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In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  C.  A.,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but  refer- 
ence is  made  from  the  maiden  name  and  the  class  designation  is  given  under  both  head- 
ings. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  entries 
have  only  the  class  designation  appended,  without  reference  to  position;  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  (except  the  President  and  the  President-Emeritus)  have  (f)  after 
the  name,  also  without  reference  to  rank. 

To  keep  the  Index  within  bounds,  most  entries  forming  a  regular  feature  of  each  issue 
had  to  be  omitted.  Consequently,  notices  of  Concerts;  Lectures;  Speakers  at  Vespers; 
items  concerning  Campus  changes;  College  Choir;  Debates;  Dramatics;  Elections; 
Gymnasium  and  Field  Association;  Press  Board;  Registration  statistics;  S.  C.  Monthly 
Board;  S.  C.  Weekly  Board;  as  well  as  Faculty  appointments  and  resignations  and 
Trustees'  Meetings  will  be  found  under  the  heading  "News  from  Northampton"  in 
each  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

Under  the  Heading  "The  Alumnae  Association,"  also  in  each  Number  of  the  Quar- 
terly will  be  found  accounts  of  The  Alumnae  Council;  The  Committee  of  Five;  the 
Office  Report  of  the  Association;  the  Report  of  the  Quarterly  Board  and  the  Reports 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  unbound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  Table  is  inserted  to  enable  them  to  turn  to  the 
proper  number  when  a  special  page  is  sought. 

Vol.  I.           Oct.  1909  pp.          1-  52  Apr.  1912  1 17-180 

Jan.  1910  53_IO°  July  1912  181-250 

Apr.  1910  101-160  Vol.  IV.         Nov.  1912  pp.          1-  64 

July  1910  161-216  Feb.  1913  65-128 

Vol.  II.          Oct.  1910  pp.          1-  64  Apr.  1913  129-200 

Jan.  191 1  65-114  July  1913  201-276 

Apr.  191 1  1 15-174  Vol.  V.          Nov.  1913  pp.          1-  68 

July  191 1  175-240  Feb.  19 14  69-136 

Vol.  III.       Nov.  1911  pp.         1-  56  Apr.  1914  137-208 

Feb.  1912  57-ii6  July  1914  209-292 

The  Advertising  Sections  are  not  paged,  therefore  the  references  here  given  are  to 
Volume  and  Number.  Inclusive  figures  are  given  where  possible;  e.g.,  2:  3-5:  4  signifies 
that  the  advertisement  having  this  reference  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II.,  Number  3  and  in 
each  Number  thereafter;  3:  1-3  in  the  same  way  means  Volume  III.,  Numbers  one,  two, 
and    three. 
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"A.  B.  C.  for  alums.,"  Grace  Viele 2:211 

Abbott,   Herbert   V.    (0.   Tribute  to  Arthur 

Henry  Pierce.     (N.  C.   Weekly) 5:  154 

— ;  married  to  Miss  S.  Berenson 2:  204 

Absences,  excuses  for  (S.  C.  Weekly) 4:  106 

— ,  A.  L.  Comstock 5:211 

— •,  for  seniors,  1913 4:171 

Academy  of  Music  and   Northampton   Play- 
ers (S.  C.  Weekly) 4:38 

Adams,  E.  K.  (f) ,  Open  marks  vs.  closed 3:1 

— ,   Vocational    movement   and    the    College 

woman 2:175 

— ;  appointed  chairman  A.  C.  A.  Committee 

on  Vocational  opportunities 1:  141 

— ;  prepares  A.  C.  A.  Bulletin  of  Vocational 

training 5:35 

Adams,  M.  D.,  99,  The  Newcomers  (immi- 
gration)   1:31 

Adaptability    a    result    of    college    training 

L.  (L.)  Moore 2 :  196 

Addams,  Jane;   degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on, 

at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  30 

Admission   to   S.    C.     see   Entrance   require- 
ments. 
Advertisements,  Charms  of,  F.  (D.)  Gifford .  .  1 :  131 
Advertisements  in  the  Quarterly,  see  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  Advertisements;  See  also  List  of 
Advertisers  appended  to  this  Index. 
Albright  House;  Sirs.  E.  E.  Carman  appointed 

head 3:  37 

Aldrich,   Gladys,  03     see  Hutchins,  G.    (Al- 

drich) 
Allen,    C.    (Tuckerman),   ex-79,    Why  Smith 

girls  are  different 5 :  238 

Allen  Field     J.  T.  Johnson 4:  206 

Allen,  M.  (Lusch),  02;  death  of 1 :  45 

Allen,  R.  (Strickland),  99,  A  Day  at  decen- 
nial   1 :  29 

Allen,   S.    (Foster),   09,   Song: — The   Fairies' 

dance 1: 172 

Allison,  Ethel,  01;  death  of 4:  186 

Almirall,  N.  L.,  01     see  Royal,  N.  (Almirall) 
Alumnae   Assembly,    first   held   in   John    M. 

Greene  Hall  (191 1) 2:  212 

Alumnae  Assembly,  or  The  Smith  Family  at 

Home,  (1912) 3:  190 

— ,  (1913) 4:  208 

— .  (1914) 5:223 

Alumnae  Association  of  S.  C;  affiliation  with 

A.  C.  A.  voted 5 :  40 

— ;  cup  presented  to  by  1910 5 :  230 

— ;  incorporated 5:  112,  272 

— ;  life  membership  fees,  disposal  of 2:  55,  57 

— ;  membership,  percentage  by  classes 4:  40 

— ;  office  for  in  College  Hall 5 :  273 

— ;  plans  for  alumnae  work     E.  (B.)  Woods 

1:  208,  2:  46 
— ;  seal   for,   time   for   receiving   designs  ex- 
tended   5 : 292 

See  also  under  "The  Alumnae  Association" 
in  each  issue 

Alumnae   Day ;  editorial  statement 5 :  236 

— ;  question  of;  committee  appointed 5:  273 

Alumnae  Field  Day  proposed     A.  P.  Roches- 
ter  5:30 

Alumnae  Fund;  arranged  for 3:  236 

— ;  committee  appointed 5 :  40 

— ;  committee's  first  report  (1914) 5:  274 

Alumnae    gifts;    examples   of    other   colleges 

G.  P.  Fuller 3:  125 

See  also  Alumni  Funds 
Alumnae    House,    Northampton;    announce- 
ment of  opening 4:  154 

— ;  described  and  illustrated     E.  N.  Hill.  .  .5:  184a 
Alumnae  of  S.  C;  geographical  distribution  of  2:  233 

— ;  — ;  map 2:  206 

— ;  solidarity  of 4:  97 

Alumnae  procession,  1909:  (picture) 1 :  35 

— ,  1910;  (picture) 1 :  200 

Alumnae  Quarterly;  advertisements;  duty 
of  mentioning,  (editorial)     E.  E.  Rand.  .  .  .5:  171 
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— ,— ,  (— ).  E.  N.  Hill 5:  177 

— ; — ,  Why  advertise   in   the   Quarterly? 

M.  E.  (N.)  Cushing 5:  175 

— ;  "Alumnae  notes,"  how  make  room  for? 

Marg.  Townsend 5:101 

Amita  Fairgrieve 5:i75 

M.  (S.)  Kirkpatrick 5:  175 

— ;  becomes  official  organ  of  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation  5:  39 

— ;  business  office,  new  address  in  N.  Y 3:  114 

— ;  — ,  removed  to  Northampton 4:  256 

— ;  The  Case  for     S.  S.  Titsworth 3:  184 

— ;  Caxton  type  on  cover 4:  128 

— ;  cover  design  (first) 1 :  50 

— ;  editorial  plea  for  support     H.  (B.)  Ford .  .  1 :  180 
— ;  editorial    plea    for    more    contributions. 

H.  (B.)  Ford 2:87 

— ;  gift  subscription  cards 4:  63 

— ;  re-organization  of  management 2:  55,  57 

— ;  subscribers,  number  of  by  classes.  .4:  258;  5:  278 

— ;  "Who's  who"  in     Florence  Reeves 4:31 

Alumnae-Student  Rally  in  May;  first  occa- 
sion   4: 227 

— ;  second  year  of,  1914 5:  182 

Alumnae  Trustees,  Concerning    E.H.Johnson  2:  115 

— ;  list  of  electors  for,  1913 5 :  40 

— ;  suggestions  as  to  nomination 

M.  M.  Wells 2:  201 

E.  T.  Emerson 3 :  27 

E.  E.  Porter 5 :  104 

— ;  — ;  Report  of  Committee  on 3:  238 

— ;  term  of  office  extended 3:  150,  158 

Alumni  Funds,  lessons  from  other  colleges 

G.  P.  Fuller 3:57 

See  also  Alumnae  gifts 
American    Red    Cross    Town    and    Country 

Nursing  Service     F.  F.   Clement 5:  159 

Anderson,  F.  J.,  98  see  Gilbert,  F.  (Ander- 
son) 

Angell,  F.  A.,  n     The  Point  system 4:  78 

Arizona    desert,    A    Drive    through     E.    C. 

Scales 3 :  204 

Art   Department,   loan   collection   of   prints, 

started 2 :  92 

— ;  — ;  proves  popular 3:  36 

Art  exhibition  of  work  of  Alumnae;  plan  for 

E.  (McG.)  Kimball 5:  176 

— ;  1914,  described     H.  R.  Mabie 5:  209 

Art  Gallery,    see  Graham  Hall;  Hillyer  Art 

Gallery 
A.  C.  A.;  Report  of  30th  annual  meeting.  .  .  .3:  116 

— ;  Report  of  32d  annual  meeting 5:  237 

— ;  Boston  Branch;  statement  of  object 4:  128 

Astronomical     Fellowship    offered     by     the 

Maria  Mitchell  Assoc,  of  Nantucket 3:  115 

Athletics;    Intercollegiate   Alumnae   athletics 

in  N.  Y.  City  planned     Lillian  Schoedler.  .5:  207 
— ;  atS.  C,  see  under  "News  from  Northamp- 
ton," in  each  issue 
Ayres,  Marjorie,  95     see  Best,  M.  (Ayres) 

Babcock,  Elizabeth,  ex-11  Butterfly  Days 
(from  191 1  Class  Book) 2:  185 

Bacon,  C.  (Mitchell),  97  Students'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation and  a  Vocational  Fellowship 3:6 

Bacon,  J.  (Daskam),  98  On  the  poetry  of 
young  women 2 :  146 

Baine,  H.  W.,  05     see  Isaacson,  H.  (Baine) 

Baker,  C.  I.,  93  Bide-a-wee  at  Old  Deer- 
field  5: 172 

Baldwin  House;  Mrs.  Marg.  Duffield  ap- 
pointed Head 2:52 

Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles),  87,  The  President- 
elect of  S.  C 1:9 

— ;  elected  permanent  trustee 3:  150,  158 

Baldwin,  Sidney,  10,  Serenading  at  Commence- 
ment; a  plea  for  the  seniors 4:  225 

Baldwin,  Simeon  E.  (Gov.  of  Connecticut), 
gives  address     Feb.  22,  1912 3:  153 

Bannon,  Charlotte     A  Municipal  theater.  ...4:81 
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Barbour, 

bour) 
Barrows,  A.  I.,  97     see  Seelye,  A.  (Barrows) 
Barta,  M.  W.,  02     see  Birdseye,  M.  (Barta) 
Bartle,  Virginia  03,   Plea  for   Chemistry  of 

Cookery 3:  202 

Bartter,  F.  (Buffington),  01,  Bilibid 3:  132 

Bashf ulness  of  alumnae     E.  (T.)  Leonard      1:  77 

Baskin,  E.  R.,  n,  Home  {poem) 4:  217 

— ;  The  Method  in  Perigord 3:  146 

Bassett,  John  S.  (f),  Recent  action  concern- 
ing the  Master's  Degree 5:  12 

— ;  appointed  on  committee  of  Universal  Races 

Congress,  London 1 :  141 

— ;  appointed   Professor    of    Amer.    Hist,    at 

Columbia  Univ.  Summer  School 1:  141 

Bates,  C.  (Wolcott),  86;  death  of 3:  240 

Baumgarten,  Alma,  98,  What  did  it  cost  you?  5 :  98 
Bayliss,  M.  E.,  14,  The  Hillyer  Art  Gallery, 

changes  in,  summer  of  1913 5:37 

Beauty  of  literature     E.  (P.)  Howes 1 :  63 

Bee-keeping,    joys    and    sorrows    of     E.    K. 

Dunton 5 :  239 

Beeken,  K.  (Keith),  10;  death  of 5:  201 

Beginnings  of  S.  C.     Rev.  J.  M.  Greene.  .  .  .1:  101 
Benton,   Mary   L.    (f),   The   problem  of  the 

Woman's   College 4:  68 

— ;  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  conferred  on,  1914.  .  .  .5:  254 

— ;  resignation  of 5:  179.  225 

— ;  — ;  Alumnae  Assoc,  resolutions 5:  272 

Berenson,  Senda  (f) ;  married  to  H.  V.  Abbott  2:  204 
Berry,  K.  F.,  02,  Song:  "Will  you  come  with 

me,  Sophia,  dear?" 2 :  209 

Best,  M.  (Ayres),  95,  Evanston  alumnae  and 

the  Million-dollar  fund 4: 148 

Bianchi,  M.  G.  (D) ;  her  "  Gabrielle  and  other 

Poems  "  reviewed  by  M.  A.  Jordan 4:  219 

Bikle,  L.  (Cable),  98,  Commuters'  joys 1:  82 

— ,  A  Plea  for  "signboards"  (capitalization 

in  titles) 5 :  99 

Biological  building;  view  of  from  architect's 

drawing 5 :  69 

— ;  described 5:  m 

Biological  Society     see   Clubs,   departmental 
Birdseye,  M.  (Barta),  02     The  eternal  domes- 
tic  3:80 

Black,  Rev.  Hugh:  delivers  Commencement 

address,    1910 1 :  203 

Blackstone  M.  B.,  93;  killed  by  burglar 1:  212 

Blair,  A.  A.,  96     see  Butler,  A.  (Blair) 
Blind,  N.  Y.  Institute  for;  its  music  course 

R.  (L.)  Moses .3:  140 

Bliss,  H.  C,  99     see  Ford,  H.  (Bliss) 
Boardman,  H.  H.,  88     see  Hunt,  H.  (Board- 
man) 

Boat-house  facilities 2 :  94 

Boat-house,  New  {picture) 4:  201 

Bodman,  R.  M.,  87;  death  of 5:118 

Booth,  Mary,  ex-02;  death  of 5:  284 

Botanic  Garden  of  S.  C,  plan  of 1 :  135 

Bourland,  C.  B.,  93,  The  S.  C.  Orchestra 4:76 

— ,  Students'  Aid  Soc.  Fellowship  offer 4:  156 

Bowles,  R.  S„  87     see  Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles) 
Boyd,  H.  A.,  92     see  Hawes,  H.  (Boyd) 

Boyden's   Restaurant  moves 1 :  86 

Bradford,  C.  L.,  03     see  Morison,  C.  (Brad- 
ford) 
Bradford,  S.  S.,  93,  Address,  "  Torch-bearers" 

at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1913 4:212 

Branch,  A.  H.,  97;  Comment  on  her  poems, 

in  Boston  Transcript 2 :  94 

— ;  Her  "Rose  of  the  Wind"  given  by  St. 

Louis  S.  C.  Club 3:  40 

Breton  "  Pardon"  at  La  Clarte     E.  H.  Cree- 

vey 3:65 

Bridges,  M.  D.,  06,  The  College  woman  in  the 

country  town 5:176 

Brooks,  R.  (Fayerweather),  01;  death  of 3:  99 

Brown,  E.  B.,  92,  Twenty  years  after 3:  219 

Brown,  E.  S.,  01     see  Stearns,  E.  (Brown) 

Browne,  N.  E.,  82,  Caps  and  points 5:  30 

— ,    Bibliography   of   the   published   work   of 
Smith  Alumnae  and  non-graduates   1:  123;  2:  83 
(and  in  each  Quarterly  thereafter) 
Bryant,  M.  J.,  81     see  Cary,  M.  (Bryant) 

Bryn  Mawr  College:  S.  C.  the  model  for 2-  169 

— ,  Class  of  1905;  gift  to  its  Alma  Mater.  .  .  .4:  63 
Buffington,  F.  C,  01     see  Bartter,  F.  (Buf- 
fington) 
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Bureau   of    Occupations     see    Intercollegiate 
Bureau      of      Occupations;      Occupations, 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Burns,  Robert;  holograph  sheet  of  owned  by 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Tyler 2:  155 

Burton,  Rev.  Marion  Leroy.  Ph.  D.,  (Presi- 
dent of  S.  C),  Abstract  of  Baccalaureate 

Sermon,  1914 5:  216 

— ,  Concerning  pledges  to  the  Million-dollar 

fund 3 :  86 

— ,  Inaugural  address 2:1 

— ,  Letter  offering  room  in  College   Hall  as 

office  for  Alumnae  Association 5:  273 

— ,  The  New  Dean 3:  122 

— ,  Progress  of  the  Million-dollar  fund 3:  "7 

— ,  To  the  Alumnae 2:  65;  4:  201 

— ;  At  Constantinople 1 :  215 

— ;  Inauguration  of;  arrangements  for 1 :  214 

— ;  — ;  date  announced 1:  214 

— ;  — ;  greeting  from  the  Alumnae     M.  (D.) 

Dey 2:  18 

— ;  — ;  greeting  from  the  student  body     S.  C. 

Evang 2:19 

— ;  — ;  greeting  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  of 

S.  C.     Henry  M.  Tyler 2:  17 

— ;  — ;  "  October  the  5th,  1910  "     E.  N.  Hill .  2 :  24 

— ;  — ;  order  of  exercises 2:21 

— ; — ;  "The   Uninvited   guest   at"     E.  N. 

Hill 2:41 

— ;  — ;  Inaugural  procession  (picture) 2:  16 

— ;  moves  into  the  President's  House 2:  50 

— ;  portraits 1:9;  2:1 

— ;The    President-elect   of   S.    C.     R.    (B.) 

Baldwin 1:9 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly.  .  .2:  213;  3:  196 

4:214;  5:224 

— ;  visit  to  S.  C,  while  Pres.-elect 1 :  85 

— ;  year  abroad 1 :  140 

Butler,  A.  (Blair),  96;  death  of 1:  153 

"  Busy"     R.  H.  French 2:  143 

Cable,  L.  L.,  98,  see  Bikle,  L.  (Cable) 

Caldwell,  Lura,  ex-08;  death  of 1:  48 

Calkins,  M.  W.,  85,  About  graduate  fellow- 
ships   2 :  49 

— ,  Vocational  guidance,  or  vocational  train- 
ing   5 : 100 

— ;  Degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  on  at  Inaugu- 
ration of  Pres.  Burton 2 :  30 

— ;  receives  degree  from  Columbia  Univ 1 :  44 

— ;  speaks  of  Consumers'  League 1 :  84 

Camp  Fire  Girls     C.  W.  Newcomb 4:  150 

Campus  of  S.  C. :  map  of  in  1872 5:1 

— ;  plan  of  Botanical  Garden 1 :  13S 

— ;  new  gateway 4:  35 

— ;  new  lights  for 2 :  92 

Campus  Houses,  how  they  got  their  names 

Pres.  L.  C  Seelye 5:1 

Capitals    and    punctuation    in    book    titles 

N .  E.  Browne 5:30 

— ;  a  reply     L.  (C.)  Bikle 5 :  99 

— ;  again     M.  A.  Tenney 5:  171 

Carle,  K.  E.,  01;  death  of 3:  24s 

Carleton,  E.  (Stevens),  03;  death  of 1:  212 

Carpenter,  B.  E.,  07;  death  of 4:  51 

Carpenter,  Elizabeth,   15;  receives  prize  for 

entrance  examination 3:  89;  4:  44 

Cary,  M.  (Bryant),  81,  Esperanto 5:  173 

— ,  — ;  a  correction 5:  278 

Caverno,  J.  H.,  87;  on  committee  of  School  of 

Classical  Studies,  Athens 5:  244 

Ceilings,  fascination  of     S.  S.  Titsworth  .  .  .2:  141 
Certificate,    entrance    by;    criticised     E.    G. 

Sebring 5 :  69 

See  also  Entrance  requirements 
Chandler,  L.  (Tower),  05,  Journeying  in  China 

5: 103, 124 
Chapel  exercises,   reservation  of  seats  abol- 
ished   1 :  84 

Chaperonage     see  Absences ;  Social  regulations 

Charnley,  Constance,  01 ;  death  of 5:  283 

Chase,   C.   G.,   05,   Should   the  college  offer 

stenography  and  typewriting? 4:  161 

Chase,  E.  W.,  02  and  Walbridge,  H  I.,  02 
"Alice  in  Wonderland " ;  play  at  10th  re- 
union   3 :  223 

Cheever,    L.    S.,    90,    Announcement    as    to 

Inauguration  of  President  Burton 1:  214 

Child-training;    opinions    wanted     K.    (M.) 

Cone 1 :  180 
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Child-placing  Society ;  work  of     A.  P.  Hincks  5 :  23 
Child    Welfare    Exhibit    of    Hampshire    Co., 

i>jij;  part  taken  by  S.  C.  Students 3:  156 

Children  of  other  people     O.  (D.)  Torrence.  .  1:  185 

Children.  The  Cry  of     A.  M.  Wheeler 2:  198 

China,  journeying  in     L.  (T.)  Chandler.  5:  103.  124 
Chinese  musical  instruments  given  to  Music 

Dept.  by  H.  (O'M.)  Dalrymple 2:  95 

Christmas  earols  sung  by  S.  C.  A.  C.  W 2:  97 

Christmas-tree,  Northampton's  municipal.  .  .5:  108 
Church,  V.   (Frame),  99.  Some  plays  and  a 

baby 2 :  199 

Churchyard,     Grace,     88     see     Simons,     G. 

(Churchyard) 
Civic  duty  of  women     G.  (C.)  Simons,  (Alum- 
nae Assembly,  1913) 4:  209 

Clapp,  Lucia     see  Noyes,  L.  (Clapp) 

Clark  Annex  torn  down 3:35 

Clark  House,  fire  at 1 :  136 

Clark.  John  Bates,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Trustee  of 

S.  C.),  Concerning  Deans 3:  123 

Clark,    M.    (Whitcomb),   00,   A  Letter  from 

India 5:32 

Clarke,  E.  C.  03,    see  Lund,  E.  (Clarke) 
Clarke,    E.    (Lawrence).   83,   Last   "official" 

party  for  President  Seelye 2 :  45 

— ,  Letter  to  local  clubs  as  to  Million-dollar 

fund 2 :  159 

— ,  The  Naples  Table  Association 1 :  196 

— ,  proposes  an  Assoc,  of  Class  secretaries.  .  .  1:  147 
— ,  Tribute  to  President  Seelye  (reprinted) .  .  .  1 :  174 
Class  expenditures,  committee  to  reduce.  .  .  .3:  154 
Class  reunions;  see  under  "  News  from  North- 
ampton," in  each  July  issue 
Class  Secretaries  and  card  indexes     E.  (McG.) 

Kimball 1 :  184 

Class  Secretaries  Association;  at  Dartmouth 

K.  (M.)  Cone 1:  185 

— ;  advised  for  S.  C.    E.  (L.)  Clarke 1 :  147 

— ;  formed 1 :  209 

Class  Secretaries,  Bureau  of,  at  Yale 2:  170 

Clef  Club     see  Clubs  Departmental 
Clement,  F.  F.,  03.  American  Red  Cross  Town 

and  Country  Nursing  Service 5:  159 

Clubs,  Departmental;  doings  of  for  1910.  .  .  .  1:  143 

See  also  under  "  News  from  Northampton" 

in  each  issue. 
Cochrane,  Gertrude,  10     see  Smith,  G.  (Coch- 
rane) 
Coe,  M.  E.,  97,  A  Summer's  eavesdropping.  .2:  43 

College  authorities  at  S.  C.     J.  (R.)  Hill 2:  126 

College    degree,    The    commercial    value    of 

Helen  Wright 3 :  204 

College  Hall;  old  chapel  in,  reduced  to  earlier 

dimensions 3=35 

College  Settlements;  and  Smith  Alumnae.  .  .  .5:  275 
— ;  N.     Y.     Settlement,     25th     anniversary 

planned  for 5 :  275 

College  Settlement  Association;  Blazing  the 

settlement  trail    H  (R)  Thayer 2:  130 

— ;  Mt.  Ivy,  work  of  Smith  girls  at    M.  C. 

Yeaw 1 :  195 

— ;  new  work  of     E.  H.  Johnson 4:  22 

— ;  Report  of  Smith  chapter,  1909 1 :  42 

— ;  Joint  Fellowship;  further  work  of 4:  257 

— ,  — ;  offer  for  1914 5:  206 

— ;  — ;  plans  for  1909 1 :  49 

— ;  — ;  question  of  eligibility 2:57 

— ; — ;  Report  of  C.  M.  Welsh,  Fellow,  1908- 

09 1:  91 

Collin,  G.  L.,  96,  The  Gift  specialists 4:  89 

— ,  The  Sisterhood 1:11 

— ;  elected  to  Quarterly  Board 5:  67 

— ;  In  memoriam 5:  119 

— ;  Memorial  fund  for  Students'  Aid  Society 

proposed 5 : 190 

— ;  tribute  to  by  O.  (D.)  Torrence 5:  115 

Colloquium     see  Clubs  departmental 

Commas  and  the  "simple  life"     A.  J.  Crim.  .3:  202 

Commencement  week;  Alumnae  headquarters 

for  first  tried 2 :  206 

— ;  the  Dean's  invitation  to  the  Alumnae     A. 

L.  Comstock 4:  129,  5:  137 

— ;  hosts  or  guests     see  Hosts  or  guests 

See  also  under  "News  from  Northampton" 

in  each  July  issue 

Commuters'  joys     L.  C.  Bikle 1:82 

Comradeship,  in  college  and  after     Ruth  Low- 

rey 3:144 
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Comstock,  A.  L.,  97,  A  Commencement  invita- 
tion   4:129 

— ,  "  The  Honor  of  your  presence  " 5 :  137 

— ,  "  Neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  her- 
ring"  1:  32 

— ,  The  New  work  of  the  College  Physician.  .5:  74 

— ,  What's  in  an  absence 5:211 

— ;  chosen  Dean  of  S.  C 3:  122,  157,  158,  169 

— ;  The  New  Dean     Pres.  M.  L.  Burton.  .  .  .3:  122 

— ;  portrait  (photograph) 3:117 

Cone,  K.  (Morris),  79,  Class  secretaries'  asso- 
ciation at  Dartmouth 1 :  185 

— ,  Culture  vs.  Home  Economics  in  the  coun- 
try town 5:  10 1 

— ,  Opinions  wanted 1 :  180 

— ,  Serenading  at  Commencement 4:  226 

— ,  A  Suggestion 3 :  86 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1914 5:  230 

Conkling,  G.  (Hazard).  99,  The  Child  in  the 

French  convent  (poem) 1:5 

— ,  A  Handmaid  in  Mexico 1 :  188 

— ,  To  an  orchid  (poem) 4:  145 

Cookery,  chemistry  of;  a  plea  for     Virginia 

Bartle 3 :  202 

Cooper,  R.  W.,  12,  The  S.  C.  Laundry 5:  214 

Co-operative    dormitory,    need    for     M.    B. 

Smith 1:181 

Course  cards  for  first  semester  to  be  made  out 

in  May 4:  173 

Cowling,  Donald  John,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  (Pres. 
Carleton  Coll.)  Greeting  from  American 
Institutions  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Bur- 
ton   2:38 

Crane,  Esther,  10,  Leadership  in  college 2:  42 

Craven,  Virginia,  10     see  Lupton,  V.  (Craven) 
Creevey,  E.  H.,  05,  A  Pardon  at  La  Clarte 
Crete,  archaeological  work  at,  of  E.  H.  Hall.  .4:  46 
Crim,  A.  J.,  09.  The  Comfortable  comma.  .  .  .3:  202 
Culture  vs.  Home  Economics  in  the  country 

town     K.  (M.)  Cone 5:  101 

Cummings,  F.  W.,  00;  becomes  manager  of 

Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations.  .  .  .3:  47 
Current  Alumnae  publications     see  Published 

work  of  Smith  Alumnae 
Current  Events  Club    see  Clubs,  departmental 
Cushing,  M.  E.  (Newton),  ex-93,  Why  adver- 
tise in  the  Quarterly? 5:  175 

' '  Cut ' '  system     see  Absences 

Dalrymple,   H.    (O'M.),   09;  gift  of  Chinese 

musical    instruments   to    Music    Dept.    of 

S.C 2:95 

Dancing;  The  Modern  dance  movement,  a 

commentary     A.  L.  Martin 5:  90 

Daniels,  A.  (Entwistle)  ex-93;  death  of 4:  183 

Daniels,  M.  B.,  82;  death  of 1:43 

Daskam,  J.  D.,  98     see  Bacon,  J.  (Daskam) 
Davis,  F.  S.,  04     see  Gifford,  F.  (Davis) 

Day,  A.  F.,  10,  The  Press  Board 1 :  142 

Day.E.  (Lewis),  95,  To  virtue,  knowledge.  .  .  .4:  130 
Dean  and  Registrar;  division  of  duties  (S.  C. 

Weekly) 4:  36 

Deans,  Concerning     John  Bates  Clark 3:  123 

Debating  Union;  requirements  for  member- 
ship   5 : 246 

Decennial,  A  Day  at     R.  (S.)  Allen 1 :  29 

Deerfield,     Mass.;     G.     (Cochrane)     Smith's 

guest  house  at     C.  I.  Baker 5:  172 

de  Long,  E.  M.,  01,  Appeal  of  the  Kentucky 

mountains 5 :  163 

— ,  Doings  on  Troublesome 4:  17 

— ,  Nine  teen-one's  decennial;  poem  for 2:  221 

— ,  A  School  pageant 2 :  186 

— ;  Settlement  school  of,  in  E.  Kentucky.  .  .  .3:  171 
Departmental  clubs     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Dewey  House;  Miss  H.  C.  Kingsley  appointed 

Head 2:  52 

Dewing,  W.  W.,  02     see  Wallace,  W.  (Dewing) 
Dey,  M.  (Duguid),  84,  Greeting  from  Alumnae 

at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2: 18 

— ;  scholarship  given  by 2 :  53 

Dickinson  House;  Mrs.  J.    (Robinson)    Hill, 

(S.  C.  80)  appointed  Head 4:34 

Dill,   Judge   James   B.,    (Trustee  of  S.    C); 

death  of 2 :  100 

Divorce   rate    of    college    women     A.    (F.) 

Valentine   2 :  197 

Domestic  science     see  Vocational  vs.  cultural 

courses 
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Domestic  service,  humors  of;  —  in  E.  Penn- 
sylvania   M.  (B.)  Birdseye 3:  80 

— ;  — in  the  South    N.  (A.)  Royal 1 :  76 

Drake,  F.  H.,  97     see  Sammis,  F.  (Drake) 
Dramatics;  An  Alumnae  dramatic  committee 

formed 3 :  43 

— ;  Lend-a-Hand    Dramatic    Club    prize    for 

play;  specifications  for 3 :  90 

— ;  Senior     see  Senior  dramatics 

— ;  Students'    Building    plays;    alphabetical 

division  for 1 :  86 

Drawing  as  a  college  study    P.  (W.)  Leonard  .  5 :  150 
Dufheld,  E.  G.  F.,  11,  Serenading  at  class  sup- 
pers ;  a  reply 4 :  1 60 

— ;  writes  burlesque,  "  Pin  of  the  Force"  for 

191 1  's  third  reunion 5 :  265 

Duguid,  M.  E.,  84     see  Dey,  M.  (Duguid) 
Dunbar,  O.  H.,  94     see  Torrence,  O.  (Dunbar) 

Dunton,  E.  K.,  97,  My  bee-hive 5:  239 

Duryee,  Alice  02 ;  death  of 2 :  163 

Dyar,  Gertrude,  97     see  ter  Meulen,  G.  (Dyar) 

Earle,  J.  (Perry),  90;  death  of 4:  in 

Eavesdropping  at  a  summer  resort     M.   E. 

Coe 2 :  43 

Education   of   a   child;     an   experiment     H. 

(Boyd)  Hawes 5 :  156 

Eighty-eight,  Class  of  and  suffrage  in  Cali- 
fornia   3 :  95 

Eighty-two's  30th  reunion  songs 3:  216 

Elocution,  The  Gentle  art  of     A.  W.  Tallant 

and  A.  W.  Stone 3 :  148 

Emerson,  E.  T.,  01,  Alumnae  trustees,  nomi- 
nation of 3:27 

— ,    "An   Appreciation" — Pres.    Burton   and 

the  Million-dollar  fund 4:  202 

— ,  A  disregarded  virtue;  promptness 1:  181 

— ,  Another  possible  vocation 2:  195 

— ,  As  to  dues  to  Alumnae  Assoc 3:  94 

— ,  Our  official  introduction 1:1 

— ,  Social  work  for  the  volunteer 5:172 

Entrance  requirements;  at  S.  C,  regulations 

for,  1910     J.  (R.)  Hill 1 :  169 

— ;  for  colleges     Clyde  Furst 5 :  145 

— ;  — ;     E.  G.  Sebring 5 :  69 

— ;  — ;     Dorothea  Wells 5 :  146 

See  also  Vocational  vs.  cultural  courses 
Entwistle,    Antoinette,    ex-93     see    Daniels, 
A.  (Entwistle) 

Esperanto     M.  (B.)  Cary 5:  173,  278 

Esterbrook,  E.  M.,  98,  A  Knapsack  tramp.  .  .4:  164 
Evans,  A.  D.,  11,  Letter  descriptive  of  work 

in  rural  schools 4:  195 

Evans,  Marion,  03     see  Stanwood  M.  (Evans) 
Evans,  S.  C,  11,  Greeting  from  students,  at 

Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  19 

Evanston    alumnae    and    the    Million-dollar 

fund     M.  (A.)  Best 4:  148 

Ewing,  E.  (Learoyd),  92,  Translation  of  Horace 

Ode  II.,  6 3:21 

"  Executive,"  On  being    H.  (B.)  Ford 5:  241 

Expenses  in  college     Alma  Baumgarten  ....  5 :  98 
Expenses  of  students     see  Class  expenditures; 
Financial  assistance;  Lawrence  House;  Self- 
help  Society;  Students'  Aid  Society 
Eynard,  S.  (Hyde),  00;  death  of 3:  97 

Faculty  committee  on  Conference  with  Alum- 
nae, constitution  of 1 :  146 

Faculty  committee  of  Recommendations 
see  Recommendations,  Faculty  committee 
of 

Faculty  of  S.  C.  adopt  academic  costume  for 
public  occasions 5:  179.  182 

— ;  notes  of;  see  under  "News  from  North- 
ampton "  in  each  issue 

Fahnestock,  H.  Z.  (Humphrey)  96,  The  Year 
(reprinted) 1 :  20 

Fairgrieve,  Amita,  12,  "Alumnae  Notes"  in 
Quarterly;  how  make  room  for 5:  175 

— ,  and  Miller,  H.  F.,  10;  awarded  prize  for 

play,  "  Purple  and  Fine  Linen" 3:  154 

Farming,  pleasure  and  profit  in  S.  (H.)  Voll- 
mer 2 :  192 

Fayerweather,  Ruth,  01  see  Brooks,  R. 
(Fayerweather) 

Fellowships,  Graduate,  as  an  object  for  Alum- 
nae work     M .  W.  Calkins 2 :  49 

Ferris,  Amy,  01,  Lure  of  interior  decoration 
as  a  profession 5 :  93 
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Ferry,  C.  (Taylor),  00;  death  of 4:  186 

— ;  memorial  membership  in  Students'  Aid 

Assoc,  for S :  1 2 1 

Fessenden,  A.  G.,  03;  death  of 3:  101 

Financial  assistance  available  at  S.  C 5:  85 

See  also  Expenses  of  students 

Fire  system  at  S.  C.     H.  C.  Peabody 4:  74 

Flershem,  A.  W.,  97 

see  Valentine,  A.  (Flershem) 
Flower-sending  habit;  its  excess  condemneds :  36,  38 
Foley,  E.  L.,  01,  Nursing  as  a  profession  for 

college  women 1 :  106 

Food  for  the  hundreds     H.  F.  Greene 5:  31 

Foote,  H.  (Risley),  86;  an  authority  on  rose- 
growing 4:  no,  260 

Ford,  H.  (Bliss),  99,  "In  Parvo";  In  Mem- 

oriam    R.  W.  Gilder,  (poem,  reprinted)  .  .  .2:  137 

— ,  To  our  silent  partners 1 :  180 

— ,  Why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot 2:87 

— ,  On  being  executive 5 :  241 

Forest,  Katherine,  05,  Smith   women  in  the 

Women's  Industrial  Exhibition,  (N.  Y.  City)4:i54 
Foster,  Sheila,  09     see  Allen,  S.  (Foster) 
Frame,  V.  W.,  99     see  Church,  V.  (Frame) 
French  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

French,  R.  H.,  02,  "I  am  busy " 2 :  143 

— ;  resigns  as  business  manager  of  Alumnae 

Quarterly 2:  113 

Frey,  G.  (Rogers),  84;  death  of .1:  150 

Friedlander,  Max  (Professor  in  the  Univ.  of 

Berlin) ;  greeting  from  foreign  institutions  at 

Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  37 

Fuller,  G.  P.,  03,  How  other  alumnae  give.  .  .3:  12s 

— ,  Life  at  a  girl's  camp 3:32 

— ,  The  Permanent  alumni  fund 3:  57 

— ,  A  Royal  road 5 :  29 

Furst,  Clyde    College  entrance  requirements .  5 :  145 

Gallagher,  E.  C,  07;  gift  to  S.  C.  Library  in 

memory  of 5 :  244 

— ;  Memorial  Reading  Room  in  College  Li- 
brary   1 : 142 

Gane,  Gertrude,  94,  and  Marjory,  01;  give 
Hubbell  portrait  of  Pres.  Seelye  to  College 

Library 2 :  153 

General  Education  Board;  conditional  gift  to 

S.  C.  accepted 3:  150 

German  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Gifford,  F.  (Davis),  04,  Advertisements 1:  130 

— ,  Call  for  the  new  days  (poem) 2 :  68 

— ,  For  President  Seelye  (poem) 1:  176 

— ,  A  Joy  from  little  things  (poem,  reprinted) .  1:  73 

— ,  Origins  (Poem) 1:13 

— ;  notice  of  poems  in  Literary  Digest 4:  188 

Gift  specialists     G.  L.  Collin 4:  89 

Gilbert,  F.  (Anderson),  98,  In  defence  of  the 

cultural 4:  220 

— ,  A  Many-sided  vocation 3:  73 

Gillett,  Rev.  Arthur  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) ;  presides 

at  "Valedictory  Meeting"  of  Pres.  Seelye.  1:  203 
Gillett  and  Northrop  Houses;  beginnings  of.  .  1 :  193 

— ;  described 2:  50 

— ;  finished 3=35 

— ;  picture  of 3 :  57 

Gillett  House;  Miss  M.  R.  Spalding  appointed 

Head 3=37 

Gilman,  Florence,  M.  D.;  appointed  College 

Physician 1 :  38 

— ;  work  of  as  College  Physician     A.  L.  Corn- 
stock  5 :  74 

Girl's  camp,  life  at     G.  P.  Fuller 3:  32 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  D.  D.;  delivers 

Commencement  address,  1911 2:  212 

Gleditsch,  Ellen  (Professor  in  Univ.  of  Chris- 
tiania);  degree  of  Sc.  D.  conferred  on  at 

1914  Commencement 5 :  254 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1914 5:  228 

Glines,   E.    (Barbour),  03,  Siesta  in  Taboga 

(poem) i:57 

— ,  — ,  (corrected  form) 1 :  1 10a 

Goodman,  M.  A.,  96,  Wanderer,  (poem)  .  .  .  .  1:  109 
Gordon,  Rev.  George  A.,  D.  D.;  delivers  Com- 
mencement address,  1909 1 :  35 

Grading     see  Marking  system;   Marks  open 

and  closed 
Graham,  C.  A.,  10     see  Long,  C.  (Graham) 
Graham  Hall  (Hillyer  Art  Gallery) ;  described  2:  92 

— ;  first  used 3 :  36 

— ;  named  for  Christine  (Graham)  Long 3:  79 

— ;  picture  (photograph) 4:  1 
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Grand-daughters'  Society,  account  of 2: 158 

Gray,  A    R  .  06     ••<  e  Skinnei     \    (<  rray) 
Gray,  William  D.  (0,  Veraea  "To  Father  and 
Mothei  "  at  Golden  Wedding  of  President- 
Emeritus  and  Mrs.  Seelye 5:  84 

l  iiih    set  Clubs,  departmental 
Greek  in  our  educational  system     Henry  M. 

'. 1; 

Greene,   H.  F.,  91,  Concerning   "'right  choice 

food" 5:31 

Green,  11.  (Stearns),  1  1  ;  death  of 4:  54 

Greene,  Rev.  John  M.  I).  IX.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 

inings  of  Smith  College 1:  101 

,ia  Smith;  what  she  read 1:  164 

— ;  auditorium  named  for 2:  150 

n  John  M.  GVeene  Hall 

"Grind,"  estimation  of    A.  M.  Pierce 2:  87 

Guest-room  mottoes     E.  W.  Hawkins 3:  31 

Gulliver,  J.  H.,   79,    Relation    of    colleges    to 

Secondary  schools 5:  138 

— ;  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  on,  at  Inaugura- 
tion of  Pres.  Burton 2 :  30 

— ;  elected  Hon.  Vice-president    of    Interna- 
tional Peace  Forum 2:  233 

— ;  introduces  vocational  courses  at  Rockford 

College 1 :  43 

— ;  work  at  Rockford  College 1:211 

Gulliver,   Mary,  82;  paints  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  M.  Tyler i:  202 

Gymnasium  and  Field  Association;  terms  of 

granting  "S" 2:51 

Gymnasium  (The  old)  moved 1 :  38 

Hadley,     Arthur    Twining     (President    Yale 

University);  gives  address  Feb.  22,  1913  .  .4 

Hadzits,  Walter  David  Depue  (f) ;  resolutions 

on  death  of 2 

— ;  memorial  vesper  service  for 2 

Hall,    G.    Stanley,    Tribute    to  Theodate    L. 

Smith,  82 5 

Halley's  comet,  seen  at  S.  C.  Observatory.  .  .1 
Hamblen,  Julia,  14;  Mary  Lanning  scholar- 
ship awarded  to 3 

Hatch,  E.  H.,  09     see  Rucker,  A.  (Hatch) 
Hatfield  House;  Mrs.  C.  M.  W.  Parker  ap- 
pointed Head 3 

— ;  moved 1 

Hawes,   H.    (Boyd),  92,   Beginning  a  liberal 

education 5 

— ;  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  conferred  on  at  Inaug- 
uration of  Pres.  Burton 2 

Hawkins,  E.  XV.,  01,  Hour-glass  sands  (poem)  .3 

— ,  Life  of  the  party 1 

— ,  "Sweet  sleep  " 3 

— ,  and  Morse,  R.  (H.),  01,  "The  shy  looks  of 

Shylook";  decennial  play  of  190 1 2 

Hazard,  G.  W.,  99     see  Conkling,  G.  (Haz- 
ard) 

Hazen,  Charles  D.,  (f);  resignation  of 5 

— ;  — ;  Alumnae  resolutions  concerning 5 

— ;  — ;  resolutions  by  trustees 5 

Heads  of  (Campus)  houses;  new  organization 
of 1 
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Hepburn,  A.  (Smith),  03;  death  of 5: 

Higbee,  N.  (Wetherbee),  80;  first  president  of 

Assoc,  of  Class  secretaries 1 

Hill,  E.  N.,  03,  The  Advertising  department 

of  the  Quarterly 5 

— ,  The      Alumnae      House,      Northampton 

(illus.) 5: 

— ,  Appeal  of  a  class  treasurer 1 

— ,  October  the  5th,  1910 2 

— ,  Plea  for  contributions  to  "Let  us  Talk" 

in  Quarterly 3 

— ,  A  Triolet 3 

— ,  The  Uninvited  guest 2 

— ,  Washington's  Birthday,  after  ten  years .  .  .4 
Hill,  J.  (Robinson),  80,  College  authorities.  .2 

— ,  Robert  W^oods;  a  tribute 1 

— ,  To  the  older  alumnae  (as  to  admission  re- 
quirements at  S.  C.) 1 

— ;  appointed  Head  of  Dickinson  House 4 

— ;    death    of;    Alumnae    Assoc,    resolutions 

concerning 5 

— ;  — ;  tribute  to,  by  President  Seelye 5 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery;  gifts  to 3 

— ;  improvements  in;  see  under  "News  from 

Northampton"  in  each  issue 
— ;  rearrangement  of 5 

See  also  Graham  Hall 
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Ferry,  C.  (Taylor)  00 4:  186 

Fessenden,  A.  G.  03 3 :  101 

Frey,  G.  (Rogers)  84 1 :  150 

Green,  H.  (Stearns)  11 4:  54 

Hepburn,  A.  (Smith)  03 5 :  196 

Hill,  J.  (Robinson)  80 5:  272 

Hitchcock,  E.  (Tomlinson)  99 2:  108 

Howland  E.  (Mason)  04 3 :  49 

Hunt,  H.  (Boardman)  88 5:118 

Hutchins,  G.  (Aldrich)  03 1 :  212 

Isaacson,  H.  (Baine)  05 5:  197,  284 

Jackson,  Alice  98 1 :  137 

Ketchum,  H.  A.  07 4:  270 

Kimball,   M.  F.   10 2:  167,   168 

King,  Elizabeth  96 3:  242 

Kingsbury,  A.  (McElroy)  07 4:  191 

Knapp,  I.  (Richards)  97 1 :  44 

Leonard,  L.  A.  99 2 :  234 

Lund,  E.  (Clarke)  03 3:  49 

Lyon,  L.  W.  92 3 :  46,  54 

McDonough,  M.  (Monaghan)  04 4:  116 

McNett,  S.  (Sherwood)  ex-10 5:  288 

Martin,  A.  L.  01 4:  48 

Miller,  E.  (Leighton)  04 5:  192 

Morison,  C.  (Bradford)  03 3:  172 

Mucklow,  F.  (Howe)  ex-99 3 :  243 

O'Brien,  E.  (Smith)  95 4:  261 
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Pomeroy,  L.  H.  08 4:  118 

Rucker,  E.  (Hatch)  09 S-  200 

Sammis,  F.  (Drake)  97 3:  242 

Shaffer,  A.  B.  09 2:  166 

Smith,  T.  L.  82 5:  191 

Strong,  M.  L.  01 4:  48 

Tutt,  M.  (Kern)  07 4:  118 

Vincent,  Marie  07 1 :  47 

Obituary:  (Faculty) 

Hadzits,  Walter  David  Depue 2:  52 

Peck,  Ludella  L 4:  65 

Pierce,  Arthur  H 5:  272 

Story,  Edwin  Bruce 1 :  38,  39 

Obituary:  (Trustees) 

Dill,  Judge  James  B 2:  100 

Vinton,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H 2:  158 

Woods,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D 1 :  88 

O'Brien,  E.  (Smith),  95;  death  of 4:  261 

Observatory  of  S.  C;  addition  built 3:  35 

Occupations,  Philadelphia  Bureau  of     M.  H. 

Steen 5 :  26 

See  also     Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions 
Off    Campus    Committees;   usefulness   of   to 

classes 3 :  160 

O'Malley,  H.  K.,  09     see  Dalrymple,  H.  (O'M.) 
Open-air  school  rooms;  plea  for    E.  S.  Tilden.  3:  146 
Oratorio   by   Smith   and   Amherst   students; 

arranged  for 4:  38 

— ;  "  Messiah"  given 5:  105 

— ;  "  St.  Paul"  given 4:  168 

Organs  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall;  need  of  two 

accessory 5 :  226 

Oriental  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Packard.  N.  S.,  ex-85     see  Webb,  N.  (Packard) 
Page,  Walter   (U.   S.  Ambassador  to  Great 

Britain)  gives  address  Feb.  22,  1910 1:  136 

Pageant  of  King  Arthur  given  by  a  school 

E.  M.  de  Long 2:  186 

Pangborn,  G.  (Wood),  ex -96,  If  love  be  love 

(poem,   reprinted) 3 :  64 

— ,  The  Lady  Senbtes  (poem,  reprinted) 1:  31 

Park,  C.  D.,  10;  speaks  at  "Valedictory  meet- 
ing" of  President  Seelye 1 :  203 

Parsons,  A.  (Lord),  97,  Concerning  the  fire  at 

Wellesley  College 5  '■  207 

Patrick,  Mary  Mills  (President  Amer.  College 
for  Girls,  Constantinople);  degree  of  LL.D. 

conferred  on,  Commencement,  1914 5:  254 

Pay-day  for  student  societies;  date  of  estab- 
lishment   2 :  92 

Peabody,  H.  C,  12,  The  fire  system  (at  S.  C.)  4:  74 
Peck,  Ludella  L.  (f) ;  portrait  (photograph)  .  .  .4:  65 

— ;  service  in  memory  of 4:  228 

— ;  tribute  to  by  Mr.  Frank  Lyman,  at  1913 

Senior  Dramatics 4:  232 

— ;  tributes  to 4:  65 

Peirce,  L.  M.,  86;  member  of  Council  Com- 
mittee, 1910 1 :  89 

Perry,  Bliss,  LL.D.;  delivers  Commencement 

address,  1912 3:  214 

Perry,  J.  B.,  86     see  Lee,  J.  (Perry) 
Perry,  J.  M.,  90     see  Earle,  J.  (Perry) 
Personality,  Reverence  for    Pres.   Henry   C. 

King  (Commencement  Address,  1913)-  ...4:  204 
Phelps,  R.  S.,  99,  "Foreword":  Introductory 

Sonnet  to  "Skies  Italian"  (reprinted) 2:  83 

— ,  The  Study  of  modern  languages 4:  1 

— ,  "A  Whisper  in  the  gallery"  (women  and 

university    positions) 1 :  29 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections;  1910 1 :  139 

— ;  1912 3: 152 

— ;  1913 4: 170 

— ;  1914 5: 181 

Philosophical     Society     see     Clubs,     depart- 
mental 
Physician,  The  College;  new  work  of  A.  L. 

Comstock 5 :  74 

Physics  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Pictures:     Alumnae     House,     Northampton; 

exterior 5 :  184a 

— : — ;  interior 5:  184a 

— :  — ;  tea-room 5:  184b 

— :  Alumnae  procession,  1909 1:  35 

— :  — .1910 1:  200 

— :  Alumnae  rally,  1910 1 :  200 

— :  Biological  Building  (from  the  architect's 

drawing) 5 :  69 

— :  Boathouse  (new) 4:  201 
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1   — :    "Force"    (photograph    of    sculpture    by 

A.  M.  Wright) 2:  65 

.   — :  Graham  Hall 4:1 

— :  John  M.  Greene  Hall 1 :  200 

:   — :  Lanning  Memorial  Fountain 3:1 

!   — :  Library  Building 1 :  59;  1 :  200 

;   — :  Library;  the  "  Browsing  Room" 2:  115 

■   — :  Northrop  and  Gillett  Houses 3:  57 

I   — :  Procession  at  Inauguration  of  President 

Burton 2:16 

— :  S.  C.  in  1877   (from  Scribner's  Monthly); 

Northampton  with  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mt. 

Tom 5:  32a 

— :  — ;  Reception  in  "Social  Hall" 5:  32a 

— :  — ;  Study  room  at  S.  C 5:  32b 

— :  S.  C.  (the  Littig  etching) 5 :  137 

— :  view  from  "  Paradise"  (old  cut) 5:11 

— :  Women's  University  Club  (N.  Y.  City) .  .4:  87 
Pierce,   A.    M.,   09,   The   "Couch"   and   the 

"Morris    Chair"    on   "marks"   and  other 

things 3 :  84 

— ,  Why  the  "grind"  is  not  a  "celeb" 2:  87 

Pierce,   Arthur   H.,    (f);   death  of;  Alumnae 

resolutions  concerning 5:  272 

— ;  — ;  memorial  service  for 5:  178 

— ;  — ;  Tribute    to    by    Herbert    V.    Abbott 

(S.   C.    Weekly) 5:  154 

Pinafore;     burlesque     on     at     191  i's     third 

reunion 5 :  265 

Play-writing  and  babies     V.  (F.)  Church.  .  .2:  199 
Poetry  written  by  young  women;  a  review  of 

"S.  C.  Book  of  Verse"    J.  (D.)  Bacon 2:  146 

Point  system     see  Student  activities 

Pomeroy,  L.  H.,  08;  death  of 4:  118 

Pooke,  M.  L.,  05;  art  work  of 4:  269 

Porter,  E.  E.,  97,  An  Elector  speaks 5:  104 

Portraits:  Burton,  President  M.  L 1:9 

— :  — ;  (photograph  by  K.  E.  McClellan) .  .  .2:  1 

— :  Comstock,  A.  L.,  97 3:  117 

— :  Peck,  Ludella  L 4:  65 

— :  Seelye,  President  L.  C.  (bas  relief) 5:  209 

— :  — ;  (Hubbell  painting,  seated) 2:  175 

— :  — ;  (photograph  by  K.  E.  McClellan)  ...1:1 

— :  — ;  ( — ,  profile) 1 :  161 

— :  Smith,  Sophia 1 :  101 

— :  Tyler,  Henry  M 3:  181 

Praying  for  a  husband  in   Perigord     E.   R. 

Baskin 3 :  146 

Press  Board,  activities  of,  1910     A.  F.  Day.  .  1:  142 
Prison    methods   at    Bilibid,    P.    I.     F.    (B.) 

Bartter 3 :  132 

Prize  essay  competition  (general)  announcedi:  38 
Promptness,     a    disregarded    virtue     E.    T. 

Emerson 1:181 

Public  schools,  A  Word  for      K.  (M.)  Cone .  .  1 :  180 
Public  school  teachers,  a  plea  for  '  'the  right 

kind"     H.  G.  Martin 3:69 

Published  works  of  Smith  Alumnae  and  non- 
graduates,    bibliography    of,    compiled    by 

N.  E.  Browne 1:  123;  2:  83 

(and  in  each  Quarterly  thereafter) 
Puffer,  E.  D.,  91     see  Howes,  E.  (Puffer) 
"  Purple   and   Fine   Linen,"   play   by   Amita 

Fairgrieve  and  H.  F.  Miller;  awarded  prize  3:  154 

— ;  presented  in  Northampton 3:  206 

Pusey,  M.  H.,  04;  A  Gift  specialist      G.  L. 

Collin 4:89 

Quinquennial  Catalog,   1910;  distribution  of 
cost 2 :  56,  57 

Rachmaninoff,  Sergei;  his  concert  at  S.  C.  his 

first  appearance  in  America 1 :  85 

Rand,  E.  E.,  99,  "Kindly  mention"  (adver- 
tisers in  the  Quarterly) 5:  171 

— ;  becomes  business  manager  of  the  Quar- 
terly   2:113 

Rand,  H.  C,  84     see  Thayer,  H.  (Rand) 
Rankin,  M.  P.,  92     see  Wardner,  M.  (Rankin) 
Ray,  A.  C,  85,  Sidney's  class-day  (reprinted)  1:  120 
Recommendations,    Faculty    Committee    on; 

abridgment  of  report,  1912-13 5:  184 

— ;  first  year  of  work 1 :  50 

— ;  usefulness  of 3:  161 

Red  Cross     see  American  Red  Cross 
Reeves,  B.  B.,  99     see  Laws,  B.  (Reeves) 
Reeves,    Florence,    ex-01,    Who    are    they? 

(Who's  who  in  the  Quarterly) 4:31 

Remington,  E.  D.,  09    see  Wardwell,  E.  (Rem- 
ington) 
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ML  L.,  u     stt   Moseley,  M    (Rice) 
ds,  Ellen  H.  (S.);  degree  of  Sc.D.  con- 
ferred  on  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton .  .  2:  29 
Richards,  1.  L.,  97     s«  Knapp,  I.  (Richards) 
Richards,  Ml.  09     s«Torrey,  M.  (Richards) 

Rigi,  Sunrise  from    M    (R.)  rorrey    1:79 

RiaJey,  II    !•:.,  86    ste  Foote,  11.  (Risley) 

Ler,  A   P.,  11,  An  alumnae  field  day.  .5:30 
Robinson,  Justina.  So     see  Hill,  J.  (Robinson) 
Rodin.  Auguste;  a  bronze  by  given  to  Hillyer 

Art  Gallery 5:  244 

('.race.  S4     see  Frey,  G.  (Rogers) 
Royal,  N.   (Almirall),  01,  Some  trials  of  Miss 

Mabel 1 :  76 

Rocker,  E.  (Hatch'),  09;  death  of 5:  200 

Rumsey.  Olive,  93;  bequest  of  books  to  S.  C. 

Library 4:  102 

Rushmore,    E.    R.,    ex-97     see    McKeon,    E. 
(Rushmore) 

Sabbatical  year  for  faculty;  new  ruling 3:  88 

Sabin.  F.  R.,  93;  degree  of  Sc.D.  conferred  on 

at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  29 

Sachs,    M.    (Koues),    12,   A    Healer   of    men 

{poem) 5:  17 

Sammis,  F.  (Drake),  97;  death  of 3:  ^42 

Sanderson,  E.  J.,  04     see  Ladd,  E.  (Sander- 
son) 
Sarah  Berliner  Research  Fellowship;  announce- 
ment concerning 2:101 

Savings  society  for  working  girls     H.  T.  Lord  4:  13 
Scales,  E.  C,  04,  Across  the  Arizona  desert.  .3:  204 
Schoedler,    Lillian    (Barnard,    1910),    Inter- 
collegiate alumnae  athletics  in  N.  Y.  City .  .  5 :  207 
Scholarships,  The  Question  of     A.  \V.  Tallant  2:  181 
Schools,  desirability  of  knowing  conditions  in 

'  'A  Teacher  " 3:79 

See  also  Public  schools 
Schools,  open-air;  a  plea  for    F.  (K.)  Hyde.  .5:  95 
Scott,  S.  E.,  09     see  Magna,  S.  (Scott) 
Scott,  Mr.  Walter;  gives  scholarship  in  mem- 
ory of  S.  (Scott)  Magna,  09 3:210 

Sebring,  E.  G.,  89.  College  entrance  require- 
ments   5 :  69 

Secretary,  Painful  trade  of      R.  C.  Smith  .  .  .  1 :  80 
Seelye,  A.  (Barrows),  97,  Mothers  and  chil- 
dren   1: 126 

Seelye,  L.  Clark  (President-Emeritus  of  S.  C.) 
How  the  Campus  Houses  got  their  names    .5:1 

— ,  A  Loyal  Alumna  (J.  (R.)  Hill) 5:1x4 

— ;  Alumnae  Assoc,  gifts  to 2 :  53 

— ;  bas-relief  of;  notice  as  to  reproductions.  .5:  292 

— ;  — ;  (picture) 5 :  209 

— ;  — ;  placing  of 5:  250 

— ;  — ;  presentation    speech,    by   Dorothea 

Wells 5:232 

— ; — ;  presented  by  1904 5:  232 

— ; — ;  the  work  of  A.  M.  Wright 5;  2a 

— ;  becomes  President-Emeritus 1:  203 

— ;  birthday  serenade  for 2:  50 

— ;  builds  new  home  in  Northampton 1 :  86 

— ;  Hubbell  portraits  of  described 2:  153 

— ;  last   Commencement    of    his    presidency; 
"What  Commencement  meant"  E.  (McG.) 

Kimball 1 :  197 

— ;  luncheon  for  at  Islesford,  Maine,  Aug.  27, 

1910     E.  (L.)  Clarke 2:  45 

— ;  moves  to  new  home 

— ;  portraits  of;  (Hubbell  painting,  seated).  .2:  175 

— ;  — ;  (K.  E.  McClellan  photograph) 1:1 

— ;  — ;  ( — ,  profile) 1 :  161 

— ;   President  Seelye  from  a  faculty  stand- 
point   by    "A    Member  of  the   Faculty" 

(reprinted) 1 :  178 

— ;  resignation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

S.C 1:215 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,   2:216;  3:200; 

4:  216;  5:  233 
— ;  Tarbell  portrait  of  exhibited  in  Rome.  .  .2:  151 
— ;  Tribute  to    E.  (L.)  Clarke  (reprinted) ...  1:  174 
— ;   "Valedictory   meeting";   greeting,    "For 
President     Seelye,"     {poem)     by     F.     (D.) 

Gifford 1 :  176 

— ;  — ;  greeting  from  CD.  Park,  1900 1:  203 

— ;  — ;  greeting  from  Prof.  Henry  M.  Tyler.  .  1:  204 
— ;  — ;  greeting  from  Rev.  Arthur  Gillett.  .  .  .  1 :  203 
— ;  — ;  greeting,   "The  Word  from  79"  by 

M.  B.  Whiton 1:161 

— ;  — ;   President   Seelye 's   response   to   the 
greetings 1 :  204 
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— ;  — ;  speeches  issued  in  book  form 2:  114,  172 

— ,  and  Mrs.  Seelye;  family  gathering  at  Little 

Cranberry  Island.  Maine 5=  33 

— ,  — ;  Golden  wedding  of      M.  A.  Jordan.  .  .5:  84 
Seelye   Memorial  Fund  and  L.  Clark  Seelye 

Library  fund  merged 2:  57 

Seelye   Reading   Room   in   Library  of  S.   C; 

name  given 2 :  56,  57 

Self-help   Bureau     E.   (S.)   Ladd 3:9 

— ;   working   of 4:  177 

Senior  dramatics:  list  of  plays,  1889-1913-  •  -5-  249 
— ;  proposal  to  hold  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall.  .5:  236 

— ;  serenading  after;  rules  regarding 3:  210 

See  also  under  "News  from  Northampton" 
in  each  July  issue 
Serenading  at  class  suppers;  a  criticism     L. 

(M.)  Lloyd,  97 4:  158 

— ;  Replies  ("delightful"),  K.  (M.)  Cone,  794:  226 
— ; — ;  (a  classmate's  apology)  G.  (K.)  McCon- 

nell,  97 4:  224 

— ;  — ;  M.  (E.)  Stanwood,  03 4:  159 

— ;  — ;  Sidney  Baldwin,  10 4:  225 

— ;  — ;  E.  G.  F.  Duffield,  11 4:  160 

Shaffer,  A.  B.,  09;  death  of 2:  166 

Shaw,  Dr.  Anna;  addresses  N.  Y.  City  S.  C. 

Club 3:38 

Sherwood,    S.     E.,    ex-10     see    McNett,    S. 

(Sherwood) 
Shipman,  Carolyn,  92     see  Whipple,  C.  (Ship- 
man) 

Silent  partners  (editorial) 1 :  180 

Simons,  G.  (Churchyard),  88,  On  civic  duty  of 

women  (Alumnae  Assembly,  1913) 4:  209 

Skinner,  A.  (Gray),  06,  Vocational  vs.  cultural 

courses,  a  possible  solution 4:  221 

Sleeper,  Henry  D.,  (f),  Position  of  S.  C.  as  to 

Art  and   Music 5:  77 

Smith,  A.  M.,  03  see  Hepburn,  A.  (Smith) 
Smith,  E.  C,  95  see  O'Brien,  E.  (Smith) 
Smith,  G.  (Cochrane),  10;  guest  house  of  at 

Old  Deerfield     C.   I.   Baker 5:  172 

Smith,  H.  E.,  12;  awarded  graduate  fellow- 
ship of  Students'  Aid  Soc.,  1912 3:  209 

— ;  at  Simmons 4:  42 

I    Smith,  M.  B.,  08,  Cooperative  housekeeping 

in  the  Lawrence  House 3:  188 

j   — ,  Need  for  a  cooperative  dormitory 1 :  181 

Smith,  R.  C,  99,  Painful  trade  of  Secretary  .  .  1 :  80 

Smith,  Sophia  (Founder  of  S.  C.) ;  portrait .  .  .  1 :  101 

I   — ;  What  she  read     Rev.  John  M.  Greene.  .1:  164 

Smith,  S.  L.,  13,  Note  Room.  .5:  38,  109,  181,  245 

Smith,  T.  L.,  82;  death  of 5:  191 

— ;  Tribute  to    G.  Stanley  Hall 5:  191 

Smith  Clubs,  local     see  under  '  'The  Alumnae 

Association  "  in  each  issue 
Smith    College;    Beginnings     of      Rev.  John 

M.  Greene 1 :  101 

— ;  general  view  of  (the  Littig  etching)   5:  137 

— ;  in  1877;  pictures  from  Scribner's  Monthly  5:  32a 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.;  Alumnae  auxiliary;  proposed  .2:  240 

— ;  — ;  plan  for 4:  180 

— ;  — ;  notice  concerning 5:  185 

— ;  president  of  to  be  ex  officio  member  of 

College  Council 4:  38 

— ;  singing  of  Christmas  carols  by,  first  occa- 
sion   of 2 :  97 

— ;  Vocational  conference  under  auspices  of.  .2:  156 

Smith  College  Book  of  Verse;  notice  of 1:  50 

S.  C.  Council;  composition  of 4:  38 

— ;  represented  on  Social  regulations  Com- 
mittee  3: 153.  160 

See  also     College  authorities  at  S.  C. 
S.  C.  Library     see  Library  of  S.  C. 
S.  C.  Monthly;  room  in  Students'  Building  re- 
furnished, 1910 1 :  193 

C.  C.  Orchestra,  The     C.  B.  Bourland 4:  76 

S.  C.  Song  Book;  published  by  College  Clef 

Club 1:50 

Smith  College  Weekly;  announcement 2:  157 

— ;  begins  publication 3:  159 

'  'Smith  girls,"  Why  they  are  different     C.  (T.) 

Allen 5:238 

Snow,  F.  H.,  04,  Dramatics  in  John  M.  Greene 

Hall 5:236 

— ,  The  Library 1 :  59 

— ;  "Northampton  News"  in  volume  1  and 

volume  2 
Social  regulations  and  student  government  at 

S.  C.     L.  (C.)  Noyes 2:71 

Social  regulations  at  S.  C. ;  printed 1 :  39 
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— ;  text  in  full,  1910 2 :  98 

Social-service  nurse,  Work  of   F.  M.  Johnson.  5:  18 

See  also  Hospitals,  Social  work  for 
Social  work,  volunteer;   how  placed     E.   T. 

Emerson 5'  172 

Societies.non-academic,  and  the '  'Class  Book ' ' 

(5.  C.  Weekly) 4:  36 

Song  competition,  first  established,  May  25, 

1910 1:  191 

Southern  Club  scholarship;  terms  of 2:  92 

Spahr,  J.  (Fine),  83;  daughter  Margaret  wins 

entrance  examination  prize,  1910 2:  52 

Spanish  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Speare,  H.  M.,  09,  Ivy  song,  1909 1:  34 

Spectator  Club     see  Clubs  departmental 

Spring  and  the  birds     E.  I.  Telling 3:  147 

Stanwood,  M.    (Evans),    03,   "Million-dollar 

Farce"  at  Alumnae  Rally,  1913 4:  236 

— ;   Serenading  at  class  suppers, — a  reply  .  .  .4:  159 
Stearns,    E.    (Brown),   01,   Solidarity  of  the 

alumnae 4:97 

Stearns,  Harriet,  11     see  Green,  H.  (Stearns) 
Steen,    M.    H.,    08,    Philadelphia    Bureau   of 

Occupations 5 :  26 

Stenography  and  typewriting;  Should  S.  C. 

offer?     C.    G.    Chase 4:161 

See  also  Vocational  vs.  cultural  courses 
Stevens,     Ernesta,     03     see     Carleton,     E. 

(Stevens) 
Stevenson,  C.  (Thurber),  04,  The  Information 

clerk 3:81 

— ,  The  Mountain  (poem) 1:61 

— ,  Vocational   Bureau  proposed    ("Another 

door  ") 1 :  129 

Stoddard,  John  T.  (f);  portrait  by  Lockwood 

placed  in  Library 4:  103 

Stone,  A.  W.  and  Tallant,  A.  W.,  97.  The 

Gentle  art  of  elocution 3:  148 

Stone,  M.  E.,  09;  assists  in  organizing  a  loan 

library  of  text-books 1 :  48 

Story,   Edwin   Bruce    (f);  death  of 1:38,39 

— ;  memorial  recital  for 1 :  85 

Strickland,  R.  L.,  99     see  Allen,  R.  (Strick- 
land) 

Strong,  M.  L.,  01;  death  of 4:48 

Student  activities;  committee  to  regulate.  .  .3:  208 

— ;  The  Point  system     F.  A.  Angell 4:  78 

Student  government  at  S.  C.     L.  (C.)  Noyes  .2:71 
Student   Volunteer   convention;   S.    C.   dele- 
gates, 1910 1:87 

Students'  Aid   Society;  after  thirteen  years 

N.  (P.)  Webb .2:  121 

— ;  Fellowship;  attempt  to  establish     C.  (M.) 

Bacon 3:6 

— ;  — ;  awarded  to  H.  E.  Smith,  '12 3:  209 

— ;  — ;  terms  of,  1912 3:  153 

— ;  — ;  terms  of,  1913     C.  B.  Bourland 4:  156 

— ;  undergraduate  committee 3:  43 

— ;  work  of,  1912 4:  42 

Students'  Council     see  Smith  College  Council 
Students'  Exchange;  regulations  established .  .  1 :  139 
Studio  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
"Stunts"  at  alumnae  functions     M.  W.  Keyes2:  139 

Suffrage  Club ;  petition  to  form,  in  S.  C 5 :  38 

— ;  formed,  for  discussion  only 5:  108 

Suffrage  in  California;  share  of  S.  C.  class  of 

88  in 3:  95;  4:  no 

Suffrage  question;     ("Neither  fish  nor  flesh 

nor  good  red  herring")     A.  L.  Comstock.  .  1 :  32 

Taft,  William  Howard   (Ex-President  of  the 

U.  S.);  gives  address  Feb.  22,  1914 5:  183 

Tallant,  A.  W.,  97,  A  Forgotten  tongue 3:  29 

— ,  Healers  of  men  (poem) 4:  23 

— ,  Question  of  scholarships 2:  181 

— ,   and   Stone,   A.   W.,   The   Gentle   art  of 

elocution 3 :  148 

"Tasting  of  the  stew";  1910's  burlesque  on 

1913's  senior  dramatics 4:  248 

Taylor,  C.  W.,  00     see  Ferry,  C.  (Taylor) 
Taylor,  James  M.,  LL.  D.  (President,  Vassar 

College),    address   at   Alumnae   Assembly, 

1913 4:209 

Telepathy    and     the     magazine     publishers 

A.  S.  Merchant 4:  29 

Telescopium     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Telling,  E.  I.,  04,  A  Spring  heretic 3:  147 

Ten  years  later;  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 

1900 1 :  132 
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Tenney,  M.  A.,  ex-82,  The  "Latest  style"  in 

punctuation 5:  171 

Tenney     House;     account     of      cooperative 

methods  in 3 :  160 

— ;  early  days  in  described 1 :  182 

— ;  working  of 4:  177 

ter  Meulen,   G.    (Dyar),  97.  An  Old   Dutch 

town 1:  127 

Thayer,  H.  (Rand),  84,  Blazing  the  Settle- 
ment trail 2 :  130 

Theater  (The)  and  the  college  woman     E.  A. 

McFadden 4:  146 

Theater,  A  Municipal     Charlotte  Bannon.  .  .4:  81 
Thurber,    Candace,    04     see    Stevenson,    C. 

(Thurber) 
Tilden,   E.   S.,   01,    "The  sun  was  shining" 

(open-air  school  rooms) 3:  146 

Titsworth,  S.  S.,  97.  The  Case  for  the  Quar- 
terly  3: 184 

— ,  No  new  thing 2 :  141 

Tomlinson,    E.    C,    99     see    Hitchcock,    E. 

(Tomlinson) 
Torrence,   O.    (Dunbar),   94,   Other   people's 

children 1 :  185 

— ,  The  Prison  of  affection  (reprinted) 1:  15 

— ,  Tribute  to  Grace  Lathrop  Collin $:  us 

Torrey,  M.  (Richards),  99,  Sunrise  from  Rigi .  1 :  79 
Tower,  L.  A.,  05     see  Chandler,  L.  (Tower) 
Townsend,  Margaret,  11,  "Alumnae  Notes" 

in  the  Quarterly 5 :  101 

Tramping  with  a  knapsack  E.  M.  Ester- 
brook  4: 164 

Treasurers    and    prompt    payment    of    dues 

E.  N.  Hill 1:74 

Trustees  of  S.    C;  committee  on   Buildings 

and  Grounds  formed 3:88 

— ;  committee  on  Memorials  formed 3:  88 

Tuckerman,  C.  M.,  ex-79  see  Allen.  C. 
(Tuckerman) 

Tuition  price  at  S.  C.  raised  to  $150.00 1:  85 

Tutt,  M.  (Kern),  07;  death  of 4:  118 

Tyler,  E.  B.,  05     see  Leonard,  E.  (Tyler) 
Tyler.  Rev.  Henry  M.,  D.  D.  (f)  (First  Dean 
of  S.  C.)i  Position  of  Greek  in  our  educa- 
tional system 1 :  54 

— ,  Greeting  from  the  S.  C.  Faculty  at  In- 
auguration of  President  Burton 2:17 

— ;  portrait;  (painting  by  Mary  Gulliver,  S.  C. 
82),    presented   to    College   by   the   Greek 

Club 1:  202 

— ; — ;  (photograph  by  K.  E.  McClellan) 3:  181 

— ;  presents  reproduction  of  his  Burns  holo- 
graph to  Edinburgh  collection 2:  155 

— ;  retirement  of 3:  181 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  191 2 3:  199 

— ;  speaks  at  Valedictory  meeting  of  President 

Seelye 1  '•  204 

Tyler   House;    G.    S.   Woodbury,    S.    C.    85. 

appointed  Head 1 :  38 

— ,  and  Annex;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burrell  appointed 

Head 2:52 

Typewriting  see  Vocational  vs.  cultural 
courses 

Umbstaetter,  Amo,  16;  awarded  entrance 
examination  prize 4:  35 

Utrecht,  an  old  Dutch  town  G.  (D.)  ter 
Meulen 1:127 

Valedictory  meeting  see  Seelye,  L.  Clark 
&c. ;  "Valedictory  meeting" 

Valentine,  A.  (Flershem),  97,  Some  data  on 
divorce 2 :  197 

Van  Hook,  E.  (vom  Baur),  04,  Some  journal- 
istic experiences  in  Germany 3:22 

Van  Kleeck,  M.  A.,  04,  The  Campaign  for 
$300,000.00  in  N.  Y.  State 4-  7 

— ,  Facts  and  theories  about  women's  work    .2:75 

— ,  The  New  department  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations 4:85 

— ,  Organizing  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations 3:14 

— ,  Report  from  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations 4:31 

Vassar  College;  Alumnae  endowment  of 2:  169 

Verse :    A  B  C  f or  Alums.     Grace  Viele 2:211 

Call  for  the  new  days     F.  (D.)  Gifford 2 :  68 

Child    in    the    French    convent     G.    (H.) 

Conkling 1 :  5 

Far  away  princess,  The     A.M.  Wright .  .  .  .  1 :  1 1 1 
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Verse: — Continued  page 

For  President  Seelye     F.  (D.)  Gifford i :  176 

A  Healer  of  men     M.  (K.)  Sachs 5:17 

Healers  of  men     A.  W.  Tallant 4:  23 

Home     E.  R.  Baskin 4:  217 

Hour-glass  sands     E.  \V.  Hawkins 3:  183 

"If";  1899's  15th  reunion  poem     B.  (R.) 

Laws 5:  250 

Life  at  Smith     M.  H.  A.  Mather 2:  210 

The  Mountain     C.  (T.)  Stevenson 1:61 

Origins      F.  (D.)  Gifford 1:13 

"Pin  of  the  force,"  scene  from;  burlesque 
at  191 1 's  third  reunion     E.  G.  F.  Duf- 

field 5:  265 

Quindecennial  song  of  1896     C.  R.  Wing.  .2:  218 

Siesta  in  Taboga     E.  (B.)  Glines 1:57 

— ;  (corrected  form) 1 :  110a 

Song:  The  Fairies'  dance     S.  (F.)  Allen.  .  .    1 :  172 
To   Father  and    Mother,   on   their  golden 
wedding  morning,  Nov.    17,   1913     Wil- 
liam D.  Gray 5 :  84 

A  Triolet     E.  N.  Hill 3:  131 

Twenty  years  after     E.  B.  Brown 3:  219 

Wanderer     M.  A.  Goodman 1:  109 

Will    you    come    with    me,    Sophia,    dear? 

Katherine  Berry 2 :  209 

Verse,  translation:    Appleblossoms,  from  the 
Danish  of  Ludwig  Holstein     Agnes  Mynter  2 :  86 
— :  Horace,  Ode  II.,  6     translated  by  E. 

(L.)  Ewing 3:21 

Verse,    reprinted:    Before    I   knew      L.   T. 

Nicholl 5 :  169 

— :  Butterfly  davs     Elizabeth  Babcock    ...2:185 

— :  The  End  of  light     V.  (C.)  Lupton 2:  120 

— :  If  love  be  love     G.  (W.)  Pangborn 3:64 

— :  "In   parvo,"    In    memory    of    Richard 

Watson  Gilder     H.  (B.)  Ford 2:  137 

— :  A  Joy  from  little  things     F.  (D.)  Gifford  1:  73 
— :  The  Lady  Senbtes     G.  (W.)  Pangborn  1:21 

— :  The  Mystery     B.  C.  Lovell 1 :  179 

— :  Pitiful  tale  of  a  prom,   man     V.   (C.) 

Lupton 1 :  173 

— :  To  an  orchid     G.  (H.)  Conkling 4:  145 

Viele,  Grace,  01,  A.  B.  C.  for  Alums 2:211 

Vincent,  Marie,  07 ;  death  of 1 :  47 

Vinton,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.,  D.D.  (Trustee 

ofS.C);  death  of 2:  158 

Vocational  bureau;  proposed  C.  (T.)  Steven- 
son   1:129 

See  also  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions 

Vocational  conference  of  19 11  at  S.  C 2:  156 

Vocational  movement,  The,  and  the  college 

woman     E.  K.  Adams 2:  175 

Vocational    training;    A.    C.    A.    Bulletin    on 

prepared  by  Prof.  E.  K.  Adams  of  S.  C 5=35 

Vocational  vs.  cultural  courses;  M.  L.  Benton  4:  68 

— ;  E.  (L.)  Day 4:  130 

— ;    as   affecting    secondary    schools     J.    H. 

Gulliver 5:138 

— ;   guidance  rather  than   training     M.   W. 

Calkins 5 :  100 

- — ;  importance  of  general  household  informa- 
tion    G.  P.  Fuller 5 :  29 

— ;  in  defence  of  the  cultural     F.  (A.)  Gilbert  .4:  220 

— ;  a  possible  solution     A.  (G.)  Skinner 4:  221 

Voice  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Vollmer,  S.  (Homans),  90,  Pleasure  and  profit 

in  farming 2 :  192 

vom  Baur,  Edith,  04  see  Van  Hook,  (E.  vom 
Baur) 

Wagenhals,  K.  H.,  05;  Quarterly  cover 
design  by 1:50 

Walbridge,  H.  I.,  02  and  Chase,  E.  W.,  02, 
"Alice  in  Wonderland;  or  The  Sweet  girl 
graduate  " ;  play  at  10th  reunion 3 :  223 

Wallace,  J.  M.,  91,  What  say  the  house- 
keepers?   4 :  94 

Wallace,  W.  (Dewing),  02;  sends  clipping 
from  Journal  des  Debats    about  S.  C 4:97 

Wallace  House;  Miss  Jeannette  Hart  ap- 
pointed Head 2:52 
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Walton,  Mabel,  94  see  Wanamaker,  M. 
(Walton^ 

Wanamaker,  M.  (Walton)  94;  member  of 
Council  Committee,  1910 1 :  89 

Ward,  M.  (May),  99;  German  seminar  room 

in  S.  C.  Library  a  memorial  to 3:170 

Wardwell,  E.  (Remington),  09,  Report,  as 
chairman  of  Alumnae  dramatics  com- 
mittee   3 :  44 

Washington's   Birthday   at  S.    C,   after  ten 

years     E.  N.  Hill 4:  165 

Waterman,  Frank  A.  (f);  appointed  to  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board 1 :  141 

Webb,  N.  (Packard),  ex-85,  Students'  Aid 
Society  after  thirteen  years 2:121 

Wellesley  College;  fire  at 5 :  207 

— ;  — ;  S.  C.  raises  fund  for 5:247,  250 

— ;  petition  looking  to  increased  holdings.  .  .  .2:  171 

Wells,  Dorothea,  04,  College  entrance  require- 
ments, again 5 :  146 

— ,  Speech,  presenting  bas  relief  of  President 
Seelye,  1914 5 :  232 

Wells,  M.  M.,  95,  Concerning  Alumnae 
Trustees 2 :  201 

Welsh,  C.  M.,  08.  Report  of  Students'  Aid 
Fellowship,  1908-09 1:91 

Westwood,  E.  H.,  03,  The  Problem  of  indus- 
trial reform 4:  25 

Wheeler,  A.  M.,  05,  Cry  of  the  children 2:  198 

Whipple,  C.  (Shipman),  92,  To  the  Laodi- 
ceans 1 :  53 

Whitcomb,  M.  S.,  00  see  Clark,  M.  (Whit- 
comb) 

Whiton,  M.  B.,  79.  The  Word  from  79,  at 
'  'Valedictory  meeting  "  of  President  Seelye  1 :  161 

"Who's  who"  in  the  Quarterly,  a  suggestion 
Florence  Reeves 4:31 

Wiggin,  P.  G.,  90     see  Leonard,  P.  (Wiggin) 

WTing,  C.  R.,  96,  Quindecennial  song  of  96.  .  .  .2:  217 

Wolcott,  C.  A.,  86     see  Bates,  C.  (Wolcott) 

Women  and  University  positions  R.  S. 
Phelps 1 :  29 

Women,  employment  of     see  Women's  work 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

(Boston) ,  library  of 5 :  135 

Women's  Industrial  Exhibition   (2d),  N.  Y. 

City;  Smith  women  in     Katherine  Forest .  .4:  154 

Women's  University  Club  (N.  Y.  City) 
Dorothy  Kenyon 5 1167 

— ;  new  home  of;  described,  I.  E.  McKinney .  .4:  87 

— ;  — ;    {picture) 4:  87 

Women's  work,  facts  and  theories  about 
M.  A.  Van  Kleeck 2 :  75 

Wood,  Georgia,  ex-96  see  Pangborn,  G. 
(Wood)  . 

Woodbury,  G.  S.,  85;  appointed  Head  of  Tyler 
House 1:38 

Woods,  E.  (Bush),  96,  Plans  for  alumnae 
work 2 :  46 

— ,  What  shall  the  Alumnae  Assoc,  do  for  the 

College?  (1910) 1 :  208 

Woods,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  (Trustee  of  S.  C); 
Tribute  to    J.  (R.)  Hill 1 :  88 

Woolley,  Mary  Emma,  LL.D.  (President  Mt. 
Holyoke  College) ;  address  at  Inauguration 
of  Pres.  Burton,  quoted 2:  31 

— ;  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  at  Inaug- 
uration of  Pres.  Burton 2 :  30 

Wright,  Alice  M.,  04,  The  Far  away  princess 

(poem) I :  III 

— ;  "Force"  (photograph  of  sculpture  by 
Miss  Wright) 2 :  65 

— ;  maker  of  bas  relief  of  President  Seelye ....  5 :  233 

Wright,  Helen,  05,  Commercial  value  of  a 
college  degree 3 :  204 

Yale,  Caroline  Ardella;  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  con- 
ferred on  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton .  .  2 :  29 
Yeaw,  M.  C,  11,  Smith  girls'  work  at  Mt.  Ivyi:  195 
Young,  Alfred,  Tribute  to  Ludella  L.  Peck.  .  .4:  66 
Y.    W.    C.    A.    Secretaryship   as   a   vocation 
F.  (A.)  Gilbert 3:  73 
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Aitken,  Son  &  Co.,  (Mrs.  E.  Cushing),  N.  Y. 

City     Interior  Decoration 4:  2,  3 

Alchauquin  Studios,  N.  Y.  City  Gift  Shop  ....5:4 
Allen,  L.  E.,  W.  Newton,  Mass.     School  for 

Girls 5:4 

Alumnae  House,  Northampton  (M.  L.  James, 

S.  C.  04) 4:4-5:4 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  N.  Y. 

City 3:2-5:  1 

Ashley  Hall  Charleston,  S.  C.     (M.  V.  McBee, 

S.  C.  06)     School  for  Girls 5:4 

Baker,    Walter    &    Co.     Dorchester,    Mass. 

Chocolate 4: 1- 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  &  B.  F.  (S.  C.  95)  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.     Teacher's  Agency 1:  1-2:  4; 

Beckman  Northampton,  Confectioner         3:  3- 
Bellevue     Hospital     N.     Y.     City     Training 

School  for  Nursing 2:3- 

Best&Co.  N.Y.  City  Children's  Clothing  . 
Boyden's  Northampton  Restaurant  ...  .3:  3- 
Bradford,  E.  L.  (S.  C.  10)     Buffalo     Interior 

Decoration 

Bradford,  M.  A.     Boston     Artistic  jewelry.  .  . 
Brennan,  Mrs.  E.  R.     Northampton     Rooms 

and  Board 

Bridgman  &  Lyman  Northampton  Book- 
sellers   

Butler  &  Ullman,  Successors  to  H.  W.  Field 

Northampton     Florists 

Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women 

Philadelphia 4:  2-5:  2 

Burnham  School  for  Girls     Northampton  3:  2-5:  4 

Cahoon,  J.  C.  (S.  C.  1 1)  &  Forsythe,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

N.  Y.  City     The  Noon  Day  Tea  Room 5:2,3 

Camp  Cedar   (Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.)     Miss 

Fox     Philadelphia 5:3 

Canning,    E.    J.     Northampton     Landscape 

Gardener 5 :  2-4 

Capen,  Miss  B.  T.  &  Gill,  B.  F.  (S.  C.  87) 

Northampton    School  for  Girls 2:  4-5:  4 

Century  Co.     N.  Y.  City     Books 1:1,2,4 

Chickering  &  Sons     Boston     Pianos 5:4 

Children's     Memorial     Hospital     Chicago 

School  for  Nurses 1 :  1-5 :  4 

Children's   Publishing   Co.     Cincinnati 1:1-4 

Copper     Kettle     Tea     Room     Los    Angeles 

(Harriet  Morris,  S.  C.  97) 1 :  1-4;  5 : 4 

Cotrell  &  Leonard  Albany  Costumes  1:3;  5:4 
Covey,  F.  H.  &  J.  (England)  (S.  C.  04)  Boys' 

Camp,  Winnecook  Lake,  Me 1:3 

Cummings,  M.  H.  (S.  C.  95)  Boston  Clas- 
sical School  for  Girls 3 :  2-5 :  2 

Cushing,   Mrs.    E.     N.   Y.    City;   Greenwich 

Conn.     Interior     Furnishing     (See      also 

Aitken,  Son  &  Co.) 4:  1-5:  4 

Davis,  F.  E.  Northampton  Jeweler.  .  .  .2:  3-4:  2 
de  Hart,  K.  S.  E.  Orange,  N.  J.  Soprano.  ...1:2 
Dobson,  R.  C.  Northampton  Bookplates  1:1-4 
Draper  Hotel     Northampton 2 :  3-5 :  4 

Elmhurst  School  for  Girls  Connersville,  Ind. 
(C.  L.  Sumner,  S.  C.  90) 1 :  2-5 :  4 

Farnsworth,    C.    H.   &   Mrs.     Thetford,   Vt. 

Girls'  Camp  (Camp  Hanoum) 5:3 

Ferris,  Amy  (S.  C.  01)     N.  Y.  City     Interior 

Decoration 2:3;    5 :  1-4 

Field,    H.     W,     Northampton     Florist     (See 

also  Butler  &  Ullman) 1:  1;  2:  3,  4;  3:  1-5:3 

Fifth  Ave.  Agency     N.  Y.   City     Teachers' 

Agency 5:2 

Francis  V.  H.  (S.  C.  92)     Philadelphia     A.  C. 

A.  Literature 5:1 

Garrett,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Northampton  Board 
and  Rooms .• 3:1.2 

Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
"Jello" 2:3-5:4 
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Gladden,   Alice    (S.    C.   84)   &  Jones,   G.  L. 

Columbus,  O.     School  for  Girls 5:4 

Gooding,  Edith  (S.  C.  86)     Brockport,  N.  Y. 

School  for  Girls 5:4 

Green      Dragon     Northampton     Pottery, 

Brass  &c 2:3:3:3;  5:1 

Hall,  M.  H.   (S.  C.  83)     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

School  for  Girls 5:4 

Hamlin  School  for  Girls     San  Francisco .  2:  4;  3:  1-3 

Handel  Co.     Meriden,  Conn.     Lamps 5:  i~3 

Hillside    School    for    Girls     Norwalk,  Conn. 

(Founded  by  E.  B.  Mead,  S.  C.  83) 

(M.  R.  Brendlinger  &  V.  H.  Francis,  S.  C. 

92) 3:4-5:4 

Horace    Mann    School:    Teachers'    College, 

Columbia  University     N.  Y.  City 2 :  4-5 :  4 

Hotel  McAlpin     N.  Y.  City 4:  2-5:4 

Hotel  Martha  Washington     N.  Y.  City.  .2:3-5:4 
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THE   STUDY   OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Ruth  Shepard  Phelps 

[Miss  Phelps,  who  was  graduated  in  1899,  has  since  been  a  student  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature  at  Columbia,  where 
she  took  her  A.  M.  degree  in  1910.  She  is  now  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  is  the  compiler  of  an  anthology  of  poems  about 
Italy,  called  "Skies  Italian,"  the  introduction  to  which — a  sonnet — was  printed  in 
the  Quarterly  for  January,  191 1.] 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  modern  languages  over  the  ancient.  Everybody, 
I  am  firmly  persuaded,  should  have  both.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to  defend 
them  against  the  doubts  and  suspicions  that  assail  them  from  various 
quarters  every  now  and  then.  But  it  would  be  agreeable  if  the  analysis 
from  a  single  point  of  view  of  their  uses  and  their  delights  should  provoke 
a  little  discussion  as  to  methods  of  teaching  them,  or  as  to  their  place,  as 
our  editor  has  phrased  it,  "in  the  curriculum  and  in  life." 

Foreign  travel  has  conspired  with  vanity,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  make 
them  at  present  in  some  respects  rather  overrated — though  I  seem  to  hear 
from  all  sides  the  indignant  protest  that  their  importance  for  foreign 
travel  cannot  be  overrated ;  and  in  one  sense  of  course  that  is  true,  they 
do  double  its  joys.  One  has  only  to  compare  his  recollection  of  a  visit 
to  a  country  whose  language  is  unknown — Holland,  say,  or  Russia,  or 
Japan — with  his  stay  in  France  or  Germany,  to  have  at  once  the  measure 
of  their  desirability.  Holland,  to  one  innocent  of  Dutch,  is  just  a  picture- 
country.  One  says  at  every  step,  "How  curious!"  or  "How  pretty!" 
but  remains  forever  outside.  Whereas  to  be  able  to  read  the  signs  in  the 
streets,  "take  in"  a  daily  newspaper,  deal  at  little  shops  where  English  is 
not  spoken,  scrape  acquaintance  in  railway-carriage  or  tram,  or  even  just 
eavesdrop  as  one  goes  his  tourist's  way,  and  see  how  much  he  can  under- 
stand— all  this  establishes  that  sense  of  belonging,  of  personal  relation- 
ship, which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  "spirit 
of  place." 

Foreign  tongues  for  foreign  travel  are  right  and  necessary  enough  for 
such  pleasures  and  uses  as  these;  it  is  another  kind  of  demand  for  them, 
the  social,  which  appears  excessive  and  factitious.     For  a  long  time 
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America  lay  so  far  from  Europe  that  only  persons  of  cultivation  for  the 
most  part  "went  abroad,"  and  such  travellers  usually  knew  at  least 
one  of  the  languages.  But  now  that  the  two  hemispheres  have  happily 
been  brought  near,  and  everyone  can  hope  to  become  once  and  more  than 
once  a  pilgrim  more  or  less  " passionate"  according  to  the  limits  of  his 
nature  and  his  imagination,  a  great  many  Americans  who  could  not 
speak  the  languages  have  been  put  to  shame  in  foreign  parts.  The 
natives  with  whom  we  deal  have  largely  acquired  English  for  our  con- 
venience, and  speak  it  with  a  not  wholly  concealed  contempt  for  our 
meaner  abilities,  while  our  own  fellow-countrywomen  with  the  gift  of 
tongues  are  insupportable.  I  have  known  an  American  woman  to 
darken  every  meal  at  a  pension  table,  because  she  spoke  French  unnatu- 
rally well  and  was  inhumanly  well  aware  of  it.  No  study  connected  with 
the  higher  education  seems  to  lead  so  often  to  sheer  conceit  as  the  one 
under  consideration.  History,  mathematics,  philosophy,  leave  men 
modest,  although  (perhaps  because!)  they  call  for  a  much  higher  order  of 
talent.  But  a  pretty  fluency  in  even  one  modern  language  vaunteth 
itself  and  is  not  seldom  puffed  up.  And,  ironically  enough,  this  seems 
to  be  the  form  of  intellectual  accomplishment  that  enjoys  most  prestige 
in  the  world  outside  of  academic  walls,  when  psychology  and  physics, 
calculus  and  the  classics,  will  leave  folk  cold! 

These  discountenanced  travellers  it  is  who  create  the  large  meretricious 
demand  for  modern  languages.  Sometimes  they  stay  on  until  they  have 
themselves  acquired  the  facility  they  admired;  more  often,  they  come 
home  and  provide  French  governesses  for  their  children.  I  know  of  a 
young  woman  who  in  order  to  keep  her  idiom  pure  wrote  home  to  her 
mother  from  Paris  all  one  winter  exclusively  in  French,  although  the 
poor  lady  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  language  and  had  to  have  the  letters 
translated.  I  have  seen  a  young  father  refrain  from  intercourse  with  his 
children  for  fear  of  corrupting  their  accent,  and  an  indefatigable  young 
mother  strive — like  Demosthenes,  with  pebbles  in  her  mouth ! — to  achieve 
one  whose  contagion  need  not  be  dreaded.  In  such  case  she  must  forego 
the  riches  of  the  treasure-house  of  our  English  speech,  with  all  its  language 
of  tenderness,  and  make  a  foreign  tongue  the  medium  of  communion 
between  herself  and  her  child.  Moreover,  her  pains  will  surely  be 
wasted,  for  even  a  perfect  accent  will  not  hold;  the  French  even  of  a 
Frenchwoman  wears  smooth  at  the  edges  after  a  few  years  in  this  country. 

Not  that  I  misprize  a  good  accent;  I  have  even  made  a  fetich  of  it. 
And  partly  because  the  foreign  language  of  one's  predilection  when 
spoken  with  a  choice  accent  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  a  veritable 
music,  partly  because  the  effort  for  elegant  precision  in  the  unfamiliar 
foreign  sounds  reacts  favorably  upon  our  slipshod  pronunciation  of 
English  vowels,  I  would  have  every  teacher  a  stickler  for  accent.  But 
one's  quarrel  with  the  attitude  just  described  is  that  it  asks  only  the  husk 
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and  not  the  kernel,  and  prizes  mere  verbal  fluency  above  everything  else. 
Grammar  and  literature  are  negligible;  ideas  do  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion. Those  discountenanced  pilgrims  already  referred  to  will  come  home 
with  an  exaggerated  respect  for  the  " culture"  of  the  graceful  foreign 
woman  whose  fluency  in  three  languages  is  just  a  social  accomplishment 
due  to  the  accidental  advantage  of  her  environment,  and  who  never  had 
an  idea  in  her  life;  and  then  they  will  believe  a  year  in  Europe  better  for 
their  daughter  than  a  college  education.  The  rapid  extension  in  all  our 
schools  and  colleges,  however,  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  and 
the  greater  attention  paid  every  year  to  getting  the  students  of  even  large 
classes  to  speak,  will  be  the  best  cure  for  this.  The  frequency  of  the 
accomplishment  will  reduce  its  prestige;  its  place  in  a  college  curriculum, 
with  the  accompanying  study  of  literature,  will  forbid  its  lamentable 
divorce  from  ideas. 

When  we  begin  to  look  at  the  study  of  modern  languages  within  the 
colleges,  we  see  at  once,  of  course,  so  many  serious  uses  for  them  that 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  have  ever  been  challenged.  They  are 
the  handmaids,  if  no  more,  of  every  other  course  in  the  bulletin,  and  pro- 
vide excellent  mental  training  of  a  certain  kind.  To  make  a  rough  dis- 
tinction in  terms  which  I  am  quite  aware  may  have  validity  for  no  one 
but  the  writer,  I  should  say  that  the  training  they  afford  is  mental  rather 
than  intellectual.  That  is,  it  drills  the  memory,  teaches  accuracy, 
observation,  and  to  some  extent  logic  and  the  art  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  analogy ;  but  it  never  taught  anyone  to  think.  That  higher  function 
is  for  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  logic,  though  not  for  them  alone. 
For  this  reason  it  always  seems  a  pity  for  an  undergraduate  to  "major" 
in  modern  languages,  unless  he  have  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  them 
and  no  notable  ability  for  anything  else. 

A  new  use  for  them  has  been  created  by  our  immigration  problem. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  Italian,  acquired  perhaps  for  such  purposes  as 
eventuate  in  membership  in  a  Dante  Society,  coming  into  use  in  the 
slum  and  on  the  wharf,  helping  prepare  our  vast  agglomeration  of  inter- 
national metal  for  the  "melting-pot."  The  friendly  visitor,  the  doctor, 
the  visiting  housekeeper,  the  visiting  nurse,  the  probation  officer,  all  the 
agents  of  our  complicated  new  organization  of  social  endeavor,  have 
need  of  a  working-knowledge  of  several  languages,  of  more  various  kinds, 
it  is  true,  than  can  hope  for  notice  in  a  college  catalogue.  Our  war  with 
Spain  and  the  Panama  Canal  have  brought  about  an  unlooked-for 
renaissance  of  Spanish  even  in  the  public  schools;  the  natural  sciences 
require  German  and  French,  economists,  chemists,  and  electricians  can 
hardly  do  without  Italian,  and  commerce  and  comparative  literature 
alike  must  have  all  the  languages  there  are.     Nihil  linguarum  alienum! 

At  the  mention  of  literature  we  discern  the  most  glorious  advantage  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages.     For  those  who  love  to  travel  in  the 
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realms  of  gold,  every  new  language  is  a  new  America.  The  Divine  Comedy 
and  the  Buck  der  Lieder,  the  Spanish  drama,  Moliere  and  Racine,  the 
verse  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and  the  prose  of  Anatole  France,  whatever 
your  literary  passions — and  the  impassioned  reader,  like  the  sailor  of 
tradition,  may  have  a  love  in  every  port — it  is  only  the  modern  languages 
that  can  minister  to  their  satisfaction.  The  best  translation  is  but  a 
reflection  seen  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  slightly  awry.  The  highest 
reach  of  the  ideal  translator  is  to  make  the  foreign  music  sound  like  an 
English  classic,  and  this  was  often  achieved  by  the  sixteenth — and 
seventeenth-century  Englishman.  Hoby's  Courtier,  David  Rowlands' 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Cotton's  Montaigne  and  others  read  like  English 
works,  usually  at  the  expense  of  serious  alterations  and  interpolations. 
But  an  English  classic  is  not  the  same  as  a  German  or  an  Italian;  ideas 
can  be  carried  by  this  medium,  but  color  and  association  are  "lost  in 
transmission."  An  equivalent  is  not  the  same  thing.  What  rendering 
into  English  verse  can  quite  convey  the  thrill  of 

Net  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, 
the  ecstatic  submission  of 

e  la  sua  volontate  e  nostra  pace, 
or  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  close  of  the  second  act  of  La  vida  es  sueno  ? 
Horace  has  been  the  despair  of  our  most  elegant  poetic  wits ;  even  Austin 
Dobson  cannot  please  himself  with  a  version.  The  simplicity  of  the  sweet' 
est  German  lyric  is  not  the  simplicity  of  Wordsworth,  it  is  of  a  different 
color;  while  to  the  lover  of  French,  any  translation  is  a  vrai  supplice. 
He  is  constantly  thinking  back  to  guess  what  the  word  or  idiom  would 
be  that  lies  behind  this  or  that  phrase  of  the  translation.  "Grand," 
now;  would  that  be  "magnifique"  or  would  it  not?  Have  you  ever  tried 
Dickens  in  French,  or  Shakespeare  in  German  (which  is  very  fine),  or  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  any  Romance  tongue?  A  translation  does  not  have  to 
be  half  so  bad  as  Voltaire's  deathless  version  of  "Out,  out,  brief  candle!" 
— " Sortez,  sortez,  petite  chandelle!" — to  be  essentially  unfaithful.  The 
point  is  that  while  intellectual  ideas  can  be  conveyed  literary  quality 
cannot ;  and  if  a  translation  have  any  of  the  latter  it  will  be  characteristic 
of  the  language  translated  into,  and  not  of  the  native  idiom. 

Of  course  in  all  this  matter  of  translation,  ignorance  is  bliss.  I  have 
to  read  my  Greek  drama  in  English,  and  my  Latin  poets  too,  for  six  years 
of  Latin  are  not  enough  to  enable  one  to  read  Lucretius  without  a  trot. 
I  think  I  get  a  good  deal  out  of  it;  but  I  have  only  to  compare  the  fifth 
canto  of  the  Divina  Commedia  with  even  the  best  translation  (and  I 
believe  the  best  translations  of  epic  poems  are  the  prose  ones)  to  be  able 
to  measure  my  loss. 

But  even  in  this  most  exalted  service,  of  providing  the  lover  of  literature 
with  more  literature  to  love,  the  languages  are  still  a  means.  There 
remains  another  way  to  study  and  to  view  them,  that  is  as  an  end  in 
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themselves.  This,  however,  is  for  the  few  with  a  certain  bent  of  mind. 
For  such,  any  grammar  is  a  fascinating  study,  every  intricacy  of  locution 
a  joy.  M  French  requires  a  double  negative?  How  nice!  German  nouns 
are  highly  inflected  and  the  German  verb  is  thrown  at  the  end?  How 
interesting!  Spanish  makes  redundant  use  of  the  dative  pronoun? 
How  perfectly  delightful!"  This  naive  enthusiasm  which  must  seem 
absurd  to  those  who  do  not  share  it,  is  not  the  philologian's.  It  is  more 
nearly  the  artist's,  or  rather  the  virtuoso's.  A  foreign  language  is  thus 
a  fine  art,  its  correct  practice  a  technique,  and  in  the  exhilaration  which 
accompanies  increasing  control  over  it,  it  is  a  little  like  making  verses 
and  a  little  like  skating. 

Then  there  is  the  felicity  of  indefinitely  enlarging  the  vocabulary. 
The  quest  of  the  mot  juste  is  even  more  thrilling  when  it  draws  us  across 
the  adventurous  confines  of  several  languages.  Some  people  cannot 
help  being  happier  when  they  have  more  names  for  more  things.  How 
delightful,  for  instance,  to  get  hold  of  a  single  word  for  the  conception  of 
being  habitually  an  early  riser!  You  can,  in  French  or  Italian — though 
after  all  I  do  not  know  that  one  would  have  much  use  for  it.  Ours  is  a 
little  like  M.  Jourdain's  ecstasy  of  satisfaction,  perhaps,  at  learning  the 
difference  between  consonants  and  vowels  and  the  words  for  them,  but 
it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  Ce  pauvre  M.  Jourdain  has  been  despised 
far  beyond  his  merits.  It  is  true  that  his  acquaintance  with  belles 
lettres  was  modest  and  that  the  content  of  his  ignorances  was  unusually 
extensive,  but  the  quality  of  his  mental  temper  is  not  to  be  held  so  cheap. 
He  might  have  said  of  himself,  as  Anatole  France  says  of  the  little  boy 
he  once  was,  who  so  zealously  pursued  the  humanities  in  the  old  College 
Stanislas:  "La  curiosite  .  .  .  etait  bonne,  et  cetait  pour  aimer  que  je 
voulais  connaitre."  He  had  a  mind  that  was  transported  by  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  revelled  in  categories,  a  quality  that  commends  itself  to 
philosophers.  And  if  he  was  misled  sometimes  into  believing  that  a 
name  and  a  classification  are  real  knowledge,  philosophers  have  some- 
times suffered  a  like  deception. 

This  kind  of  enthusiasm  (which  is  so  genuine  in  some  devotees  that 
this  world  would  be  a  different  world,  life  a  different  life,  without  French 
idioms !)  can  scarcely  be  communicated  even  by  the  teacher  who  feels  it, 
but  can  sometimes  be  awakened  in  unpromising  subjects.  And  this  is 
well  worth  doing  if  we  believe  that  one  object  of  culture  is  to  make  life 
more  delightful.  An  American  teacher  can  probably  do  it  better  than  a 
"native"  because  his  point  of  view  is  the  student's.  Besides,  I  am  sure 
many  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  many  an  unnatural  foreign  idiom 
has  been  permanently  acquired  from  hearing  it  come  surprisingly  from 
English-speaking  lips.  The  more  it  differs  from  our  usage  the  more 
striking  will  appear  the  virtuosity  which  avoids  direct  translation. 
Many  oddities  of  French  construction  pass  unnoticed  when  uttered  by 
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a  Gallic  tongue,  or  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  along  with  the  intona- 
tion and  the  shrug,  which  we  yet  find  arresting  when  an  accomplished 
fellow-countryman  makes  easy  use  of  them. 

Which  of  all  these  purposes  shall  the  college  further?  Ought  it  to  try 
to  teach  its  modern-language  students  to  speak,  to  write,  to  read,  or  to 
love?  The  present  writer  would  make  the  old-fashioned  answer  that 
the  college  should  first  teach  its  students  to  read  and  write.  What, 
treat  the  living  like  the  dead?  Yes,  as  far  as  accuracy  goes.  Why  not 
set  such  a  goal  as  the  humanists  set  for  themselves  in  "Ciceronian" 
Latin?  Why  not  strive,  say,  for  "Voltaireian"  French  prose,  instead  of 
translating  evermore  inept  little  sentences  framed  to  illustrate  rules  of 
grammar?  As  for  speaking,  a  short  stay  in  the  country  will  suffice  with  a 
solid  grammatical  foundation;  I  have  seen  five  years  prove  insufficient 
without.  Sound  knowledge  of  grammar  followed  by  plenty  of  free  com- 
position (keeping  a  diary  is  one  good  way)  produces  a  control  over  idiom 
which  can  soon  be  extended  to  speech. 

Surely,  academic  training  should  aim  first  at  putting  foreign  ideas 
within  reach  of  the  student,  yet  every  year  the  criticism  comes  from  the 
departments  of  history,  literature,  and  the  sciences,  that  their  students 
cannot  read  assignments  in  French  or  German.  For  one  thing,  their 
ideal  is  not  high  enough.  They  are  startled  by  the  notion  that  what 
they  are  to  work  for  is  to  read  French  like  English.  They  are  content 
with  a  half-knowledge  which  frequently  strikes  wide  of  the  mark  and 
betrays  them  again  and  again.  Indeed  they  seem  sometimes  incapable 
of  the  conception  that  a  foreign  language  must  be  expected  to  make  as 
good  sense  as  English!  This  method  of  reading  by  intuition  is  inaptly 
called  "  sensing  it,"  and  has  its  defenders,  but  it  is  practiced  upon  an 
assumption  very  like  that  on  which  a  French  gentleman  proceeded  while 
on  a  visit  to  England.  A  friend  who  knew  him  to  be  ignorant  of  English 
asked  him  how  he  got  along  in  London:  " Mais,  tres  bien,  mon  ami. 
U  anglais,  ce  nest  que  le  frangais  mat  prononcel" 

That  method  which  uses  the  spoken  language  from  the  first  is  admira- 
bly thorough,  it  grinds  exceeding  small;  but  like  those  mills  of  the  gods 
it  grinds  very,  very  slowly.  It  should  be  commenced  in  childhood 
when  Erasmus  and  Montaigne  began  their  Latin.  In  the  few  years  of 
the  college  course  it  seems  as  if  it  could  be  enjoyed  only  at  the  expense  of 
that  expertness  in  grammar  and  syntax  which  must  underlie  even  a  good 
reading-knowledge.  But  these  are  the  heretical  views  of  an  impassioned 
grammarian. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  $300,000  IN  NEW  YORK 
Mary  Van  Kleeck 

[Mi>>  Van  Klecek  graduated  in  1904  and  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  She  is  also  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New  York  City 
and   a    member   of  the   Committee   of  seven  alumnae  of  which  her  article  speaks.] 

At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  resources  of  Smith  College  will  be  so 
increased  as  to  make  possible  a  more  adequate  expenditure  for  the 
most  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the  college,  the  teaching  force.  Before 
that  brief  time  is  past,  an  endowment  fund  of  one  million  dollars,  avail- 
able solely  for  salaries,  will  become  an  actuality.  By  June  30th,  191 3, 
the  pledge  of  $200,000,  already  made  by  the  General  Education  Board 
as  an  endorsement  of  the  past  usefulness  of  the  college  and  an  aid  in 
its  future  growth,  must  be  matched  by  $800,000  in  cash  or  dependable 
pledges.  If  the  thought  of  a  million  dollars  has  made  us  all  realize 
vividly  that  these  are  momentous  days  for  Smith  College,  then  it  is 
not  undesirable  to  continue  to  think  in  such  large  terms.  But  with 
only  eight  months  left  for  campaigning,  it  is  time  to  subdivide  our 
thoughts,  to  organize  our  forces  anew,  to  decide  how  much  may  be 
expected  from  enlightened  givers  in  every  community  where  Smith 
College  alumnae  are  living,  and  to  plan  our  activities  with  a  wisdom 
greater  than  that  of  serpents  and  less  harmless  than  that  of  doves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much  more  possible  the  undertaking 
appears,  when  it  is  apportioned  in  sections  to  different  communities. 
Instead  of  talking  about  $800,000,  why  not  decide  on  $300,000  from  New 
York  State,  $200,000  from  New  England,  $200,000  from  Chicago  and 
the  middle  west,  and  $100,000  from  the  rest  of  the  country?  Indeed 
the  chief  difficulty  in  making  this  division  is  that  it  fails  to  mention 
separately  so  many  communities  whose  interest  in  Smith  College  justi- 
fies the  expectation  of  gifts.  Minneapolis,  for  instance,  has  determined 
to  raise  single-handed  $100,000.  Moreover,  of  the  $800,000  needed, 
$100,000  has  already  been  raised,  so  that  each  section  of  the  country 
has  made  a  beginning  in  gathering  together  its  portion. 

In  New  York,  a  committee  of  seven  alumnae,  with  Mrs.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.  as  chairman,  have  begun  a  campaign  for  $300,000.  As 
yet  they  can  tell  only  of  their  machinery,  and  not  of  its  results,  for  they 
have  been  organized  but  a  few  weeks.  Nevertheless,  the  editors  of 
the  Quarterly  have  assured  them  that  a  description  of  the  plans  in 
New  York,  may,  perchance,  be  of  interest  to  workers  for  the  fund  in 
other  communities. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  President  Burton  to  help  him  in 
utilizing   all   the   available   resources   in    New   York.     These   resources 
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include  alumnae  gifts,  of  course,  but  primarily  the  task  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  study  the  field,  to  know  what  possible  donors  are  most  likely 
to  respond  and  how  they  may  best  be  approached,  and  to  make  use  of 
every  bit  of  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  which  any  New  Yorker  connected 
with  the  college  may  possess.  Carrying  still  further  its  idea  of  sub- 
division of  labor  for  intensive  cultivation  of  the  field,  the  main  committee 
will  have  three  sub-committees  of  ten  members  each,  one  for  Manhattan, 
one  for  Brooklyn,  and  one  for  the  New  Jersey  suburbs.  None  of  these 
will  make  appeals  to  alumnae.  All  will  aim  to  put  President  Burton 
in  touch  with  other  donors,  and  by  suggestions  or  direct  influence 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  interview  them  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  In  some  cases,  if  it  seems  best  to  the  President,  alumnae 
may  make  the  appeal. 

According  to  this  plan,  more  than  thirty  alumnae  will  be  serving  on 
active  committees.  Nevertheless,  as  an  instrument  for  enlisting  the 
five  hundred  or  more  alumnae  living  in  or  near  New  York  City,  it  is 
imperfect.  The  problem  here  was  to  plan  the  work  so  as  to  further, 
rather  than  to  duplicate,  appeals  made  to  alumnae  by  their  classes. 
The  scheme  which  seemed  feasible  was  to  ask  each  class  president  to 
appoint  a  leader  for  her  class  in  New  York,  not  only  to  push  the  class 
appeal,  if  one  were  being  made,  but  to  cooperate  with  the  New  York 
campaign  committee  by  getting  information  about  possible  donors 
from  every  member  of  her  group.  In  this  way,  all  alumnae  will  be  engaged 
in  the  task  of  interesting  the  people  of  New  York  in  Smith  College. 

A  card  catalogue  will  serve  as  a  storehouse  of  information  about  all 
possible  donors.  Not  every  alumna  knows  personally  some  wealthy 
giver  whose  name  she  can  record  on  a  3  x  5  card,  with  full  confidence 
that  the  appeal  will  bring  prompt  results.  But  every  one  can  take  part 
in  the  work  of  investigation.  She  may  know  someone,  who  knows 
someone  else,  whose  advice  about  money-raising  for  such  a  purpose 
will  be  valuable,  and  the  clue  may  bring  to  the  main  committee,  and 
through  them  to  President  Burton,  just  the  missing  link  of  information 
needed  to  push  some  appeal  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Every  alumna 
can  clip  from  the  newspapers  items  about  the  sizes  of  states,  the  names 
of  persons  receiving  inheritances,  and  gifts  made  to  philanthropy  and 
education,  and  all  these  scraps  of  information  may  prove  to  have  a  value 
far  larger  than  the  effort  required  to  secure  them. 

But  besides  getting  information  about  possible  donors,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  possible  donors  should  have  information  about  Smith 
College  before  any  direct  appeal  is  made  to  them.  Here  again,  the 
newspapers  are  a  resource.  Already  an  alumna  in  New  York  who  under- 
stands newspaper  work,  has  undertaken  to  serve  as  press  adviser,  to 
prepare  articles,  and  to  place  them  where  they  will  accomplish  the  best 
results.     She  will  also  seek  to  enlist  the  aid  of  every  Smith  girl  who  has 
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any  connection  with  newspapers  in  New  York.  If  we  have  faith  in  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  Smith  College,  we  must  believe  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  them  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  not  only  further  the 
immediate  task  of  money-raising  for  the  college,  but  will  help  to  educate 
public  opinion  about  the  higher  education  of  women. 

That  discouragements  are  ahead  is  obvious.  First  of  all  is  the  very 
significant  fact  that  women  are  not  controlling  the  world's  wealth,  nor 
even  influencing  mightily  its  expenditure.  An  appeal  to  the  graduates 
of  a  man's  college  is  direct.  If  it  interests  the  alumni,  they  can  contribute 
without  more  ado.  But  alumnae  who  are  the  heads  of  households  often 
have  no  large  sums  at  their  command,  even  though  their  scale  of  living 
would  indicate  that  their  gifts  would  be  limited  only  by  their  interest 
in  the  college;  often  their  husbands'  interest,  too,  must  be  aroused. 
Alumnae  who  are  self-supporting,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seldom  attained 
to  the  rank  of  capitalists.  A  woman's  college  cannot  command  contri- 
butions equal  to  the  real  loyalty  of  its  members.  The  greater  is  the 
need,  therefore,  for  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  alumnae.  Probably 
no  argument  is  quite  so  convincing  to  a  possible  contributor  as  enthu- 
siastic and  untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  the  college  best 
— its  graduates. 

Another  discouragement  is  due  to  the  advanced  character  of  this 
particular  project, — to  raise  an  endowment  fund  to  be  used  solely  for 
salaries  and  not  for  buildings  whose  results  are  apparent  to  the  eye. 
Many  givers  enjoy  seeing  their  donations  take  shape  in  brick  and  mortar. 
They  do  not  realize  how  much  more  permanent  is  the  work  of  a  teacher 
in  the  classroom,  whose  efficiency  is  made  possible  by  an  adequate  salary 
and  a  wisely  limited  class  enrollment. 

Moreover,  many  who  are  interested  in  philanthropy  fail  to  see  how 
much  our  social  progress  in  the  future  will  depend  upon  the  education 
of  women.  It  is  only  the  far-seeing  who  realize  that  while  rescue  work 
for  the  submerged  tenth  is  necessary,  we  must  look  to  the  education 
of  leaders  if  the  multiplication  of  the  submerged  tenth  is  to  be  pre- 
vented in  generations  to  come.  Diffusion  of  enlightenment  made  possible 
by  inspired  and  inspiring  teachers  in  the  colleges  will  be  the  surest  means 
of  preventing  social  wreckage  in  the  future.  But  this  idea  is  not  wide- 
spread.    The  colleges  appeal  to  but  a  limited  class  of  philanthropists. 

It  is  indeed  a  subtle  compliment  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  million 
dollar  endowment  for  Smith  College.  It  implies  that  the  possible  donor 
is  big  enough  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  effort  as  a  forward 
step  in  the  higher  education  of  women;  that  he  or  she  holds  the  right 
views  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  world,  and  is  so  in  touch  with  educa- 
tional progress  as  to  understand  that  this  endowment  for  teachers' 
salaries  is  in  line  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day — the 
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recognition  that  the  most  vital  factor  in  education  is  the  personality 
and  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

We  may  well  rejoice  that  judged  by  such  tests  as  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  teachers  to  students  and  the  average  salaries  of  professors, 
several  women's  colleges  are  already  ahead  of  Smith.  But  this  fact 
concerns  not  only  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  or  the  graduates  of  Smith 
College;  it  concerns  all  who  are  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
women.  It  is  important  to  strengthen  the  work  of  this  college,  not 
because  it  is  Smith,  but  because  it  is  a  place  where  women  are  being 
educated. 

Do  we  believe  these  things  ourselves,  all  of  the  five  thousand  of  us? 
If  we  do,  and  if  our  plans  are  wise,  the  success  of  this  campaign  can  be 
assured  before  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
$100,000  +  $50,000  +  ($25,000  X  2)  +  ($10,000  X  4)  +  ($5>ooo  X  4)  + 

($1,000   X    10)   +   ($500   X  20)  +  ($100  X  100)  +  ($50  X  200)  = 

$300,000 — New  York. 
$100,000  +  $50,000  +  $25,000  +  $10,000  +  $5,000  +  ($1,000  X  5)  + 

($500  X  3)  +  ($100  X  20)  +  ($50  X  30)  =  $200,000— New  England. 
$100,000  +  $50,000  +  $25,000  +  $10,000  +  $5,000  +  ($1,000  X  5)  + 

($500  X  3)  +  ($100  X  20)  +  ($50  X  30)   =  $200,000 — Chicago  and 

the  Middle  West. 
$50,000  +  $25,000  +  $10,000  +  $5,000  +  ($1,000  X  5)  +  (feoo  X  3)  + 

($100  X  20)  +  ($50  X  30)  =  $100,000 — all  other  committees. 
The  total  is  $800,000.* 


THE   NEW  MARKING   SYSTEM 

Everett  Kimball 
Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Smith  College 

One  of  the  many  problems  with  which  colleges  are  now  laboring  is 
the  attempt  to  devise  a  method  of  recording  the  instructor's  estimate  of 
the  student's  work  which  shall  mean  to  the  instructor  more  than  a  per- 
sonal whim  or  chance  impression,  and  which  shall  inform  the  student  of 
her  achievement  not  merely  in  a  single  course  but  in  her  college  career  and 
in  her  development.  The  first  part  of  the  problem  is  being  dealt  with 
in  various  ways  at  different  institutions,  and  the  faculty  at  Smith,  as 
elsewhere,  has  undergone  mutual  heart-searchings.  A  solution  of  the 
second  question  is  attempted  in  the  new  regulations  concerning  grades 
which  go  into  complete  effect  this  academic  year. 

In  this  problem  three  factors  are  considered: — the  failure  of  the  stu- 
dents to  accomplish  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required  in  any  given 

*For  the  present  status  of  the  fund  see  page  33. 
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course;  the  belief  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  work  should  be  of  a 
grade  somewhat  higher  than  that  required  as  a  minimum;  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  ability  of  the  students  to  perform  work  of  this  higher 
grade  increases  during  the  college  course. 

Failure  to  do  passing  work  is  most  easily  dealt  with.  The  failure  or 
condition  must  be  removed  before  the  student  can  be  advanced  to  a  higher 
class.  Although  the  faculty  recognizes  that  a  single  failure  may  be  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  that  particular  course  for  that  particular  student,  it 
is  felt  that  several  failures  indicate  a  general  inability  to  accomplish  col- 
lege work,  while  repeated  failures  prove  that  the  student  is  either  un- 
worthy or  unfitted  to  continue  in  college;  hence  the  following  regulation 
has  been  adopted : — 

"A  student  who  has  a  record  of  five  or  more  hours  of  conditioned  work 
at  the  end  of  a  semester,  receives  an  official  warning.  ...  A  stu- 
dent who  receives  warnings  in  two  consecutive  semesters  or  in  any  three 
semesters  is  excluded  from  college,  unless  special  exception  is  made  by 
vote  of  the  faculty." 

To  know  a  little,  that  is,  "to  just  pass,"  in  all  college  courses  is  not 
sufficient.  The  faculty  believes  that  some  proportion  of  the  work  of 
each  semester  and  of  the  entire  college  course  should  show  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency;   hence  the  following  regulations: — 

"For  graduation  a  student  must  have  to  her  credit  a  total  of  60  semes- 
ter-hours above  the  passing  grade."  These  hours,  moreover,  must  be 
distributed  as  follows: — 

"Summary  of  required  totals  of  semester-hours  above  the  passing  grade : 

First  Semester 7  Fifth  Semester 36 

Second  Semester 14  Sixth  Semester 44 

Third  Semester 21  Seventh  Semester 52 

Fourth  Semester 28  Eighth  Semester 60" 

At  first  glance  these  may  seem  like  the  familiar  "Low  Grade"  regu- 
lations in  a  new  dress.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  by  placing  the  empha- 
sis on  achievement  rather  than  on  failure  encouragement  rather  than 
depression  may  result.  Furthermore  an  examination  of  the  table  of 
hours  will  show  that  the  number  of  points  required  above  the  passing 
grade  is  both  fixed  and  progressive.  In  each  semester  of  the  course  at 
least  one  half  the  work  must  show  some  degree  of  excellence.  Thus  it  is 
impossible  for  a  senior  to  utilize  the  acquired  merit  of  her  first  year  to 
counterbalance  her  weakness  in  the  last  year: — continuous  and  steady 
achievement  rather  than  fitful  effort  is  what  the  faculty  has  aimed  to 
secure. 

The  penalties  for  failure  to  meet  this  regulation  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  attached  to  the  old  "Official  Warnings." 
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"  Notice  of  failure  to  receive  credit  for  the  required  number  of  semester- 
hours  above  the  passing  grade  is  sent  to  student  by  the  Office. 

"A  student  who  receives  a  single  notice  of  this  sort  remains  with  her 
class,  but  with  a  deficiency. 

"A  student  who  receives  this  notice  in  two  successive  semesters,  or  in 
any  three  semesters,  loses  her  class  standing  and  is  rated  with  the  class 
next  below. 

"A  student  who  fails  to  regain  class  standing  within  a  year  after  losing 
the  same  is  subject  to  special  action  by  the  faculty. 

"A  senior  who  receives  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  a  second  con- 
secutive or  a  third  non-consecutive  notice,  but  who  has  nevertheless 
secured  the  requisite  total  of  semester-hours  above  the  passing  grade,  is 
subject  to  special  action  by  the  faculty." 

While  these  penalties  may  seem  severe  and  complicated,  a  reference 
to  the  table  of  hours  will  show  that  the  remedies  are  in  the  student's  own 
hands.  For  example :  A  member  of  the  First  Class  who  receives  a  notice 
of  a  deficiency  of  three  hours  at  the  end  of  her  first  semester  can  remove 
it,  not  by  taking  more  hours,  which  frequently  leads  to  a  still  greater 
deficiency,  but  by  having  at  the  end  of  her  first  year  fourteen  hours,  of 
the  twenty-eight  required  for  the  first  year,  above  the  passing  grade: — 
in  other  words,  by  attaining  grade*  "C"  in  ten  hours  of  her  work  for  the 
second  semester.  In  similar  manner  loss  of  class  standing  can  be 
regained  at  the  end  of  any  semester  by  achieving  the  requisite  number 
of  hours  above  the  passing  grade  required  for  that  semester  as  shown 
by  the  table.  Seniors  in  the  second  semester  of  senior  year  are  alone 
excepted ;   but  beneath  them  are  the  ever  merciful  arms  of  the  faculty. 

The  third  principle,  that  the  ability  of  the  student  should  increase 
during  the  college  course,  is  met  by  the  provision  that  while  for  the  first 
two  years  seven  hours  in  each  semester  must  be  above  the  passing  grade, 
juniors  and  seniors  are  required  to  have  eight  hours  above  this  grade. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  courses  in  the  last  years  are  more  difficult 
than  those  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  course.  Two  years  of  train- 
ing, however,  should  fit  the  student  for  these  courses;  and  moreover,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  thoroughly  oriented  and  sophisticated 
senior  finds  any  course  in  college  more  difficult  than  does  her  bewildered 
sister  in  the  First  Class.  College  should  and  does  increase  not  merely 
the  amount  of  knowledge  but  also  the  ability  to  acquire  and  to  achieve. 

These  regulations  taken  in  connection  with  "open  marks"  by  which 
every  student  is  officially  informed  of  her  standing  in  every  course  each 
semester,  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  merely  encourage  those  whose  work  is  of 
high  grade  but  will  also  stimulate  that  large  mass,  found  in  every  college, 
who  are  capable  of  better  things  than  they  are  accomplishing. 

♦Grades  are  assigred  with  the  following  significations:  A,  high  honor;  B,  honor;  C,  credit;  D,  pass;  E, 
failure. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


THE   STAMP  SAVINGS   SOCIETY  AND  THE 
WORKING-GIRL 

Helen  Tucker  Lord 

[Miss  Lord  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  191 1  and  last  winter  she  studied  at  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  College  Settlements  Fellow- 
ship at  Denison  House.  The  accompanying  article  was  presented  as  the  thesis  required 
by  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  of  the  College  Settlements  Association  of  its  Fellows. 
The  writer  is  now  at  the  Rivington  Street  Settlement  in  New  York  acting  as  secretary 
to  Miss  Williams.] 

The  value  of  thrift  in  little  things  is  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  those  of  very  small  means.  It  seems  to  require  constant 
effort  and  the  patience  of  the  ages  to  convince,  not  only  the  young,  but 
too  often  those  grown  old  in  unbelief,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  save  ten 
pennies  each  week  for  a  year. 

This  question  of  thrift  is  one  that  confronts  every  social  agent,  and 
each  city  has  its  own  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  In  Boston 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  Stamp  Savings  Society  which  comes  most  closely 
into  the  lives  of  the  working  girls. 

The  first  station  was  started  in  1890,  at  the  Shawmut  Working-girls' 
Club.  Within  a  year  the  work  had  broadened  out  into  branch  stations 
all  over  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Wherever  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
coming  together  regularly — schools,  places  of  business,  settlement  houses, 
clubs — there  is  a  chance  for  the  work  of  the  Stamp  Savings  Society. 
The  growth  of  the  work  may  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  money  turned 
in  to  the  Society  in  return  for  stamps;  the  reports  show  a  gradual  and 
steady  increase,  from  the  four  thousand  dollars  handled  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Society's  existence  to  an  approximate  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars received  during  the  past  year. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  method  used  by  the  Stamp  Savings  Society 
is  attractive  to  the  people:  a  red  stamp  means  fifty  cents,  a  green  stamp 
twenty-five;  when  the  folding  card  is  filled  with  stamps  pasted  in  the 
spaces,  it  may  be  presented  at  the  central  office,  or  to  the  collector,  and 
the  money  received.  Depositors  are  made  to  understand  that  no  interest 
is  paid  on  the  money — it  is  merely  a  place  of  safe-keeping  until  the  sum 
saved  is  large  enough  to  put  into  a  savings-bank  or  to  be  of  purchasing 
value.  The  resources  of  the  Society  are  two:  Interest  on  the  deposits 
invested  in  savings-banks — which  amounts  to  only  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense, as  deposits  are  left  with  the  Society  only  a  short  time — and  the 
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subscription  list  of  people  interested  in  the  work.  The  collecting  of 
the  stamp-money  is  done  by  volunteers. 

While  the  work  among  school-children,  and  the  weekly  canvassing 
of  the  "neighborhoods"  of  various  settlements  is  of  unquestioned  and 
infinite  value,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  widest  field  of  the  Stamp  Savings 
Society  lies  with  the  working-girl.  The  majority  of  these  are  dependent 
for  living  expenses  upon  their  weekly  wage,  yet  few  seem  to  know  the 
value  of  money,  and  a  sadly  large  percentage  of  their  money  is  spent 
fruitlessly. 

Several  of  the  largest  department  stores  are  visited  each  week  by  a 
collector  from  the  Denison  House  Station,  and  the  work  has  reached 
such  proportions  as  to  require  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
The  collecting  of  stamps  is  done  in  various  ways.  In  some  stores  the 
treasurer  goes  to  each  department  in  turn.  While  this  method  guarantees 
that  every  sales-girl  shall  see  the  "stamp  lady,"  and  thus  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  safe-guard  her  pennies  in  stamps,  this  advantage  is 
sometimes  counteracted  by  the  barrier  of  the  counter,  which  is  very  hard 
completely  to  overcome. 

At  one  of  the  largest  department  stores,  the  collector  has  a  table  placed 
in  the  employees'  lunch  room,  and  spends  the  luncheon  hour — from 
eleven-thirty  to  one — receiving  the  deposits  of  the  girls.  This  method 
is  most  satisfactory,  as  in  this  particular  store  every  girl,  even  if  she 
lunches  outside,  passes  through  the  lunch  room  at  the  noon-hour,  on 
the  way  to  her  locker.  In  the  lunch  room  the  collector  meets  the  girls  on 
their  own  ground,  and  the  opportunity  for  real  friendliness  is  an  invalu- 
able one.  It  is  more  worth  while  than  one  might  think  to  get  to  be 
"real  friends"  with  the  girls,  because  it  is  most  often  the  influence  of 
personal  acquaintance  which  leads  the  girls  to  "start  a  bank." 

For  this  reason  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  collector.  To  make 
the  work  a  success,  she  must  be  never-failing  in  her  interest  and  attend- 
ance, and,  above  all,  have  the  spirit  of  friendliness.  The  confidence 
of  the  depositors  is  easily  shaken  if  the  treasurer  fails  to  appear  at  the 
stated  times,  and  their  interest  lags  in  proportion  to  hers. 

"Miss  S — ,  she  just  made  me  fill  my  book,"  said  a  "neck-wear"  girl, 
laughing.  "She  was  right  after  me  every  week.  And  now  I've  got 
three  dollars  and  forty  cents.     It's  me  for  saving  right  along  now." 

If  the  girls  find  that  the  "stamp  lady"  is  ready  to  be  a  friend,  they  are 
very  quick  to  respond.  Her  advice  will  be  asked  on  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  she  will  come  to  know  the  intimate  things  of  many  lives.  It  is  a 
rare  privilege,  that  enjoyed  by  the  "stamp  lady,"  for  with  so  little  effort 
on  her  part  she  receives  their  greatest  gift — confidence;  the  relation  is 
unique,  and  its  effect  reaches  in  either  direction. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  save  for  their  mid-summer  vacation,  and  in 
the  spring  the  collector  is  asked  many  times  a  week  about  "good  places." 
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There  are  two  vacation-homes  near  Boston  for  working-girls,  but  of 
course  these  accommodate  a  relatively  insignificant  number. 

A  group  of  ten  girls  in  one  Boston  store  have  solved  the  vacation 
problem  satisfactorily.  They  "pool"  a  small  amount  of  money  each 
week,  and  buy  stamps  under  a  club  name.  By  summer  they  have  to- 
gether saved  enough  to  hire  a  bungalow  on  the  South  Shore,  where  they 
spend  their  vacation,  with  the  mother  of  one  of  the  girls  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility.  This  is  an  ideal,  and,  therefore,  unusual  situation.  Most 
of  the  girls  depend  upon  chance  gossip  to  hear  of  a  hotel  which  "sounds 
good,"  and  to  which  they  go,  unchaperoned. 

This  year  the  Civic  Federation  has  issued  leaflets  which  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  girls  by  the  stamp  collector,  giving  the  addresses 
and  a  short  description  of  a  number  of  moderately-priced  places  where 
the  girls  may  go  for  their  vacations  and  be  properly  looked  after.  This 
would  seem  to  be  another  step  toward  helping  the  younger  sales-girls  to 
spend  their  vacation- time  and  money  more  wisely  and  profitably. 

The  period  of  Lent  is  a  very  fruitful  time  for  saving,  and  the  two 
months  before  Christmas  bring  in  many  new  depositors.  Immediately 
after  Easter  and  after  the  midsummer  vacation  there  is  apt  to  be  a  let- 
down on  the  part  of  the  girls  who  are  erratic  in  their  efforts  to  save. 
Many  girls,  however,  save  a  fairly  regular  amount  each  week  through 
the  year. 

Some  of  the  objects  for  which  the  girls  "start  banks"  are  extremely 
interesting.  One  little  bundle-girl  saved  ten  cents  each  week  until  her 
book  was  full,  and  then  gave  it  to  her  mother  for  a  birthday  gift.  An- 
other girl  was  saving  to  "have  her  teeth  straightened,"  and  still  another 
to  get  "glasses  for  Mamie,"  her  younger  sister.  These  things  quite 
make  up  for  the  really  small  proportion  of  girls  who  are  frankly  saving 
for  "things  temporal";  and  after  all  the  good  habits  of  saving  may  be 
instilled  even  through  the  desire  for  ear-rings  or  false  hair,  and  the  habit 
itself  leads  to  better  objects. 

The  sterner  side  was  brought  home  to  us  by  a  woman  new  in  the 
store,  who  was  saving  "  'gainst  the  time  she'd  be  laid  off."  Experience 
had  taught  her  the  fate  of  the  newest-comers  and,  sure  enough,  one 
morning  she  came  to  redeem  her  money. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'd  ever  do  without  this,"  said  she,  "but  here 
I've  got  eight  dollars  and  a  quarter  and,  please  God,  this'll  keep  me 
till  I  get  some  kind  of  a  job.  I  never  could  have  saved  it  without  I  put 
it  in  stamps;  I  don't  seem  to  have  strength  enough." 

It  does  take  "strength,"  and  is  it  not  something  for  the  Stamp  Sav- 
ings method  to  advance  the  necessary  will-power  until,  in  time,  habit 
has  given  them  a  little  of  their  own? 

The  proportion  of  the  wage  saved  by  the  "regular  depositors"  is 
rather  hard  to  rate.     The  savings  of  the  cash  and  bundle-girls  are  of 
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necessity  very  small;  ten  cents  a  week  is  the  average  amount.  Fifty 
cents  is  the  most  popular  sum  among  the  sales-girls,  but  a  number  of 
women  regularly  put  by  a  dollar  each  week  in  stamps. 

In  pointing  out  the  virtues  of  the  Stamp  Savings,  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  keep  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  its  weaknesses.  Perhaps  the  only 
grave  fault  in  this  excellent  system  is  that  it  makes  no  provision  for 
books  which  are  lost  or  destroyed.  The  Society  is  quite  frank  about 
this,  and  on  each  stamp-book  is  printed  the  rule:  "If  you  lose  this 
card,  you  lose  the  money."  The  sales-girls  understand  that  the  stamps 
are  money  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  save  that  of  spending.  But  when 
a  book  is  lost  or  destroyed,  often  unavoidably,  and  the  owner  knows 
that  in  the  treasury  of  the  Society  is  the  money  which  she  has  saved, 
dissatisfaction  is  often  shown. 

There  is  on  each  book  a  space  for  a  number  which,  however,  is  not 
used,  at  least  with  the  cooperation  of  the  office,  which  is  of  course 
necessary  to  effectiveness.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible, with  very  little  trouble,  to  have  each  book  numbered,  and  to  have 
a  list  of  corresponding  numbers  at  the  central  office,  to  which  all  filled 
and  redeemed  books  finally  go.  When  the  money  is  paid,  or  any  book 
is  brought  back  by  the  collector,  the  number  at  the  office  should  be 
crossed  off.  Then  in  case  a  book  is  destroyed  by  fire,  as  has  happened, 
or  through  some  other  mishap,  the  owner  could  present  her  number  and 
receive  the  money,  giving  a  receipt  for  it;  the  crossing  off  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  on  the  office  books  would  protect  the  society  from 
any  further  claims. 

This  improvement,  or  a  similar  one,  is  something  for  which  several  of 
the  collectors  have  been  working  for  some  time.  Confidence  may  so 
easily  be  replaced  by  suspicion,  and  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
assure  these  girls  of  the  fairness  and  good  will  of  the  society  and  collectors. 

This  manner  of  encouraging  thrift  is,  after  all,  a  means  as  well  as  an 
end.  Rightly  employed,  it  is  the  entering  wedge  which  opens,  to  every 
one  of  the  girls  whose  confidence  is  gained  and  kept,  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing beyond.  The  spirit  of  neighborliness  which  has  caused  the  Society 
to  be,  is  a  thing  which  the  girls  find  pitifully  hard  to  understand ;  and  to 
make  them  understand,  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit — is  not  this 
the  final  success? 


DOINGS   ON  TROUBLESOME 

Ethel  de  Long 

[Miss  de  Long,  of  the  class  of  1901,  has  since  1910  been  in  Hindman,  Kentucky,  at 
the  settlement  school  of  which  her  paper  tells.  Her  article,  "A  School  Pageant, "  written 
when  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  School  in  Indianapolis,  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  for  July,  191 1.] 

For  ten  years  our  settlement  school,  virtually  a  college  settlement 
although  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Association,  has  been  trying  to  meet 
the  rural  problems  of  the  Kentucky  mountains.  The  college  settlement 
idea,  so  splendidly  serviceable  in  the  slum  districts  and  among  the 
foreign  population  of  cities,  has  been  equally  valuable  at  the  forks  of 
the  Troublesome,  forty-five  miles  from  the  railroad,  where  neighbors 
often  live  "two  whoops  and  a  hollo"  apart  and  where  the  stock  is  purely 
American.  Here,  in  the  most  remote  county  of  the  state,  the  spirit 
of  neighborliness  has  tried  conclusions  with  the  worst  illiteracy  in  the 
southern  mountains,  with  moonshine  stills,  with  typhoid  fever  and 
trachoma,  with  poverty,  and  with  the  melancholy  that  is  bred  in  the 
isolated  cabins  of  these  highland  people.  And  that  its  serviceableness 
has  transformed  the  county  we  cannot  doubt,  as  we  sum  up  the  changes 
of  ten  years  and  fail  to  find  any  other  agency  to  account  for  them. 

When  the  settlement  plan  was  still  very  new,  in  fact  only  in  its  begin- 
nings in  the  cities,  a  Kentucky  woman  from  the  Blue  Grass  conceived 
the  idea  that  this  plan  would  be  of  large  usefulness  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  Kentucky's  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  highland.  The  mountain 
country  was  then  almost  untouched  by  outside  influences.  Here  and 
there  a  railway  pushed  its  way  up  some  narrow  valley  to  bring  out 
coal  and  timber,  here  and  there  was  a  boy  who  had  gone  to  Berea  for  a 
year  or  so,  but  for  the  most  part  the  vast  region,  larger  than  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  together,  lived  its  own  absorbing  life  in  a  world 
of  two  hundred  years  ago.  To  bring  to  this  country  some  of  the  helpful 
influences  of  modern  civilization  before  the  railroads  should  come  in 
with  their  inevitable  accompaniment  of  degrading  influences  was  this 
woman's  wish,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  the  state  undertook  to  fulfill  her  hopes  in  the  establishment  of 
this  settlement  in  Knott  County. 

It  was  a  settlement  with  a  great  opportunity.  Those  who  are  acquain- 
ted only  with  the  sparsely  settled  Northern  Appalachians  have  no  con- 
ception of  how  large  a  population  the  Southern  Appalachians  nourish, 
on  the  steep  hillsides  and  in  the  narrow  valleys.  Yet  the  mountain 
counties  of  eastern  Kentucky  with  a  population  of  more  than  300,000 
are  much  more  thickly  peopled  than  is  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  the 
state.     Indeed,  to  one  viewing  the  country  from  any  of  its  mountain 
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tops,  its  aspect  is  so  remote  and  unpeopled  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
the  little  gray  cabins,  only  a  "sight"  or  two  apart  all  up  and  down  the 
creeks,  and  each  one  overflowing  with  children.  [For  "  'pears  like  a 
body  ought  to  have  twelve  chillen," — so  one  of  our  friends  accounted 
for  the  size  of  mountain  families.]  Yet  though  the  valleys  are  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  a  road  to  run  along  beside  the  creek,  and  the  hills  are 
so  steep  that  we  farm  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  on  one  small 
creek  there  may  be  a  hundred  children. 

Not  every  one  understands  the  uniqueness  of  the  mountain  people  in 
our  modern  American  life,  and  since  it  is  this  very  singularity  which 
gives  special  value  to  settlement  work  here,  I  must  further  digress  from 
the  work  to  the  people.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers  were  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  that  for 
generations  the  blood  has  been  unmixed  with  other  elements,  so  that 
the  mountain  stock  is  purely  American;  yet  many  people  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  this  stock  and  the  "poor  whites,"  of  whom  are  the 
clay-eaters  and  snuff-dippers.  Barring  a  family  here  and  there,  we 
have  none  of  this  latter  class  in  Kentucky.  This  is  not  a  degenerate 
people,  but  an  undeveloped, — a  race  that  has  suffered  grievously  from 
its  long  isolation,  yet  has  kept  the  best  proof  of  its  heredity,  a  keen 
intelligence.  Uncommunicative  though  the  mountaineer  may  be,  and 
reticent  with  strangers,  a  friend  sitting  by  his  hearthfire  knows  that 
his  reserve  is  not  stolidity.  He  has  many  thoughts  about  everything 
that  comes  to  his  ken — behind  a  silent  or  acquiescent  exterior, — and 
though  he  is  secretive  and  suspicious  to  the  last  degree,  he  has  quick 
wit,  and  a  courageous  humor  that  enables  him  to  bear  the  burden  of 
life  high-heartedly.  Only  intimate  acquaintance  can  teach  one  the 
full  significance  of  his  life: — its  patient  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
nature;  its  deep  love  of  home,  its  family  affection,  and  unfailingly 
gracious  hospitality;  its  longing  for  something  better  for  the  children; 
its  daily  good  temper  and  cheer  often  concealing  a  profound  melancholy. 
Certain  elements  in  it  give  it  great  charm  to  an  outsider,  a  "fotched  on." 
The  spinning  wheel  and  loom  on  the  porch  tell  of  household  arts  that 
are  survivals  rather  than  revivals.  Women  still  "know  to  tromp  the 
treadles,"  and  follow  the  draft  of  many  a  coverlid  originally  designed 
in  England.  From  the  hills  where  the  men  are  pullin'  fodder  or  jinnin' 
cane  come  the  unforgettably  mournful  strains  of  an  old  English  ballad 
or  a  funeral  meetin'  hymn  from  Thomas's  hymnal.  Perhaps,  when 
the  beautiful  peace  of  evening  in  the  hills  has  descended  and  the  family 
are  gathered  round  the  fire,  someone  may  pick  the  dulcimer  and  sing 
"Sourwood  Mountain,"  or  the  children  may  dance  an  elsewhere  forgotten 
country  dance. 

The  speech  of  the  country  people, — I  wish  for  an  unfailing  memory 
to  retain  its  precious  quaintness.     "My  baby  is  motley-faced.     Hit's 
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been  playin'  in  the  dirt  all  day."  "I  thirst  after  readin',  but  my  boys 
don't  take  no  delight  in  their  books."  "He's  been  a  down-headed  man 
since  alius  ago,  but  she's  upheaded  an'  sprightly,  an'  they  don't  have 
the  favorances  of  each  other,  nohow."  "The  gals  air  rude  an'  gayly 
an'  need  someone  to  larn  'em  manners."  "I'll  sell  ye  the  pied  cow." 
"My  chillen  air  got  up  grown,  an'  air  here  an'  yonder,  but  you  can  place 
dependence  in  'em  like  you  could  in  their  paw, — the  respectablest, 
orderliest-walkin'  man  on  God's  earth.  Folks  takes  back  after  their 
generations."  "The  man  is  pint-blank  sick.  He's  aimin'  to  die." 
After  a  day  spent  visiting  one's  neighbors,  one  reads  Malory  or  Chaucer 
in  the  evening, — they  are  truly  companionable! 

From  a  small  beginning  of  a  couple  of  acres  of  ground,  a  schoolhouse 
and  a  six-roomed  cottage,  the  settlement  has  come  to  own  a  farm  of 
sixty-five  acres,  bought  for  it  by  the  men  of  the  county;  seven  cottages 
for  residence;  a  large  barn;  an  eight-roomed  schoolhouse;  a  hospital; 
an  ice-house,  smoke  house,  and  a  power  house  that  supplies  both  the 
settlement  and  the  town  with  electric  lights.  It  has  twenty-one  workers 
(including  its  financial  secretary)  four  of  whom  are  Smith  women.  It 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
also  has  $1400  of  the  state  tax  for  schools  each  year.  Though  it  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  carries  very  heavy  financial  anxieties,  it  not 
only  lives,  but  grows! 

Naturally,  the  upbuilding  of  a  school  was  one  of  the  earliest  concerns 
of  the  settlement,  indeed  the  little  community  here  had  begged  "the 
women"  to  "come  into  these  parts  and  give  us  people  larnin'. "  District 
schools  there  were,  but  widely  separated,  very  badly  taught,  and  kept 
for  only  four  months.  There  was  great  need  for  a  first-rate  school, 
to  struggle  against  the  illiteracy  of  the  county  and  to  give  an  industrial 
education.  Woodwork,  sewing,  cooking,  home  nursing,  and  laundering 
are  therefore  required  subjects,  and  little  by  little  they  are  making  over 
the  homes  of  the  county.  No  longer  is  Knott  County  the  last  in  the 
list  for  illiteracy;  it  has  moved  up  several  notches.  Moreover  it  has 
proved  its  powers  in  the  young  people  who  have  gone  out  to  college 
and  have  always  held  their  own  against  other  students.  For  example, 
one  of  the  best  seed-testers  in  the  country  to-day  is  a  girl  who  got  her 
secondary  education  at  our  school,  walking  each  day  from  "the  head 
of  a  holler"  four  miles  away,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to-day  to  take  into  our  own  homes  children  from 
far  out  in  the  country,  and  we  have  in  our  colleges  a  hundred  boys  and 
girls  who  came  to  us  from  twelve,  twenty — even  sixty-five  miles  away. 
So  slightly  can  we  touch  the  needs  of  our  neighborhood  that  we  have 
turned  away  over  a  thousand  children,  and  we  hear  everywhere  we  go 
"This  whole  country  is  a  lookin'  to  you  women  to  educate  the  children." 
Each  child  in  our  household  earns  his  scholarship  by  four  and  a  half 
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hours  of  work  every  day, — indeed  we  have  but  three  hired  helpers  in 
our  family,  and  if  we  had  a  mint  of  money  we  should  continue  to  do  our 
own  work.  For  in  the  laundry  and  the  kitchen  children  get  training 
in  the  arts  of  the  home,  the  need  for  which  I  shall  not  try  to  make  clear; 
in  the  shop  the  boys  are  learning  to  make  furniture  (and  all  the  furniture 
for  our  house  is  made  out  of  native  black  walnut  or  poplar,  by  our  own 
students);  on  the  farm  and  in  the  barn,  they  are  learning  new  principles 
of  crop  rotation  and  the  care  of  cattle,  to  take  home  with  them.  All 
this  work  of  our  hands  has  literally  been  established  in  many  a  home 
where,  when  we  visit,  we  find  freshly  newspapered  walls,  two  clean 
sheets  on  the  bed,  an  individual  washstand,  and  a  well-baked  omelet 
for  supper. 

The  children  are,  indeed,  the  life  of  this  settlement,  and  they  make 
it  a  happy  life.  They  are  always  singing  at  their  work,  they  seem  full 
of  mirth,  and  the  home  life  of  the  different  cottages  is  very  worth  while. 
It  is  a  pity  that  our  remoteness  shuts  us  away  from  occasional  visitors, 
who  surely  would  enjoy  an  evening  with  our  little  girls,  or  an  hour  with 
the  boys  after  supper,  when  someone  is  picking  the  banjo,  and  someone 
else  "shuffling  his  feet." 

Friday  evening  is  Club  night,  when  there  are  clubs  for  everyone. 
For  of  course  the  settlement  does  everything  in  its  power  to  further 
the  social  life  of  the  town,  and  winter  and  summer  clubs  of  various 
sorts,  for  mothers,  and  small  boys,  for  would-be  basket  weavers,  and 
earnest  debaters,  go  on  as  they  do  in  every  settlement.  On  Sundays, 
some  of  our  workers  teach  in  the  town  Sunday  schools,  or  help  with  the 
young  people's  Sunday  afternoon  clubs.  The  settlement  is  of  course 
non-sectarian. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  work  has  been  keeping  alive 
the  precious  old  industries  of  dyeing  and  weaving,  by  finding  a  market 
for  the  homespun  and  coverlids  made  here.  The  women  skilled  in 
basketry,  also,  have  learned  to  copy  other  models,  or  pictures,  so  that 
now  they  can  weave  many  different  kinds  of  baskets  out  of  our  native 
willow,  sometimes  of  twigs  with  the  brown  bark  left  on,  sometimes  of 
the  peeled  twigs,  left  white,  or  dyed  gray  in  onion-skin  "ooze."  Some 
of  the  older  women  still  make  beautiful  tied  lace  and  turfed  bedspreads, 
and  we  are  trying  to  have  the  young  ones  learn  these  arts.  Yet  here,  as 
everywhere,  it  is  hard  to  keep  interest  in  hand  products  alive,  with 
machine-made  goods  coming  in  cheap.  In  the  ten  years,  we  have  sold 
over  $9000  worth  of  homespun  and  baskets  for  the  people.  The  ready 
money  so  earned  is  often  the  only  money  for  the  household,  and  gets 
spent  for  such  "store"  goods  as  false  teeth  and  cook-stoves! 

Naturally  in  a  region  where  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  such  a 
lack  of  proper  living  conditions,  hospital  work  is  tremendously  important. 
The  difficulties  of  practical  sanitation  in  the  mountains  are  enormous. 
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Inevitably  in  a  country  of  such  narrow  valleys  all  drainage  reaches  the 
creeks.  The  waters  look  clear,  and  to  a  people  ignorant  of  the  germ 
theory  what  more  natural  than  to  use  it  for  washing  the  vegetables  and 
the  chickens  when  the  spring  or  well  is  not  conveniently  near?  After 
the  custom  of  all  primitive  people,  women  take  their  washing  to  the 
creek,  and  children  bathe  in  it;  yet  everywhere  people  stoop  to  drink 
from  its  pools  that  look  so  innocent  of  evil.  Typhoid  is  very  prevalent 
and  the  "chokin'  disease"  (diphtheria)  and  "the  breast  complaint" 
(consumption)  take  heavy  tolls.  Government  investigations  in  the  last 
two  years  have  shown  that  there  is  more  hook-worm  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  But  our  people  suffer 
less  from  social  diseases  than  city  people,  for  marriages  are  made  early, 
and  husband  and  wife  are  usually  true  to  each  other.  In  such  conditions 
of  health  as  these,  the  work  of  our  trained  nurse  has  been  of  far  reaching 
service.  She  is  often  called  "the  angel  of  the  mountains,"  and  no  one 
could  do  more  than  she  to  win  confidence  in  "the  women."  Many 
mornings  she  has  gone  up  a  branch  where  typhoid  was  in  every  house, 
giving  baths  all  the  way  up,  and  stopping  at  each  house  for  the  same 
purpose  as  she  came  down  in  the  afternoon.  Yet  she  herself  counts 
as  of  greatest  value  the  educational  work  she  has  done,  in  our  own  school 
and  in  tiny  one-roomed  district  schools  in  the  county — teaching  the 
children  the  care  of  the  body,  everyday  hygiene,  and  social  purity. 

We  now  have  semi-annual  clinics  at  the  school,  for  which  a  noted 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist  and  a  corps  of  nurses  give  their 
services.  It  was  through  them  that  the  discovery  of  the  enormous 
prevalence  of  trachoma  was  made.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
numerous  eye-cases  of  the  mountains  have  trachoma,  which  is  so  deadly 
a  menace  that  immigrants  suspected  of  it  are  kept  out  at  the  ports  of 
entry. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  service  of  the  clinic,  the  state  is  roused  to  the 
danger  and  will  probably  ask  the  aid  of  the  federal  government  to  fight 
this  so  terrible  disease. 

To-day  the  Methodist  circuit  preacher  told  us  of  Hindman  as  he  first 
knew  it,  twenty  years  ago.  Then  every  man  on  the  street  carried  his 
Winchester,  and  when  congregations  "broke  up"  the  men  picked  up 
their  hats  in  one  hand  and  their  guns  with  the  other.  Our  settlement 
has  made  no  active  campaign  against  the  violence  and  passion  of  those 
days — it  has  simply  done  its  neighborly  duty,  in  a  quiet  way.  Education, 
the  cultivation  of  new  resources,  widening  contact,  have  changed  our 
county  almost  beyond  recognition,  as  any  of  the  older  folks  will  tell  you. 
The  vast  region  of  the  mountains  is  scarcely  touched  as  yet,  but  we 
know  what  the  settlement  spirit  can  do  for  it.  Lest  this  be  taken  cau- 
tiously, as  a  too  enthusiastic  opinion,  I  quote  from  the  address  of  the 
Circuit  Judge,  before  the  Knott  County  Grand  Jury,  in  June  1912. 
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"The  people  of  Knott  County,  more  than  any  other  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  decrease  of  crime  within  the 
County.  Eight  years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  this  county  to  hold  your 
Circuit  Court,  I  found  that  on  the  Saturday  night  before  my  arrival, 
the  Clerk's  Office  had  been  entered  and  nearly  four  hundred  indictments 
stolen.  More  than  half  of  these  indictments  were  for  the  illegal  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  county. 

"It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  illegal  liquor  vendors  were  respon- 
sible for  the  theft,  and  it  looked  as  if  this  class  of  outlaws  had  the  county 
by  the  throat.  Murder  throughout  the  county  was  rife,  fights  and 
brawls,  cutting  and  woundings  common,  arson  numerous,  drunkenness 
rampant,  and  it  was  hardly  safe  to  be  upon  the  streets  of  the  little  town 
of  Hindman  after  nightfall. 

"How  is  it  to-day?  No  homicide  for  several  years;  the  felony  docket 
of  little  moment;  your  town  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  your  last  grand 
jury  able  to  report,  that  which  is  true,  that  crime  of  all  kinds  is  decreas- 
ing, and  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"Now  what  has  brought  about  this  happy  state  of  affairs?  To  my 
mind  it  is  the  effect  of  education,  disseminated  among  the  people  of 
this  county  and  surrounding  country,  through  the  school  in  your  midst. " 

[If  any  reader  would  like  to  know  of  the  plans  to  establish  another  settlement  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  about  fifty  miles  from  Hindman,  please  write  to  Ethel  de  Long, 
Hindman,  Knott  County,  Kentucky. — Editor's  Note.] 


THE  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS  ASSOCIATION 

Eleanor  Hope  Johnson 

[Miss  Johnson  was  graduated  in  1894,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  College 
Association  as  Alumnae  Elector.  Now  she  holds  the  office  of  Vice-president  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Chairman  of  the  A    ociation  Committee  on  Fellowships.] 

In  May,  1909,  the  College  Settlements  Association  announced  to 
the  colleges  that  it  had  somewhat  revised  its  plan  of  offering  fellowships 
to  the  alumnae  of  colleges  affiliated  with  the  Association.*  For  some 
years  past  these  fellowships  had  been  devoted  to  investigation  and 
research,  and  much  valuable  work  had  been  done.  In  the  words  of 
the  announcement,  however,  the  Association  felt  that  "The  field  of 
investigation  proper  is  quite  thoroughly  taken  up  by  the  Schools  of 
Philanthropy,  the  Sage  Foundation,  and  other  agencies  which  have 
more  adequate  facilities  than  has  the  Association  for  supervising  and 
rendering  effective  such  investigation.  On  the  other  hand  it  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  more  thorough  training  in  settlement  work." 

♦There  was  a  detailed  account  of  this  plan  in  the  Quarterly  for  October,  1909. 
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A  careful  plan  for  such  training  was  devised  and  has  been  pursued 
with  constantly  growing  effectiveness  for  the  past  two  years.  The  call 
for  trained  workers  to  fill  salaried  positions  in  settlements,  and  the 
increasing  part  which  the  settlements  are  playing  in  raising  the  standards 
of  life  in  the  crowded  cities  makes  this  plan  seem  at  present  even 
more  important  than  when  it  was  first  devised.  We  bespeak  the  interest 
of  all  alumnae,  whether  they  be  recent  graduates  or  not,  in  this  effort  to 
train  college  women  for  intelligent  neighborhood  work  and  so  meet  a 
need  which  becomes  more  evident  each  year. 




HEALERS  OF  MEN 

Alice  Weld  Tallant 

[Dr.  Tallant,  who  is  Obstetrician-in-chief  at  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  the  following  poem  for  one  of  her  graduating  classes,  and  read  it  at  the 
1897   class  supper  at  commencement.] 

You  have  chosen  the  noblest  work  in  the  world, 

Are  your  hearts  then  strong  to  serve? 
Are  your  bodies  clothed  with  a  cloak  of  strength? 

Have  you  steel  in  your  every  nerve? 

Not  yours  the  life  of  warmth  and  ease, 

With  time  for  home  and  a  friend, 
Nor  yours  to  strive  in  the  sight  of  men, 

With  a  prize  of  gold  at  the  end. 

Where  sin  and  want  walk  hand  in  hand, 

Men  shall  call,  that  you  make  them  whole; 
In  the  deepest  pit  of  our  human  shame 

You  shall  grope  for  a  woman's  soul. 

You  shall  match  your  strength  with  the  power  of  death 

And  give  your  soul  to  the  strife, 
Reward  enough  in  the  throb  of  joy 

When  you  know  you  have  saved  a  life. 

And  though  you  meet  but  the  black  defeat 

That  sickens  you,   heart  and  brain, 
There  still  abides  what  shall  stir  your  soul 

And  arm  you  to  fight  again. 

No  grateful  people  shall  raise  a  shaft 

To  blazon  your  glory  high, 
Though  your  life  was  spent  to  serve  their  needs, 

Though  it  be  for  their  lives  you  die. 

And  still  from  the  day  that  you  leave  the  schools 

Till  the  end  when  your  course  is  run, 
Your  work  is  the  noblest  work  in  the  world — 

God  bless  you,  every  one! 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

[The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44 
Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publica- 
tions which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non- 
graduates. — Editor's  Note.] 


Almirall,  Nina  L.  1901.  (Mrs  Roy- 
all)  Lemons  in  the  garden  of  love 
in  Smart  set,  Oct. 

tBartlett,  Florence  D.  1904.  The 
Eleanor  clubs  of  Chicago  in  Associa- 
tion monthly,  Aug. 
Bush,  Eleanor  H.  1896.  (Mrs 
Woods)  The  national  federation  of 
settlements  in  Survey,  6  July. 

fChurchyard,  Grace,  1888.  (Mrs 
Simons)  Roosevelt  and  suffragists  in 
Springfield  weekly  republican,  29  Aug. 

fCrowell,  Jane  C.  1895.  The  patients 
of  Dr.  Carroll  in  Springfield  republican, 
1  Sept. 
Cutler,  Martha,  1897.  Building  a 
bungalow  in  Harper's  bazar,  Aug. — 
Individual  dining  rooms  in  Bazar, 
Sept. — A    seaside    cottage    in    Bazar, 

July. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898.  (Mrs 
Bacon)  The  inheritance.  N.  Y.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

fDavis,  Fannie  S.  1904.  Comrades 
in  Everybody's  mag.  Feb. 

fDe  Forest,  Charlotte,  B.  1901.  From 
grandfather's  cushion  in  Mission  day- 
spring,  Sept. — A  surprise  party.  Bos- 
ton, Woman's  board  of  missions. — 
Kobe  college  and  its  work,  1875-19 12. 
Chicago,  Woman's  board  of  missions 
of  the  interior. 
Dickinson,  Martha  G.  music  1885- 
90.  The  sin  of  angels.  N.  Y.  Duf- 
field. 


Dunbar,  Olivia  H.  1894.  The  average 
reader  in  Harper's  weekly,  30  Mar. — 
Miss  Hildreth  "mother  of  ten"  in 
Harper's  bazar,  Sept. — New  York's 
big  sisters  in  Harper's  bazar,  Aug. — 
Present  status  of  the  ghost  in  Harper's 
weekly,  24  Feb. — The  survival  of 
sorcery  in  Harper's  weekly,  21  Sept. — 
Woman  the  preserver  of  war  in  Har- 
per's weekly,  15  June. 

Eastman,  Lucy  H.  1901-02.  From 
personality  to  principle  in  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  31  Aug. — Heaven's 
favors,  in  Monitor,  3  Aug. — Oppon- 
ents alias  co-workers  in  Monitor,  21 
Sept. 
fEaton,  Annie  T.  1903.  Anthologies. 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  Library 
school  of  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  in 
Wisconsin  library  bulletin,  June. 

Flershem,  Albertine  W.  1897.  (Mrs 
Valentine)  What  about  the  irrespon- 
sible man  (an  answer  to  Miss  Tarbell's 
The  irresponsible  woman  and  The 
friendless  child.)  in  American,  Aug. 

Higgins,  Olive  C.  1904.  (Mrs  Prouty) 
When  Oliver  eloped  in  American,  July. 
fKeyes,  Mary  W.  1899.  The  blind- 
folded goddess,  in  Outlook,  28  Sept. — 
School  in  the  garden  in  Congregation- 
alism 1  Aug. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  A.  1898  The 
best  plays  for  amateur  actors  in  Ladies 
home  jour.  Oct. 
fMerriam,  Florence  A.  1882-86. 
(Mrs  Bailey)  Birds  of  the  cotton- 
wood  groves  in  Condor,  July-Aug. 


♦Notification  of  omissions   or    corrections    is  requested, 
for  the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t Already  in  Collection. 


Copies   of  the    publications   are    wanted 
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fMiner,  Maude  E.  1901.  The  prob- 
lem of  wayward  girls  and  delinquent 
women  \.  Y.  Academy  of  Political 
Science. 

Perry,  Jennette  B.  1886.  (Mrs  Lee) 
Mr.  Achilles.  N.  Y.  Dodd.  also  in 
Outlook,  27  July  to  24  Aug. 
fPhelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.  Home-com- 
ing (Contributor's  club)  in  Atlantic, 
Apr. 

fPorter,  Emma  E.  1897.  Pictures  for 
little  children  in  Kindergarten  review, 
Sept.  1911  to  June  1912. 

Puffer,  Ethel  D.  1891.  (Mrs  Howes) 
The  aesthetic  value  of  efficiency  in 
Atlantic,  July. 

Pye,  Olive  F.  1910.  Christian  perse- 
cution in  Korea  in  Woman's  mission- 
ary friend,  Oct. 

Richmond,  Myrtle  L.  1907.  Com- 
putations and   reductions  of  comets, 


in  Astronomische  nachrichten  vol. 
192. — Observations  of  Halley's  comet 
1909  c.  in  Astronomische  nachrichten, 
vol.  191. 
Smith,  Theodate  L.  1882.  The 
Montessori  system  in  theory  and 
practice.     N.  Y.       Harper. 

fWelles,  Mary  C.  1883.  What  the 
fraction  test  is  accomplishing  for 
child  laborers  in  Connecticut  (Con- 
sumer's league  of  Ct.  Leaflet  no.  6) 

fWood,  Georgia,  1892-93.  (Mrs  Pang- 
born)  The  leaves  give  thanks  in 
Scribner's,  Oct. — Lullaby  in  Harper's, 
July. 
Wood,  Mabel,  1891.  (Mrs  Hill) 
Songs  from  Vagabondia — The  sea 
gipsy-Nancibel — Largess.  N.  Y.  Luck- 
hardt  &  Belder. 

t  Young,  Ethel  F.  1905.  A  legend 
in  To-day's  magazine,   1  July. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


It     is     a     curious 

THE    PROBLEM   and  distressing  phe- 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  nomenon  that  intelli- 

REFORM  gent  society  has  little 

power  of  transferring 

knowledge  from  one  field  of  activity  to 

another.     For  instance,   it  is  one  of  the 

fundamental  laws  of  the   mathematician 

that  half  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  the 

stating  of  it.     It  is  a  precept  which  is  laid 

down    in    elementary  algebra  and  which 

becomes  as  thoroughly  assimilated  as  the 

alphabet  long  before  quadratics  and  the 

binomial  theorem  are  mastered.     But  for 

all    that,    once    out    of    the    class    room 

the   average   member   of    society  attacks 

the    problems   of    life    as    chaotically   as 

if  the  mathematician  had  not  given  him 

the  golden  key  to  their  solution. 

Nowhere  is  this  phenomenon  more 
striking  than  when  industrial  conditions 
are  on  the  program  for  reform.  Then 
are  seen  in  full  flower  its  singular  incon- 
sistencies and  futilities.  There  is  a  large 
and   growing   class   who   feel   keenly   the 


wrongs  of  the  present  industrial  situation 
and  who  set  about  to  right  them  with  an 
ardor  worthy  the  age  of  chivalry.  In  the 
white  heat  of  their  passion  they  rush  into 
socialism,  believing  the  working  man  and 
woman  plundered  of  their  rights  and  the 
employer  a  tyrant  fit  only  for  annihilation. 

Those  of  us  with  saner  minds  who  do 
not  go  to  these  lurid  lengths  still  feel  that 
the  industrial  class  is  missing  out  some- 
where on  the  square  deal.  Our  social 
conscience  is  disturbed  over  the  hours  and 
wrages  and  sanitary  conditions  which 
govern  the  life  of  the  factory  worker. 
Moreover  the  whole  question  of  the  mo- 
notony of  labor  is  a  growing  reproach. 

Leagues  and  societies  without  number 
have  sprung  up  in  the  last  decade  having 
for  their  object  the  redress  of  industrial 
wrong.  The  pages  of  the  current  peri- 
odicals bristle  with  sensational  tales  of 
industrial  oppression;  and  the  public  at 
large  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  a 
newly  recognized  duty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  zeal  and  good 
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intentions  abound,  but  as  the  mathema- 
tician has  established,  these  are  not  the 
only  requirements  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem.  Moreover,  modern  industry  is 
not  alone  a  field  for  practical  ethics,  it  is 
a  complex  economic  situation,  and  eco- 
nomics demands  of  its  masters  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  as  Professor  Seager  has  so 
pleasingly  put  it,  "a  passion  for  truth." 
Unfortunately  the  situation  in  question 
incites  other  passions  as  well — the  passion 
for  reform,  for  revolution,  for  social  right- 
eousness; and  these,  possibly  because  they 
offer  greater  entertainment,  have  been 
indulged  to  a  deplorable  excess. 

As  a  result  the  situation  is  surfeited 
with  expedients  and  embellished  with 
romance,  a  brand  of  treatment  which 
reaps  its  inevitable  reward,  and  nowhere 
more  significantly  than  in  the  state  control 
of  industry.  We  are  committed  in  this 
country  to  the  belief  that  the  state  exists 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  As  a  corollary  to  this  propo- 
sition, the  state  is  gradually  assuming 
control  of  industrial  conditions. 

Legislation,  then,  is  the  opportunity 
and  rightly  handled  should  offer  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
one  of  the  principal  activities  of  the 
reformer  and  into  it  go  many  virtues, 
enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  good  will;  but 
mathematics,  alas,  is  stinted. 

One  surveys  the  results  of  legislation, 
and  there  is  no  other  conclusion  but  that 
between  them  the  state  and  the  reformers 
have  fallen  down  upon  their  job.  The 
situation  is  one  stinging  satire,  and  its 
scandals  are  quite  as  yellow  as  those  the 
champions  of  labor  draw  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrial  class.  Taking 
New  York  for  an  example,  where  conditions 
are  well  above  the  average,  this  is  the  case. 
Not  only  are  the  labor  laws  the  subject 
of  almost  universal  violation  but  they 
stop  far  short  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  worker. 

Section  77  of  the  New  York  Labor  law 
forbids  children  under  sixteen  to  work 
after  five  o'clock  at  night.  But  in  spite 
of  this  statute  for  the  protection  of  child 
laborers  the  teachers  of  evening  schools 


complain  that  their  classes  are  constantly 
depleted  because  fourteen-  and  fifteen- 
year-old  girls  have  to  work  several  nights 
a  week  in  their  busy  seasons.  In  one  settle- 
ment club  seven  fifteen-year-old  girls  had 
to  relinquish  their  chances  for  completing 
their  elementary  education  on  this  account. 

Section  80  calls  for  all  factory  doors  to 
open  outward  whenever  practicable,  but 
in  a  recent  inspection  by  a  special  board, 
1379  out  of  1738  factories  were  found  to 
violate  section  80. 

Section  86  demands  proper  and  suffi- 
cient means  of  ventilation  in  all  factories 
— a  wise  and  excellent  provision, — for  not 
only  is  the  greater  part  of  the  worker's 
waking  day  spent  in  the  factory,  but  it 
has  been  established  that,  given  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  oxygen,  resistance  to 
disease  is  greatly  increased  and  general 
health  and  happiness  augmented.  In  the 
face  of  this  the  inspection  above  referred 
to  found  96.17  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments inspected  without  ventilating  de- 
vices— a  state  of  affairs  which  means  that 
in  these  factories  the  air  was  well  below  the 
standard,  for  factory  conditions  are  such 
that  windows  alone  are  not  adequate  for 
ventilation. 

On  the  whole  question  of  lighting,  the 
labor  law  is  strangely  silent.  For  all  of 
its  restrictions  needle  workers  may  sit 
eight  and  ten  hours  a  day  facing  the  glare 
of  a  window.  They  may  work  by  flicker- 
ing bat  wing  gas  flames,  or  the  glowing 
filiments  of  incandescent  bulbs  unguarded 
by  shades  may  consume  their  sight.  And 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  aside  from  the 
actual  peril  to  sight,  eye  strain  is  a  potent 
cause  of  many  forms  of  ill  health. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  fire  protection  how- 
ever that  the  satiric  muse  finds  her  richest 
spoils.  Here  between  laws  violated  and 
laws  unmade  is  a  situation  to  challenge 
the  invective  of  a  major  prophet.  In  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  stretch  miles  of 
factories  that  are  a  menace  and  a  grewsome 
horror.  Fire  escapes,  instead  of  terminat- 
ing in  a  place  of  safety  as  the  law  demands, 
end  in  sunken  courts  from  which  exit  is 
impossible.  Drop  ladders  to  fire  escapes 
are    missing   or    too    short.     Fire    escape 
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balconies  without  guard  rails  invite  those 
seeking  safety  to  pitch  a  dozen  stories  to 
their  death.  Factory  doors  are  locked. 
Fire  hose  is  rotten  and  fire  pails  are  empty. 
Narrow  courts  are  unguarded  by  fire  proof 
windows,  making  it  possible  for  flames,  by 
bursting  windows  and  rebounding  from 
the  opposite  wall,  to  climb  from  floor  to 
floor  with  lightning  speed.  The  toll  of 
charges  is  but  begun. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  this  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  public  conscience  is 
awake,  and  good  intentions  clamor  for  a 
hearing.  Pythagoras,  Pythagoras,  sweet 
is  revenge  on  those  who  disregard  thy 
precepts!  Invoking  algebra,  let  us  survey 
the  problem.  Effectual  state  control  of 
industry  is  our  unknown  quantity.  For 
the  time  being  we  are  confining  our  con- 
sideration of  industry  within  these  bounds. 
Other  phases  offer  further  problems. 
Stated,  the  problem  has  three  elements, 
adequate  laws,  enforcible  laws,  and  en- 
forcement. 

By  what  feat  of  jugglery  are  these  com- 
plex elements  to  be  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms?  The  science  of  enforcement  is 
recondite,  and  its  mastery,  if  ever  accom- 
plished, will  be  a  brilliant  feat.  To  devise 
adequate  laws  and  standards  is  a  less 
elusive  task.  It  demands  a  scholarly 
grasp,  and  offers  a  wide  field  for  study. 
To  frame  enforcible  laws  is  the  easiest 
undertaking  and  one  for  which  unper- 
formed there  can  be  the  least  excuse. 
For  all  that,  one  of  the  great  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  enforcement  has 
hitherto  been  the  construction  of  the  laws 
themselves,  which  even  granted  effectual 
administration  could  not,  owing  to  faulty 
construction,  be  enforced. 

Industrial  reform  is  essentially  a  field 
for  research,  and  as  such  it  belongs  to  the 
student  and  the  scientist,  whose  passion 
for  truth  will  hunt  down  each  clue  relent- 
lessly and  will  await  results  with  patience. 
It  can  not  be  the  domain  of  labor  depart- 
ments. They  are  concerned  with  per- 
formance not  research.  Nor  does  it  offer 
a  remunerative  career,  for  study  is  yet  to 
be  among  the  gainful  pursuits.  It  is 
however  peculiarly  suited  for  an  avoca- 


tion, and  offers  alluring  opportunities  for 
creative  work  to  the  college  woman  who 
is  seeking  for  an  outlet  for  all  her  poten- 
tial energies  and  large  vision. 

A  knowledge  of  industrial  history  and  a 
grasp  of  economics  are  essential  prelimi- 
naries. Field  work  as  an  inspector,  an 
investigator,  or  an  incognito  worker  is  a 
necessary  practicum.  A  digest  of  existing 
literature  is  indispensible.  *  Beyond  that 
the  seeker  must  delve  in  other  fields. 
The  psychologist,  the  judge,  even  the  mas- 
ter salesman  will  make  their  contribution 
to  the  science  of  enforcement.  The  lawyer 
holds  the  key  to  the  construction  of  en- 
forcible laws.  The  illuminating  and  the 
ventilating  engineers,  the  fire  insurance 
underwriter,  the  physician,  and  the  sani- 
tarian have  priceless  contributions  to 
make  when  adequate  standards  are  to  be 
formed. 

Research  in  any  line  has  an  undeniable 
charm,  and  the  industrial  field  makes 
peculiar  claims.  Its  appeal  is  varied.  It 
reeks  with  human  interest  and  the  drama. 
On  one  hand  it  touches  ethics,  on  an- 
other modern  invention  and  machinery. 
Always  it  is  closely  interlocked  with  a 
nation's  livelihood  and  prosperity.  Indus- 
try is  above  all  else,  to  quote  from  Hobson, 
"a  going  concern,"  and  as  such  its  vitality, 
its  significance,  and  withal  its  compelling 
note  of  challenge  must  in  time  prove  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  the  particular 
brand  of  research  which  will  solve  the 
problem  of  industrial  reform. 

Elizabeth  Howard  Westwood,  1903. 

*  The  various  State  Departments  of  Labor  which 
can  be  addressed  at  the  state  capitals,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Wash- 
ington will  send  upon  request  copies  of  their  labor 
laws  and  reports  on  special  phases  of  industry. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
1  Madison  Av.,  New  York  City,  is  a  clearing  house 
for  industrial  information  and  literature. 

Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 
publish  the  English  governmental  reports  on 
industry. 

The  Musee  Social,  5  Rue  Las  Cases,  Paris,  will 
furnish  information  on  industrial  conditions  in 
France. 

Almost  all  state  and  city  universities  offer  courses 
in  industrial  history  and  in  economics,  which  for 
a  small  fee  are  open  to  special  students. 
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Let  Us  Talk — of  reunions 
HOSTS  OR  and  hospitality;  or  rather— 
GUESTS?  let  me  talk  for  a  moment  and 
have  the  first  word.  In 
June,  the  college,  our  college,  welcomed  us 
back,  if  not  all  of  us,  a  great  many  of  us, 
and  we  found,  in  spite  of  change  and  in- 
novation,— perhaps  because  of  them,  the 
college  more  delectable,  more  beloved, 
more  our  college  than  ever  before.  Those 
five  days  of  renewing  old  and  beginning 
new  associations  were  too  crowded  with 
pleasure  and  profit  to  admit  a  meditative 
moment.  But,  in  the  passing  months,  a 
question  or  two,  unremembered  yet  un- 
forgotten,  have  shaped  themselves  in  that 
rose  and  gold  reminiscence  of  pleasure. 

Yes,  the  college,  our  college,  welcomed 
us  royally,  but  were  we  the  hosts  or  were 
we  the  guests? 

If  the  college  is  "ours"  as  the  appeals 
to  alumnae  do  so  frequently  assure  us,  if 
we  own  it,  then  we  were  the  hosts;  we 
could  pattern  our  behavior,  do  with  our 
own  as  our  fancy  might  direct.  One  does 
not  criticise  one's  hosts  nor  one's  guests. 
But  a  little  self- scrutiny  is  not  amiss  for 
hosts  or  guests.  There's  a  world-old 
standard  of  hospitality — thought  for 
others.  Did  we  achieve  it,  when  in 
flying  wedges,  we  toppled  over  spellbound 
spectators  in  the  carnival  scene,  and 
whirled  on  to  harmonies,  certainly  not 
musical  but  as  rhythmic  and  devotional, 
if  not  so  frenzied,  as  the  choric  measures  of 
old?  So, — were  we  hosts  or  guests,  on 
our  shoulders  (and  on  our  palates)  rested 
the  responsibility  of  the  viands  cooled 
while  our  minstrel  hosts  serenaded  in  ser- 
vice passages.  Was  our  taste  for  min- 
strelsy never  sated? 

Conventions  are  stiff,  but  they  support 
— sometimes — even  so  impalpable  a  thing 
as  an  ideal  of  hospitality  received  and 
bestowed. 

But  the  college  welcomed,  and  more — 
it  entertained  us.  While  it  asked  and 
still  asks  much,  justly  expecting  much,  it 
gave  us  of  its  hospitality  in  bountiful 
measure  pressed  down  and  running  over. 
Did  we  shape  our  behavior  to  "the  model 
guest?" 

But   again,  as  to   our  hosts:    if  guests 


we  were,  was  it  a  thought  ungracious  of 
hosts  to  make  rules  for  guests, — a  shade 
disciplinary  in  character;  to  post  "For- 
bidden" signs;  to  criticise  one  guest  to 
another?  Do  hosts, — having  invited, — 
mention  nerves  and  sleeplessness,  when 
guests  find  pleasure  boisterously?  After 
all,  noise  is  but  a  necessary  form  of  ex- 
pression of  youth.  And  Youth! — who  is 
aught  but  wistful  as  it  slips  from  out  our 
tight-clutched  fingers.  Still  guests  are 
thoughtless,  sometimes  cruelly  so — those 
whose  years  are  few. 

Peradventure  neither  the  college  nor 
the  alumnae  were  hosts  but  the  graduating 
class.  It  entertained  its  guests  with 
beautiful  plays  and  pageants.  The  guests 
were  appreciative,  grateful,  enchanted, 
vocal  with  praise  and  rightly  so.  Yet, 
one  wonders  if  this  maiden  host  realized 
all  the  gracious  responsibilities  of  hospi- 
tality. Ah,  yes! — rules  must  be  made  but 
oftentimes  they  are  best  kept  in  the  break- 
ing. No  Peri  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  was 
ever  more  desolate  than  parent  or  alumna, 
one  drizzling  evening,  outside  the  gate  of 
the  temple  of  Melpomene,  while  an  act 
was  forward.  True  it  is  done  elsewhere, 
at  one  opera  house,  and  Richard  Mansfield 
insisted  on  it,  but  the  Immortal  Bard  were 
not  immortal  did  not  his  scene  move  even 
though  a  tired  and  adoring  parent  or  an 
enthusiastic  and  loyal  alumna  slipped  into 
a  seat,  in  that  so  carefully  guarded  and 
patrolled  temple.  The  pageant! — Granted 
that  the  guests  should  not  feel  themselves 
so  essential,  so  focal  a  part  of  the  scene! 
Still,  it  was  over  long  to  keep  elderly  guests 
standing  in  a  Northampton  June  sun.  And 
need  the  order  of  waiting  be  enforced  so 
frequently  by  officers  whose  sternness  is 
matched  only  by  the  dazzling  beauty  of 
their  attire? 

We  have  known  many  Smith  Com- 
mencements: we  have  enjoyed  them  all, — 
the  last  was  the  best  of  all  the  auspicious 
series.  Hospitality  has  abounded,  and  will 
abound.  But  which  is  host,  college,  class, 
or  cohorts  of  alumnae,  we  know  not. 

No  analogy  is  complete.  All  analogies 
are  dangerous.  Possibly,  we  alumnae  at 
Commencement  are  most  like  married 
daughters    who    return    to    the    parental 
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rooftree  on  a  gala  visit.  In  all  that  is 
vital,  si  ill  are  they  members  of  the  family 
circle.  They  are  outside  the  essential 
superficialities  of  family  life.  So,  with 
the  hospitality  and  affection  and  rejoicing, 
there  must  be  forbearance. 

It  may  be  that  our  college,  that  our 
alumnae  body,  is  so  large,  that  we  need 
rigid  rules,  printed  orders,  detailed  regu- 
lation, frequently  announced,  and  that 
the  amenities  of  an  intimate  circle  can  no 
longer  be  practiced  to  the  pleasure  of  all. 
Yet,  we  wonder,  since  we  are  women, 
would  not  a  greater  good  be  attained  by 
fewer  words, — less  critical  comment,  less 
written  and  announced  regulation?  Per- 
haps, who  knows, — another  reunion,  our 
college  and  our  alumnae,  time-tried  and 
the  fledglings,  our  hosts,  our  guests,  may 
taste  a  hospitality  still  more  precious, 
mellowed  by  more  courtesy,  more  thought- 
fulness,  and  yes>  by  more  indulgence! 

Then  I  won't  have  anything  more  to 
talk  about.  Some  one  else  may  have  the 
last  word. 

Nothing  so  excites  the 
LITERARY  wrath  of  the  magazine 
TELEPATHY  buyer  as  to  find  in  his 
periodical  a  story  that  has 
been  already  in  print.  He  feels,  and  fre- 
quently expresses  the  feeling  in  a  letter  to 
the  magazine,  that  it  should  be  impossible 
to  accuse  a  truly  first  rate  editor  of  using 
plagiarized  copy. 

The  editor  meanwhile,  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
short  stories  published  yearly  by  his  rivals, 
regards  it  as  a  miracle  that  he  escapes  the 
net  of  the  plagiarist  as  often  as  he  does. 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  that  lays 
a  magazine  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
quite  unjustly  and  quite  unavoidably. 
This  is  the  telepathic  communication  that 
seems  to  exist  among  contributors.  At 
intervals  the  contents  of  an  editor's  mail 
box  becomes  monotonously  similar.  For 
days  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  detective  stories.  A  few 
weeks  later  there  will  be  a  run  on  the  dual 
personality  theme,  and  of  course  there  are 
frequent  reversions  to  the  "simple  love 
story." 


It  is  possible  to  suggest  various  causes 
for  these  ripples  in  the  ocean  of  thought. 
Often  it  is  a  newspaper  clipping.  On  one 
occasion,  fifteen  stories  based  on  a  sensa- 
tional newspaper  report  appeared  in  one 
magazine  office  alone,  and  all  in  the  space 
of  four  weeks. 

There  are,  however,  influences  of  plot 
that  cannot  be  traced  to  any  cause  and 
these  are  so  frequent  in  a  large  publishing 
house  that  coincidence  is  not  an  adequate 
explanation.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
cases  of  infectious  thought  was  that  of  the 
justly  popular  story  of  the  Egyptian  coin. 
The  essence  of  the  story  as  contributed 
to  a  certain  fiction  magazine  by  Mr.  Boz- 
man  Bulger,  a  well  known  New  York 
journalist,  was  as  follows: 

Eight  gentlemen,  all  of  wealth  and  un- 
questioned integrity,  have  dined  in  a 
private  room  at  a  hotel.  Coffee  and  cigars 
are  on  the  table  and  a  few  bottles  of  iced 
wine  remain  in  their  coolers  by  the  sides 
of  the  chairs.  The  host,  a  notable  coin- 
collector,  takes  from  his  pocket  an  ancient 
Egyptian  drachma,  worth  about  a  fourth 
of  a  cent,  for  which  he  says  he  has  just 
paid  forty  thousand  dollars.  He  hands  it 
to  the  gentleman  on  his  right,  and,  as  it 
is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  tells  its  story: 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, when  a  new  coin  was  created,  to 
make  it  a  ceremonial  occasion.  A  holiday 
was  proclaimed  and  the  first  two  coins 
minted  were  thrown,  fresh  from  the  mint, 
to  the  populace.  In  the  case  of  this 
drachma,  just  as  the  coins  were  thrown 
an  explosion  occurred,  wrecking  the  mint 
and  killing  several  officials.  The  coin  was 
never  again  minted.  Hence  the  fabulous 
price  paid  for  what  is  practically  a  unique 
coin,  since  its  mate  has  never  been  found. 

Now  the  host  and  his  guests  rise  from 
the  table.  "By  the  way,"  says  the  host, 
"where  is  my  precious  drachma?" 

Nobody  knows.  Each  man  passed  it 
to  his  right  hand  neighbor.  The  last 
to  hold  it,  the  man  on  the  host's  left,  laid 
it  on  the  table.  A  hunt  commences.  A 
half  hour  passes  and  the  coin  is  not  found. 
The  men  begin  to  look  suspiciously  at  each 
other.  At  last  one  suggests  shamefacedly 
that   each   be   searched.     All   agree   save 
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the  man  who  last  had  the  drachma.  With 
jest,  with  ridicule,  at  last  with  anger  he 
refuses  to  suffer  such  an  indignity  and 
also  refuses  to  leave  the  room  until  the 
coin  shall  be  found  or  to  permit  anyone 
else  to  do  so.  Time  is  precious  to  these 
men,  hot  words  are  spoken  and  to  avert  a 
quarrel  the  host  summons  a  waiter  to  clear 
the  table.  As  the  servant  picks  up  a 
napkin-swathed  bottle,  out  from  a  fold 
of  the  serviette  flies  the  Egyptian  drachma. 

When  the  excitement  has  subsided,  the 
host  approaches  his  unhappy  friend,  hand 
extended  in  apology,  and  the  friend  places 
in  his  outstretched  palm — the  second 
Egyptian  drachma,  which  he  has  carried 
for  years  as  a  pocket  piece  and  bought  of  a 
Navajo  Indian  for  a  package  of  Bull 
Durham. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  story  sub- 
mitted by  the  newspaper  man  and  also  of 
another  story  which  appeared  a  few  days 
previous  to  its  publication  in  a  rival  maga- 
zine. 

Aware  of  his  author's  reputation  as  a 
journalist  and  recalling  that  when  he 
bought  it  the  manuscript  had  an  old  and 
weary  look,  the  editor  wrote  to  the  author 
and  asked  him  where  he  got  his  plot;  he 
also  called  up  the  rival  editor,  explained 
the  coincidence,  and  asked  if  the  writer  of 
the  coin  story  were  personally  known  to 
him.  The  editor  replied  that  he  knew 
him  well  and  that  he  would  ask  him  about 
the  matter. 

The  receivers  were  hung  up  and  the 
first  editor  returned  to  his  desk  and  began 
to  look  over  a  bulky  manuscript  which 
had  arrived  the  week  before  from  Seattle, 
Washington.  It  was  a  thirty-thousand 
word  story  and  he  soon  found  he  was  read- 
ing a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  Egyp- 
tian-coin plot.  He  returned  the  manu- 
script hastily  with  a  personal  letter  to  the 
author. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  coin  story  again 
appeared.  This  time  from  South  Caro- 
lina. And  then  a  weekly  paper  published 
a  romance  by  Anna  Katherine  Green,  who 
had  used  the  incident  as  a  stepping  stone 
in  the  development  of  a  love  plot.  Then 
an  irate  subscriber  called  the  editor's 
attention  to  his  carelessness,  saying  that 


he  had  read  that  story  "years  ago"  in  the 
Strand  Magazine. 

At  this  point  the  results  of  the  editor's 
inquiries  began  to  materialize.  The  journal- 
ist called  personally.  He  said  that  he 
had  heard  the  story  told  in  court,  when  he 
was  a  police  reporter,  five  years  previously, 
in  a  small  town  in  South  Carolina.  It  had 
been  told  as  an  illustration  of  the  invalidity 
of  circumstantial  evidence.  He  wrote  it 
immediately,  much  as  he  had  heard  it, 
and  had  put  it  away.  One  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  think  of  it,  hunted  it  up,  read  it, 
thought  it  pretty  good  and  sent  it  to  the 
magazine,  receiving  a  prompt  check  in 
return. 

The  author  of  the  long  story  from  Seattle 
wrote: 

"Dear  Sir: — 

"Your  courteous  letter  accompanying 
my  manuscript  reached  me  on  the  four- 
teenth inst.  I  have  read  the  story  you 
referred  to  and  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
its  similarity  to  my  own.  I  have  been 
very  ill  recently,  and  the  idea  of  writing 
a  story  occurred  to  me  as  a  means  of  pass- 
ing a  tedious  convalescence.  I  chose  that 
plo';  because  the  incident  of  the  duplicate 
coins  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  good 
idea  for  a  story  ever  since  I  heard  it.  It 
was  told  me  some  years  ago,  by  my  father 
who  is  now  dead.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  heard  it,  but  in  his  profession, —  he  was  a 
lawyer, —  he  heard  many  good  stories. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  other  manu- 
script to  you  in  the  future  and  shall  hope 
for  better  luck. 

"Very  truly  yours, 


The  version  that  the  English  magazine 
published,  some  ten  years  before,  was 
obtained  through  a  patriotic  Englishman 
who  had  kept  a  file  of  the  periodical.  It 
was  unquestionably  the  same  story  but 
the  scene  was  laid  in  the  officers'  mess  of  a 
British  army  post  in  Egypt. 

The  editor  of  the  rival  magazine  tele- 
phoned the  information  that  his  author 
could  not  recall  where  he  got  the  plot. 
It  was  just  one  of  the  ideas  he  had  been 
meaning  to  work  up  for  years. 

The  South  Carolinian  story  was  not 
investigated,     since     the     anecdote     was 
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resurrected    in    that    State    in    the     first 

instance 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  various  writers 
might  have  come  into  possession  of  the 
plot.  That  two  men  in  New  York  City 
who  had  never  met,  an  invalid  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  a  lady  in  South  Carolina, 
all  having  known  the  story  for  years, 
were  moved  to  publish  it  at  the  same 
time,  is  one  of  many  similar  situations 
which  arise  in  a  magazine  office,  and 
which  the  editor  explains  with:  "Oh,  just 
another  case  of  telepathy." 

Abby  Shute  Merchant,  1904. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
WHO  ARE   so  few  of  us  consent  to  speak 

THEY  in  the  Quarterly  when 
so  heartily  invited  to  do  so. 
My  long-suffering  family  would  say  that 
I  often  express  my  opinion  when  not  in- 
vited and  frequently  talk  when  the  aud- 
ience is  far  from  spellbound.  I  can  count 
readily  those  happy  times  when  my  opin- 
ion has  been  requested  and  my  sage  advice 
desired. 

But  this  is  not  coming  to  the  point. 
Like  the  other  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
I  greatly  enjoy  its  pages  but  wish  some- 
times I  knew  something  of  the  writers  of 
the  articles.  For  instance,  "Bilibid"  in 
the  April  issue  was  most  interesting.  But 
it  was  the  more  enjoyable  to  me  because  I 
knew  Mrs.  Bartter  in  college  and  under- 
stood why  she  could  write  so  convincingly 
after  her  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
Philippines.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  a  "Who's  Who"  Department  in  the 
Quarterly  where  we  might  know  some- 
thing of  the  girls  whose  articles  we  enjoy? 
If  a  girl  has  been  a  settlement  worker  for 
several  years  her  opinion  as  to  "the  living 
wage"  is  the  more  valuable.  Or  if  a  girl 
has  specialized  in  botany  her  opinion  as  to 
the  teaching  of  science  carries  the  greater 
weight. 

Few  of  us  are  able  to  know  all  about  all 
the  alumnae  and  this  plan  may  give  us 
most  welcome  information. 

Florence  Reeves,  Ex-1901. 

[The  editors  are  grateful  to  Miss  Reeves 
for  her  suggestion;  and  hope  that  the  ce- 


lerity with  which  they  have  tried  to  put 
her  idea  into  operation  will  please  all  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly  and  testify  to  its 
desire  to  give  them  what  they  want — 
especially  when  they  want  such  a  very 
good  thing  as  this. — Editors'  Note.] 


A  REPORT  FROM 
THE  INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 


The  office  of  the 
Bureau  opened  in 
New  York  on  Oc- 
tober the  first  a 
year  ago.  Short 
as  the  experience 
has  been  we  already  have  a  long  list  of 
encouragements  and  some  discourage- 
ments. Both  sets  of  facts  indicate  the 
future  ahead. 

First,  some  successes: — I.  The  staff. 
Frances  Cummings,  Smith  1900,  as  man- 
ager, has  so  efficiently  developed  the  plan 
of  work,  organized  the  business  details 
of  the  office,  furthered  the  varied  aims 
of  the  Bureau,  and  entered  into  all  its 
phases  with  such  enthusiastic  and  clear- 
headed comprehension  that  she  cannot 
be  recorded  as  a  separate  success.  Her 
work  is  rather  the  prime  factor  in  all  the 
achievements  which  the  Bureau  can  show. 
In  October,  Muriel  E  Windram,  Welles- 
ley,  was  appointed  head  of  the  secretarial 
department.  She  resigned  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912.  Emma  P.  Hirth,  Smith 
1905,  was  appointed  in  January  to  take 
charge  of  the  social  work  department 
giving  half  her  time  to  investigation  of 
social  work  in  New  York,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  her  visits  in  the  course  of  investi- 
gation are  followed  by  an  embarrassingly 
rapid  registration  of  positions  to  be  filled. 
On  November  1,  19 12,  she  became  Assis- 
tant Manager. 

II.  Type  of  woman  registering.  So 
great  is  the  variety  that  the  Bureau's 
card  catalogue  has  already  more  than  50 
distinct  occupational  divisions.  Seven 
hundred  applicants  have  registered,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  in  positions 
but  want  the  Bureau's  help  in  getting  in 
touch  with  better  opportunities.  Fully 
as  many  more  have  come  to  the  Bureau  for 
advice  but  have  not  been  eligible  accord- 
ing to  our  very  rigid  standard  for  regis- 
tration. 
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III.  The  attitude  of  employers.  Wel- 
coming a  chance  to  get  in  touch  with 
women  equipped  with  the  fundamental 
training  given  in  college  employers  have 
registered  six  hundred  and  thirty  calls  for 
workers  offering  as  large  a  variety  as  the 
applications  from  workers. 

There  are  also  some  discouragements: — 

I.  The  difficulty  of  matching  unusual 
calls  and  unusual  people.  Variety  of  calls 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  qualifications  on 
the  other  makes  it  difficult  to  fit  the  two 
together.  For  example,  an  employer  may 
wish  a  secretary  with  a  knowledge  of 
French  while  the  Bureau  may  have  on 
its  list  a  skilled  secretary  with  a  knowledge 
of  German. 

II.  More  highly  trained  applicants 
are  needed.  It  is  a  social  waste  not  to  be 
able  to  find  the  right  person  for  a  re- 
sponsible post.  It  ought  soon  to  be  true 
that  every  college  woman  who  is  earning 
a  salary  or  intends  to  should  be  registered 
at  an  intercollegiate  bureau  so  that  if  the 
right  woman  exists  she  will  readily  be 
found  when  the  call  comes  for  her. 

III.  Inadequate  salaries  paid  to  women 
for  responsible  work.  In  two  ways  the 
Bureau  can  help  in  changing  this  condi- 
tion. First,  by  bringing  about  a  better 
distribution  of  women  in  occupations  the 
bureaus  can  relieve  the  pressure  in  any 
one  and  one  result  will  be  an  increase 
in  salaries  in  that  line  of  work.  Second, 
by  the  publication  of  their  reports  the 
bureaus  can  help  in  educating  public  opin- 
ion and  in  gradually  establishing  a  fair 
standard  of  remuneration. 

More  successes: — IV.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  matching  variety,  of  finding 
well-equipped  workers  for  unusual  posi- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  newness  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  fact  that  not  all  our 
registered  list  is  immediately  available, 
already  244  applicants  have  been  placed 
in  positions  as  secretaries,  social  workers, 
household  administrators,  editorial  as- 
sistants, investigators,  statisticians,  proof 
readers,  suffrage  workers,  interpreters, 
etc.  For  example,  interesting  placements 
made  since  March  1,  1912,  are, 

secretary  to  executive  head  of  School 
of   Journalism, 


teacher  and  organizer  of  industrial  arts 
department  in  a  school  for  crippled 
children, 
public    stenographer    in    a    very    large 

hotel, 
private   secretary   to  an  insurance  ex- 
pert, 
executive   secretary   for   an   emergency 
relief    committee    of    the   Red   Cross 
Society, 
landscape    gardener    to    lay    out    old- 
fashioned  garden, 
investigator  of   boarding  houses   for   a 

working  girls'  vacation  committee, 
manager   of  a  farm  connected  with  a 

social  settlement. 
V.  General  interest,  and  finances,  are 
matters  of  encouragement.  The  budget 
for  the  second  year  will  be  $7,000,  com- 
missions and  fees  payable  as  the  result 
of  the  work  already  done  will  be  $1,500. 
Surplus  balance  amounts  to  about  $1,500. 
Each  cooperating  organization  was  asked 
to  contribute  at  least  50%  of  its  first 
donation.  All  have  done  so  except  Bryn 
Mawr,  Smith,  and  Vassar  who  have  prom- 
ised 75%,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $3,000 
from  the  college  organizations,  and  leav- 
ing $1,000  to  be  raised  from  outside 
sources.  Wells  has  now  joined  the  Bu- 
reau making  nine  cooperating  associations. 
As  the  New  York  Smith  Club's  pledge 
for  the  coming  year  is  $750  the  one-fourth 
promised  by  the  General  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation is  $187.50  The  New  York  Smith 
Club's  share  is  already  in  hand.  Finances, 
however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  too  en- 
couraging. Backing  will  be  needed  for 
5  years  and  probably  it  will  be  harder  to 
raise  the  money  in  the  next  3  years  than 
when  enthusiasm  was  fresh. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  many  other  phases 
of  the  Bureau's  work,  but  the  facts  which 
have  been  stated  are  an  indication  of  the 
very  large  work  which  the  Bureau  has 
ahead.  And  for  this  work  not  only  finan- 
cial support  is  needed  but  also  the  inter- 
est, advice,  and  suggestions  of  all  college 
women. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck,   1904. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE   MILLION  DOLLAR  FUND 


The  Quarterly  will  publish  in  each 
issue  of  the  year  tables  which  will  show 
as  correctly  as  possible  the  progress  the 
campaign  is  making. 

Tables  compiled  October  12,  1912 
General  Education  Board  $200,000.00 

Alumnae  71, 517.56 

Students  7,721.03 

fFriends  of  the  College  15,035.00 


Total 

$294,273.59 

Alumnae  Gifts  by 

Classes* 

Class 

Total 

Contributors   Amount 

1879 

10 

2 

$105.00 

1880 

9 

2 

105.00 

1881 

22 

5 

660.00 

1882 

28 

24 

2,555oo 

1883 

49 

8 

890.40 

1884 

41 

9 

570.00 

1885 

38 

7 

900.00 

1886 

45 

6 

310.00 

1887 

40 

7 

1,520.00 

1888 

43 

8 

530.00 

1889 

44 

5 

300.00 

1890 

57 

13 

1,810.00 

1891 

73 

8 

6,972.90 

1892 

82 

11 

2,727.10 

1893 

107 

15 

796.00 

1894 

107 

13 

1,631.00 

1895 

148 

32 

2,191.00 

1896 

147 

34 

3,745-oo 

1897 

177 

95 

4,386.50 

1898 

133 

19 

1,487.00 

1899 

189 

40 

1,270.00 

1900 

213 

23 

495.00 

1901 

249 

48 

1,69975 

1902 

226 

68 

3,030.00 

1903 

232 

101 

2,052.52 

1904 

239 

35 

1,400.00 

1905 

199 

24 

2,100.00 

1906 

220 

7 

3,070.00 

1907 

265 

45 

2,078.00 

1908 

296 

21 

1,846.50 

1909 

322 

153 

3,143-5° 

1910 

372 

136 

5,163.00 

1911 

356 

38 

2,490.39 

1912 

362 

94 

6,181.00 

Non  graduates 

125.00 

Smith  College  Clubs 

1,181.00 

Total 


$7i,5i7.56 


t  Since  going  to  press  the  announcement  has  come 
of  an  anonymous  gift  of  $60,000. 

*  In  a  few  classes  it  is  impossible  to  state  accu- 
rately the  number  of  contributors  owing  to  the  fact 
that  sums  have  been  reported  for  the  class  as  a 
whole. 
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I  at 
1  at 
1  at 
1  at 
1  at 
9  at 
14  at 
1  at 
1  at 

1  at 

2  at 
7  at 
1  at 

13  at 
1  at 
1  at 
5  at 
1  at 
1  at 

135  at 

4  at 
1  at 

3  at 
1  at 
1  at 

97  at 

5  at 
1  at 
1  at 
1  at 

21  at 

1  at 
176  at 

1  at 

1  at 
57  at 

1  at 
54  at 

1  at 

5  at 

4  at 
185  at 

1  at 

2  at 

3  at 
217  at 

5  at 

14  at 

1  at 

2  at 
1  at 

68  at 

1  at 

1  at 
24  at 
Total 


Alumnae  Gifts 

$5,000.00 

2,915.00 

1,577.00 

1,500.00 

1,100.00 

1,000,00 

500.00 

450.00 

400.00 

350.00 

300.00 

250.00 

235.00 

200.00 

165.40 

152.06 

150.00 

110.00 

100.50 

100.00 

75.00 

71.08 

60.00 

55.oo 

54-00 

50.00 

40.00 

35-75 
35-00 
31.00 
30.00 
28.00 
25.00 
24.65 
21.00 
20.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
12.50 
12.00 
10.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5-oo 

4.00 

3.00 

2.60 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

i-75 

1.50 

1. 00 

Unclassified 


$5,000.00 

2,915.00 

1,577-90 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

9,000.00 

7,000.00 

450.00 

400.00 

350.00 

600.00 

1,750.00 

235.00 

2,600.00 

165.40 

152.06 

750.00 

110.00 

100.50 

13,500.00 

300.00 

71.08 

180.00 

55-oo 

54.00 

4,850.00 

200.00 

35-75 
35-00 
31.00 
630.00 
28.00 
4,400.00 

24.65 

21.00 

1,140.00 

16.00 

810.00 

14.00 

62.50 

48.00 

•  1,850.00 

8.00 

14.00 

18.00 

1,085.00 

20.00 

42.00 

2.60 

500 

2.25 

136.00 

1-75 

1.50 

24.00 

$65,471.94 

6,045.62 

$71,517.56 
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Students  Gifts  by  Classes 


i  at 
i  at 

6  at 
i  at 

2  at 
I  at 
5  at 
i  at 

io  at 

7  at 

3  at 
i  at 

39 

i  at 

3  at 

4  at 
4  at 
4  at 
7  at 
4  at 
i  at 
i  at 

29 


1913 

$1,000 

150 

100 

60 

50 

30 

25 

20 

10 

5 
2 

1 


$1,000.00 

150.00 

600.00 

60.00 

100.00 

30.00 

125.00 

20.00 

100.00 

35-oo 

6.00 

1. 00 


1  at 

2  at 

1  at 

2  at 

2  at 

6  at 

4  at 

18 

Students 

Mite 


$2,227.00 

1914 

$1,000 

$1,000.00 

500 

1,500.00 

100 

400.00 

50 

200.00 

25 

100.00 

10 

70.00 

5 

20.00 

4 

4.00 

1 

1. 00 

$3,295.00 

1915 

$500 

$500.00 

50 

100.00 

30 

30.00 

25 

50.00 

20 

40.00 

10 

60.00 

5 

20.00 

$800.00 

1,399.00 

Total 


$7,721.03 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — The  speakers  at  Vespers  since 
college  opened  this  fall  have  been  Presi- 
dent Burton  and  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote 
D.D.  of  Boston. 

Concerts — The  Concert  Course  for  the 
coming  season  includes  the  following  per- 
formances: October  16,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  November  20,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Violinist;  December  II,  The 
Longy  Club  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  January  8,  Josef  Lhevinne, 
Pianist;  February  26,  Elena  Gerhardt; 
April  9,  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York. 

Faculty  Notes — The  following  ap- 
pointments have  made  since  June:  Mable 


L.  Parmelee,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  music; 
Margaret  Norton,  A.B.,  Assistant  Libra- 
rian; Florence  Angell,  A.B.,  Secretary  in 
Dean's  office;  Cornelia  Reece,  A.B., 
Secretary  in  Dean's  office;  Grace  Hamil- 
ton, Assistant  Registrar.  Heads  of 
Houses;  Mrs.  Kate  Merwin  Eells,  Morris 
House;  Miss  Julia  Emery  Turner,  A.M., 
Lawrence  House;  Mrs.  Justina  Robinson 
Hill,   Dickinson  House. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Richardson  has  resumed 
teaching  in  the  Latin  department  after 
spending  a  year  abroad. 

Professor  Charles  D.  Hazen  has  re- 
turned after  six  months'  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  spent  mostly  in  Italy. 

Miss  Peck  has  been  very  ill  and  will 
not  return  to  college  before  the  second 
semester. 

Undergraduate  news  and  Elec- 
tions— Class  of  19 1 3 — President,  Rachel 
Whidden;  Vice-president,  Clara  Murphy; 
Secretary,  Ramona  Kendall;  Treasurer, 
Susan  Raymond. 

Senior  Dramatics — "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  has  been  chosen  by  the  class  of 
191 3  as  the  play  for  Senior  Dramatics. 
The  class  has  elected  the  following  heads 
of  committees:  Chairman  Senior  Pin  Com- 
mittee, Eleanor  Abbott;  General  Chairman 
of  Dramatics,  Margaret  Moore;  Business 
Manager,  Louise  Cornell;  Advisory  Mem- 
ber, Dorothy  Usher;  Chairman  of  Music 
Committee,  Maria  Drury;  Chairman  of 
Costumes  Committee,  Mally  Lord;  Chair- 
man of  Scenery  Committee,  Maude  Bar- 
ton; Stage  Manager,  Mildred  Kendall. 

The  class  book  will  be  dedicated  to 
Dean  Tyler. 

The  speaker  at  Commencement  will 
be  President  Henry  Churchill  King,  of 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1914 — President,  Edith  Ben- 
nett; Vice-president,  Dorothy  Spencer; 
Secretary,  Laura  Rice;  Treasurer,  Made- 
leine Rindge. 

Class  of  191 5 — President,  Juliet  Staun- 
ton; Vice-president,  Laila  Moses;  Secre- 
tary, Alice  Welles;  Treasurer,  Madge 
Hovey. 

Class  of  1916 — The  class  of  1916  held 
its  first  meeting  on  September  21.  Nellie 
Oiesen,  President  of  the  Student  Council, 
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presided.  The  class  will  not  elect  its  of- 
ficers until  after  Thanksgiving. 

College  Choir — The  new  officers  of 
the  college  choir  are:  Leader  of  First 
Soprano  and  of  Choir,  Louise  Ball,  1914; 
Leader  of  Second  Soprano,  Florence 
Paltsits,  1914;  Leader  of  First  Alto,  Ruth 
Bartholomew,  191 5;  Leader  of  Second 
Alto,  Mollie  Tolman,  1914;  Assistant 
Leader  of  First  Soprano,  Dorothy  Cerren, 
191 5;  Assistant  Leader  of  Second  Soprano, 
Edith  Bennett,  1914;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Hyle  Watters,  1915;  Custodian  of 
robes,  Harriet  Hitchcock,  19 14;  Libra- 
rian, Helen  Ganse,  1916;  Assistant  Libra- 
rian, Harriet  Dey,  19 16. 

The  Banjo  Club — The  Banjo  Club  has 
been  discontinued  and  the  concerts  by 
the  Glee  Club  and  the  College  Orchestra 
will  be  combined. 

Council — President  Burton  has  ap- 
pointed Nellie  Oiesen,  19 13,  and  Edith 
Waterman,  19 15,  as  representatives  of 
the  Student  Council  on  the  Social  Regula- 
tions Committee.  By  vote  of  the  Council 
the  two  center  sections  of  seats  in  the 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  will  be  reserved  in 
future  for  members  of  the  college  at  Vesper 
Services.  All  other  seats  are  open  to  both 
students  and  guests  without  restriction. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  elected 
the  following  members  from  the  Senior 
Class:  Margaret  McDonald,  Marion  Hines, 
Clara  Murphy,  Mina  Winslow,  Olive 
Hearn. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Senior  Class;  Martha 
McMillan,  Lee  Gassam,  Constance  Fowler, 
Ramona   Kendall,   Alice   Cone. 

The  annual  prize  of  $200  offered  to  the 
student  of  the  entering  class  who  passes 
the  best  entrance  examinations  in  all  sub- 
jects, wras  this  year  awarded  to  Miss  Amo 
Umbstaetter  of  Boston. 

Instead  of  presenting  four  plays  for 
Division  Dramatics  this  year,  the  division 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  last  production 
of  the  year,  will  give  an  operetta. 

Lawrence  House  has  been  opened  as  the 
Cooperative  House,  with  sixty-four  stu- 
dents. Miss  Barbour  continues  as  the  resi- 
dent faculty,  and  the  lady  in  charge  is 
Miss  Turner. 


Fall  Registration.  1913,  375;  1914, 
336;  1915,  319;  1916,  476.  A  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  1916  is  entering  with- 
out conditions  this  year  than  has  any  other 
Freshman  class.  See  page  63  for  registra- 
tion of  other  colleges. 

Campus  Changes.  As  always  upon  com- 
ing back  to  college  in  the  fall  the  students 
have  discovered  that  someone  about  the 
place  has  been  working  while  they  have 
been  frivoling.  The  iron  fence  which  sur- 
rounds the  rest  of  the  campus  has  been 
extended  to  include  that  part  bounding 
on  Elm  Street  in  front  of  John  M.  Greene 
Hall,  and  a  granite  gateway  with  two  large 
electric  lights  has  been  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  the  drive  on  the  south  side 
of  the  hall  and  opposite  the  Gillett  and 
Northrup  Houses.  There  is  a  new  gravel 
path  by  which  one  may  cut  across  the 
campus  towards  the  Students'  Building 
with  a  merry  heart,  knowing  well  that 
she  will  not  be  talked  about  in  Public 
Opinion. 

The  greatest  metamorphosis,  however, 
has  taken  place  in  College  Hall.  The  Reg- 
istrar has  a  new  office  on  the  first  floor 
and  the  office  formerly  occupied  by  her 
has  been  remodelled  for  the  Dean.  Her 
private  office  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which 
palpitating  sub-freshmen  and  no  less  pal- 
pitating parents  may  rest  themselves 
mentally  and  physically.  In  the  outer 
office  sit  the  Dean's  secretaries — not  at  the 
terrifying  counter  that  used  to  greet  us  as 
we  entered  the  door  but  at  two  very  com- 
fortable looking  desks.  The  secretaries 
are  working  too.  We  believe  that  even 
with  the  college  year  only  a  month  old 
everyone  is  wondering  how  we  have  ever 
lived  all  these  years  without  a   Dean. 

Part  of  the  alcove  on  the  second  floor 
has  been  converted  into  a  most  satis- 
factory office  for  the  President's  Secre- 
tary (her  former  office  being  devoted  to 
the  College  Treasurer)  and  the  office  of  the 
President  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  beautiful 
mahogany  desk  and  many  comfortable 
chairs.  All  of  the  offices  are  furnished 
with  luxurious  green  rugs  and, — to  quote 
John — "there  are  green  'angings  trimmed 
with  gold." 
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THE  NOTE  ROOM 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go  but 
I  go  on  forever!"  And  once  more  the 
Note  Room,  unchanged  this  year,  wel- 
comes the  throngs  of  girls.  It  resembles 
the  upper  classmen,  who  in  their  last 
year's  clothes  help  so  much  to  give  the 
impression  that  college  has  been  going  on 
with  no  break.  While  on  the  other  hand 
the  new  walks  about  the  John  M.  Greene 
Hall,  the  new  fence  and  impressive  gate- 
way make  a  much  more  proper  setting  for 
the  freshmen,  in  the  very  latest  styles, 
and  only  different  from  all  other  freshmen 
in  that  they  are  "sweet  sixteen."  It  will 
be  some  time  before  they  fit  into  the  Note 
Room  and  sit  at  ease  on  the  Note  Room 
Table — probably  not  until  Sophomore 
year, — but  for  the  present  the  little  room 
has  given  its  welcome,  and  now  turns  to 
other  things. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  a  new  Dean. 
She  certainly  cannot,  like  the  freshmen,  be 
overlooked  by  the  Note  Room.  She  is 
seen  regularly  at  chapel,  and  her  appear- 
ance makes  a  very  favorable  impression. 
In  the  next  place,  she  is  felt  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  new  ideas.  For  in- 
stance this  tendency  toward  Democracy 
illustrated  by  the  Lawrence  House.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  class  is  from  this  house. 
Also  that  the  Junior  President  is  a  girl  who 
is  practically  working  her  way  through 
college.  And  the  new  ten-point  system 
or  the  accepted  plan  for  regulating  student 
activities  also  expresses  this  tendency.  It 
is  too  early  to  prophesy  how  this  will 
work,  perhaps  by  the  time  the  next  Quar- 
terly is  due  we  shall  know  better,  but 
the  complications  that  arise  are  interesting. 
No  sooner  is  there  an  election  than  there 
are  resignations  and  changes  on  all  sides. 
The  girl  elected  Senior  President  had  to  re- 
sign from  the  basket  ball  team.  The 
Chairman  of  Senior  Dramatics,  (the  play 
is  to  be  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew")  had 
to  resign  as  head  of  the  College  Settlement 
Association  in  order  to  stay  on  the  basket 
ball  team,  and  so  it  goes. 

As  to  the  Dean's  real  duties;  the  divid- 
ing line  between  her  duties  and  Miss  East- 


man's is  well  given  in  one  of  the  Weeklies 
and  is  as  follows: 

"The  new  Dean  will  carry  important 
duties  in  connection  with  both  the  aca- 
demic and  social  interests  of  the  college. 
She  will  serve  as  chairman  of  several  im- 
portant committees  including  the  board  of 
class  officers  and  the  committee  on  social 
regulations  and  entertainments.  The 
Dean  will  have  general  oversight  of  campus 
houses;  the  allotment  of  rooms,  room  reg- 
istration, and  the  assignment  of  rooms  for 
Commencement  time.  She  will  deal  also 
officially  with  the  heads  of  off-campus 
houses.  The  new  Dean  will  approve  all 
excuses  and  will  maintain  in  her  outer  of- 
fice a  bureau  of  general  information.  The 
Registrar  will  continue  to  have  full  charge 
of  everything  pertaining  to  entrance, 
including  registration  and  entrance  exam- 
inations. The  records  of  the  college  will 
be  kept  in  the  Registrar's  office — com- 
prising the  grades  of  the  students,  examina- 
tion schedules,  church  and  chapel  cards, 
and  various  lists.  Excuses  for  absence 
from  classes,  written  lessons  and  examina- 
tions will  be  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Registrar." 

The  Weekly  has  to  keep  up  with  the 
new  things.  Public  Opinion  does  wear 
some  of  its  old  clothes  when  it  gives  the 
regular  warnings  about  talking  outside 
class-room  windows  or  in  chapel  and  about 
walking  on  the  grass,  but  there  is  always 
some  new  subject.  This  fall  the  suggestion 
that  perhaps  unrecognized  societies  in 
college  should  not  have  a  place  in  the 
Senior  class  book  has  created  a  stir  in  the 
Note  Room,  and  also  considerable  con- 
troversy in  the  Weekly.  As  long  as  Public 
Opinion  is  only  the  Note  Room  in  print, 
let  us  listen  a  bit  to  the  buzzing  about  this 
question: 

"Several  years  ago  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  non-recognized 
societies  in  college  should  be  given  a  place 
in  the  class  book.  At  the  time  there  were 
very  few  such  societies;  and  so  there 
seemed  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  deny- 
ing them  the  coveted  place  in  the  class 
book.  But  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  college  seems  to  have  gone  '  bat- 
ting crazy. '  The  note  room  boards  are 
covered  with  Hops  and  Grasshoppers,  our 
ears  are  tuned  to  the  cries  of  the  Chimpan- 
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zee,  and  safety-pins  and  bits  of  rag  are 
recognized  as  badges  of  secret  societies. 

"These  societies  serve  very  well  as  an 
outlet  for  over-flowing  spirits  and  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  which  we  would  not 
want  to  have  suppressed  entirely,  but  we 
do  not  want  them  to  hold  the  place  of 
supreme  importance  in  our  college  life. 

"The  question  then  arises  as  to  where 
the  line  shall  be  drawn.  Do  any  of  them 
contribute  enough  to  college  life  in  general 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  book,  or  are  they 
deserving  of  the  extra  form  that  they  fill 
and  the  consequent  additional  expense? 
Are  they  really  representative  of  the  class 
as  a  whole,  or  even  in  large  part,  and  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  which  Smith  Col- 
lege is  so  proud?  Of  course  none  of  us 
can  fail  to  know  of  their  existence.  We 
have  all  seen  them  in  their  curious — shall 
we  say  picturesque? — costumes,  many 
times,  and  even  more  often  heard  their 
cries  beneath  our  windows  after  dark.  We 
are  willing  to  give  them  that  recognition, 
in  fact  could  not  very  well  help  it.  We 
don't  mind  their  breaking  in  on  our  studies, 
but  it  hardly  seems  right  that  they  should 
be  advertised  in  the  class  book  as  holding 
a  place  of  supreme  importance  to  the  class 
as  a  whole.  1913-" 

"  In  replying  to  the  Public  Opinion  arti- 
cle in  the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly  on 
'the  place  of  batting  societies  in  the  class 
book, '  it  seems  to  many  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  this  question  than  the  one 
presented.  In  the  19 10  class  book  there 
were  represented  20  so-called  academic 
or  departmental  clubs  and  7  of  what  are 
termed  non-recognized  societies.  (They 
cannot  strictly  be  called  'batting  socie- 
ties' because  such  clubs  as  Manuscript, 
Blue  Pencil,  Novel,  and  Granddaughters 
Club  come  under  this  head.)  In  191 1 
there  were  20  academic  societies  against 
6  non-recognized  societies,  and  in  19 12 
there  were  20  against  7.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  Monthly,  Press,  or  Weekly  Boards, 
Orchestra  and  Musical  Clubs,  Committees, 
Athletics,  etc.  Hence  it  seems  hardly  fair 
to  say  that  the  batting  clubs  hold  the 
place  of  supreme  importance  in  the  class 
book — and  with  an  increase  of  but  one 
over  last  year  can  the  college  really  be 
said  to  have  gone  'batting  crazy'  ?  True 
there  are  numerous  little  unpretentious 
societies  in  all  classes,  but  after  all  do  not 
these  confine  themselves  to  an  occasional 
sign  on  the  note-board?  Surely  no  one, 
member  or  non-member,  can  object  to 
that  in  a  college  permeated  with  a  truly 
democratic  spirit. 

"Smith  College  boasts  of  a  broad  view- 
point. Surely  it  is  not  consistent  with  this 
idea  to  wish  to  limit  so  closely  one  phase 
of    the    college    life.      The    objection    is 


brought  forward  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  class.  Ask  the  class 
whether  or  not  the  majority  is  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  these  societies,  and  whether 
or  not  it  considers  the  people  that  make 
them   up,   representative. 

"As  the  Class  Book  represents  a  class 
and  as  it  goes  with  a  class  when  it  goes, 
should  it  not  stand  for  all  interests  in 
every  phase  of  the  four  years  of  our 
college  life?  1913. " 

The  1913  Class  Book  Board  has  closed 
the  discussion  as  far  as  this  year  is  con- 
cerned by  saying  that  it  is  too  late  to  ex- 
clude them  anyway.  It  believes  that  they 
do  represent  a  certain  side  of  student 
activity  and  add  to  the  book  by  giving 
it  a  distinctly  Smith  tone.  The  societies 
chosen  for  the  Class  Book  for  this  year 
are  A.  O.  H.,  Orangemen,  Novel  Club, 
Pleiades,  G-D,  Blue  Pencil,  and  Grand- 
daughters, each  paying  for  the  page  it 
occupies.  Those  selected  are  the  oldest 
organizations,  and  those  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  traditions  of  the  col- 
lege. Oh  19 14  what  a  responsibility  will 
be  yours  next  year! 

And  now  it  is  time  to  find  out  from  the 
Note  Room  just  how  the  fund  is  progress- 
ing. [See  table  on  page  34.]  The  class  of 
191 5  has  started  a  plan  for  selling  pencils 
in  the  class  colors  to  increase  their  own 
contribution,  and  besides  this  and  the 
regularly  published  reports  of  gifts  by 
classes  and  the  Students'  Mite,  there  is 
much  being  done.  According  to  the 
last  report  1912  had  $6,143;  1913  had 
$2,227;  1914,  $3,295;  1915,  $800  and  the 
Students'  Mite  $1,399.03.  Of  this  amount 
the  Biological  Society  gave  $30.00,  the 
Monthly  $100.00  and  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 
$50.00.  The  freshmen  as  yet  are  not  tak- 
ing any  stand  in  the  campaign  and  prob- 
ably will  not,  at  least  until  December 
when  they  elect  their  class  officers,  but 
if  they  come  out  for  everything  as  three 
hundred  of  them  did  for  basket  ball,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  they  have  at  least 
recognition  from  the  Note  Room. 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

In  the  days  when  most  of  us  were  in 
college  the  doings  of  the  Smith  College 
Council  were  shrouded  more  or  less  in 
mystery.  It  wasn't  exactly  comparable 
to  the  Council  of  Ten  in  the  state  of  Venice 
but  the  laity  knew  very  little  about  its 
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meetings  and  felt  that  it  was  a  thing 
mighty  in  power  but  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  daily  happenings  of  college  life. 
The  Weekly  and  the  off-campus  commit- 
tees seem  to  have  changed  this  attitude 
entirely  for  they  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  Council  to  make  all  its  activities 
public,  and  the  students  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  Council  is  a  very  vital  part  of 
life  at  Smith.  The  Quarterly  is  glad 
to  publish  the  following  report  of  the 
Council: 

During  the  year  1911-12  there  have 
been  twenty-eight  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  four  meetings  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. Several  important  changes  have 
been  made,  both  by  the  Council  and  by 
the  Conference  Committee.  The  amounts 
turned  over  by  the  dramatics  divisions  to 
the  Council  are  to  be  invested  in  prop- 
erties, which  may  be  rented  by  the  various 
societies.  The  Press  Board  room  in  the 
Students'  Building  has  been  officially 
given  over  to  the  Press  and  Weekly 
Boards.  Hereafter  there  are  to  be  no  ex- 
emptions from  the  class  tax.  Off-campus 
committees  were  organized  in  the  classes 
of  1913  and  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing in  the  Council's  work  and  of  unifying 
the  class  spirit  of  loyalty.  These  com- 
mittees, membership  on  which  is  volun- 
tary, have  been  very  large  and  efficient. 

The  Council  voted  to  appropriate  each 
year  the  money  necessary  to  send  its  presi- 
dent to  Silver  Bay.  Five  hundred  dollars 
were  taken  from  the  Council's  surplus  of 
former  years,  as  a  foundation  for  a  gift 
from  the  student  body  toward  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund. 

At  the  request  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, President  Burton  reorganized  the 
Committee  on  Social  Regulations  to  in- 
clude two  voting  members  from  the  Coun- 
cil. These  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  By  action  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  article  two  of  the  Council's 
constitution  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members.  There  shall  be  four  sen- 
iors, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  president  of 
the  Smith  College  Association  for  Chris- 
tian Work,  two  juniors,  one  member  of 
the  second  class,  together  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  four  classes. "  With  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Conference  Committee,  a  joint 
committee  of  faculty  and  students  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  regulation  of  stu- 
dent activities.  This  committee  prepared 
a  ten-point  system,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Conference  Committee,  accepted 
by  the  student  body,  and  is  to  go  into 
effect  this  fall. 


ORATORIO  TO  BE  PRESENTED  BY 
AMHERST  AND   SMITH 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  oratorio  during  the  winter 
term  by  the  combined  forces  of  Smith  and 
Amherst  colleges.  The  Smith  College 
choir  will  furnish  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  or  more  sopranos  and  altos  and  the 
Amherst  Choral  class  will  furnish  sixty 
or  seventy  tenors  and  basses  making  a 
chorus  of  about  two  hundred.  The  ac- 
companiment will  be  played  by  the  Am- 
herst orchestra  supplemented  by  strings 
from  the  Smith  College  orchestra  and  as- 
sisted at  the  final  performance  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  players  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 

The  oratorio  to  be  given  this  season 
will  be  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul.  There 
will  be  two  performances,  one  in  College 
Hall,  Amherst,  and  one  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  at  Smith  College,  the  latter  building 
seating  over  two  thousand  and  with  stage 
capacity  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  a  superb  organ,  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  effective  place  for  the  giving  of  large 
choral  works.  Owing  to  the  seating  capac- 
ity of  the  hall  and  the  funds  which  are 
available  in  case  of  necessity,  the  best 
soloists  can  be  engaged.  The  leadership 
will  be  divided  between  Professor  W.  P. 
Bigelow  of  Amherst  and  Professor  H.  D. 
Sleeper  of  Smith   College. 

Oratorio  work  similar  to  this  projected 
by  Amherst  and  Smith  has,  of  course,  been 
most  successfully  done  in  many  university 
centers  such  as  Oberlin,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  Oberlin  Choral  Union 
has  had  an  especially  long  and  honorable 
career,  several  first  performances  in  Amer- 
ica of  important  foreign  works  having  been 
given  at  Oberlin. 

THE    ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC    AND 
THE  NORTHAMPTON  PLAYERS 

There  have  been  great  things  happen- 
ing to  the  Academy  of  Music  since  we 
all  trailed  out  after  that  ever-memorable 
performance  of  Macbeth  in  that  far-away 
June.  We  quote  from  the  Weekly's  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair: 

"There  has  been  much  interest  and 
some    speculation    among    the    students 
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about  the  change  in  the  management  of 
the  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing experiment  inasmuch  as  Northamp- 
ton is  the  smallest  community  in  which 
it  has  been  tried,  and  because  the  Academy 
of  Music  occupies  the  unique  position  of 
a  municipal  theater.  The  Academy  has 
always  been  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  people  of  North- 
ampton have  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  management  and  for  the  plays 
brought  here.  The  new  regime  is  an  effort 
to  better  the  character  of  the  productions 
and  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Northampton.  Instead  of 
single  night  productions,  there  is  to  be  a 
stock  company  which  will  produce  good 
plays  every  week,  with  a  performance 
every  night  and  matinees  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  The  prices  will  be  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  and  seventy-five  cents.  It  will 
be  possible  for  one  to  become  a  regular 
subscriber  to  the  theater,  having  the  same 
seat  each  week,  by  paying  the  regular  price 
in  advance. 

"The  trustees  have  chosen  Bertram 
Harrison  and  Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle  to 
direct  and  stage  the  plays.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  had  experience  with  Mme.  Nazimova, 
Mme.  Kalisch,  and  Henry  Miller,  and  is 
very  highly  recommended  by  the  latter. 
Miss  Bonstelle  is  well  known  in  the  Middle 
West  for  her  work  with  stock  companies. 
She  has  had  much  experience  in  this  line 
in  her  position  as  actress-producer-man- 
ager. To  manage  the  business  end  of  the 
project  the  trustees  have  chosen  Miss 
Charlotte  Bannon,  Smith  1895,  who  has 
worked  in  Boston.  She  desires  to  make 
the  Academy  of  Music  truly  the  people's 
theater  and  will  welcome  reasonable  criti- 
cism and  suggestions.  The  stock  com- 
pany will  not  occupy  the  theater  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  better  plays  that  are  will- 
ing to  come  here  for  one  night  stands,  but 
on  such  occasions  will  suspend  their  per- 
formance or  play  elsewhere  for  the  night 
or  afternoon  if  necessary.  It  is  expected 
that  special  regulations  will  be  made  by 
the  office  for  the  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  theater  under  these  unusual 
conditions. 

"On  Monday  night,  October  7,  the 
Academy  of  Music  opened  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  'Old  Heidelberg.'  Mr.  Ly- 
man announced  that  a  congratulatory 
telegram  had  been  received  from  Miss 
Peck,  who  has  had  no  small  part  in  the 
furthering  of  the  plans,  for  a  civic  theater 
has  long  been  one  of  Miss  Peck's  visions. 
The  house  was  filled  to  its  capacity  and 
the  audience  was  composed  in  large  part 
of  people  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
new  departure  of  the  trustees.  North- 
ampton's most  progressive  and  influential 


citizens  were  there,  occupying  boxes  and 
front-row  seats.  Smith  College  was  well 
represented  by  many  of  her  faculty,  a 
large  number  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and 
students,  who  were  scattered  all  over 
the  house.  The  A.  O.  H.  society  attended 
the  play  in  a  body,  occupying  the  first 
two  rows. 

"The  playing  of  'The  Star  Spangled 
Banner'  by  the  orchestra  undoubtedly 
reminded  everyone  of  the  civic  element  in 
the  new  management  of  the  theater,  and 
the  entire  audience  rose.  The  Mayor  of 
Northampton  then  spoke,  welcoming  the 
people  in  behalf  of  the  trustees.  He  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of 
Northampton  in  this  new  departure.  He 
introduced  Miss  Bonstelle  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison, the  new  managers.  Although  the 
play  by  its  very  nature  leaves  the  audience 
subdued,  the  acting  as  a  whole  was  so 
good  that  enthusiastic  applause  broke  out 
as  the  curtain  went  down  on  the  last  act. 

"The  whole  company  came  on  the 
stage  in  response  to  the  clapping  and  while 
the  curtain  was  still  up,  President  Burton 
spoke.  He  said  that  as  a  trustee,  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  various 
entertainments  which  had  been  given  in 
the  Academy.  Without  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the  for- 
mer manager,  Mr.  Potter,  he  nevertheless 
came  to  realize  that  the  Academy  was  not 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  donor  and 
the  trustees.  He  said  he  spoke  not  so 
much  in  the  capacity  of  President  of 
Smith  College,  as  in  that  of  a  citizen  of 
Northampton  and  that  he  considered  it 
the  beginning  of  a  new  regime,  on  a  plane 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  Players, 
and  something  unique  in  the  United 
States. 

"Mr.  Lyman,  the  son  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Lyman,  who  gave  the  building  to  the 
city  of  Northampton,  November  3,  1892, 
spoke  next.  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Academy;  his  father  had  appointed 
five  trustees,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
the  President  of  Smith  College  being  per- 
manently on  the  Board.  Since  the  first 
appointment  only  one  change  has  been 
necessary  and  that  has  been  through  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lyman.  He  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  theater  had  been  originally 
for  lectures,  operas,  and  drama  of  the  very 
best  sort,  but  that  changes  in  the  theat- 
rical world  had  made  this  almost  impossi- 
ble. He  said  further  that  this  present 
change  in  the  management  had  been  made 
because  the  trustees  thought  they  could 
fulfill  this  purpose  more  efficiently.  '  It 
is  only  an  experiment,  but  if  it  fulfills  the 
purpose  of  its  donor  by  providing  you 
with  wholesome  enjoyment,  it  will  satisfy 
the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  trustees.'" 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

By  Classes,  October  15,  1912 


Class 

Total 

Percent 

Class 

Total 

Percent 

1879 

11 

100 

1896 

149 

71 

1880 

9 

100 

1897 

180 

77 

1881 

27 

100 

1898 

144 

65 

1882 

37 

76 

1899 

193 

58 

1883 

49 

76 

1900 

219 

58 

1884 

43 

70 

1901 

256 

65 

1885 

45 

62 

1902 

231 

62 

1886 

48 

60 

1903 

240 

60 

1887 

41 

78 

1904 

241 

72 

1888 

48 

61 

1905 

199 

68 

1889 

45 

60 

1906 

221 

76 

1890 

63 

74 

1907 

268 

73 

1891 

79 

73 

1908 

298 

79 

1892 

86 

66 

1909 

322 

96 

1893 

118 

59 

1910 

372 

100 

1894 

111 

73 

1911 

353 

100 

1895 

154 

75 

1912 

362 

100 

LOCAL  CLUBS 

The  Boston  Association  of  Smith  Col- 
lege Alumnae  held  its  Annual  Luncheon  on 
Saturday,  May  II,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset. 

President  Burton  was  the  only  guest  of 
honor.  After  the  luncheon,  Miss  Ellen  T. 
Emerson,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, spoke  of  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Alumnae  Quarterly  and  urged  all  to 
subscribe  to  it.  President  Burton  told  us 
all  the  news  of  college. 

The  Annual  Business  meeting  was  held 
on  May  II,  and  the  results  of  the  elections 
were  as  follows: 

President,  Helen  Perkins,  1894;  1st 
Vice-president,  Alice  W.  Wellington,  1905; 
2nd  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Everett  E. 
Kent  (Mary  Wilder),  1900;  Secretary, 
Margaret  Taylor,  1909;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Muriel  Seeley,  19 10;  Treasurer, 
Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  1898;  Chairman  of 
Hospitality  Committee,  Alice  S.  O'Meara, 
1 9 10;  Representative  of  Students'  Aid, 
Flora  E.  Burton,  1908;  Elector,  Mrs. 
George  Chandler  Coit  (Alice  Atwood), 
1894. 

Upon  a  motion  put  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods  it  was  voted,  that  the  executive 
committee  be  empowered  to  add  nine  to 
its  own  number  to  make  a  committee  of 
fifteen;     which   committee   shall   consider 


the  complete  reorganization  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Boston  Association  is 
governed. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Buffalo  held 
four  meetings  last  year.  In  November, 
Miss  Jordan  gave  the  club  and  their  guests 
a  charming  talk  on  the  Irish  Drama.  In 
December  Miss  Ellen  Emerson  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mrs.  John  J.  Albright  for  the  entire  club. 
In  February  the  entertainment  committee 
presented  with  great  success  a  play,  "The 
Honeymoon"  by  Arnold  Bennett. 

The  officers  for  1912-13  are  as  follows: 
President,  Marion  Gemmel,  1897;  Vice- 
president,  Mary  Churchyard,  1891;  Sec- 
retary, Grace  Viele,  1901 ;  Treasurer, 
Winifred  Smith,  19 10;  Councillor  for 
June  1912,  Harriet  G.  Byers,  1909. 

The  club  now  numbers  63  members. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Smith  Club,  the  following  officers  for  1912- 
19 1 3  were  elected: 

President,  Anna  R.  Haire,  1883;  1st 
Vice-president,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Anderson 
(Mary  Gardner,  1902);  2nd  Vice-presi- 
dent, Stella  Tuthill,  1907;  Secretary,  Mar- 
garet Miller,  1910;  Treasurer,  Marjorie 
Fraser,  1910;  Trustee  Elector,  Mrs.  Albert 
Hitchcock  (Charlotte  Emerson,  1895). 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin  gave  the 
club  recent  college  news. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Alumnae  Association,  Miss 
Anna  Dawes  of  Pittsfield  was  the  guest  of 
the  association. 

Miss  Dawes,  who  was  the  first  woman 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college, 
gave  a  paper  in  a  reminiscent  vein  show- 
ing the  very  varied  interest  of  the  trustees, 
and  the  many  problems  they  were  called 
upon  to  solve.  She  read  extracts  from 
letters  she  had  received  from  President 
Seelye,  other  members  of  the  board,  and 
members  of  the  faculty  in  which  these 
problems  were  discussed. 
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The  Syracuse  Smith  College  Club  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  May  27,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Annie  Tuttle, 
1903;  1st  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Wade  (Margaret  B.  Silsbee),  1899;  2nd 
Vice-president,  Margretta  Kinne,  ex-1902; 
Treasurer,  Chloe  Gillis,  1911;  Secretary, 
Ruth  Leighton,  1910. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
had  as  its  guest  May  2,  3,  and  4,  President 
Burton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  the  President 
spoke  most  entertainingly  of  college  affairs, 
and  at  an  evening  reception  given  in  the 
President's  honor  at  which  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  present,  President 
Burton  spoke  on  Education  and  Respon- 
sibility. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1912-1913: 

President,  Mrs.  David  Mitchell,  1897; 
Vice-president,  Mrs.  Herman  Blickle,  ex- 
1904;  Director,  Mrs.  Watson  Marshall, 
ex-1903;  Secretary,  Jean  O'Donnell,  1910; 
Treasurer,  Josephine  Bray,  1895. 

The  Rhode  Island  Club  had  a  meeting 
on  May  2  for  the  nomination  of  Alumnae 
Trustee,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Ada  Comstock.  On 
May  25  the  club  had  a  picnic  in  the  Lin- 
coln Woods  near  Providence.  There  were 
some  very  clever  responses  to  toasts  and 
each  speaker  was  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  club  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner. 

The  Gloucester  Smith  College  Club 
held  its  annual  meeting  June  1  at  the 
home  of  Ethyl  Bradley,  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent. Adeline  Proctor,  1893,  was  elected 
President,  and  Blanche  Morse,  1892,  Vice- 
president  and  Treasurer. 

On  May  15  the  club  held  a  musicale 
at  Miss  Proctor's  home,  and  over  fifty 
dollars  were  earned  for  the  club's  schol- 
arship fund. 

The  officers  of  the  Smith  College  Club 
of  Washington,  for  1912-1913  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Caroline  Jenkins,  1896; 
Vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Borland  (Ona 
Winants),  1901;   Secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 


W.  W.  Harts  (Martha  Hale),  1896;  Elec- 
tors, Mrs.  Raymond  Morgan  (Laura  Puf- 
fer), 1895;  Heloise  Brainerd,  1904;  Eunice 
Wead,  1902;  Alumnae  Councillor,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  MacDougall  (Charlotte  Stone), 
1893. 

One  Saturday,  May  25,  the  Detroit 
Club  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  College  Club 
in  honor  of  its  President,  Lizzie  Parker 
McCollester,  1888.  Dr.  Lee  S.  McColles- 
ter,  her  husband,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  Tufts  College,  which 
means  the  removal  of  his  family  from 
Detroit. 

We  are  heartbroken  over  the  thought 
of  losing  Mrs.  McCollester,  and  what  will 
become  of  the  Smith  Club  without  her,  we 
dare  not  think. 

In  February  it  was  our  pleasure  to  have 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson  speak  at  the  Roches- 
ter Club  meeting.  Her  observations  on 
modern  American  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  most  interesting.  Later  in  the 
month,  eleven  of  us  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Smith  Club  to  a  play 
given  at  Mrs.  Albright's.  We  were  de- 
lightfully entertained  there  and  also  by 
Mrs.  Guthrie  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Century 
Club. 

In  April  we  gave  a  play,  "The  Best 
Laid  Plans,"  for  the  club  members  and 
the  Rochester  undergraduates.  The  offi- 
cers for  1912-1913  are:  Fannie  Furman, 
1906,  President;  Mrs.  David  At  water,  ex- 
1897,  Vice-president;  Sue  Taylor,  1910, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  Hartford  Club  for 
1912-13  are:  President,  Mrs.  Frank  D. 
Layton,  1903;  Vice-president,  Sherrod 
Soule,  1885;  Secretary-treasurer,  Guine- 
vere Fennell,  19 10. 

For  several  years  the  Smith  graduates 
spending  their  summers  at  Karuizawa 
have  met  to  talk  over  old  times  and  to 
sing  to  the  faculty.  Last  year  the  eight  of 
us  present  organized  ourselves  into  the 
Smith  College  Club  of  Japan.  We  hoped 
that  the  Alumnae  Association  would  rec- 
ognize us  as  one  of  their  clubs,  though  we 
asked  for  no  electoral  privileges.  No  one 
would  call  our  club   "highly  organized" 
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but  we  bear  one  unmistakable  stamp  of 
being  a  club, — the  annual  dues.  The  tax 
is  only  five  cents  a  member  and  the  treas- 
ury is  not  yet  empty. 

We  all  wish  that  you  Smith  girls  visit- 
ing Japan  would  let  me  know  of  your  plans. 
I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  help  you  "bat" 
in  any  fashion  you  prefer,  and  then  send 
word  of  you  to  the  Smith  people  in  the 
next  city. 

Anna  McClintock  1902  was  here  a 
short  time  last  fall  and  Julia  and  Beatrice 
Pickett  (1898  and  1900)  spent  the  winter 
here  with  Mrs.  Cobb  (Florence  Brooks) 
1900.  They  have  recently  returned  to 
China  where  their  address  is  Ching  Hwa 
College,  Peking. 

The  following  list  gives  all  the  graduates 
of  Smith  who  belong  in  Japan: 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Chandler  (Lucie  Tower 
I9°5))  Tokyo;  Clara  Converse,  1883, 
Yokohama;  Charlotte  De  Forest,  1901, 
Kobe  (in  America  until  next  winter); 
Louise  De  Forest,  1907,  Kyoto;  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Dunning  (Mary  Ward,  1891),  Kyoto; 
Clara  Loomis,  1900,  Yokohama;  Mrs.  D. 
A.  Murray  (Annie  Foster,  1900),  Yoko- 
hama; Tei  Nimomiya,  19 10,  Tokyo;  Sally 
Peck,  1892,  Kanazawa;  Sarah  Rees,  1905, 
Kyoto;  Florence  Rumsey,  1893,  Himeji; 
Mrs.  Bernard  Westermann,  1908  (Miriam 
Myers),  Yokohama. 

Louise  De  Forest,   Secretary. 

The  officers  of  the  Worcester  Smith 
College  Club  are  as  follows : 

President,  Helen  Bigelow,  1910;  Vice- 
presidents,  Rachel  Harris,  1909  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  1902;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mary  Stevens,  191 1;  Councillor,  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Fisher  (Mary  C.  Baker),  1886. 

The  Seattle  Smith  Club  was  organized 
in  January  with  the  following  officers: 
Mrs.  Everett  Smith,  President;  Kath- 
erine  Kerr,  Vice-president;  Helen  All- 
mond,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  There 
are  now  34  members.  There  have  been 
three  meetings.  In  April  a  very  enjoyable 
luncheon  was  given  at  the  University 
Club. 

Last  year  the  Smith  College  Club  of 


St.  Louis  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
Professor  Sleeper,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  and 
President  Burton  and  of  being  entertained 
by  them.  President  Burton  spent  five 
days  here  and  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
publish  the  busy  schedule  we  planned  and 
he  carried  out.  We  are  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  college  and  hope  that  the  next  year 
will  be  one  of  much  achievement  for  the 
club.  The  officers  for  the  year  are:  Presi- 
dent, Edith  Souther,  1902;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Caroline  Garrett,  1909;  Secretary, 
Ethel  Cox,  191 1 ;  Treasurer,  Margaret 
Greenhalge,  1909.  The  Executive  Board 
consists  of  the  officers  and  two  directors — 
Mildred  McCluney,  1904  and  Elizabeth 
Hays,  1909. 

THE   STUDENTS'  AID  SOCIETY 

The  value  of  the  society  to  the  college 
has  been  proved  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  amount  of  the  loans  since  its 
organization.  In  its  first  year  two  loans 
were  made  of  fifty  dollars  each;  in  the 
year  ending  with  last  June  loans  were 
made  to  fifty-seven  students,  aggregating 
$4,140.  Loans  are  made  to  students  of 
the  three  upper  classes  whose  academic 
record  is  good,  although  students  of  the 
second  class  are  advised  to  borrow  only 
small  sums.  All  loans  are  due  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  third  year  after  graduation, 
after  which  time  four  per  cent,  interest  is 
charged. 

During  the  year  1911-1912  the  Society 
extended  somewhat  the  field  of  its  activity 
by  offering  a  graduate  fellowship  of  $500, 
to  be  used  preferably  in  preparation  for 
some  vocation  other  than  teaching,  by  a 
student  who  wished  to  train  herself  for 
some  special  branch  of  work  and  had  not 
the  means  to  do  so.  The  directors  of  the 
Society  planned  to  use  the  income  of  the 
life  memberships  to  produce  this  stipend, 
but  as  there  are  not  yet  enough  life  mem- 
berships to  yield  an  interest  amounting  to 
$500,  the  Society  this  year  borrowed  from 
its  general  fund  to  fill  the  deficit.  Helen 
E.  Smith,  1912,  holds  the  fellowship  this 
year.  She  is  studying  household  manage- 
ment at  Simmons  College. 
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1912 

Madalene  F.  Dow                                     Se] 

t.       16 

1912 

Catharine  W.  Pierce 

16 

1912 

Ruth  Anne  Wood 

18 

1912 

Sarah  Vedder  Van  Benschoten 

19 

1912 

Helen  B.  Peddrick 

19 

1895 

Mabel  H.  Cummings 

19 

1905 

Alice  W.  Wellington 

19 

1909 

Marcia  Reed 

19 

1912 

Helen  V.  Palmer 

20 

1912 

Gladys  F.  Palmer 

20 

1912 

Helen  Bartholomew 

21 

1910 

Evelyn  Canning  Keyes 

21 

1912 

Helen  Hulbert 

23 

1911 

Helen  L.  Snapp 

23 

1911 

Grace  Otteson  McConnell 

23 

1909 

Eunice  Remington 

23 

1911 

Marguerite  Lazard 

22-26 

1912 

Jessie  Churchill 

25 

1912 

Florence  Sprague 

25 

1912 

Jessie  M.  Stevenson 

26 

1907 

Margaret  McCredie 

26 

1907 

Christine  Shuart 

26 

1908 

Margaret  Bright  Parkhurst 

27 

1906 

Hannah  Scharps  Hirschhorn 

27 

1893 

Harriet  Hudson 

28 

ex-1907    E.  True  Worthen 

30 

1896 

Georgia  Pope  Sawyer 

30 

1904 

Elizabeth  R.  Jackson                                Ocl 

.       1-4 

1908 

Nina  E.  Thompson 

3 

1908 

Jane  E.  Thuman 

3 

1911 

Helen  Tucker  Lord 

2-5 

1910 

Mary  Sherwood  Barton 

4 

1910 

Muriel  Seeley 

4 

1912 

Eleanor  Marine 

4 

1907 

Olive  Tolman 

4 

1912 

Anna  S.  Cliff 

5-7 

1883 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke 

8 

1909 

Ruth  A.  Magee 

5-10 

ex-1911     Margaret  Theresa  Clemens 

5-10 

1903 

Edith  N.  Hill 

9-10 

1910 

Mary  A.  Kilborne 

'    10-12 

1909 

Rosamond  Kimball 

10-12 

1912 

Edith  Gray 

■      9-13 

1912 

Helen  P.  Garfield 

'      9-13 

1912 

Marion  E.  Clark                                           ' 

'      9-13 

1912 

Sally  M.  Frankenstein 

'      9-13 

1909 

Anna  H.  Whittelsey 

'    10-12 

1912 

Elizabeth  H.  Curtiss                                     ' 

'    10-14 

1909 

Lois  de  Moss  Robinson 

10-12 

1910 

Marjorie  E.  Simmons 

11 

1912 

Sarah  H.  Swift 

9-12 

1912 

Beatrice  M.  Home 

9-12 

1912 

Edith  Seibel 

9-12 

1912 

Elizabeth  W.  Tucker 

'    11-14 

1912 

Catharine  W.  Pierce                                     ' 

'     11-14 

1912 

Pauline  C.  Dole                                            * 

'     11-14 

1912 

Helen  S.  Walkerj 

'      9-14 

CLASS    NEWS 

If  each  person  sending  in  news  will  be 
careful  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  and  will  either  typewrite  or  write 
very  legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly 
be  avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names  and 
addresses.  Send  all  news  for  the  February 
Quarterly  to  your  class  Secretary  by 
January  5.  Let  us  have  news  of  every 
class,  instead  of  every  class  lacking  twelve. 


1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hig- 
bee,  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1881 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Mrs.  William  G.  L.  Taylor  (Fanny  C. 
Brown)  and  family  will  remain  abroad 
another  year  to  complete  some  literary 
work  for  publication. 

Esther  C.  H.  Brooks  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Boston.  P.  O.  address,  care  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Brooks,  50  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver, 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

On  October  first  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Clarke 
(Elizabeth  C.  Lawrence)  will  complete 
eleven  years  of  service  as  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  she  has  declined  to  accept 
the  office  for  another  term.  The  annual 
meeting  will  not  be  held  until  November 
12,  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  has 
agreed  to  serve  until  that  date. 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Clarke,  is  a  member  of 
the  entering  class  at  Smith  this  fall. 

Ruth,  second  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emlyn 
V.  Mitchell  (Mary  A.  Clark),  died  in  a 
Boston  hospital  on  August  12.  She  had 
had  a  successful  operation  for  appendi- 
citis on  August  1.  Death  was  caused  by  a 
blood  clot  in  the  lung. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Caroline  B.  Sargent,  4 
Hawthorne  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Frances  Alida  Fessenden,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  William  Fessenden  (Alida  M.  Me- 
han)  has  entered  the  First  Class  and  is 
living  at  the  Lawrence  House. 
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Mrs.  J.  P.  Wheeler  (Jessie  Parks)  asso- 
ciated with  the  class  of  1884  as  music  stu- 
dent in   1881-1882,  died  July  6,  after  a 
brief  illness  at  her  home  in  Hartford,  Ct. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  78 
Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  class  has  recently  given  to  the  li- 
brary a  bust  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Helen   Hobbs,   daughter  of   Mrs.   John 
Howard  Hobbs  (Clara  MacFarland),  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Class  at  Smith. 
1886 

Class   secretary — Mary   A.    Allen,    206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1887 

Class    secretary — Clara    M.    Reed,    54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Ellen  L.  Wentworth,  2 
Lincoln  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Lee  S.  McCollester's  (Lizzie  S. 
Parker)  address  is  Tufts  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Annie     P.     Kellogg    was    married    on 
August  20  to  Charles  B.  Howe.    Address, 
409  Russmore  Av.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
1889 

Class    secretary — Lucy    E.    Allen,    35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Albright, 
730  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

The  members  in  and  about  Boston  will 
meet  at  the  College  Club,  November  II, 
at  12:30  o'clock  for  lunch  and  every 
second  Monday  of  each  month  thereafter. 

Should  any  visiting  members  or  friends 
chance  to  be  in  this  vicinity  near  these 
dates  we  hope  they  will  give  us  the  pleas- 
ure of  their  company. 

Katherine  H.  Upton,  Secretary. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


1894 

Class    secretary — Edith    A.    Harknessr 
1923  Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Josephine  Compton  Bray  was  married 
on  July  17  to  Dr.  Herbert  Fowler  Sill, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Science 
School  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Pittsburgh.  Address,  1 137  Mur- 
ray Hill  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Clara  B.  Parsons  was  married  on  Au- 
gust 31  to  John  Say  ward  Galbraith  of 
Williams. 

Mabel  H.  Cummings  will  combine  "The 
Classical  School  for  Girls"  with  the  school 
of  the  late  Miss  Creech,  under  the  name  of 
Miss  Cummings'  School,  at  71  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Abbott's  (Elsie  Parsons) 
new  address  is  1829  Hinman  Av., 
Evanston,  111. 

Carrie  W.  Ormsbee  completed  a  year's 
course  in  German  at  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  1910-11.  Last  year  she 
took  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
She  expects  to  spend  part  of  this  winter  at 
the  Rivington  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York,  beginning  in  September. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mendenhall's  (Dorothy 
M.  Reed)  new  address  is  510  N.  Carroll 
St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Miss  Umbstaetter,  who  won  the  prize 
of  $200  for  the  best  entrance  examinations 
at  Smith  College  this  year,  was  prepared 
at  Miss  Mabel  Cummings'  School  in  Bos- 
ton. The  winner  of  this  prize  last  year, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  was  prepared 
at  Miss  Cummings'  School  also. 

Copies  of  "Love  in  Umbria,"  by  Lucy 
Heald,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary.— Price  post-paid,  $1.25. 

Charlotte  Bannon  has  begun  her  work 
as  resident  business  manager  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  a  new  stock  company,  the  "North- 
ampton Players,"  will  present  a  different 
play  each  week,  at  popular  prices,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bertram  Harrison  and 
Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle. 
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1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods, 
14  Bond  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  James  H. 
Arthur  (Mary  Busher)  is  8  Rhode  Island 
Av.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Helen  Atwater  spent  the  summer  in 
England. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon  (Caroline  Mit- 
chell) was  in  the  Canadian  woods  in  Sep- 
tember for  a  few  weeks'  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Mrs.  Oswald  Chew  (Ada  Knowlton) 
took  a  summer  trip  to  Colorado,  camping 
in  the  Rockies  at  an  elevation  of  11,000 
feet,  and  climbing  a  peak  14,000  feet  high. 

Katharine  P.  Crane,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Ching  Hua  College,  Peking,  is 
now  on  her  way  home  via  India,  where 
she  will  visit  Mrs.  D.  J.  Fleming  (Eliza- 
beth Cole). 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Fleming  (Elizabeth 
Cole)  spent  the  "hot  season,"  beginning 
May  14,  in  Kashmir.  Her  baby,  Helen, 
was  very  ill  in  April,  before  they  could  get 
away.  When  in  Lahore,  Mrs.  Fleming 
oversees  the  Woman's  Dispensary  in  the 
Native  City  and  the  Zenana  visiting.  She 
will  be  in  America  on  furlough  in  1913. 

Married. — Ella  Mae  Hurtt  to  William 
Robbins  Barnes.  Address,  5029  Ken- 
more  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Laura  J.  Galacar  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  League. 

Marion  Gemmel,  who  teaches  botany  in 
the  Masten  Park  High  School  in  Buffalo, 
lost  her  entire  laboratory  and  equipment 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  school  last 
spring,  giving  the  teachers  and  pupils 
barely  time  to  escape.  Her  address  for 
this  winter  will  be  24  Barker  St.,   Buffalo. 

Susan  M.  Holton,  who  has  been  taking 
a  nurse's  training  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston,  took  the 
place  of  the  Hospital  Social  Worker  dur- 
ing part  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Philbrick  (Grace  Math- 
ews) announces  the  birth  of  twin  children, 


Herbert  Shaw,  Jr.,  and  Frances  Elisabeth, 
April  27,  1912.  The  family  has  moved  to 
Evanston,  111.,  where  Mr.  Philbrick  is  now 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
Northwestern  University.  The  new  ad- 
dress  is    2130    Sherman    Av.,    Evanston. 

Bertha  Fairfax  Strong  is  House  Mistress 
at  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Talcott  (Florence  White) 
who  has  been  at  Saranac  Lake  since  the 
spring,  is  reported  to  be  improving.  Her 
address  is  Evergreen  Lodge,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Alice  W.  Tallant  gave  a  paper,  "A  Medi- 
cal Study  of  Delinquent  Girls,"  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  June,  1912.  At  the  same 
meeting  she  was  elected  3d  Vice-president 
of  the  Academy.  She  also  read  a  paper 
before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society  in  September. 

Mrs.  John  Bellamy  Taylor  (Marcia 
Jones)  has  moved  to  Lowell  Road,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Ruhle  von  Lilienstern  ter 
Meulen  (Gertrude  Dyar)  has  a  daughter, 
Beatrice  Nora,  born  in  Utrecht,  August 
28,  1912. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  White  (Edith  Monta- 
gue) reports  herself  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  "in  spite  of  news  in  the  Quarterly 
to  the  contrary." 

Katharine  M.  Wilkinson  spent  the  sum- 
mer abroad. 

Mrs.  Luke  I.  Wilson  (Helen  Woodward) 
has  a  son,  Luke  Woodward  Wilson,  born 
June  13,  1912. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was 
conferred  upon  Dean  Comstock  by  Mount 
Holyoke  College  at  the  commemoration 
exercises. 

Anna  Branch  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe.  We  quote  from  a  letter  from  her, 
dated  June  9,  at  Lake  Como,  which 
reached  Ada  Comstock  too  late  to  be  read 
at  class  supper: 

"Dear  Ada: — 

"How  I  would  love  to  be  in  North- 
ampton for  that  '97  Reunion — but  I  can't 
— and  I  can't  write  a  poem,  either,  for 
just  at  present  I  am  a  bird  flying  in  mid  air, 
all  wings  but  no  song.  I  would  make  a 
greeting  of  this  letter,  but  I  think  it  will 
hardly   reach   you   in   time.  .  .  .  Fifteen 
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years!  When  I  think  of  it  I  am  struck  all 
of  a  heap!  I  suppose  that  on  the  night  of 
the  Reunion  I  shall  be  in  gay  little  Mon- 
treux,  glittering  with  its  adorable  varieties 
in  the  midst  of  solemn  mountains.  You 
say  the  supper  is  either  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth,  so  I  shall  have  to  have  emo- 
tions on  each,  like  one  who  being  told  that 
George  Washington  sat  in  one  of  two 
chairs  wisely  sits  down  in  both. 

"We've  been  to  Rome  and  Assisi  and 
Perugia  and  Florence  and  Siena  and 
Verona  and  Padua  and  Venice.  I  adored 
each  one.  Such  wonders  and  wonders! 
It's  like  piling  Ossa  on  Pelion  to  achieve  a 
perfectly  Olympian  experience.  And  I  do 
so  love  the  forward  plunge — the  sense  of 
going  on.  After  the  lakes  we  drive  over 
the  Simplon  Pass,  and  then  we  go  through 
Switzerland,  on  to  Paris,  then  to  Holland 
and  the  Rhine  and  Cologne  and  Heidel- 
berg and  finally  we  make  our  way  into 
lovely  England,  and  visit  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  Wales.  Of  all  the  places  we've 
been  to,  I  loved  Assisi  best — and  of  all 
the  Saints,  Francis  is  my  best  beloved. 
Was  he  not  a  little  miracle  of  laughter  and 
of  love! 

"But  in  spite  of  the  wonders  of  these 
enchanted  lands  I  would  dearly  love  to 
be  with  my  dear  friends  on  our  night  of 
happy  memories.  I  want  to  see  the  lan- 
terns shining  in  the  trees  at  night,  and  to 
hear  the  Glee  Club  singing  in  the  campus, 
and  to  go  down  to  Kingsley's  over  the 
hot,  soft  macadam  to  get  a  strawberry 
ice.  And  I  want  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
saying  old  names  that  are  dear  to  me. 
I  want  to  say,  dozens  of  times  over,  'You 
haven't  changed  a  bit!'  And  I  want  to 
hear  about  everybody's  babies! 

"I  don't  think  this  letter  can  possibly 
reach  you  by  the  seventeenth,  and  I  feel 
dreadfully,  for  I  want  to  send  my  love. 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  all  know  I  send  it, 
just  the  same." 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

1898  will  hold  its  Fifteenth  Reunion, 
June  13-17,  1913.  Headquarters,  Burn- 
ham  House. 

For  rooms  write  Elizabeth  K.  Mullally, 
Burnham  House. 

For  dramatics  tickets  write  Florence  H. 
Snow,  184  Elm  St. 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book,  "The  Inheritance." 

Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  has  an  article, 
"The  Best  Plays  for  Amateur  Actors,"  in 
the  October  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Mrs.    Winthrop   Fillebrown    (Elizabeth 


P.  Hammond)  has  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
born  January  7,  1912. 

Mrs.  McGregor  Jenkins  (Alice  Duncan) 
has  a  daughter,  Julia,  born  June  22,  1912. 

Mrs.  David  S.  Low  (Edith  L.  Clark)  has 
a  son,  David  Scott,  Jr.,  born  March  2, 
1912. 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  Tarbox  (Louise  M.  Hig- 
gins)  has  a  son,  Walter,  born  September 
17,  1912. 

Mrs.  Ren  Featherston  (Florence  Merrill) 
has  a  daughter,  Ellen,  born  September  22. 

Mrs.  Albert  J.  Brown  (Mary  I.  Clark) 
has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hyde,  born  Jan- 
uary 21,  I9I2. 

1899 

Temporary  Class  secretary — Edith  E. 
Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Dean  Adams  is  doing  mercantile 
inspection  for  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Commission  and  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee.  She  spent  the  summer  investi- 
gating stage  children,  bakeries,  and  canning 
factories.  She  has  left  Philadelphia  and 
is  living  at  160  East  91  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Emily  Cheney  spent  nine  months  last 
year  in  California  and  is  now  keeping  house 
at  home  in  Manchester,  Ct. 

Born  to  Mrs.  James  U.  Fogle  (Amanda 
Harter)  a  son,  Stephen  Harter,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  19 12. 

Alice  Knox  is  principal  of  Miss  Knox's 
School  in  Utica.  Her  address  is  84  Cornelia 
St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Ray  spent  the  summer  travel- 
ing abroad. 

A  son,  Isaac  Patch,  Jr.,  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Isaac  Patch  (Helen  Andrew)  on  June  20. 

Edith  H.  Hall  is  archaeologist  at  the 
Crete  and  Philadelphia  University  Museum 
in  Philadelphia.  She  spent  last  spring 
digging  at  Crete  and  "had  good  luck." 

"The  expedition  found  the  means  for 
fixing  a  date  of  the  declining  years  of  the 
great  Minoan  kingdom  that  flourished  two 
millenniums  B.  C.  In  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Minoan  town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Crete  were  found  bronze  tripods,  swords 
and  ornaments  and,  of  special  interest,  a 
number  of  Egyptian  scarabs,  which  furn- 
ished the  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  this 
ancient  town,  for  the  scarabs  are  dated  950 
to  850  B.  C." 
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Mrs.  William  II.  Church  (Virginia 
Frame)  and  her  family  have  moved  from 
New  York  City  to  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Phoebe  Foxcroft  Lane,  aged  13  months, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  O.  Lane 
(Ellen    Putney)  died  on   October  7,  1912. 

Bertha  Butler  Reeves  was  married  Sep- 
tember 26  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  N.  Laws 
at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.      Her  address  is  232 
Dearborn  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Millard  C.  Hum- 
stone,  24  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Ruth  Holden  was  married  April  22, 
1912,  to  Carle  Home  Smith.  Address, 
Bedford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lawson  Ramage  (Edith  M.  Ram- 
age)  has  moved  to  Easthampton,  where 
her  new  address  is  Alden  St.,  Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Emily  Pauline  Locke  was  married  at 
Milton,  Mass.,  September  II,  1912,  to 
Andrew  Henshaw  Ward. 

Mrs.  Raymond  \V.  Hunter  (Cora  Dela- 
barre)  was  in  Europe  the  past  summer, 
spending  most  of  the  time  in  Berlin. 

Born,  a  son,  John  Dwight  Loomis,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Loomis  (Mary  Trask) 
on  August  10,  1912. 

ex-1900.  A  son,  Joseph  William,  was 
born,  July  18,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Hall  (Helen  Parker). 

Amy  Eliot  Dickerman  was  married  on 
Thursday,  October  10,  1912,  to  Millard 
Cumming  Humstone.  Address,  24  Gram- 
ercy Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Katharine  Fletcher  has  accepted  the 
position  of  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment in  St.  Agnes'  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Rogers  is  teaching  Latin  at  the 
Laurel  School,  Cleveland,  O.  Her  ad- 
dress is   10,001   Euclid  Av. 

Married. — Mary  L.  Deane  to  Lester 
Gray  French,  June  5,  1912.  Address,  70 
Fisher  Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Grace  Parker  to  Louis  Rus- 
sell   Longworthy.      Address,    100    Grover 
Av.,   Winthrop  Highlands,   Mass. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Nina   Almirall    spent    nine    months   in 


New  Mexico  and  California  during  the 
last  year,  recuperating  from  typhoid  and 
nervous  shock.  She  published  articles  in 
the  Harper's  Bazar  for  last  May  and  the 
Smart  Set  for  this  October. 

Daisy  T.  Day  is  living  at  home  this 
winter  and  teaching  German  and  algebra 
in  the  Hartford  High  School.  Address, 
West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Charlotte  De  Forest  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  the  Kimball  twins  and 
Amy  Ferris  gave  at  6  East  37  St.  on 
October  5.  She  attended  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Anniversary  celebration  at  Mount 
Holyoke,  October  8  to  9,  as  a  delegate 
from  Kobe  College,  Japan.  She  sails  on 
November  9  on  S.  S.  Manchuria  from 
San  Francisco  and  will  spend  the  winter 
in  language  study  at  Sendai,  with  her 
mother. 

Ellen  Emerson  is  taking  a  month's  trip 
to  Panama  and  Texas,  where  she  has  a 
brother. 

Mary  Fisher  is  assistant  principal  of 
Miss  Sheperd  and  Miss  Nixon's  School  in 
Florence,  Italy.  Jean  Morron  writes  with 
enthusiasm  of  her  popularity  among  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Nellie  Fosdick  is  at  Wellesley  College  as 
curator  of  the  botany  laboratories. 

Louise  Grosvenor  (ex-01)  is  a  manu- 
facturer of  leather  novelties  at  Pomfret 
Center,  Ct. 

Maude  Miner  spoke  on  the  "Degene- 
rate Girl"  before  the  Wednesday  Morn- 
ing Club  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  She  lunched 
with  Rosamond  Hull.  She  has  an  article 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science  on  "The 
Problem  of  Wayward  Girls  and  Women." 

Ruth  Lush  Ramsey  has  gone  abroad, 
and  expects  to  spend  two  months  in  Ber- 
lin, while  Dr.  Ramsey  studies.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  new  Children's  Hospital  in 
Saint  Paul  and  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  children's  diseases. 

Marion  Sharp  is  tutoring  and  also  teach- 
ing in  the  Brookline  High  School. 

Speck  Thomson  is  working  among  the 
mountain  Whites  in  Hindman,  Ky.  See 
article  by  Ethel  de  Long  on  page  17. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  is  studying  chemistry 
and  physics  at  Columbia. 
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Changed  Addresses:  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Chase  (Christine  MacLeod),  Crosby  Ter- 
race, Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mrs.  George  Spalding  (Emeline  Palmer), 
Rocky  Hill,  Ct.  Mr.  Spalding  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Rocky  Hill  on  October  I. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Baker  (Flor- 
ence Yerxa,  ex-1901)  a  son,  Henry  Davis, 
on  September  17,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Bemis  Gleason  (Helen 
Howes)  a  second  son,  Francis  Howes,  on 
April  6,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  George  Wadsworth  Gordon 
(Janet  Sheldon)  a  son,  John  Wadsworth, 
on  August  28,  1912,  the  fourth  child. 

To  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Havell  (Mabel  Hed- 
den)  a  daughter,  Harriet  Mabel,  on  July 
30,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Cameron  F.  McRae  (Sarah 
Woodward)  a  daughter,  Anne  Armistead, 
on  July  15,  191 1,  the  third  child. 

To  Mrs.  Frederic  Melcher  (Marguerite 
Fellows)  a  son,  Daniel,  on  July  10,  191 2. 

To  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Smead  (Grace  Zink) 
a  daughter,  Dorothy,  in  August,  1912,  the 
second  child. 

To  Mrs.  Schuyler  C.  Woodhull  (Agnes 
Patton)  a  daughter,  on  August  23,  1912, 
the  third  child. 

Married. — Mary  Eva  Benson  (ex-1901) 
to  Dr.  Edwin  Perry  Hall  on  May  4,  1912. 

Anne  Louise  Sanborn  to  Theodore 
Backus  Brown  on  June  15,  1912. 

Died. — On  June  22,  1912,  in  Chicago, 
Anne  Louise  Martin  of  peritonitis. 

On  September  23,  1912,  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Marie  Louise  Strong. 
In  Memoriam 

Marie  Louise  Strong  died  on  Monday 
September  23,  1912,  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  anterior  poliomyelitis.  She  had  been 
ill  only  forty-eight  hours.  After  her  grad- 
uation from  college  she  began  at  once  to 
teach  in  Westfield  going  later  to  Waltham. 
For  two  years  she  had  been  assistant  to 
the  principal  in  the  Chestnut  Street  School 
in  Springfield  and  since  that  time  she  had 
been  making  a  specialty  of  English  his- 
tory in  the  ninth  grade.  Miss  Strong  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  Spring- 
field and  was  loved  by  her  pupils  and  her 
colleagues  alike.     Her  patience,  tact,  and 


vivid  sense  of  humor  combined  to  fit  her 
peculiarly  for  her  chosen  profession. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Helen  Atherton  Govier  is  organist  at 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  State 
College,  Pa. 

Blanche  Barnes  is  teaching  English  in 
the   English    High   School   at   Worcester. 

Ruth  Benedict  is  doing  secretarial  work 
in  Honolulu.  Her  address  is  care  of  Cen- 
tral Union  Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Rachel  Berenson  Perry  has  returned  to 
Cambridge  after  a  year  spent  in   Italy. 

Anna  Bliss  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Florence  Station  Post  Office. 

Edith  Claflin  is  teaching  German  in 
the  Attleboro  High  School. 

Ruth  French's  address  for  the  winter 
will  be  care  of  American  Express  Co., 
38-40  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome,  Italy. 

Helen  Kelley  Marsh  has  moved  to 
"inglease,"  Sunset  Park,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Elizabeth  Neal  is  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  in  the  West  Springfield 
High  School. 

Susan  Smith  teaches  English  in  the 
Clinton  High  School. 

Eda  Heinemann  is  a  member  of  the 
Wellesley  faculty  this  year,  teaching  voice 
technique. 

Julia  Smith  was  married,  May  15,  to 
Dr.  John  Martin  Wheeler.  Address,  80 
Morningside  Drive,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Edith  Spencer  teaches  biology  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  at  Westfield. 

Ella  VanTuyl  was  married,  October  8, 
to  Andrew  Judson  Kempton.  They  will 
live  in  Minneapolis. 

A  second  daughter,  Louise,  was  born  on 
May  1  to  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Raymond 
(Susie  M.  Skinner,  ex- 1902)  at  East 
Weymouth,    Mass. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Earl  Henry  Brewster 
(Achsah  Barlow)  a  daughter,  Harwood 
Barlow,  at  Neuilly-sur- Seine,  France,  Au- 
gust 22. 

To  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Jameson  (Ade- 
laide Burke)  a  daughter,  Lois  Adelaide, 
February  9. 

To  Mrs.   William  F.  Anderson   (Mary 
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Gardner)    a    son,    William    France,    Jr., 
July  9- 

To  Mrs.  Edward  Jay  Wohlgemuth 
(Stella  Goss)  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  Au- 
gust 17. 

To  Mrs.  Robert  S.  McClelland  (Mar- 
garet Holman)  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Smiley  on  October  3.  Margaret  Smiley 
McClelland  died  on  October  8. 

To  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Harwood  (Emily 
Huntington)  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in 
May. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Raymond  (Jean- 
nette  McPherson,  ex- 1902)  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  August  15. 

To  Mrs.  Stirling  M.  Rust  (Mary  Co- 
burn)  on  April  28,  1912,  twins,  Mary  Lee 
and  Stirling  Murray,  Jr. 

To  Mrs.  Walter  Baumgarten  (Louise 
Knapp)  a  son,  Walter,  Jr.,  on  March  3. 

To  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Wightman  (Helen 
Pease)  a  daughter,  Harriet  Pease,  on 
April  16,  1912. 

Mrs.  Percy  Martin  (Alice  Heublein,  ex- 
1902)  writes  that  any  member  of  1902 
who  goes  to  Kenilworth  will  receive  a 
cordial  welcome  from  her.  Her  address  is 
The  Spring,  Kenilworth,  England. 

Ethel  Chase  has  left  Yonkers  and 
taken  an  apartment  in  New  York  near 
West  End  A  v.  Address,  250  West  104 
St. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  15 
North  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Reunion  Notice 

The  committee  on  the  Decennial 
Reunion  is  made  up  as  follows:  Anna 
Holden,  chairman,  class  supper;  May 
Hammond,  rooms;  Margaret  Thacher, 
costumes;  Helen  Hill,  photographs;  Alice 
Murphy,  program. 

Applications  for  rooms  at  Commence- 
ment may  be  sent  to  May  Hammond  or  to 
the  class  secretary. 

Each  issue  of  the  Quarterly  this  year 
will  contain  a  1903  reunion  notice,  so  tell 
all  your  friends  that  it  is  time  to  subscribe 
lest  they  miss  something  important. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Marshall  (Jessie  Ames) 
has  a  son,  Andrew  Marshall,  Jr.,  born  on 
August  16,  1912. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Carley  (Clara  McDowell) 
4 


has  a  daughter,  Clara  McDowell  Carley, 
born  September  6,  191 2. 

Mrs.  Reuben  M.  Lusch  (Marion  M. 
Smith)  has  a  son,  Edgar  Adams  Lusch, 
born  June  23,  1912. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dorsey  Pitts  (Edith  Suf- 
fren)  has  a  daughter,  Anne  Chittenden 
Pitts,  born  December  15,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Francis  Samuels  (Kate 
Tindall)  has  a  son,  William  Tindall  Sam- 
uels, born  August  9,  1912. 

Mrs.  Frederick  de  Wolf  Bolman  (Flor- 
ence Tullock)  has  a  son,  Frederick  de 
Wolf  Bolman,  Jr.,  born  June  30,  1912. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Langford  (Mary  Wee- 
den)  has  a  son,  William  S.  Langford,  Jr. 

Blanche  Lauriat  has  been  married  to 
George  W.  Chandler,  and  is  living  at  235 
West  71  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ella  Warren  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  John  Edward  Norman  of 
Denver,  a  graduate  of  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines  in  1898. 

Changes  of  addresses: — Mrs.  D.  H. 
Ray  (Sara  Beecher)  to  184  Madison  Av., 
Tompkinsville,  S.  I. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Geromanos  (L.  Alice  Brad- 
ley) to  30  Main  St.  Park,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Baker  (Rodericka  Can- 
field)  to  178  Emerson  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Lora  Genevieve  Dyer  to  1300  North  22 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Louis  S.  Aldrich  (Betty  Knight) 
to  7508  Lakeside  Terrace,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Marshall  (Rena  Moore) 
to  House  on  the  Point,  Rye  Beach,  N.  Y. 
Winter  address,  528  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Temporary  addresses: — Elizabeth  L. 
Russell,  80  Morningside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Delia  Hastings,  509  West  Oak  St., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Ada  Isabel  Norton,  600  Lexington  Av., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helen  McAfee  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  the  Drama  at  Yale  and  is  assisting  Pro- 
fessor Cross  on  the  Yale  Review.  She  was 
a  delegate  to  the  75th  anniversary  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  in  October  from  the  American 
College  for  Girls,  Constantinople. 

Esther  Little  received  the  degree  of  M. 
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A.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
June.  This  year  she  is  fellow  in  Sociology 
at  the  same  university.  Address,  4019  Lo- 
cust St.,  Philadelphia. 

Rina  Maude  Greene  spent  the  summer 
at  Cornell  and  started  English  work  for 
her  Master's  degree  in  English. 

Grace  B.  M alley  is  teaching  in  the  Bat- 
tin  High  School  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  but  is 
living  at  34  West  12  St.,  New  York.  Her 
permanent  address  is  227  Forest  Park  Av., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Theodora  Gerould  spent  the  summer 
camping.  This  year  she  is  first  assistant 
in  the  school  in  Milton,  N.  H.,  in  which 
she  has  been  teaching  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Avery  (Janet  Gilfillan)  spent 
the  summer  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

Annie  Eaton  spent  six  months  this  sum- 
mer in  England  and  Scotland.  It  was 
meant  to  be  a  walking  trip  but  weather 
provided  otherwise. 

Susan  Leland  Hill  spent  the  summer  in 
England,  traveling  and  studying. 

Anna  Harris  Marsh  is  teaching  biology 
in  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn. 

Alice  Murphy  is  teaching  six  classes  a 
day  in  the  Branford  (Ct.)  High  School. 

Grace  Fuller  is  headworker  of  the  Hart- 
ford Social  Settlement,  15  North  St., 
Hartford,  Ct.  The  neighborhood  is 
made  up  of  Italians,  Jews,  Irish,  and 
Poles. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Honeyman  (Car- 
lotta  Parker)  on  January  29,  191 2,  a  son, 
Charles  Parker  Honeyman. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Olmsted  (Grace 
Legate)  on  September  11,  19 12,  a  daughter, 
Emily  Legate  Olmsted. 

Married. — Florence  I.  Durflinger  to 
Richard  D.  Logan,  June  5,  1912.  Address, 
616  Acklin  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 

Married. — Mabel  E.  Griffith  to  Preston 
Hampton  Edwards,  June,  1912.  Address, 
Allahabad,  U.  P.,  India. 

Laura  Hager  is  chief  clerk  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Agronomy  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment,   University    Farm,    University    of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
1904 

Class  Secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Au- 
gusta,   Me. 

Born. — To    Mrs.    Du    Bois    (Margaret 


Mendall)  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  August  1, 
1911. 

To  Mrs.  Braley  Gray  (Bess  Benson)  a 
son,  Braley,  May  24,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Sidney  Kennedy  (Natalie  Stan- 
ton) a  son,  Sidney  Robinson,  Jr.,  June  21. 

To  Mrs.  E.  C.  Alder  (Helen  Cilley)  a 
son,  John  Winthrop,  July  24,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Ripley  Dana  (Edith  Kidder)  a 
daughter,  Alice  Kidder,  July  26,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  E.  W.  Leake,  a  son,  John 
Bancroft,  August  18,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  G.  H.  Steward  (Elizabeth 
Bernard)  a  daughter,  Sally  Finley,  August 
28,  1912. 

Special  dispatch  to  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, October  1:  "Two  New  England 
girls  were  to-day  named  as  full  professors 
in  the  most  important  woman's  college 
in  the  west,  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
the  exclusive  local  school  which  has  four 
hundred  students  drawn  from  all  the 
northwestern  states."  The  first  appoint- 
ment was  that  of  a  Mt.  Holyoke  girl  as 
professor  of  mathematics.  "Scarcely 
less  important  is  the  selection  of  Miss 
Sibyl  Smith,  a  Smith  College  girl,  as 
teacher  in  chemistry.  She  is  made  as- 
sistant professor  in  this  department,  with 
full  charge  of  the  branches  pertaining  to 
what  is  known  in  this  advanced  school  as 
'kitchen  chemistry,'  pertaining  to  food 
values." 

Married. — Adele  Keys  to  Aubrey  Cam- 
eron Hull,  June  6,  1912.  Address,  1128 
Farwell  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Married. — Olive  Ware  to  Percy  Williams 
Bridgman,  July  16,  1912.  Address,  care 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Russsell  Appleton 
(Ruth  Crossett)  died  August  8,  1912. 

Josephine  Sanderson  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Rev.  Percy  Chandler  Ladd 
of  Middletown,  Ct. 

Married. — Allana  B.  Small  to  George  W. 
Krieger,  Jr.  Address,  Cold  Spring  on 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Born  to   Mrs.  Richard   Hooker  (Wini- 
fred  Newbury,  ex-1904)   a  son,   Richard 
Hooker,  Jr.,  December  10,  191 1. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe,  28 
Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Married. — Jennie  M.  Peers  to  Edwin 
White  Newhall,  Jr.,  July  2,  1912.  Ad- 
dress, 2891  Pacific  Av.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Married. — Florence  L.  Fisher  to  Delbert 
L.  Jackson.  Address,  1284  Common- 
wealth Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Jabez  William  Fisher 
(Alice  W.  Day)  a  daughter,  Marion 
Wilder,  April  27. 

Born  to  Mrs.  John  Christie  (Ruth  Big- 
elow)   a  second   daughter,  Pauline  Clay, 
July    17,    1912,   at    Columbus,    O.      Mrs. 
Christie's  address  is  now  Van  Wert,  O. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Katherine  Gager  to  William 
D.  L.  Starbuck,  October  7. 

Married. — Hannah  Scharps  to  Fred 
Hirschborn,  September  9. 

Married. — Grace  Bookwalter  to  Sydney 
Millard  Frink.    Address,  Fairview,  Kan. 

Married. — Gail  Tritch  to  Earl  J. 
Thomas,  April  24,  1912.  Address,  812 
Maple  Av.,  Findley,  Ohio. 

Married.— Edna  B.  Wells  to  Clifford  W. 
Root,  October  14.  Address,  21  Maple 
St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Louise  Van  Ness  Day  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  high  school  at  West  Hart- 
ford, and  expects  to  be  in  New  York  this 
winter. 

Married. —  Ethelwynne  Adamson  to 
Herbert  William  Parker,  August  21, 
19 1 2.     Address,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Olive  Dunne  to  Rev.  Newell  Carroll 
Maynard,  October  9,  1912.  At  home 
after  January  1,  1913,  20  Chestnut  St., 
Peabody,  Mass. 

Mary  Kittredge  to  Guy  W.  Rogers, 
August  20,  1912.  Address,  123  Mount- 
well  Av.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Alice  Raymond  to  James  Harrington 
Biram,  M.  D.,  Amherst  1904,  on  June 
18.     Address,  73  Imlay  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Esther  Porter  to  Noah  Reynolds 
Brooks,  November  2,  1912. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Ray  Spear  (Emilie 
Piollet)  a  son,  Ray  Spear,  Jr.,  August  II. 

To  Mrs.  George  Imig  (Mary  Schureman) 
a  son,  Charles  Schureman  Imig,  born 
September  13,  1912. 


To  Nell  Brown  (Mrs.  Robert  Downes) 
a  daughter,  in  July. 

Addresses:  Mrs.  H.  O.  Bisbee  (Flor- 
ence Sternberger),  Hingham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Maxfield  Cook  (Hazel  Goes) 
Chula  Vista,  R.  F.  D.  7,  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal. 

Laura  Crozer  is  living  at  227  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Two  of  her 
stories  appeared  in  the  Designer  this 
summer. 

1907 

Class     secretary — Virginia     J.     Smith, 

123  Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Pratt  was  married  June  15,  1912, 
to  Oliver  Cameron  Shiras.  Address 
wanted. 

Alice  McElroy  was  married  July  9,  1912, 
to  John  H.  Kingsbury.  Address,  care  of 
American  Board,  Bardizag,  Ismid,  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Helen  Tate  was  married  September  26, 
1912,  to  James  W.  Green,  Jr.  Address 
wanted. 

Married. — Eloise  James  to  H.  Jackson 
Turner.  Address,  158  Richards  St.,  West 
Haven,  Ct. 

Married. — Helen  A.  Dupuy  to  Charles 
Deusner,  November  6.  Address,  469  East 
47  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Higginbotham's  (Dorothy 
Schauffler)  address  is  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

Myrtle  Richmond  has  received  the 
fellowship  in  astronomy  and  mathematics 
at  Goodsell  Observatory,  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Northfield,  Minn.  Address,  114 
Winona  St.,   Northfield,   Minn. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Reed  (Katrina  Roden- 
bach)  has  a  daughter,  Mary  Rodenbach 
Reed,  born  October  11,  191 1.  Her  ad- 
dress is  413  Highland  St.,  Derryfield 
Park,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Died. — On  May  8,  191 1,  at  her  home, 

124  North  Negley  A  v.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Eleanor  Carpenter,  after  an  illness  of 
two  years. 

Married. — Sophie  Lytle  to  Roscoe 
Hatch,  October  12.  Address,  Tarry  town, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Dorothy  Davis  to  James  Lip- 
pincott  Goodwin,  October  1.  Address 
wanted. 

Married. — Hope  Willis  to  Seward  Hume 
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Rathbun,   July   16,    1912.     Address,  The 
Colonial,  Bangor,  Me. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Whitney  (Frances  Tay- 
lor) has  a  daughter,  Virginia,  born  July  10, 
1912.  Address,  72  Commonwealth  Av., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  W.  Clancy  was  married  June  28 
to  Robert  M.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Westminster  College. 

Ruth  Bartle  was  married  June  5  to 
Stewart  R.  Strong.  Address,  care  of 
Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe 
Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Edmund  Thorp 
See  (Louise  Edgar)  is  70  Montague  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Davis 
(Helena  Stone)  is  37  Bank  St.,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Eliza  Suter  was  married  September  5 
at  Rockford,  111.,  to  Martin  R.  Shuler. 
Mr.  Shuler  is  a  teacher  in  the  State  School 
of  Forestry,  Bottineau,  N.  D. 

Louise  Seaman  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Paul  E.  Miller. 

A  daughter,  Virginia  Harris  Mealy,  was 
born  August  8  to  Mrs.  Charles  Alfred 
Mealy  (Caroline  Kerr  Vanneman). 

The  address  of  Laura  H.  Pomeroy  is 
66  Imlay  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Ethel  A.  Farrill  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Sigmund  Adler  of  Richmond, 
Va.  Her  address  after  November  1  will 
be  2713  Cedar  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Married. — Helen  W.  Reed  to  Charles 
Brewster  Randolph,  August  28,  1912. 
Address,  21  Circuit  Av.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Camp  to  Henry  Wood  Shelton, 
May  15,  1912.  Address,  4570  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aline  T.  Coursen  to  Waldron  M.  Ward, 
October  22,  1912.  Address,  The  War- 
wick, 37  N.  Burnet  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Agnes  Clancy  to  Robert  M.  Smith,  June 
28,  1912.     Address,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Mildred  Varney  to  Arthur  Donald  Rob- 
inson, June  22,  1912. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Eunice  D.  Remington, 
132  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


A  son,  John  Abbott  Lardner,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Lardner  (Ellis  Abbott)  on 
May  4. 

Jean  Alexander  is  teaching  elocution  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Laurence  Shepard 
(Elizabeth  Alsop)  for  the  year,  is  554 
Morris  Av.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  George  Floyd 
(Bertha  Basnett)  for  the  year,  is  395 
Ocean  Av.,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Frances  Baumann  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  daughter,  Constance,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Halsey  R.  Philbrick  (Vera  Booth)  on 
August  28,  1912. 

Vera  Bull  is  doing  secretarial  work  at 
500  Fifth  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geneva  Carpenter  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  high  school  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Marjorie  Carr  is  to  sail  on  November  30 
for  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  she  is  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her  mother. 

Jessie  Chase  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Albany. 

Ruth  Clark  is  again  reader  for  Mr. 
Pierce  in  Northampton. 

Elaine  Croston  is  teaching  English  in 
the  high  school  at  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Leah  Dempsey  is  teaching  in  the  East 
High  School  of  Rochester. 

Alice  Federer  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 5  to  Louis  Price  Struble.  Their  ad- 
dress is  1708  East  60  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Olive  Fobes  is  again  working  at  the 
Maverick  Dispensary  in  East  Boston. 

Helen  Gibson  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 23  to  Arthur  Hill  Jacks.  Their  ad- 
dress is  905  Michigan  Av.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Belle  Gormley  was  married  on  July  3 
to  Frank  Wesley  Dwyer.  Address,  6103 
Washington  Blv'd.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Elizabeth  Gunn  is  a  member  of  the  sec- 
retarial staff  at  Columbia  University. 

Alma  Haydock  is  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Hinsdale,  Mass. 

Angeline  Johnston  is  secretary  at  the 
Misses  Masters'  School  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Gertrude  Johnston  is  teaching 
English  and  German  in  the  high  school 
at  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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Eloise  Langmade  is  instructor  in  Latin 
and  history'  at  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

A  daughter,  Dorothy  Lee,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Percy  0.  Dorr  (Mabel  Lee)  on 
September  15,  1912. 

Ruth  Lowrey's  address  for  the  winter 
will  be  63  Bay  View  Av.,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Marks  spent  last  winter  in  Los 
Angeles,  acting  as  secretary  to  her  uncle 
who  prosecuted  the  McNamaras.  She  is 
to  be  with  him  again  this  winter, 

Ella  Mayo  is  teaching  at  the  Misses 
Eastmans'  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Luella  McNay  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  and  French  departments  in  Waynes- 
burg  College. 

Elizabeth  Moseley  is  teaching  Latin, 
English,  and  history  in  the  high  school  at 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

Honora  Mulvihill  has  taught  in  the 
Bridgeport  High  School  since  graduation. 

Mary  Palmer  and  Edna  McConnell 
took  the  six  weeks  course  in  biology  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  this  summer. 

Jeanne  Perry  is  at  the  head  of  the 
science  department  at  Miss  Walcott's 
School  in  Denver. 

A  son,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Baldwin  (Flora  Sheldon)  on 
September  2. 

Marion  Smith  is  doing  volunteer  work 
in  the  social  classes  for  employed  girls  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Meriden,  Ct. 

Grace  SpofTord  is  studying  music  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory.  Her  address  for 
the  year  is  1037  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mary  Stevenson  has  charge  of  the 
gymnasium  work  at  the  Walnut  Hill 
School,  Natick,  Mass. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Cadwallader  Evans, 
Jr.  (Myra  Thornburg),  is  Birch  Hill, 
Stellarton,  N.  S. 

Eleanor  Upton  is  resident  worker  at 
Denison  House,  93  Tyler  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Marlea  Wells  was  married  on  November 
6  to  Thaddeus  R.  Clark  of  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Wheelock  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 21  to  Donald  G.  Robbins.  Their 
address  is  971  Chestnut  St.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H.     Ethel  Forbes  was  maid- 


of-honor,  Margaret  Hatfield  and  Jessica 
Marshall  brides-maids,  and  Winifred 
Kaltenbach,  Idella  Gribbel,  Helen  Harris, 
Mary  Stevenson,  Lucy  Ballard,  Eunice 
Remington,  Sadie  Hackett,  and  Eleanor 
Whidden  were  aisle  girls. 

Anna  Whittelsey  is  private  assistant  to 
Dr.  Gill  in  his  chemistry  laboratory  at 
the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Winifred  Williams'  address  for  the  year 
is  165  Cooper  Av.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Louise  Winthrop  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 3  to  George  Deming  Grannis, 
2nd.  Their  address  is  81  West  Court  St., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Thompson  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Clark  is  studying  music  at  the 
Damrosch  School  in  New  York. 

Helen  Thomas  is  teaching  botany  in  the 
high  school  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Hilda  Vaughan  is  teaching  English  at 
the  "House  in  the  Pines,"  Norton,  Mass. 

Ethel  Nash  is  teaching  a  commercial 
course  with  additional  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Simsbury,  Ct. 

Eunice  Remington  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Samuel  B.  Ward  well  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Bickford  has  charge  of  the  Fair 
Haven  library  which  is  a  branch  recently 
started  by  the  New  Haven  library. 

A  son,  Dunbar,  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Hector  M.  Holmes  (Helen  Lincoln  Dun- 
bar) on  October  1 1 . 

A  daughter,  Ruth  Nelson,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Douglas  MacDuff  (Percy  Ruth 
Herrick)  on  October  6. 

Rachael  Harris  was  married  on  October 
10  to  James  Herbert  Johnson,  and  will  be 
at  home  after  January  1,  at  36  King  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Jane  Wheeler  is  spending  the  year 
abroad. 

Ethel  Bowen  was  married  on  June  15 
to  Warren  Francis  Fisher.      Their  address 
is  813  Main  St.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1 9  09 

In  March  a  son,  P.  B.  Palmer  III,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  P.  B.  Palmer,  Jr.  (Geraldine 
Higbie). 

Edna  Stoughton  was  married  on  Octo- 
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ber  5  to   Hugh   B.   Conover.     President 
Emeritus  Seelye  performed  the  ceremony. 

Charlotte  Passemore  is  to  be  at  home 
for  the  winter.  Her  address  is  410  Clifton 
Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  daughter,  Marjorie  Frieda,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Ginsburg  (Martha 
Rafsky)  on  September  23. 

Mary  Isabel  Wilcox  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Merton  S.  Keith,  Jr.,  of 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Keith  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1903. 

Louise  O'Brien  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 25  to  Sheldon  Alfred  Robinson. 
Their  address  is  Brockton  Av.,  Abington, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Walter  Case  (May  Hadley)  will  be 
at  611  West  158  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  the  winter. 

A  daughter,  Abagail,  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Tracy  J.  Calhoun  (Helen  Marie  Smith) 
on  May  10. 

A  son,  Donald  Gillam,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  James  M.  Munyon,  Jr.  (Ada 
Gillam),  on  June  20. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Blv'd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mary  Alexander  has 
been  changed  to  5567  Waterman  Av., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  address  of  Helen  Bates  has  been 
changed  to  730  Irving  St.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Eleanor  Perry  Benson  to  Ralph  Lawson 
of  Salem,  Mass. 

Born. — August  31,  1912,  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hart 
(Adiene  Bergen). 

Married. — August  31,  1912,  Gertrude 
Burbank  Chandler  to  Harold  Cooke 
Fisher.  Address,  3516  Holmes  Av., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

September  4,  1912,  Edith  Louise  Cutter 
to  Sheldon  Smith  Yates.  Address  after 
November  1,  191 2,  35  Bowdoin  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

July  2,  1912,  Dorothy  Gladys  Inglehart 
to  Miller  Didama  Steever. 

October  14,  19 12,  Edna  Chipman 
Moehring  to  Kenneth  Reese  Cunningham. 


August  28,  1912,  Dorothy  Waterman 
to  Charles  Newman  Waldron. 

Helen  Evans  to  Wallace  Streeter  Chil- 
son,  July  24,  1912.  Address,  329  Academy 
St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Eva  Jenison  to  Francis  McEwan  Pruyn, 
June  5,  1912. 

Laura  F.  Legate  to  Philip  C.  Ware  of 
Milton.  Address,  Curzon's  Mill,  New- 
buryport,  Mass. 

Ex-1910.  Margaret  Ethel  Carroll  to 
Almon  Greene  Harris  October  3.  Address, 
Penacook,  N.  H. 

Gertrude  M.  Barry  to  Nelson  Rusk 
Peet,  July  10.    Address,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  A.  Cushman  to  Clifford  P. 
Warren,  October  3.  Address,  168  Win- 
throp  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

[What  is  happening  to  the  remaining 
1910'ers,  who  are  not  getting  married  in 
this  issue?] 

1911 

Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Who  knows  the  addresses  of  these  ex- 
I9ii'ers?  Louise  Rowley,  Hazel  Emily 
Haynes,  Marjorie  Bradley.  Please  write 
the  secretary. 

Married. — Florence  Abbott  to  George 
Paul  Torrence,  Jr.,  September  3, 1912.  Ad- 
dress, 1815  College  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gladys  Burgess  to  Doctor  Alfred  Lee 
Clifton  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  June  22,  1912. 

Grace  Clark  to  Norman  Slade  Dilling- 
ham. Her  address  after  November  1 
will  be  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 

Isabel  Guilbert  to  Quincy  W.  Wales  in 
October  191 2.  Her  permanent  address  is 
Cohasset,  Mass. 

Marion  Hequembourg  to  Samuel  Fred- 
erick Nixon  at  Dunkirk  on  September  16. 
Her  address  is  119  Main  St.,  Westfield, 
N.Y. 

On  October  1,  Elizabeth  Sweet  to 
George  William  Carlyle  Whiting,  Lieuten- 
ant Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Louise  West  to  James  Miller  Seay  on 
June  22.  Address,  13  Jefferson  St., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Stearns  to  Joseph  Coy  Green, 
June  15,  1912. 

Harriet  Stearns  Green  died  on  August 
16  in  a  little  village  near  Paris,  France. 
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In  Memoriam 
We  watched  her  as  she  lived — for  we 

Could  do  the  day's  work  with  a  better  grace, 
And  little  children  stopped  her  in  the  street 

Because  they  saw  the  sunlight  on  her  face. 

Then  when  her  days  were  fairest  still, 

When  life  was  very  sweet  and  safe  and  whole. 

He  stopped  her  as  He  passed  her  in  the  street 
Because  He  saw  the  sunlight  on  her  soul. 

Mary  Livingston  Rick, 

Florence  Angell  is  secretary  to  Dean 
Comstock  this  winter.  She  is  to  be  found 
in  Northampton  at  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

Amy  Alvord  is  studying  shorthand  and 
typewriting  preparatory  to  doing  secreta- 
rial work. 

Annah  Butler  is  the  Extension  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Working  Girls'  Clubs.  Temporary  ad- 
dress, Hartley  House,  413  West  46 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Catlin,  after  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  the  West  will  be  at  home  this 
winter. 

Margaret  Cook  is  teaching  English  and 
the  lower  classes  of  French  and  German 
at  Miss  Annable's  School  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Duffield  is  kept  busy  with 
athletics  in  the  Princeton  School,  and 
tutoring. 

Helen  Fellows  has  moved  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  where  her  address  is  173  Summer 
St. 

Peter  Fielder  is  abroad.  Until  Novem- 
ber her  address  will  be  11  Rue  Scribe, 
Paris,  France. 

Margaret  Foss  has  gone  back  to  New- 
ton to  live.  Her  address  is  284  Franklin 
St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Chloe  Gillis  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Claude  Porter  Terry  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Her  address  is  1504  East  Genesee 
St. 

Hazel  Gleason  will  be  in  New  York  this 
winter — studying  vocal.  Address,  550 
Riverside  Drive. 

Dorothy  Hickok  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Edward  Hamilton  Dutcher. 

Mildred  Hotchkiss  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  Branford,  Ct. 

Dorothy  Dwight  Power  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Robert  W.  Hathaway 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Harriet  Smith  is  cataloguer  at  the  Yale 
University  Library. 

Mary  Stevens  is  at  home,  doing  a  little 
of  everything,  particularly  church  work. 
She  announced  her  engagement  last  March 
to  Howard  Spencer  Colwell. 

Alice  Thompson  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  James  S.  Currier,  M.  I.  T. 
1904. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Biele  (Bertha 
Bender)  a  daughter,  Ruth  Bertha  Chris- 
tine, on  July  28,  1912. 

Florence  Barrows  is  teaching  zoology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  physical  geography 
in  the  West  Haven  High  School. 

Florence  Blodgett  expects  to  do  gradu- 
ate work  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  will  spend  the  winter 
months  In  Daytona,  Fla. 

Helen  Brown  is  teaching  French  and 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Randolph,  Vt. 

Carol  Brown  studied  economics  and 
sociology  at  the  Harvard  summer  school 
this  summer. 

Married. — On  July  20,  1912,  Margaret 
Burleigh  to  Willard  M.  Titus.  Address, 
York  Village,  Me.  Mr.  Titus  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  19 10. 

Gladys  Burlingame  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Henry  Newell  Barlow. 

Marguerite  Butterfield  is  teacher  of 
English  at  the  Capitol  High  School,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Jean  Cahoon  is  continuing  her  last 
year's  business  course. 

Mary  Camp  is  in  Germany.  Address, 
care  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Goldsmith,  Nas- 
sanische  Str.  24,  Berlin. 

Married. — Florence  Plaut  to  Martin 
Hartog,  August  8,  19 12.  Address,  Sophia- 
plein  2,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Olive  Carter  is  at  Whittier  Hall,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  studying  for  an  A.M.  at 
Columbia. 

Edith  Case  expects  to  be  married  in 
November  to  George  Pearson  of  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Margaret  Clark  has  returned  from 
Europe.  In  December  she  goes  back  to 
Northampton  to  be  with  her  aunt,  Miss 
Benton. 

Virginia  Coyle  is  still  taking  her  course 
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of  hygiene  and  physical  education  at 
Wellesley. 

Louise  Davis  is  at  home,  studying 
bookkeeping. 

Elsa  Detmold  is  at  home,  and  studying 
vocal  music. 

Mary  Dickinson  is  taking  work  at 
Columbia  University  and  teaching  in  the 
Hawthorne  School  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, Whittier  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Ditman  has  started  in  work  as  a 
photographer. 

"General  Information" — The  school  of 
Landscape  Gardening  at  Columbia  has 
been  discontinued,  and  city  planning  has 
taken  its  place. 

Jane  Donnegan  is  teaching  in  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Harriet  Ellis  is  teaching. 

Sara  Evans  has  spent  the  fall  in  the 
Northampton  vicinity. 

Eleanor  Fisher  will  be  librarian  in  the 
Issue  department  of  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Public  Library.  After  December  I,  ad- 
dress, 5  Divinity  Av.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Katharine  Forrest  has  started  a  "Dodo 
Bank."     191 1,  do  likewise! 

Edith  Foster  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Hunting- 
ton, Jr.,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Myra  Foster  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  in  Stonington,  Ct.  Address,  Box 
328. 

Florence  Fowler  is  teaching  in  Wind- 
sor, Vt. 

Married. — Mary  Jane  Getchell  to 
Charles  A.  Dinsmore,  June  10. 

Ada  Gifford  is  teaching  French  in  the 
high  school  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Godwin  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.    Address,  18  King  St. 

Miriam  Gould  is  a  tutor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  is  doing  graduate 
work  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  psychology 
and  sociology. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Pinkham  (Ruth  Grif- 
fith) has  changed  her  address  to  311 
Western  Av.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mollie  Hanson  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Dedham  High  School.  Address,  18 
Worthington  St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Agnes  Heintz  is  still  studying  law  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo. 


Ruth  Hess  is  studying  modern  history 
at  Barnard  College. 

Edna  Hodgman  is  taking  "cooking  les- 
sons and  a  Sunday  School  class." 

Mildred  Horton  is  teaching  in  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Margaret  Howison  is  tutor  to  three 
children. 

Anna  Isabel  Hunt  is  Associate  Extension 
Secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sarah  Johnston  is  a  graduate  student 
and  assistant  in  botany  at  college,  helping 
Dr.  Ganong. 

Zita  Johnston  is  teaching  in  Bessemer, 
Mich. 

Angela  Keenan  is  teaching  in  Boston. 

Mabel  Keith  is  assistant  in  the  reference 
department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Minerva  King  is  teaching  school  in 
Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Olive  Laderer  is  taking  regular  work  in 
the  Fine  Arts  School,  in  the  Kansas  State 
University.  Address,  1145  Kentucky  St., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mildred  Lange  is  a  "strenuous  stenog" 
in  a  broker's  office. 

Edith  Lobdell  is  studying  music  and 
philanthropy. 

Marion  Lucas  has  been  tutoring  at  col- 
lege, and  she  expects  to  report  on  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

Althea  Marks'  temporary  address  is 
231  East  17  St.,  New  York  City.  She  is 
teaching  mathematics  and  science. 

Julia  Miller  is  studying  landscape 
design  at  the  Lowthorpe  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Gardening,  and  Hor- 
ticulture at  Groton,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Mills  is  home  from  abroad. 

Gertrude  Moodey  is  teaching  at  the 
Catharine  Aiken  School,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Elizabeth  Moos  is  taking  the  course  in 
physical  education  and  hygiene  at  Welles- 
ley. 

Marguerite  Nash  and  Florence  Smith 
are  taking  a  course  in  cooking  at  Teacher's 
College. 

Winifred  Notman  is  a  student  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  She  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 

Hazel  O'Neil  is  at  home. 
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Mrs.  R.  F.  McConnell  (Grace  Otterson) 
will  travel  this  winter.  Address,  U.  S.  S. 
Des  Moines,  care  of  N.  Y.  City  post- 
master. 

Esther  Packard  is  studying  at  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York,  and 
for  a  Master's  Degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   Address,  246  East  34  St. 

Ola  Palmer  is  doing  settlement  work  in 
New  York. 

Married. — Dorothea  Page  to  H.  King 
Cornwell.  Address,  the  "Woodward," 
Connecticut  Av.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anne  Parsons  is  teaching  school  in 
Suffield,  Ct. 

Mary  Patten  is  the  Assistant  Physical 
Director  at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

Mae  Patterson  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Piketon  (O.)  High  School.  She  is  teach- 
ing history  and  German. 

Dorothy  Pease  is  teaching  biology  in 
the  New  Haven  (Ct.)  High  School.  Ad- 
dress, 617  George  St. 

Marion  Pepper  expects  to  substitute 
in  schools  and  travel. 

Adelaide  Peterson  is  studying  domestic 
science  and  continuing  her  work  in  music. 

Maude  Pfaffmann  has  a  secretarial  po- 
sition in  the  Yale  Forestry  School.  Ad- 
dress, 83  Grove  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Mira  Poler  is  teacher  of  English,  Arms 
Academy  in  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
Address,  4  Church  St. 

Persis  Putnam  is  studying  at  the  Bar- 
rett Institute  in  Chicago. 

Charlotte  Rankin  is  teaching  English  in 
the  high  school  in  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Edna  Robbins  is  teaching  in  the  Bethel 
(Ct.)  High  School. 

Vena  Robinson  is  living  at  home  and 
teaching  geometry  in  the  Westbrook  (Me.) 
High  School. 

Anna  Rochester  is  at  home,  teaching  in 
the  primary  department  of  St.  Margaret's 
School  in  Buffalo,  and  coaching  basket  ball. 

Dorothy  Rogers  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Danbury  (Ct.)  High  School. 

Ethel  Roome  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  George  J.  Boutelle  of  Marcus 
Hook,  Pa. 

Mildred  Schureman  is  the  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Green  Valley  (111.)  High 


School,  and  is  teaching  algebra  and 
zoology. 

Henrietta  Scott  is  teaching  English  and 
English  history  at  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Senior  expects  to  be  married  in 
November,  to  Murray  Seasongood.  Her 
address  will  be  corner  Norway  and 
Washington  Avenues,  Cincinnati,  O. 

lima  Sessions'  father  died  last  summer, 
and  after  February  she  will  study  music 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  This  fall  she  and  Alice  Thomp- 
son are  traveling  through  the  Middle 
West  and  Colorado. 

Anna  Adelaide  Smart  is  studying  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Florence  Smith's  address  is  6  Elm 
St.,  Newton,  N.  J.  She  is  taking  a  course 
in  cooking  at  Teachers  College  in  New 
York. 

Helen  Smith  is  teaching  at  the  Hatha- 
way Brown  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Address,  2047  East  88  St. 

Rebecca  Smith  is  in  Chicago  at  present, 
at  5008  Greenwood  Av.  Her  permanent 
address  is  still  Biloxi,  Miss.  Read  "Life," 
she  has  a  joke  in  it! 

Ruth  Spaulding  is  teaching  Latin  and 
mathematics.  She  is  First  Assistant  in  the 
Sayville  (L.  I.)  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Starkweather  is  at  home. 
Address,  30  Oakland  Av.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
(not  in  the  class  book). 

Josephine  Stevenson  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  Netcong,  N.  J.  Address, 
Box  316. 

Carlotta  Stone  is  teaching  in  Wendell, 
Mass. 

Married. — Florence  Sturtevant  to  Rich- 
ard Henry  Norton,  Jr.  Address,  33  Wal- 
nut St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Jane  Swenarton  is  teaching  English  and 
history  at  the  Edinboro  State  Normal 
School,  Pennsylvania. 

Daisy  Tobey  is  teaching  in  a  graded 
school  in  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mary  Tweedy  is  a  teacher  of  botany  and 
assistant  in  the  biology  department  of  the 
Wadleigh  High  School  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Underwood  is  doing  news- 
paper work  on  the  Springfield  Union. 
Address,  20  School  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Freda  Gertrude  von  Sothen  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Winnie  Waid  has  changed  her  address. 
It  is  now  14  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ruth  L.  Warner  is  stenographer  at  the 
office  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  118  East 
28  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Watters  has  just  returned  from 
three  months  in  Europe  with  her  brother. 

Louise  Weems  expects  to  be  married  in 
November  to  F.  Prentice  Abbot,  Jr. 

Married. — Grace  T.  Clark  to  Norman 
Slade  Dillingham,  June  22,  1912. 

Betty  Wilber  is  studying  music,  and  will 
be  at  home  this  winter.  She  is  also  pursu- 
ing the  art  of  cookery  in  her  leisure 
moments. 

Married. — Mary  Rice  to  Frederick  Rus- 
sell Moseley  on  October  19. 

Elizabeth  Abbe  is  teaching  English  and 
physical  geography  in  the  Mt.  Vernon 
High  School.  Address,  106  South  10 
Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Addis  is  teaching  English,  his- 
tory, and  algebra  in  the  Brewster  (N.  Y.) 
High  School. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Neuhoff's  (Myrtle 
Alderman)  address  is  925  Beach  Av., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ethel  Ames  is  teacher  of  English  at  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Katharine  Ames,  Eleanor  Goddard, 
Marjorie  Browning,  and  Eleanore  Ide  are 
all  home  from  Europe. 

Edith  Angell  is  spending  this  winter  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Her  permanent  address 
is  50  Pitman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Bacon  is  tutoring  and  teaching 
music. 

Florence  Baker  spent  the  summer  study- 
ing for  an  M.  A.  degree  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   She  is  teaching  this  winter. 

Ethel  Bailey  is  secretary  to  her  father. 

Eleanor  Barrows  has  entered  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  New  York. 

Married. — Florence  M.  Sturtevant  to  R. 
H.  Norton.  Address,  33  Walnut  St., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Dorothy  White  is  at  home,  studying 
music. 


Katharine  Whitney  is  studying  psy- 
chology and  Italian  literature  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Katherine  Wilbar  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Warren  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Ethel  Wilson  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  High  School.  Ad- 
dress, Box  175. 

Eleanor  Ide  is  staying  home  this  winter. 
Ditto  for  Grace  Parsons,  Mary  Vidaud, 
Marguerite  Bittman,  Margery  Brady, 
Ellen  Burke,  Jeannette  Busey,  Lydia  Cal- 
vert, Julia  Chapin,  Florence  Foster,  Clara 
Franklin,  Helen  French,  Marion  Hadkins, 
Isabel  Harder,  Beatrice  Hardy,  Clara 
Heyman,  Jean  Johnson,  Mary  Mattis, 
Leonora  McCarthy,  Frederica  Mead, 
Helen  Miller,  Margaret  Moore,  Helen 
Newcomb,  Doris  Patterson,  Emily  Ran- 
kin, Raena  Ryerson,  Helen  Scriver,  Merle 
Shidler,  Margaret  Shoemaker,  Helen  Tan- 
ner, Louise  Wallace,  Adine  Williams,  and 
Marion  Yeaw  is  at  home,  receiving,  we 
hope,  many  class  dues! 
Ex-1911 

Elizabeth  Babcock's  permanent  address 
is  404  Sherman   St.,    Watertown,    N.   Y. 

Married. — Louise  Davidson  to  J.  Scots 
Rider  on  October  9.  Mr.  Rider  is  Harvard 
191 1.  Her  address  is  41  Hancock  St., 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Ralph  Holzman  (Dorothy 
Levy)  a  son,  Lewis  Max,  on  March  23, 
1910. 

Married. — Helen  Lowndes  to  Philip  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  on  November  22,  191 1.  Mr. 
Smith  is  Yale  1906.  Address,  986  Park 
Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Howard  Birney  Snow 
(Alice  Peck)  a  daughter,  Nancy  Merriman 
(Smith  1930),  on  August  3,  1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  George  Sumner  Bucks 
(Carrie  Elizabeth  Bonner)  a  son,  John 
Bonner,  on  September  26,  191 2. 

Margaret  Clemens  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Ralph  E.  Rollins,  Amherst, 
Chi  Psi,  1905.  She  expects  to  be  married 
in  January. 

Married.— Ruth  Flynt  to  John  E.  Mar- 
shall, Amherst  1908,  on  May  18,  1912. 
Address,  453  West  152  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Marjorie  Fuller  is  teaching  piano  this 
winter. 
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Mrs.  Cleveland  Sevvall's  (Blanche  Hard- 
ing) address  is  7B.  Beaconsfield,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Hazel  Keim  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Lewis  \V.  Lepman.  She  expects 
to  be  married  in  January. 

Gertrude  Law  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Chester  Reith  Thomas  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Married. — Laura  Marie  Lucas  to  Wil- 
liam B.  Mitchell,  Brown  1909,  on 
June  5. 

Marguerite  Miller  will  spend  a  year 
traveling.  She  is  going  to  Italy,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Spain,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
possibly  England,  before  returning  home 
on  June  1,  1913.  While  in  Rome  and 
Florence  she  will  study  some  art  and  sing- 
ing. Her  address  is  care  of  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son,  Rome,  Italy. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Hugo  Victor  Neuhaus 
(Kate  Rice)  a  daughter,  Katherine  Rice, 
on  March  31,  19 12.  Address,  2303  La 
Branch  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Married. — Beryl  Riggs  to  Robert  S. 
Ove  on  October  23,  1912. 

Margaret  Woodbridge  is  back  at  col- 
lege, busy  graduating.  She  is  still  an  Odd! 
Address,  Northrop  House. 

Marion  Butler  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Guy  Boynton  of  Springfield, 
Mass. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

Married. — Florence  Elizabeth  Hooker 
to  Eben  De  Witt  Moon,  July  11.  Address, 
69  Division  St.,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Ex-1912.  Evelyn  Howes  to  Edwin  D. 
Gardner,  June  20,  1912.  Address,  59 
Campbell  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ex-1912.  Ruth  Sutcliffe  Riley  to  Win- 
field  Cory  Potter,  May  3.  Address,  15 
Spring  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Ethel  Waite  to  Benedict  H.  Sampson, 
June  29,  1912.  Address,  5314  East  End 
Blv'd.,  Chicago,  I1L. 

Marie  C.  Bassett  to  Dr.  Leslie  Cabell 
Bell,  October  24.  Address,  44  Willow  St., 
Waterbury,  Ct. 

Alice  M.  Casey  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Harry  T.  Leonard  of  New 
York. 


Engaged. — Esther  Dorothea  Cook  to 
Nelson  B.  Betts  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Ackerley  Spring  to  Edward 
Ralph  Case.  The  wedding  is  to  be  on 
November  16. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Mclndoe  (Eda 
Arkush,  ex-1912)  a  daughter,  Eda 
Campbell  Mclndoe,  August  11,  1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Courtland  N.  Smith 
(Helen  Norris,  ex-1912)  a  daughter, 
Helen  Norris  Smith,  August  29,  1912. 

Evelyn  Alden  is  teaching  physics, 
mathematics,  business,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish history  in  the  high  school  at  Bristol, Vt. 

Helen  Aspinwall  expects  to  be  at  home. 
Address,  24  Norwood  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gladys  Bailey  will  be  at  home  after 
December  1.    She  is  now  traveling. 

Emily  Baker  is  teaching  English,  Latin, 
and  history  in  Sanderson  Academy  at 
Ashfield,  Mass. 

Katharine  Baker  is  instructor  in  his- 
tory and  assistant  in  English  in  the  West 
Springfield  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Adrienne  Baker  is  in  the  College  depart- 
ment of  Macmillan  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

Ruth  Baldwin  sailed  for  Europe  on 
September  21.  She  expects  to  be  gone 
for  about  three  months.  Address,  care  of 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Company,  123  Pall  Mall, 
London. 

Helen  Barnes  is  teaching  at  Oakfield, 
N.  Y. 

Elsie  Becker  is  teaching  English,  draw- 
ing, and  German  at  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Behr  is  staying  at  home  and 
studying  music. 

Dorothy  Bement  is  teaching  French  in 
Miss  Glendinning's  School  in  New  Haven. 
She  is  also  a  student  at  the  Yale  Music 
School. 

Louise  Benjamin  expects  to  study  music, 
and  take  a  course  in  English  at  Columbia 
University. 

Ruth  Benjamin  is  staying  at  home  and 
taking  a  six  months  business  course. 

Susan  Brewster  is  studying  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

Lesley  Brower  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  Evening  News.  Address,  8  Haw- 
thorne Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Mildred  Carey  is  studying  music  in  New 
York,  in  preparation  for  teaching. 

Ada  Carson  is  to  be  at  home.  Address, 
117  Warwick  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Cooper  is  teaching  in  the  fifth 
grade  at  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Alberta  Crespi  is  teaching  in  the  St. 
Adrian  High  School,  Adrian,  Minn. 

Mary  Cromer  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Elk  Point,  S.  D. 

Mary  Crowell  is  teaching  Latin  and 
French  in  the  high  school  at  Cattaraugus, 
N.  Y. 

Irene  Curtis  is  studying  music  in  Chi- 
cago. Address,  5405  Woodlawn  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mabel  Curtiss  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Milford  High  School.  (N.  H.) 

Marion  Denman  is  assistant  secretary 
at  Miss  Spence's  School  in  New  York. 

Martha  Dennison  is  to  be  at  home  this 
winter.  She  is  doing  volunteer  church  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Nellie  Doremus  is  teaching  in  the  second 
grade  at  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Gladys  Drummond  is  teaching  science, 
German,  and  history  at  Rosemary  Hall. 

Gertrude  Dunham  is  teaching  history, 
English,  and  French  in  the  high  school  at 
Rockville,  Ct. 

Hilda  Edwards  is  teaching  German  at 
the  Albany  Academy  for  Girls,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Ruth  Elliott  is  taking  a  course  in  hy- 
giene and  physical  education  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Louise  Emerson  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  general  science  in  the  high  school  at 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Ruth  Emerson  is  taking  a  one  year 
course  at  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers. 

Frances  Espy  is  teaching  German, 
algebra,  history,  and  typewriting.  Her 
address  is  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Adra  Fay  is  attending  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

Eugenie  Fink  and  Theo  Gould  are 
traveling  together  in  Europe  this  winter, 
and  do  not  expect  to  return  until  next 
June.  Their  address  for  the  winter  is 
care  of  American  Express  Company, 
1 1  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 


Edith  Fitzgerald  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Flynn  is  taking  the  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons  College. 

Helen  Forbes  is  staying  at  home.  She 
is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  church  work. 

Sally  Frankenstein  is  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  Working  Girls'  Club  at 
Westerly,  R.  I. 

Elsie  Frederiksen  is  reporting  for  the 
Utica  Daily  Press. 

Pauline  Gardner  is  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Europe. 

Annie  Goddard's  address  for  the  winter 
will  be  471  Park  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Gould  is  teaching  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Edith  Gray  expects  to  study  at  the 
Garland  School  in  Boston,  and  to  do 
social  work. 

Hannah  Griffin  is  a  stenographer  in  the 
Extension  Service  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

Elizabeth  Harrison  is  assistant  precep- 
tress in  the  high  school  at  Livingston 
Manor,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Hawkins  is  living  at  home  and 
pursuing  secretarial  studies. 

Elizabeth  Hazen  is  an  assistant  teacher 
in  Power's  Institute,  Bernardston,  Mass. 

Mary  Head  is  doing  graduate  study  in 
zoology  in  Chicago. 

Maida  Herman  is  taking  the  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons  College. 

Hester  Hopkins  expects  to  do  substi- 
tute teaching  and  social  work. 

Lucia  Houpt  expects  to  do  social  work, 
and  study  music  and  domestic  science. 

Alma  Howard  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  School, 
Boston. 

Amy  Hubbard  is  now  at  home.  Later 
in  the  winter  she  expects  to  travel  in  the 
West. 

Helen  Hulbert  is  taking  a  two-year 
course  at  the  Sargent  School  for  physical 
education  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frances  Huston  is  teaching  English  and 
German  in  the  high  school  at  Newton,  N.J. 

Isabel  James  is  studying  music  and 
domestic  science  at  her  home. 

Natalia  Jobst  is  staying  at  home. 
Later  in  the  winter  she  expects  to  travel. 
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Ruth  Johnson  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  North  Berwick,  Me. 

Lydia  Jones  is  first  assistant  in  the  high 
school  at  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Pauline  Jones  is  staying  at  home,  and 
acting  as  secretary  for  her  father. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kerley  is  taking  work 
in  domestic  science  at  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  for  the  degree  of 
B.  S. 

Olive  Kirby  is  teaching  in  the  Toledo 
High  School. 

Maisie  Koves  is  teaching  English  and 
history  at  Oxford  College,  N.  C. 

Ruth  Lane  is  teaching  at  New  Milford, 
Ct. 

Florence  Lange  is  teaching  German  in 
a  private  school  for  girls  at  St.  Louis. 

Maude  Latham  is  studying  for  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  at  Columbia  University. 

Laura  Lattner  is  at  home  this  winter, 
and  doing  social  work  in  Dubuque,  la. 

Ruth  Lewin  is  teaching  English  and 
French  in  Fairmount  College,  Wichita, 
Kan.    She  is  also  directing  a  church  choir. 

Letitia  Lewis  is  studying  music. 

Margaret  Linsley  is  staying  at  home. 
Later  she  expects  to  travel  in  the  South. 

Margaret  Lockey  is  a  substitute  teacher 
in  school,  and  giving  private  lessons  in 
German. 

Gwendolyn  Lowe  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Mrs.  Dow's  School,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Mack  is  teaching  school  in  Aurora, 
111. 

Helen  Marcy  is  studying  the  organ  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston. 

Eleanor  Marme  is  doing  social  work 
under  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chanties. 

Florence  Martin  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  in  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  McKay  expects  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Agnes  McNiven's  address  is  92  Lancas- 
ter Rd.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Moir  is  studying  music  at  her 
home. 

Dorothy  Murison  is  staying  at  home, 
and  studying  music. 

Louise  Naylor  is  doing  settlement  work 
in  New  York.  Address,  Hartley  House, 
413  West  46  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Marie  Neal  is  studying  stenography. 

Mary  Nickerson  expects  to  do  corrective 
work  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  Boston,  after  January  I. 

Bess  Noakes  is  taking  a  business 
course. 

Helen  Northup's  address  is  5444  East 
New  Park,  Chicago,  111.  She  is  studying 
music. 

Almira  Ober  is  teaching  in  Downsville, 
N.  Y. 

Lucy  O'Meara  is  studying  music  at  her 
home. 

Marguerite  Osborne  is  teaching  at 
Palisade,  N.  J. 

Florence  Pakas  is  to  be  married  to 
Arthur  O.  Ernst  of  New  York,  some  time 
during  this  winter. 

Henrietta  Peabody  is  doing  publishing 
house  work  with  the  Century  Company, 
New  York. 

Mary  Frances  Peirce  is  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  Steele  High  School  in  Day- 
ton, O.  She  is  also  taking  a  business 
course. 

Helen  Perkins  is  teaching  English  and 
ancient  history  in  the  high  school  at  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

Catharine  Pierce  is  teaching  English 
history,  and  United  States  history,  and 
assisting  in  the  primary  department,  in 
St.  Mary's  School,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Marion  Pleasants  is  a  laboratory  as- 
sistant in  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station,  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Plumley  is  teaching  history, 
English,  and  geography  in  the  Curtis  School 
for  young  boys,  Brookfield  Center,  Ct. 
She  has  also  a  variety  of  house  duties 
there. 

Margaret  Prescott  is  teaching  at  Mon- 
ticello,  N.  Y. 

Jeanne  Pushee  is  taking  a  domestic 
science  course  in  Boston. 

Jeannette  Rinaldo  is  a  student  teacher 
in  Latin  at  the  English  High  School  in 
Providence.  She  is  also  taking  courses  at 
Brown  University. 

Ethel  Rispin  is  a  librarian  in  the  Tre- 
mont  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Address,  507  West  175  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Edna  Roach  is  working  in  the  inspection 
department  of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company. 

Josephine  Roberts  is  at  home  and  study- 
ing music,  French,  and  domestic  science. 

Jessie  Roberts  is  studying  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Rudolph  is  teaching  a  class 
of  boys  in  college  preparatory  work  at 
her  home. 

Mary  Margaret  Ryan  is  teaching 
Latin  and  French  in  the  high  school  at 
Ware,  Mass. 

Alice  Sawin  is  teaching  history  and 
Latin  in  the  Hitchcock  Free  Academy  at 
Brimfield,  Mass. 

Marion  Scharr  is  doing  work  in  Filene's 
store  in  Boston,  preparatory  for  an 
executive  position. 

Mildred  Scott  is  a  working  Fellow 
under  the  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tion's Fellowship  in  Philadelphia. 

Dorothy  Scribner  is  taking  a  two  years 
course  in  the  Chicago  Training  School  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  in  prepara- 
tion for  foreign  missionary  work. 

Helen  Searight  is  teaching  Vergil,  elo- 
cution, geography,  English,  and  folk 
dancing  in  St.  Mary's  School,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  During  the  past  summer  she  was 
nature  study  councillor  at  Camp  Aloha. 

Lucille  Simonds  is  teaching  Latin  and 
history  of  art  in  the  Newark  Seminary 
for  Girls. 

Ada  Simpson  is  studying  at  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers.  Address,  Den- 
nison  House,  93  Tyler  St.,  Boston. 

Venette  Sites  is  working  for  a  Master's 
degree  in  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Evelyn  Smith  is  staying  at  home  this 
winter.  She  expects  to  do  some  work  in 
tutoring. 

Estelle  Smith  is  taking  the  one  year 
course  in  Institutional  Management  at 
Simmons  College. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Storer  is  teaching  Ger- 
man and  Latin  at  the  Granite  High  School, 
Utah. 

Lena  Sylvania  expects  to  be  in  Los 
Angeles  after  December  20  until  June. 


Gertrude  Theobald  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Rutland,  Mass. 

Frances  Thomas  is  taking  a  graduate 
course  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Margaret  Upton  is  studying  at  Brown 
University. 

Agnes  Vaille  is  at  home  and  studying 
music. 

Matilda  Vanderbeck  is  attending  the 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Carolyn  Ward  is  teaching  in  the  primary 
school  at  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Washington  is  a  scholar  in 
entomology  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Ruth  Watts  is  doing  library  work.  She 
took  a  library  course  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer,  and  is  now 
back  in  New  York  for  further  training 
and  a  position. 

Leslie  Weatherston  is  teaching  English 
in  the  high  school  at  Essex,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Webster  expects  to  take  a 
course  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy. 

Florence  Weeks  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Whitley  is  doing  social  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Women  Workers. 

Alice  Worcester  is  studying  practical 
art  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Many  1912'ers  are  staying  at  home. 
Among  them  are  Edith  Allen,  Mildred 
Ashley,  Ruth  Binkerd,  Margaret  Brear- 
ley,  Frances  Carpenter,  Marion  Clark, 
Harriet  Codding,  Alice  Comstock,  Ruth 
Cooper,  Doris  Dow,  Minnie  Emerson, 
Elizabeth  Engle,  Ruth  Evans,  Mildred 
Fogel,  Elaine  Foster,  Ruth  Harper,  Flor- 
ence Hedrick,  Ruth  Joslin,  Evelyn  Knox, 
Margaret  Koehler,  Frances  Krause,  Ruth 
Lawrence,  Fanny  Libby,  Sarah  Marble, 
Louise  Michael,  Grace  Neill,  Mildred 
Norton,  Priscilla  Ordway,  Florence  Raw- 
son,  Lucy  Robbins,  Edith  Robertson, 
Dorothea  de  Schweinitz,  Helen  Stearns, 
Dorothy  Stoddard,  Mary  Talbott,  Eleanor 
Taylor,  Gwendolyn  Tripp,  Elizabeth 
Tucker,  Marion  Vincent,  Clara  Weidler, 
Laura  Wentworth,  and  Louise  Wood. 


NEWS  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Mt.  Holyoke  College  celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  anniversary  on  the  eighth  of  October 
with  a  very  beautiful  pageant  in  which  nearly  all  the  student  body  took  part.  The 
theme  was  interesting,  every  detail  of  costumes,  dancing,  and  singing  was  charming, 
and  the  delightful  setting  which  the  campus  affords  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  beauty 
of  the  undertaking.  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  song  recital  by  Madame  Homer. 
Wednesday  was  devoted  to  intercollegiate  commemoration  exercises  with  addresses 
by  delegates  from  other  colleges.  The  completion  of  the  $500,000  endowment  fund 
was  announced,  followed  by  the  astounding  statement  that  $52,000  more  had  been 
raised.  President  Burton  and  Professor  Stoddard  were  the  delegates  from  Smith; 
Miss  Benton  from  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Charlotte  De  Forrest,  1901,  from  Kobe 
College,  Japan;  and  Helen  McAfee,  1903,  from  the  American  College  for  Girls,  Constan- 
tinople. The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Dean  Comstock.  Over 
one  thousand  Mt.  Holyoke  alumnae  "came  back,"  and  the  college  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  upon  her  great  success. 

"Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary"  opened  in  1843,  and  became  a  college  in  1893.  The  present 
registration  is:  1913, — 168;  1914, — 165;  1915, — 184;  1916, — 233;  special  student  1; 
Total  751. 

Wellesley  College  has  given  up  its  five  day  schedule  and  now  holds  classes  on  six 
days.  Saturday  afternoon  is  free  and  classes  do  not  begin  until  10  o'clock  Monday. 
The  total  registration  for  this  year  is  142 1. 

The  fall  registration  of  Vassar  College  by  classes  is:  1913, — 219;  1914, — 256;  1915, — 
257;  1916, — 309;  Total  1 041.     The  total  is  limited  to  about  1000. 

The  class  of  1905,  Bryn  Mawr,  has  presented  the  college  with  $25,000  for  a  new  in- 
firmary. 

Bryn  Mawr's  registration  is:  1913, — 67;  1914, — 85;  1915, — 108;  1916, — 109; 
Graduates  61;  Hearers  4;  Total  435. 

NOTICES 

The  Editors  feel  that  the  Quarterly  would  make  a  desirable  Christmas 
or  birthday  present  for  those  who  are  not  already  subscribers;  they, 
therefore,  have  gotten  out  an  attractive  card  printed  in  white  and  gold, 

and  stamped  with  the  senior  pin  and  which  says,  "This  entitles 

to  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  for  the  year 

beginning ".     Miss  Rand  will  be  glad  to  send  these  cards  to 

anyone  wishing  to  send  the  Quarterly  for  a  "Christmas  present  for  a 
lady." 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25, 
July  25,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  the 
editors  connot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  duplicate  copies.  Tele- 
phone connection  is  in  the  name  of  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words:  Your 
subscription  expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew.  Please 
do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars. 
Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  business  manager  will  assume  that 
you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

Applications  for  Senior  Dramatics  191 3  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  not  earlier  than  September  15.  Alumnae  are  urged  to 
apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open 
to  alumnae,  and  probably  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday 
evening.  Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on 
arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held 
only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to 
hold  them  later  at  the  theater.  Applications  are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled 
at  once  if  not  wanted.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a 
request  to  confirm  the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from 
$1.50  to  $.75  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  at  the  time  of  application.  Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for 
reference.     The  date  of  dramatics  for  19 13  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will 
be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  assignments  is  Dean  Comstock,  College  Hall.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding 
reunions  should  be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many 
of  these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  committee  this  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  college  houses.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board 
will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first. 
Rooms  given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial  adjust- 
ment made. 

CALENDAR  FOR  FALL  TERM 

October      23 — 2  p.  m.     Vocations    Other    Than    Teaching,    Miss    Florence  Jackson, 
Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  for  College  Women,  Women's 
Educational  &  Industrial  Union,  Boston 
23 — Recital  by  Mr.  James  T.  Quarles,  Organist,  of  St.  Louis 
30 — Hallowe'en  Frolic 
November    2 — Tyler  House  Group  Dance 
Wallace  House  Reception 
"  9 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meetings 

13 — Lecture  by  Professor  Luzzi,  of  Florence,  Italy 
"  16 — Chapin  House  Reception 

Hatfield  House  Group  Dance 
"  20 — Concert 

22 — Recital    by    Madame    Schumann-Heink    under    auspices    of    Western 

Massachusetts  Alumnae  Association. 
23 — Division  B.  Play 
30 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meetings 
December    4 — Concert 

7 — Sophomore  Reception 
"  11 — Concert 

"  14 — Division  C.  Play 

"  18 — Christmas  vacation  begins 
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Dinah  and  Her  Jell-0  Dessert. 

"There's  yo'  Jell-O  and  peaches,  chile.  Yo'  goin'  to  like  dat.  Jell-O's 
fine  for  chil'en  'at  likes  good  things  to  eat." 

Dinah  is  a  cook — a  great  cook — but  even  Dinah  cannot  make  other 
desserts  so  dainty  and  delightful  as  those  she  makes  of 


They  are  "fine  for  children"  and  everybody  else. 

Any  of  the   seven  flavors  of  Jell-O  may  be  used  for 
these  desserts,  and  for  additional  variety,  peaches,  pine- 
apple, oranges,  bananas,  or  oiher  fruit  may  be  added  or  ^ 
used  to  garnish  them.   The  Jell-O  flavor  is  so  delicious  that 
it  is  never  necessary  to  add  anything  to  make  it  better. 

A  Jell-O  dessert  can  be  made  in  a  minute  by  anybody. 

The    seven    flavors    are :      Strawberry,    Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

All  grocers  sell  Jell-O,  1  0  cents  a  package. 

The  beautiful  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE  WORLD,"  illustrated  in 
ten  colors  and  gold,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  and  ask  us  for  it. 

THE   GENESEE   PURE   FOOD   CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Charming  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and 

Day  School 

for 

Girls 


Accredited  by 

California 

and 

Eastern  Colleges 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  *91 

Principal 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 


Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


Miss  Cummings'  School 

71    Beacon  Street 
Boston,  -   Massachusetts 

College   Preparatory   and 
General  Courses 

MABEL  II.   CUMMINGS,  '1)5 
Principal 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high-grade,  non-sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in 
the  Middle  West.  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Advanced 
courses.  Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf, 
tennis,  private  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm 
and  park  comprises  I  30  acres. 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  ISA9EL  B.  CRESSIER,  A.B., 

Smith  '90  WiUon 


HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883 

Norwalk,      -      Conn. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  tbe  loading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Music  and  Art  In- 
struction. Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Ex- 
tensive grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Booklets  on 
application.  MARGARET  R.  BRENDLIN- 
GER,  A.B.,  Yassar,  Principal.  VIDA  HUNT 
FRANCIS,  B.L.,  Smith,  Associate. 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town 
One  Hour  from  New  York 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 
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A  Knowledge  of  Shorthand 

and  Typewriting  is  a  Necessity  for 

PRIVATE 

SECRETARIES 

A  Little  Knowledge 

of  Accounts  is  also  Desirable 

Complete  Commercial 

and  Stenographic  Courses  :  : 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building 

23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

NEW 

YORK   CITY 

BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in    connection    with    Bellevue    Hospital 

offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical   and    practical    instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  TRAINING  SCHO 0 L S 
Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


THE   HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia    University, 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art,  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  —  an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL   T.    DUTTON,  Superintendent 


THE  APPOINTMENT    BUREAU 

Makes  a  specialty  of  finding   business  positions 
for  genuinely  able  women  who  do  not  wish  to  teach 

For  fuller  details  address  Miss  Florence  Jackson 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 


264  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Hotel 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29th  to  30th  Streets, 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


450  Rooms  en  suite  and  single- 
Si.  50  per  day  and  up,  European 
plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Nu- 
merous baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Convenient 
to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and   GENTLEMEN 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  pos'.tion,  :  :   :  : 

Address  ELIZABETH    K.    ADAMS,  Chairman, 
or  LUCIA    B.    JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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The  Draper  Hotel 

NORTHAMPTON  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two  Minutes'   Walk  from   Smith    College   and  Theatre 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  H.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 


•I  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accomodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


Smith  Girls 


ALL    OVER    THE    WORLD 
Deal  with  Frank   E.  Davis  by  Mail 


EVERY  girl  who  comes  to  Smith  knows  all  about  Davis'  Jewelry  Store,  and  its  important  op- 
tical department.  Thousands  of  them  keep  in  touch  with  us  after  graduation.  We  send 
Jewels,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware— Beautiful  things  of  all  kinds,  ALL  OYER  THE  WORLD.  Some 
who  write  know  precisely  what  they  want.  Many  leave  a  choice  to  us.  Many  whose  optical 
prescriptions  we  now  have,  or  who  mail  them  to  us,  and  who  are  not  within  easy  reach  of  an 
optician,  even  send  to  us  for  glasses.  Write  us  fully.  We'll  reply  at  once.  Christmas  is  coming. 
How  about  gifts?    There  are  very  few  stores  in  the  country  so  splendidly  fitted  to  serve  you. 


FRANK    E.    DAVIS 


JEWELER  &  OPTICIAN 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


If  you  wish  to  send 

flowers 

to  any  one  at  the  College  mail  your  orders 


o  H.  W.  FIELD 


OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year  :  :    :  : 

$1.25  a  Year 

Jessie  B.  Coit  — Editor-in-Chief,  Haven  House 

Grace  E.  Martin  — Business  Manager,  Co  Paradise  Road 


Come  in  and 

see 

MRS. 

BOYDEN 

in  her  new  home 

19G  MAIN  STREET 

When 

on  a  visit  at  Smith 

CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your 

Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

24: 

-249   MAIN   STREET 

THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 

Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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f  thg-  Jumk  '■       <-■ 

W1 

■HP'                                 4  f State  Street 

.Jforthfampton  zMa£s. 

F 

or  all  Portraits    and     Photographs 

Of   the    College    write  to 

MISS  McCLELLAN 

Official      Photographer 

"  IT  IS  DELICIOUS" 


Baker's 

Caracas 

Sweet 

Chocolate 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


Just  the  right  combination  of 
high  grade  cocoa,  sugar  and 
vanilla    to    please    the    taste 


i, 


MADE   ONLY   BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


J 


«Jilo,    <6\    Cu^Illlll' 


Uniaxial  tJwini&hitu 


3 


3 


3£,  ^u^t  53tJ  S(W 
i/teW      "mle   CiJ'ii 

(KETCHES  AND  ESTIMATES  PREPARED 

orders  executed  fob 

Furniture         Woodwork         Painting 

Papering  Draperies 

Upholstering 

selected  samples  of  most  recent 

importations  of 

Cretonnes  Silks  Damasks 

Velvets    and    Curtain    Nets 


Printing 
Books 

Magazines 

Catalogs 


OUR     SPECIALTY 

Prompt  Service 


Rumford     Press 
Concord,    New  Hampshire 
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American   Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for    Dramatic     Training    in    America 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

Daniel  Froiiman  Frank  H.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED  IN    1884 

For  Catalog  and  Information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room  153, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


<e Onyx* '  j$jL  Hosiery 


Trade      ^wfw&Wr        Mark 


Once  more  the  season  for  travel;  life  in  the  open  at  mountain  or  seaside  is  at  hand. 
Before  you  leave  your  base  of  supplies,  provide  yourself  with  an  ample  stock  of 

"  ONYX "  Pure   Thread  Silk  Hose 
FOR   WOMEN 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ever  Increasing  Sale  of  the  "Onyx  "  Silk  Hosiery  is  the 
certainty  of  Getting  Hose  that  you  want  and  getting  them  Good. 

The  Qualities  described  below  are  the  kind  people  write  for  long  after  the  first 
wearing. 


No.  251.    Women's  "ONYX"  Pun-  Thread  Silk  with  Lisle  Sole  and  Lisle  Garter  Top  — Black 

and  all  colors  — A  wonderful  valu  \  the  utmost  obtainable  at  $1.00. 
No.     498.    An  "Onyx"  Pure  Thread  Silk  in  Black  and  all  colors.    Twenty-nine  inches  long. 

Extra  Wide  and  Elastic  at  Top,  while  the  "Garter  Top"  and  SOLE  of  SILK  LISLE  give 

extra  strength  at  the  points  of  wear,  preventing  Garters  from  cutting  and  toes  from  going 

through.     $1.50. 


Sold  at  All  Leading  Shops.     If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  one, 
or  send  postpaid  any  number  desired.     Write  to  Dept.  S.  A. 

ZSi&rs    Lord    &     Taylor   New  York 

Kindly  mention  the  QUARTERLY 
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A  Suggestion  for  Christmas! 


Why  not  give  a  friend  a  subscription  to  the 
QUARTERLY  for  a  Christmas  or  a  Birthday 
present? 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  our  new 
cards  printed  in  gold  for  $  1 .00  which  states  that 
—  is  entitled  to  a  year's  subscription  beginning 
with  — issue. 


For  further  particulars  see  Page  63 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


{][  Offers  a  three  years'  Course,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.       This    includes 

TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AND 
ONE  YEAR  ADULT  NURSING  IN  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ::  :: 


FOR  INFORMATION   ADDRESS 

(Miss)   ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry,  watches,  rings,  fobs,  emblem 
pins,  trophies,  silver  cups,  note  papers 
with  monograms  in  color,  invitations  to 
commencement  and  class-day  exercises 
menus,  and  dies  for  stamping  corporate 
and  fraternity  seals 

Purchases  can  be  made  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 

EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37th Street 
New  York 
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LUDELLA  L.   PECK 

[No  senior  class  has  ever  gone  out  of  Smith  College  without  having  learned  to  know 
and  honor  Miss  Peck,  and  to  appreciate  her  utter  devotion  to  all  that  is  best  in  the 
College.  Her  death,  therefore,  is  a  sorrow  not  only  to  the  faculty  and  to  the 
undergraduates  of  to-day,  but  also  to  the  many  generations  of  alumnae — the  under- 
graduates of  yesterday — who  owe  so  much  to  the  teaching  of  Miss  Peck.  The  tributes 
that  Miss  Jordan  and  Mr.  Young  here  pay  to  her  memory  will  find  a  sincere  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  us  all. — Editors'  note.] 

The  discipline  of  bodily  pain  vouchsafed  to  Miss  Peck  from  August 
1912  to  January  10,  1913,  closed  mercifully  in  sleep.  The  strange  min- 
istry was  sorrowfully,  but  reverently,  accepted  by  her.  Death  extends 
its  perfection  to  her,  and  restores  her  to  her  friends,  as  she  lived  in  the 
spirit.  Her  memorial  rises  in  loyal  hearts,  in  grateful  thoughts,  and  in 
the  visions  she  imparted. 

Her  association  with  Smith  College  was  long,  honorable,  and  marked 
by  significant  changes.  She  came  to  Northampton  in  1882  to  teach 
elocution  and  gymnastics,  undertaking  the  work  previously  done  by 
Miss  Ella  Wellman  in  elocution,  and  by  Miss  Lucy  Hunt  (Mrs.  Smith) 
in  gymnastics.  Uncongenial  as  the  practical  combination  of  these 
disciplines  was  to  her,  she  resolutely  set  herself  to  the  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  their  spiritual  unity,  but  accepted  with  joyful  alacrity 
their  separation  in  1887.  The  present  department  of  elocution  includes 
three  other  teachers. 

It  was  in  1887  also,  that  she  tried,  what  seemed  to  her  then,  the  doubt- 
ful experiment  of  living  "on  the  campus."  Mrs.  Terry  was  the  lady 
in  charge  of  the  Hubbard  House  at  the  time.  The  doubtful  experiment 
lasted  through  all  the  terms  and  semesters  and  recesses  and  vacations  of 
the  College  years  to  the  end  of  Miss  Peck's  life.  To-day  her  taste,  her 
interests  are  everywhere  visible  in  the  Hubbard  House,  and  her  influence 
for  good  and  noble  living  gratefully  acknowledged  by  every  student. 
Mrs.  McCandlish,  the  present  head  of  the  house,  bears  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  increasing  importance  and  significance  of  the  help  she  gave 
in  the  administration  of  the  house. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  Miss  Peck's  activities.  The  "restless 
will  that  hurries  to  and  fro"  was  alien,  almost  repulsive,  to  her,  but  the 
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variety,  scope,  and  depth  of  her  interests  would  carry  consternation  to 
many  a  busy  woman's  imagination.  She  was  a  faithful  devotee  of  nature, 
and  responded  to  the  call  of  the  wild  in  bird,  flower,  rock,  and  tree.  She 
loved  "the  good  brown  earth."  She  paused  to  "hear  the  desert  talk." 
She  honored  the  farm  and  farmers;  the  pasture  bars  opened  for  her  on 
wide-reaching  realms  of  fairy.  The  country  side  and  its  dwellers  called 
out  her  earnest  cooperation  in  duties,  pleasures,  and  aspirations.  The 
exquisite,  deep  seated  courtesy  of  the  "native"  for  his  peers  was,  always 
and  everywhere,  hers.  She  was  a  natural  artist.  Music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  drama — everything  that  the  hands  of  men  or 
women  touched  that  they  might  have  pleasure  of  their  labor  called  out 
her  instant,  hearty  commendation.  Old  pewter,  rag  rugs,  intricate  com- 
binations of  beads,  paste,  paper,  wood,  porcelain,  embroidery  stirred  in 
her  an  eager  curiosity.  But  her  own  standards  were  exacting,  and 
when  perfection  was  in  question  inexorable  as  gravitation ;  her  patience, 
none  the  less,  with  struggling  human  effort,  inexhaustible.  Naturally 
then,  she  seemed  a  contradiction  to  some  critics  of  men  and  measures. 

The  series  of  Shaksperean  plays,  given  as  part  of  the  Commencement 
program  of  the  senior  class  under  the  joint  direction  of  Miss  Peck  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Young  of  New  York,  probably  meant  more  to  her  for  what 
they  accomplished  for  some  broken-winged  aspirant  for  college  honors, 
in  the  individual  cases,  than  for  any  newspaper  success  or  personal  tri- 
umph they  secured.  She  was  a  sane  critic  too.  When  applause  was 
loudest,  she  grew  still  and  cautioned;  when  disappointment  chilled, 
she  pointed  to  items  of  real  attainment. 

Her  life  was  never  an  easy  one.  Spiritually  fastidious,  she  always 
dreaded  having  to  despise  someone,  and  shrank  from  possible  revelations 
of  cheap  or  poor  character  as  from  pollution.  She  disliked  formal  con- 
troversy and  recoiled  from  wordy  discussion.  She  often  quoted — "logic 
and  arguments  never  convince." 

She  lived  to  know  of  the  success  of  the  Northampton  Players.  Thus 
was  realized  one  of  the  dearest  dreams  of  her  later  years.  The  Municipal 
Theater  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  seekers  for  noble  pleasure,  as  the 
home  of  those  of  roving  imagination,  had  been  the  goal  of  her  energy 
and  striving  for  many  months  of  earnest  conference  and  council.  Far 
more  truly  than  a  poet  said  of  himself,  may  it  be  said  of  her; 

She  strove  with  none;   for  none  was  worth  the  strife; 

Nature  she  loved  and  next  to  nature,  art; 

She  warmed  both  hands  above  the  fire  of  life, 

It  sank,  and  she  was  ready  to  depart. 

Mary  A.  Jordan. 

While  I  was  not  privileged  to  meet  with  Miss  Peck  in  the  daily  round 
of  her  college  life  and  only  at  intervals  could  come  within  the  range  of 
her  influence,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  share  a  friendship  with  her  of 
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twenty  years  standing.  She  had  the  fine  comradeship  which  made  gaps 
of  time  immaterial.  With  her  it  was  easy  to  take  up  the  threads  of  com- 
mon interests  and  sympathies  and  to  exchange  at  once,  without  parley- 
ing or  constraint,  the  confidences  of  a  friendship,  grateful  and  enduring. 
It  is  selfish,  perhaps,  but  human  that  at  first  the  sense  of  loss  in  such  a 
friendship  should  be  uppermost.  My  heart  went  out  to  the  brother  who 
sat  at  her  side  lovingly  holding  her  hands  in  his,  as  if  with  all  the  might  of 
his  affection  he  would  keep  her  back  from  death,  and  I  almost  believed 
with  him  that  the  same  resolution  and  tenacity  she  had  shown  all  through 
her  career  would  win  for  her  a  longer  lease  of  life.  With  the  message 
that  she  had  succumbed  at  last,  came  tidings  so  intimate  and  beautiful 
that  they  only  can  be  hinted  at  here,  telling  of  a  rare  and  sweet  commun- 
ion held  during  those  closing  days  with  the  kinsfolk  and  friends  about  her. 
Surely  not  the  loss  but  the  gain  of  such  a  life  should  be  in  our  thoughts 
to  console  us.  In  her  simplicity  and  modesty,  Miss  Peck  could  never 
have  appreciated  what  we  can  realize  with  clearer  vision  than  before: 
what  she  has  been  to  Smith  College  and  to  the  hundreds  of  its  students 
whose  lives  have  been  fuller  and  better  because  of  her  influence.  As 
years  go  by,  in  the  college  dear  to  her  heart,  about  which  all  her  plans 
and  dreams  were  centered,  the  spirit  of  her  life-work  will  endure.  Under 
her  guiding  hand  the  department  of  elocution  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  college,  and  grew  in  dignity,  character,  and  scope.  Her  pupils 
learned  from  her  to  realize  the  noble  and  expressive  instrument  God 
designed  the  human  body  to  be.  In  her  teaching  she  insisted  upon  the 
importance  of  science,  form,  and  technique,  and  the  vigorous  drill  and 
practice  she  exacted,  aside  from  its  special  purpose,  was  in  itself  a  dis- 
cipline to  develop  mind  and  character.  Her  greatest  joy  was  to  minister 
to  the  finer  faculties  of  mind  and  soul,  and  numbers  of  her  pupils  will 
recall  how,  from  her  compelling  inspiration  and  intelligence,  they  had 
their  first  awakening  to  the  vital  interests  of  life.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  wonder  at  the  miracles  of  skill  that  she  performed  in  the  cor- 
rection of  bad  habits  of  speech  and  bearing  and  in  the  cure  of  what  seemed 
hopeless  physical  defects.  It  was  all  done  without  pretense  or  pose; 
indeed  it  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  day's  work  that  outside  of  her  own 
immediate  circle  there  was  no  adequate  recognition  of  her  unusual  power. 
I  wish  I  might  find  words  in  which  to  express  my  gratitude  for  what  she 
has  been  to  me.  I  can  only,  as  one  among  her  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, recall  her  bright  personality  brimming  over  with  helpful  activity; 
meet  again  the  clear,  friendly  glance  from  her  eye;  feel  the  stirring  im- 
pulse of  her  indomitable  soul;  and  with  the  light  of  her  face  shining 
through  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  moment,  give  voice  to  the  faith 
that  is  in  me  that  the  spirit  of  such  a  woman  cannot  be  quenched  in 
death.  Alfred  Young. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Mary  L.  Benton 

Professor  of  Latin  at  Smith  College 

[Miss  Benton  in  this  article  has  opened  in  a  delightful  manner  the  discussion  of  a 
problem  in  which  women's  colleges  throughout  the  country  are  beginning  seriously  to 
concern  themselves.  The  editors  are  sure  that  there  are  many  alumnae  who  already 
stand  firmly  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question  and  invite  thoughtful  discussion  in 
the  columns  of  the  Quarterly.] 

Fifty  years  ago  the  college  for  woman  practically  did  not  exist.  Its 
present  condition  shows  a  high  state  of  development.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  of  great  and  rapid  changes.  If  the  growth  of  the  woman's  college 
in  the  future  is  to  be  rational  rather  than  fortuitous,  may  we  not  profitably 
consider  a  little  the  meaning  of  its  past  and  the  tendencies  of  its  future? 

The  movement  toward  the  higher  education  of  woman  had  its  origin 
in  her  sense  of  craving  for  self-development  along  the  lines  of  higher 
opportunity  which  during  all  the  preceding  ages  of  the  world  had  been 
considered  as  man's  sole  and  inherent  right. 

The  exceptional  woman  in  all  times  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
culture,  through  her  own  initiative  and  with  greater  or  less  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  man. 

The  traditional  insistence  has  always  been  upon  the  vocational  aspect 
of  woman's  career.  Childbearing  and  cooking  were  considered  as  her 
natural  functions  and  as  in  need  of  but  small  preparation.  Indeed  the 
fear  has  been  almost  universal  in  the  past  that  education  along  liberal 
lines  would  unfit  woman  for  her  sphere.  This  fear  rested  on  the  assump- 
tion, tacit  or  avowed,  that  woman  was  discontented,  that  she  hated  her 
calling  and  would  abandon  it  if  she  could. 

The  movement  toward  woman's  higher  education,  scarcely  self-con- 
scious a  century  ago,  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  outrun  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  development  all  the  progress  of  the  preceding  ages.  The  glory 
belongs  to  America  of  being  the  most  advanced  country  in  this  movement. 
No  one  in  America  to-day  seriously  questions  woman's  right  to  self- 
development.  The  foundation  of  the  woman's  college,  though  the 
natural  flower  of  the  movement,  was  a  work  of  original  genius  and 
farseeing  vision.  But  the  woman's  college  in  form  and  content  was 
necessarily  and  rightly  imitative  of  the  college  for  men ;  rightly,  for  its 
establishment  was  the  admission  of  woman's  right  as  a  human  being  to 
share  with  man  the  rich  stores  of  learning  of  the  ages;  necessarily,  for 
woman's  education  had  no  traditions  and  no  past.  The  woman's  college 
leaped  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  enlightened  humanity. 

The  ideal  for  the  man's  college  then,  suggested  the  ideal  for  the  woman's. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  a  recent  address  at  Albany  defines  the 
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task  of  the  college  as  the  "training  of  American  citizens  who  shall  be 
educated  gentlemen."  Does  not  this  definition  seem  somewhat  tradi- 
tional and  ineffective  in  view  of  the  intense  unrest  of  the  age  when  social 
forces  of  every  kind  are  in  such  ferment?  Is  not  something  more  positive 
needed  in  view  of  the  social  evolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  world 
to-day?  This  ferment  of  unrest  and  change  is  at  work  in  the  educational 
world  as  out  of  it.  The  conflict  seems  to  be  hottest  about  the  end  to  be 
attained  by  education.  Is  it  vocation  or  culture?  The  partisans  of 
each  often  seem  to  fight  in  the  dark,  and  the  confused  spectator  fails  to 
see  the  real  issue.  "Don't  use  the  word  vocation  to  me,"  an  advocate 
of  culture  as  the  college  ideal,  said  recently  in  my  hearing,  "It  is  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull."  The  figure  seemed  to  me  well  chosen.  It  expresses 
admirably  the  unintelligent  and  misdirected  belligerency  sometimes 
shown  by  the  advocates  of  each  ideal.  Are  culture  and  vocation  in 
inevitable  and  irreconcilable  conflict?  Are  they  mutually  exclusive? 
Or,  as  in  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  may  a  closer  study 
reveal  an  inner  harmony  and  oneness  of  purpose  under  their  difference 
of  method  and  emphasis? 

Vocational  training  claims  to  fit  for  a  life  of  social  efficiency  in  some 
given  branch  of  human  activity  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  Its 
fundamental  principle  is  usefulness  to  society. 

The  ends  of  culture  are  more  elusive.  It  aims  at  the  development  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  individual.  Its  goal  according  to  Matthew  Arnold  is 
perfection.  In  his  study,  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  emphasize  the  intellectual 
content  and  ethical  aspect  of  culture.  When  Christ  says,  "Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,"  we  are  inclined  to  interpret  him  as  throwing  emphasis  on 
god-likeness  of  character  as  the  goal  of  human  attainment.  Practically 
considered,  may  we  not  regard  culture  as  the  harmonious  development 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  spiritual?  The  "sweetness  and  light"  of  culture 
must  then  mean  the  radiance  emanated  from  a  beautiful  character, 
enriched  with  knowledge  and  felt  as  personality.  Culture  is  thus  seen 
to  be  at  once  a  process  and  a  goal,  a  being  and  a  becoming.  It  is  not 
strange  that  in  America  to-day  when  the  god  Mammon  is  raised  on  high 
there  should  be  war  between  these  two  ideals,  for  the  ends  of  vocational 
training  are  practical,  obvious,  and  universally  intelligible  while  those 
of  culture  are  unseen  and  infinite. 

But  in  this  very  opposition  lies  the  solution  of  our  difficulty.  It  is  the 
God-given  birthright  of  every  human  being  to  find  self-expression  along 
the  two  lines  of  self-development  and  of  service.  When  every  human 
being  comes  into  the  realization  for  himself  and  for  others  that  each  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  within  the  practical  limitation  of  his  natural  gifts 
to  foster  his  own  inner  growth  in  knowledge  and  righteousness,  and  also 
to  be.  valuable  to  society,  we  shall  have  taken  the  most  essential  step 
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toward  an  ideal  democracy.  Every  life  should  present  this  double 
aspect  of  personal  development  and  social  usefulness.  There  should  be 
no  class  of  merely  vocational  workers,  nor  any  class  of  merely  educated 
persons.  The  mere  vocational  worker  without  some  degree  of  inner 
harmony  and  satisfaction  tends  to  become  a  tool.  Culture  likewise  can 
not  realize  its  own  ideal  without  usefulness.  Culture  which  is  useless  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms.  The  human  tool  and  the  human  drone  are 
equally  menacing  to  society. 

The  vocational  school  is  a  short  cut  to  material  efficiency.  The  aim 
of  the  college  now  seems  to  be  the  training  of  educated  gentlemen  who 
shall  be  useful  American  citizens.  Since  the  end  of  both  is  fitting  for 
life,  that  vocational  school  will  be  the  finest  which  shows  a  cultural 
aspect  in  its  teaching,  and  that  college  will  be  best  in  which  teachers  and 
taught  remember  that  the  highest  human  development  has  as  its  end 
the  highest  human  usefulness. 

Furthermore  any  subject  is  cultural  or  vocational  according  to  the 
emphasis  of  the  teacher  and  the  attitude  of  the  learner.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  course  in  carpentry  with  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  might 
be  productive  of  a  richer  culture  than  one  in  Greek  at  the  hands  of  some 
teachers  of  that  long  suffering  subject.  And  six  books  to  the  eager  mind 
and  great  heart  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln  proved  a  substantial  foundation 
for  the  liberal  education  of  the  greatest  of  American  citizens. 

Not  that  the  subject  is  indifferent.  Greek  and  Latin  are  more  cul- 
tural than  carpentry  or  chemistry  because  they  touch  life  at  more  points. 
A  mind  nourished  in  the  literature  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  is  better  able 
to  understand  the  art  and  literature,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  a  word,  it  is  stored  with  treasures  of  knowledge  from 
which  it  may  come  better  to  know  and  serve  the  life  in  which  it  lives. 

We  gather  then  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  college,  as  the  longer  road 
to  fitness  for  life,  to  emphasize  the  cultural  aspect  of  education.  Mental 
power  through  knowledge  and  training  in  thought  rather  than  practical 
skill  is  its  direct  aim. 

For  carrying  out  this  aim  these  conditions  are  necessary.  The  college 
has  need  of  teachers  who  love  their  high  calling  and  are  themselves  expo- 
nents of  culture.  The  best  thing  for  any  student  is  the  contagion  of 
enthusiasm  for  learning  and  character  that  comes  to  him  from  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  "I  came  that  ye  might  have  Life  and  that  ye 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  Let  this  word  of  the  great  Teacher 
be  in  some  degree  expressed  by  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  The  college 
needs  students  who  earnestly  seek  culture.  Fortunate  indeed  are  they 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  possess  the  ability  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  this  rich  preparation  for  the  service  of  life! 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  selective  processes  of  education  shall 
have  become  so  intelligent  that  the  fit  rather  than  the  merely  fortunate, 
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the  ready  rather  than  the  merely  rich  find  an  open  door  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  college  education. 

No  vocational  training  could  be  more  mechanical  than  some  of  the 
work  of  college  students  both  before  and  in  college.  Hasty  cramming 
and  desultory  selection  of  subjects  do  not  result  in  culture.  The  student 
whose  ideal  is  merely  to  get  into  college,  and  then  merely  to  pass  and 
graduate  is  in  no  danger  from  the  high  afflatus  of  culture. 

We  need  studies  of  richly  cultural  content.  I  have  no  contention  with 
the  great  traditional  subjects  of  our  college  curriculum.  However  much 
one  may  attempt  to  argue  the  uselessness  of  Latin  and  higher  mathe- 
matics it  yet  remains  true  that  upon  these  foundations  of  ancient  and 
modern  language,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and  philosophy  has 
the  civilized  world  been  built  up.  We  may  neither  see  nor  feel  the  foun- 
dations, but  the  wise  man  will  not  ask  that  they  be  removed  in  order 
that  he  may  be  made  aware  of  their  profound  utility.  These  subjects 
should  constitute  the  preponderant  part  of  any  given  college  course. 
But  it  must  ever  be  held  in  mind  that  the  mental  power  thus  acquired 
must  be  transmutable  into  life  values,  just  as  electricity  may  be  used  for 
heat  or  light  or  motion,  while  it  remains  valueless  or  is  even  destructive 
if  undirected.  The  more  essential  the  culture  the  more  will  it  seek  prac- 
tical expression. 

The  world  outside  and  the  students  within  our  colleges  are  asking  us 
to  connect  traditional  culture  with  life.  Studies  of  more  practical  bearing 
are  taking  their  place  in  the  curricula  of  our  colleges.  The  place  and 
proportion  of  vocational  work,  or  of  work  looking  towards  possible  voca- 
tion is  the  great  question  now  beginning  to  come  before  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  it  is  already  the  great  problem  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Up  to  this  point  we  see  that  the  aim  and  tendency  for  the  colleges 
for  men  and  for  women  is  identical,  and  that  it  is  based  upon  our  uni- 
versal human  nature  and  needs. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  differentiation  of  the  woman's  college  begins. 
Is  the  woman's  college  a  mere  incident  in  the  struggle  to  life  of  woman's 
desire  for  higher  education,  tending  to  disappear  now  that  her  right 
to  self-development  is  established?  The  value  of  separate  colleges  for 
men  and  women  aside  from  their  historical  evolution  is  hardly  to  be  ques- 
tioned. What  is  the  value  of  the  woman's  college?  It  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  woman  to  grow  along  intellectual  lines  at  a  period  of 
life  when  the  emotional  nature  tends  to  interfere  with  her  normal  devel- 
opment. It  lengthens  her  girlhood,  and  gives  her  opportunity  to  learn 
group  independence  and  initiative  with  others  of  her  own  sex.  Though 
many  women  may  with  greater  profit  attend  co-educational  institutions, 
this  aspect  of  the  woman's  college  is  readily  seen  and  admitted  by  all. 

But  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  woman's  college  should 
differentiate  upon  another  and  equally  important  line. 
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In  a  recent  article  in  Good  Housekeeping  in  which  he  makes  a  plea  for 
the  introduction  of  house  economics  into  the  curriculum  of  the  woman's 
college,  Professor  Munsterberg  points  out  the  wide  sweep  of  subjects 
included  by  this  term;  the  study  of  foods,  their  chemistry  and  manu- 
facture, their  relation  to  diet  and  to  the  sciences  of  bacteriology  and 
physiology;  house  architecture,  lighting,  heating,  sanitation,  decoration; 
the  study  of  textiles,  considered  historically  and  in  relation  to  their 
utility;  household  management  and  economy;  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  care  of  children.  He  points  out  the  rich  cultural  possibilities  of  these 
subjects.  He  insists  that  their  professional  aspects  should  be  strictly 
eliminated  from  the  college  course  and  relegated  to  the  technical  school. 

The  present  attitude  of  general  prejudice  against  the  introduction 
of  such  courses  seems  to  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  strictly 
vocational  and  opposed  to  the  cultural  ideal.  On  the  contrary  such 
study  should  develop  spiritual  insight  and  intellectual  appreciation. 
The  sense  of  the  inner  meaning  of  her  part  in  life  would  not  only  redeem 
it  from  slavish  drudgery,  but  would  ennoble  the  whole  view  of  woman's 
realm. 

Woman's  life  problem  is  more  baffling  than  man's.  A  man  chooses 
his  life  work  and  follows  it.  A  wise  marriage  does  not  interrupt  but 
strengthens  his  career.  With  woman  marriage  is  in  itself  a  career,  and 
yet  it  is  the  only  one  she  may  not  choose  for  herself.  In  proportion  as 
woman  is  enlightened  she  will  be  unwilling  to  accept  marriage  as  a  mere 
means  of  support,  but  will  demand  the  high  ideal  of  service  to  the  world, 
through  a  harmonious  and  happy  marriage,  in  which  as  partner  she  may 
cooperate  with  man  in  the  establishment  of  an  ideal  home.  No  one 
needs  a  higher  culture  than  the  mother  in  the  ideal  home.  Her  duties 
are  manifold,  touching  life  at  every  point.  A  nation  of  ideal  mothers 
would  make  rapidly  for  an  ideal  state.  A  temporary  diminishing  of 
marriage  among  women  of  education  has  been  the  first  natural  and  inevi- 
table result  of  the  higher  education  of  woman.  No  wonder  the  unen- 
lightened man  fears  education  in  woman !  Yet  her  emancipation  in  the 
true  sense  will  result  in  the  development  of  a  higher  type  for  the  race. 

But  even  if  the  woman  of  culture  does  not  marry,  she  will  crave  service 
along  lines  that  appeal  to  her  womanly  nature.  Probably  there  will 
always  be  the  exceptional  woman  who  may  do  man's  work  in  various 
fields  better  than  he.  She  should  be  free  to  work  out  her  gifts.  There 
are  men  who  cook  and  sew  better  than  the  average  woman.  But  in 
whatever  field  she  may  work,  it  will  ever  remain  her  supreme  mission  to 
radiate  "sweetness  and  light"  and  if  she  fail  here,  whatever  else  she 
may  accomplish,  she  is  become  "as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. " 

But  as  we  have  seen,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
culture  will  be  the  desire  for  efficiency.  The  four  years  of  her  college 
course  not  only  crown  her  cultural  education  but  mark  the  transition 
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from  school  days  to  the  work  of  life.  What  could  be  more  natural  or 
appropriate  than  that  a  woman  should  desire  during  these  important 
years  of  preparation  to  come  into  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  questions  that  touch,  in  its  largest  sense,  the  teaching  and  home- 
making  of  the  world?  Would  it  not  be  a  mistake  to  insist  on  the 
elimination  of  subjects  so  natural  to  her  taste  and  nature?  Far  from 
revolting  against  her  natural  vocation,  woman  will  more  and  more  crave  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  her  life,  and  through  such  under- 
standing joyfully  and  nobly  take  up  her  part  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  house  economics  could  be  introduced 
into  the  college  curriculum.  First:  courses,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, not  counting  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  might  be  offered. 
Much  of  the  time  now  given  to  less  valuable  forms  of  student  activity 
could  thus  be  used  with  more  profit  and  equal  pleasure.  Second: 
courses  in  theory  combined  with  practice  might  be  offered,  counting 
toward  the  degree,  under  the  same  regulations  as  usually  control  work  in 
departments  of  music  and  art. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  work  could  better  be  done  by  technical 
schools  separate  from  the  college.  The  choice  of  the  one — school  or 
college — then  implies  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  the  desire  for  both 
means  study  during  a  prolonged  term  of  years.  Furthermore  the  choice 
of  the  technical  school  implies  definite  specialization  at  an  early  date. 

As  has  been  shown  few  women  know  so  early  their  special  work  in 
life,  while  almost  every  woman  is  interested  in  some  form  of  domestic 
art  or  science,  and  will  make  use  of  it  for  herself,  for  her  home,  for  society. 
The  opportunity  to  develop  some  special  taste,  without  intrusion  on  her 
academic  work,  is  a  wise  economy  of  time  and  force. 

Smith  College  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  pioneer  work  in  this  line. 
She  has  always  emphasized  the  womanly  ideal.  Her  growth  and  num- 
bers testify  to  the  universality  of  this  appeal.  She  has  always  empha- 
sized character  as  the  goal — to  virtue  knowledge.  Already  she  gives 
certain  courses  in  art,  music,  and  applied  science  suited  especially  to 
woman's  needs  and  taste.  We  now  have  a  course  in  advanced  horti- 
culture and  landscape  gardening.  In  what  way  need  a  course  in 
house  decoration  be  less  cultural? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  solve  the  many  details  of  the 
problem.  To  the  question,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  college  for 
women,  it  would  answer,  that  she  may  be  useful  to  the  world  through 
the  free  development  of  her  powers  which  comes  from  a  liberal  education 
in  conditions  favorable  to  her  growth.  To  the  question,  along  what 
line  should  be  the  future  development  of  the  college,  it  would  answer, 
let  it  always  look  to  woman's  greater  usefulness. 

Let  woman  seek  efficiency  along  practical  lines  that  she  may  the  better 
fulfil  her  mission  of  conserver  of  spiritual  values  of  the  race. 


THE   FIRE   SYSTEM 

Henrietta  C.  Peabody* 

[Miss  Peabody  graduated  in  the  class  of  1912  and  during  her  senior  year  was  fire 
captain  of  the  Haven  House.     She  is  now  with  the  Century  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.] 

The  present  system  of  fire  regulations  at  college  is  very  much  like  the 
proverbial  ounce  of  prevention.  The  probability  of  its  being  worth  the 
pound  of  cure  we  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  taken  largely  on 
faith.  However,  should  a  serious  fire  occur,  we  feel  ourselves  prepared  to 
meet  the  situation. 

In  explaining  the  system  it  may  be  advisable  to  say  a  word  first  con- 
cerning the  equipment  in  the  dormitories.  Each  house  is  provided  with 
an  electric  fire-gong  which  can  be  rung  from  any  or  all  corridors;  patent 
fire-extinguishers  are  in  most  cases  available,  and  at  some  convenient 
place  in  the  halls  or  bath-rooms  water  pails  are  kept  filled  and  ready  for 
use.  Red  electric  lights  burn  all  night  at  the  heads  of  stairways,  so  that 
in  case  of  confusion  exits  may  be  easily  located  through  smoke. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  a  fire  captain  is  chosen  by  vote 
for  each  house,  after  which  a  general  meeting  of  all  house  captains  is 
promptly  called  and  a  college  fire  captain  or  fire  marshall  chosen  from 
among  their  number.  Her  particular  business,  outside  her  regular 
duties  as  captain  of  her  house,  is  to  call  meetings  of  the  captains  when- 
ever advisable,  to  receive  their  reports  of  drills,  and  to  have  general 
oversight  in  the  matter  of  equipment,  regulations,  and  so  forth.  More- 
over, in  case  of  a  large  fire  the  marshall  takes  command.  The  captains 
next  appoint  aids  in  their  respective  houses  and  proceed  to  enforce  fire 
rules  by  an  inspection  of  the  students'  rooms  to  see  that  they  have  safety 
matches,  burnt-match  receivers,  metal  trays  for  chafing  dishes,  no  in- 
flammable lamp  shades,  dangerous  cleaning  fluids,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
the  fire  ropes  in  each  room  are  properly  secured  and  ready  for  use.  A 
set  of  these  fire  ropes  is  adjusted  in  the  gymnasium  for  practice  purposes 
and  every  captain  must  arrange  with  the  girls  in  her  house  to  go  down 
these  practice  ropes  at  least  once,  so  that  in  case  of  a  fire  when  halls  and 
stairways  are  cut  off  each  girl  will  know  how  to  reach  the  ground  or  a 
convenient  roof  by  means  of  the  rope  in  her  room.  To  say  that  these 
practice  hours  in  the  "gym"  are  a  considerable  strain  upon  the  dignity 
and  self-composure  of  a  fire  captain  is  to  put  it  mildly.  She  stands  and 
watches  a  pale  and  trembling  freshman  with  safety  belt  securely  adjusted 
about  her  waist,  one  hand  shakingly  groping  for  the  swaying  rope,  the 
other  clutched  in  a  deathlike  grip  about  the  staunch  iron  rail  of  the 
running-track;    with  the  accompaniment  of  urgent  commands  to   "let 

♦The  writer  craves  indulgence  for  her  use  of  the  present  tense  in  this  article  but  finds  it  difficult  in  view 
of  her  very  youthful  alumnae-hood  to  get  the  proper  historical  perspective. 
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go"  the  victim  makes  the  fatal  plunge  into  space  and  finds  to  her  sur- 
prise that  instead  of  being  knocked  unconscious  by  a  dizzy  fall  to  the 
floor  she  is  merely  dangling  quite  securely  in  mid-air  and  gradually 
slipping  down  the  ten-foot  rope  to  a  soft  mat,  where  she  assembles  hands, 
feet,  and  hairpins  and  goes  triumphantly  up-stairs  again  to  tell  the  next 
girl  that  "it  really  isn't  half  so  bad  as  it  looks.  "  Occasionally  there  is  a 
little  insubordination  in  the  ranks,  and  some  even  insist  that  they  prefer 
being  burned  to  a  cinder  to  going  down  the  ropes.  Such  remarks  are 
rewarded  by  an  interview  with  the  college  authorities. 

But  to  return  to  the  dormitories.  Fire  drills  are  held  at  least  once  a 
month.  A  marked  fervor,  on  the  part  of  a  fire  captain,  for  holding  drills 
at  unexpected  or  inconvenient  hours,  such  as  eleven  thirty  P.  M.  or  three 
in  the  morning  is  pretty  sure  to  be  met  with  "remarks. "  (N.  B.  Those 
possessing  sensitive  natures  are  advised  not  to  accept  positions  as  fire 
captains.)  The  process  of  a  drill  is  as  follows: — The  moment  the  gong 
rings  every  girl  in  the  house  snatches  a  towel,  turns  out  her  light,  and 
goes  quickly  into  the  corridor,  shutting  her  door  behind  her.  She  is 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  aids  who,  having  made  sure  that  every 
one  is  out  of  her  room,  hold  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  until  the 
order  to  come  down  is  called  from  the  floor  below.  In  the  event  of  a 
real  fire  the  water  pails  are  pressed  into  service  for  the  girls  to  dip  their 
towels,  preventing  suffocation  from  smoke.  At  the  command  the  aids 
marshall  the  lines  down  stairs  to  the  main  entrance  where  a  girl  living  on 
the  first  floor  is  stationed  to  open  the  double  doors.  Absolute  silence  is 
enforced  throughout  the  drill  to  prevent  confusion  and  to  enable  the 
captain's  commands  to  be  heard  by  aids  on  all  floors.  Also  no  running 
or  pushing  is  allowed.  The  average  time  for  clearing  a  dormitory  con- 
taining sixty  students  is  two  and  a  half  minutes.  A  good  method  of 
preparing  to  avoid  a  smoke-filled  stairway  is  to  vary  the  commands, 
using  sometimes  only  one  stairway,  at  other  times  all.  A  time  record  of 
drills  is  kept  by  each  captain  and  a  semi-yearly  report  handed  in  to  the 
chief  who  in  her  turn  occasionally  drops  in  for  inspection.  A  recent 
innovation  is  the  messenger,  a  girl  appointed  by  the  captain  of  a  house  to 
come  directly  to  her  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  and  be  ready  to  receive  any 
instructions  such  as  calling  up  the  fire  department  by  telephone,  closing 
or  opening  special  doors,  or  running  any  errands  which  the  captain  can- 
not leave  her  post  to  attend  to  personally. 

From  this  description  of  the  fire  regulations  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  system  is  quite  detailed  and  unnecessarily  complex.  To  be  sure  it 
does  look  a  bit  involved  on  paper,  but  I  can  assure  any  skeptical  reader 
that  in  actual  practice  it  works  with  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  system  is  perfect,  and  we  all  know  that  only 
a  serious  fire  will  teach  us  wherein  we  have  failed  in  the  training.  But  at 
least  we  have  tried  to  foresee  emergencies  which  might  arise  and  to 
train  ourselves  to  meet  them  with  clear-headed  and  effectual  action. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA 

Caroline  Bourland 
Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish  at  Smith  College 

[Miss  Bourland  has  been  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Orchestra  since  1907.] 

The  Smith  College  Orchestra  celebrates  this  year  its  tenth  anniversary. 
Founded  by  Miss  Holmes  shortly  after  her  appointment  to  the  college 
faculty,  it  began  with  a  membership  of  eight  which  in  the  second  year 
of  its  existence  increased  to  thirteen.  It  has  now  forty-two  members  who 
are  drawn  from  the  four  college  classes  and  must  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  technical  proficiency  and  ability  for  sight-reading.  Attendance  at 
the  rehearsals  is  looked  upon  as  a  regular  college  exercise,  as  the  orchestra 
is  listed  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  as  Music  25 ;  it  is  not  however  a  free 
elective;  members  are  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  Miss 
Holmes,  and  are  automatically  dropped  after  three  consecutive  absences 
for  causes  other  than  illness. 

This  orchestra  is  necessarily  made  up  mainly  of  stringed  instruments, 
violins,  and  violas.  In  some  years  there  is  a  cello  or  a  flute,  although 
these,  the  basses,  and  the  wind  instruments  are  most  frequently  brought 
in  from  the  outside  for  public  performances. 

The  C oncer tmeister  or  leader  of  the  first  violins,  is  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  selected  by  the  director  both  for  her  technical  skill  and  for 
her  qualities  of  leadership.  She  keeps  the  record  of  absences,  helps  the 
director  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  assign  the  racks,  and  plays  the 
main  solo  at  the  yearly  concert. 

The  principal  work  of  the  orchestra  is  the  preparation  for  the  annual 
concert  which  occurs  in  February  or  March.  Weekly  rehearsals  of  only 
one  hour  are  held  throughout  the  year  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall;  even 
before  the  concert  there  are  but  few  supplementary  rehearsals,  a  fact 
which,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  music  performed  and  of  the  inex- 
perience of  the  players,  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
director.  The  concert  program  always  includes  a  symphony,  a  solo  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  very  generally  an  overture.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  program  varies  according  to  the  membership  in  any  given 
year.  Sometimes  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  numbers  performed  by  the 
whole  orchestra;  sometimes  it  contains  a  second  solo  of  minor  impor- 
tance for  violin  or  viola,  sometimes  a  selection  for  two  violins,  solo  or 
duet  being  accompanied  by  the  balance  of  the  orchestra. 

Besides  giving  its  own  concert,  the  orchestra  furnishes  part  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Commencement  recital  of  the  Music  students,  on  which 
occasion  it  repeats  one  or  two  numbers  given  at  the  winter  concert,  plays 
the  orchestral  part  of  some  composition  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and 
accompanies  the  most  important  vocal  solo. 
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The  Smith  College  Orchestra  made  its  public  debut  at  Commencement 
time  in  1904.  It  had  thirteen  members  and  gave  Haydn's  D  major 
Symphony.  The  solo,  Viotti's  twenty-second  concerto,  was  played  by 
Miss  Melinda  Rockwood,  who  though  not  a  senior,  was  at  the  time  the 
most  advanced  student  of  the  violin  in  college.  Since  1904  the  orchestra 
has  performed  in  public  the  following  compositions. 

Symphonies 

Beethoven 1st,  5th,  and  7th  Symphonies 

Shubert Unfinished  Symphony 

Mendelssohn Scotch  Symphony 

Gade B  flat  Symphony  (on  two  occasions) 

Mozart E  flat  Symphony  (two  movements) 

Overtures 

Mozart The  Magic  Flute 

von  Weber Der  Freischiitz  (on  two  occasions) 

Beethoven        Coriolan  (on  two  occasions) 

Solos  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment 

Mendelssohn Violin  Concerto 

Vieuxtemps      ....   Adagio  Religioso  (from  the  D  minor  concerto) 
Mozart        ....  Andante  Cantabile  (from  the  violin  concerto  in  D) 

Haesche Hungarian  Dance 

Vieuxtemps Ballade  et  Polonaise 

Miscellaneous 
Mendelssohn    .      .      .Wedding  March  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Grieg Ase's  Tod  and  Anitra's  Dance 

(from  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite) 

Wagner March  and  Chorus  from  Tannhauser 

Von  Fielitz Suite,  Op.  37 

At  the  Commencement  Recital  the  orchestra  has  accompanied  the 
piano  in  Rubinstein's  D  minor  concerto,  Mendelssohn's  Capriccio  Bril- 
liante,  and  Hiller's  Concerto  for  piano. 

This  year  the  work  in  hand  is  the  study  of  Mendelssohn's  Italian 
Symphony,  Schubert's  Overture  to  Rosamunde,  and  Beethoven's 
Romance  in  F  (solo). 

With  each  succeeding  year  this  organization  has  made  a  more  important 
place  for  itself  in  the  college  community.  For  the  past  five  years  certain 
members  have  been  chosen  to  form  a  smaller  orchestra  which  plays  at 
Senior  Dramatics;  at  the  Inauguration  of  President  Burton  the  orchestra 
furnished  several  numbers  during  the  afternoon  exercises  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall,  and  in  the  same  year  played  before  the  Eastern  Educational 
Music  Conference  which  was  held  at  Smith  College. 
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To  belong  to  the  Smith  College  Orchestra  is  a  privilege  and  a  delight; 
it  affords  admirable  practise  in  sight-reading,  it  cultivates  concentration, 
it  increases  technical  resourcefulness,  it  familiarizes  the  members  with  the 
very  best  music  written  for  ensemble  playing,  and  it  trains  them  as 
nothing  else  could  in  musical  appreciation ; — for  there  is  no  other  method 
of  enlightening  the  musical  understanding  so  effective  as  the  careful, 
analytical  study,  under  competent  direction,  of  the  masterpieces  of 
orchestral  composition. 

Miss  Holmes'  leadership  is  an  example  of  excellence.  Herself  a  supe- 
rior violinist,  she  combines  in  a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  artist  and 
teacher,  of  disciplinarian  and  inspiring  leader.  Kindly  but  exacting, 
patient  but  never  dull,  her  insistence  upon  accuracy  and  her  attention 
to  the  mastery  of  detail,  together  with  an  unusual  ability  for  getting  at 
the  whole  of  any  composition,  bring  about  results,  that,  given  the  material 
with  which  she  works,  are  truly  remarkable.  For  a  college  orchestra 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  changing  body;  each  year  some  of  its 
best  members  graduate  from  college,  and  the  gaps  they  leave  must  be 
filled  by  newly  entering  students  who  are  rarely,  if  ever,  as  proficient  as 
the  members  lost.  Thus,  a  different  orchestra  must  be  trained  each 
year,  new  and  inexperienced  members  must  be  taught  the  art  of  ensemble 
playing,  must  be  trained  from  the  beginning  in  musical  cooperation,  in 
phrasing,  in  tone  color,  and  so  forth.  And  all  this  Miss  Holmes  has  the 
faculty  of  accomplishing  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  of  misdirected 
effort,  and  with  a  devotion  to  high  ideals  of  artistic  excellence  that  pro- 
duces work  of  a  finish  unusual  in  similar  organizations. 

THE  POINT  SYSTEM 

Florence  Angell 

[Miss  Angell  graduated  in  191 1  and  is  now  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Dean.] 

Within  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  important  changes  in  the 
regulation  of  student  life  in  the  college, — important  in  that  both  point 
to  a  closer  connection  between  the  student  body  and  the  government  of 
its  life,  in  two  vital  aspects.  These  are  the  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Regulations,  and  the  adoption  of  the  "point 
system"  for  the  regulation  of  student  activities. 

The  social  life  of  the  student  is,  of  course,  governed  by  the  rulings  of 
the  Social  Regulations  Committee.  This  Committee,  formerly  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  faculty  and  heads  of  houses,  is  now  presided 
over  by  the  Dean,  and  made  up  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  three 
heads  of  houses,  and  two  members  of  the  Student  Council,  appointed  by 
President  Burton.  Until  this  year  the  Student  Council,  although  in- 
vited upon  occasion  to  confer  with  this  committee,  had  no  voting  power 
in  it,  and  hence  no  real  voice  in  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations.     The 
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two  members  of  the  Student  Council  appointed  by  President  Burton  as 
members  of  the  Social  Regulations  Committee  have  equal  voting  powers 
with  its  other  members,  with  the  significant  result  that  the  student  body, 
as  represented  by  its  Council  members,  has  now  an  actual  voice  in  the 
making  of  those  rules  which  govern  its  social  life. 

The  consideration  of  the  matter  of  student  activities  by  the  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  last  year,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  "point  system," — a  phrase  which  falls  all  too  glibly  from  under- 
graduate lips  upon  the  ears  of  an  interested,  but  somewhat  puzzled 
alumnae  body.  "We  know  what  it  is,  but  how  does  it  work?"  seems  to 
describe  our  situation.  The  aim  of  the  plan,  as  outlined  last  year,  is 
not  only  to  prevent  an  over-emphasis  on  this  part  of  college  life  by  the 
individual  student,  but  also  "to  secure,"  as  President  Burton  states  it, 
"more  equitable  distribution  of  work  and  honor."  It  is  based  upon  the 
time  required  by  each  position  held,  and  its  rules,  as  printed  on  the  table 
of  points,  are  these: — 

"A  student  may  not  hold  more  than  ten  points  at  any  time,  with  the 
following  exceptions  and  restrictions: 

1.  The  positions  starred  (chairman  of  various  class  committees,  mem- 
bers of  certain  special  committees,  certain  Senior  Dramatics  offices,  etc.) 
may  be  held  in  addition  to  the  ten  point  limit,  provided  no  active  work 
exceeding  the  ten  points  is  undertaken. 

2.  During  a  semester  a  student  may  not  hold  more  than  fifteen  points 
of  any  kind. 

3.  In  groups  of  4,  5,  and  6  point  offices,  not  more  than  one  starred 
office,  and  in  groups  of  1,  2,  and  3  point  offices,  not  more  than  two  starred 
offices  may  be  held  at  one  time.  This  restriction  holds,  even  if  the 
allowed  limit  of  points  is  not  reached. 

4.  A  student  may  not  take  chief  or  secondary  parts  in  two  plays  for 
which  preparation  is  going  on  at  the  same  time.  This  applies  to  plays 
given  within  clubs  and  societies,  as  well  as  Senior  and  Division  Dramatics. 

5.  A  student  is  not  allowed  to  serve  on  more  than  one  of  the  following 
at  the  same  time: — Monthly  Board,  Weekly  Board,  Press  Board. 

6.  Attention  is  called  to  the  existing  rule  of  the  faculty  that  a  student 
may  not  belong  to  more  than  three  officially  recognized  clubs. 

7.  A  student  may  not  hold  more  than  one  treasurership  or  two  secre- 
taryships simultaneously." 

These  rules  outline  the  plan,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the 
number  of  points  assigned  to  various  offices,  for  these  values  may  not  be 
retained.  The  offices  ranking  highest,  in  number  of  points  (six)  are: 
President  of  the  Council,  President  of  the  Christian  Association,  Editor- 
in-chief,  News  Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Weekly,  Chairman 
of  Senior  Dramatics,  and  the  chief  parts  in  Senior  Dramatics.  Other 
presidencies  vary  from  5  points  (President  of  the  Senior  Class)  to  2 
points  (presidents  of  clubs  and  societies).  Membership  on  committees 
counts  one  point,  in  musical  clubs  and  on  the  Monthly  Board,  2. 
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The  enforcing  of  the  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Council. 
The  actual  management  is  done  by  the  vice-presidents  of  the  four  classes. 
Each  vice-president  has,  in  the  Council  Room,  a  card  catalogue  contain- 
ing a  card  for  every  member  of  her  class,  and,  serving  as  a  cross  reference, 
a  catalogue  of  offices,  both  of  which  continue  from  year  to  year.  When 
a  student  is  appointed,  or  elected  to  any  office,  or  elected  to  membership 
in  a  club,  the  fact  is  entered,  together  with  the  rating  of  the  particular 
form  of  activity,  upon  her  individual  card,  and,  in  the  case  of  certain 
offices,  in  the  card  catalogue  of  offices.  When  the  student  oversteps  the 
limit  of  points,  two  cards  of  resignation  are  sent  to  her  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  her  class.  After  these  are  filled  out,  one  is  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  organization  in  which  the  student  is  giving  up  active  work,  and 
the  other  is  returned  to  the  vice-president.  Ultimately  the  club  secre- 
tary returns  hers  to  the  vice-president  of  the  class,  who  keeps  both  cards 
for  reference. 

As  the  plan  is  working  this  year,  it  seems  to  be  making  the  individual 
student  choose  more  carefully  just  what  she  desires  to  do,  when  she  is 
forced  to  give  up  one  form  of  activity  in  favor  of  another.  Twenty 
seniors  have  given  up  offices  of  one  sort  or  another  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  continual  game  of  not  loving  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more.  For 
example,  one  student  found  herself  forced  to  choose  between  the  Head 
of  College  Settlements  Association  and  membership  on  her  class  basket- 
ball team.  She  considered  the  matter  with  care,  and  at  length,  although 
she  was  most  sincerely  interested  on  the  former,  chose  the  latter,  con- 
trolled, I  believe,  by  considerations  of  her  own  health,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  more  available  material  for  the  office  of  College  Settlement 
Elector.  As  a  result,  that  work  is  being  very  well  attended  to  by  some 
other  student  who  expects  to  go  into  the  work  when  she  graduates,  and 
is  enjoying  experience  she  might  not  otherwise  have  had. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  plan  does  prevent  over-taxing  of  the 
individual  student;  it  does  make  for  a  less  hasty,  and  therefore  more 
thoughtful  selection  by  the  students  of  the  representatives  in  these 
activities;  it  does  result  in  work  devolving  upon  equally  capable,  if 
possibly  less  "well-known"  students;  but  already  one  unfortunate 
result  is  apparent.  The  vitality  of  the  department  clubs  is  lessened, 
because  their  membership  is  clogged  with  inactive  members.  But  this 
is  hardly  a  fault  of  the  plan,  and  will  doubtless  be  remedied  by  the  clubs 
themselves.  This,  the  needed  inclusion  of  certain  positions  not  now  on 
the  list,  together  with  some  changes  in  the  value  of  offices,  are  matters 
that  can  only  be  discovered  through  actual  experience,  of  course,  and 
the  interest  and  approval  of  this  plan  by  both  students  and  faculty 
argues  well  for  its  ultimate  success. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


A  MUNICIPAL  THEATER 

Charlotte  Bannon 

[Miss  Bannon  is  the  resident  business  manager  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  She  acquired 
her  experience  in  this  line  of  work  in  one  of  the  Boston  theaters.  She  graduated  from  Smith 
College  in  1895.] 

There  has  existed  for  some  time  in  Northampton  an  institution  unique 
in  this  country — the  Academy  of  Music — familiar  to  us  all  as  the  theater 
where  our  Senior  Plays  have  been  presented.  It  is  a  municipal  theater, 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Northampton,  presented  to  them  in  1892 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  a  public-spirited  and  broad-minded  man,  whose 
intention  as  expressed  in  his  deed  of  gift  to  the  city  was  that,  "said 
premises  shall  be  devoted  solely  to  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  produc- 
tion of  concerts  and  operas,  and  the  representation  of  the  drama  of  the 
better  character."  The  generous  donor  also  provided  that  the  Academy 
of  Music  should  be  exclusively  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  trustees  con- 
sisting of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  ex-officio,  the  President  of  Smith  College 
ex-officio,  the  grantor  or  a  representative  of  his  family,  Mr.  Chauncey 
H.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Spaulding.  This  board  for  a  number  of  years 
has  employed  local  managers  who  have  supplied  the  Academy  with  road 
shows  sent  out  from  New  York  which  made  weekly  or  semi-weekly  visits, 
playing  any  sort  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  dramas. 

As  is  well  known  to  you  perhaps,  the  difficulties  of  the  smaller  town  in 
obtaining  good  productions  have  grown  more  difficult  from  year  to  year. 
The  number  of  theaters  in  the  great  cities  has  increased  so  that  the  really 
fine  productions  and  the  best  actors  are  kept  there  in  long  runs.  Thus 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities  do  not  get  good  plays,  or,  at  least,  not  until 
they  are  so  old  that  they  have  lost  interest  in  them.  Then,  too,  the 
prices  which  these  attractions  demanded  made  frequent  attendance  of 
the  theater  impossible  for  a  large  majority  of  persons,  that  large  majority 
who  do  not  travel  and  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  daily  round  of  toil. 

This  situation  had  for  some  years  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss 
Peck,  whose  memory  we  all  revere.  She  gave  it  much  earnest  thought 
and  discussion  whenever  she  found  anyone  interested  in  theatrical  work. 
Here  was  a  municipal  theater,  entirely  removed  from  the  commercial 
atmosphere  and  the  struggle  to  pay  some  one  large  dividends,  not  really 
fulfilling  its  complete  mission  to  the  people  whose  property  it  was.  In 
Northampton,  too,  an  ideal  theatrical  public  could  be  built  up — a  public 
of  the  widest  possible  range  of  tastes  and  education,  combining  people 
from  all  walks  and  classes  of  life.     In  her  zealous  interest  for  the  true 
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welfare  of  Northampton,  Miss  Peck  called  upon  Mr.  John  Craig  of  Boston 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  and  Mr.  Henry  Miller  of  New  York,  always 
returning  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  with  what  she  had  learned  of 
the  possibilities  of  bettering  the  existing  conditions.  She  devised  plan 
after  plan,  always  generously  yielding  to  practical  difficulties  which 
confronted  her  ideals.  Through  her  influence,  the  trustees  finally  decided 
that  the  people  of  Northampton  really  ought  to  have  more  to  say  about 
the  use  of  their  own  theater,  instead  of  depending  upon  what  the  New 
York  managers  felt  inclined  to  send  their  way,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
make  this  possible  was  to  provide  a  citizens'  company  of  competent 
actors  and  actresses,  to  which  they  might  dictate  their  wishes.  Through 
Mr.  Henry  Miller  the  trustees  engaged  Mr.  Bertram  Harrison  and  Miss 
Jessie  Bonstelle  to  choose  and  direct  the  permanent  company  which  is 
now  in  the  Academy  giving  the  best  and  newest  plays  possible  for  the 
moderate  price  of  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  seventy-five  cents.  This  new 
work  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  take  the  Academy  away 
from  the  disposal  of  the  New  York  managers  and  make  it  more  truly 
useful  to  the  community.  While  formerly  the  house  was  dark  more 
than  half  the  time,  now  it  is  open  every  night  in  the  week  and  for  two 
matinees,  so  that  there  is  always  a  place  where  wholesome  entertain- 
ment may  be  found. 

Mr.  Frank  Lyman,  the  son  of  Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  pledged  a  generous 
guarantee  fund  which  was  used  to  start  the  new  company  in  business, 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  possible  loss  to  the  city. 

The  new  company  is  known  as  the  Northampton  Players.  It  was 
started  under  conditions  which  the  trustees  regarded  as  compelling,  that 
is,  from  the  desire  to  provide  for  the  citizens  in  their  own  theater  whole- 
some recreation  every  evening  at  reasonable  cost.  The  present  work  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  is  not  a  money-making  affair.  It  is  a  municipal 
institution  that  is  doing  work  of  the  highest  sort.  Being  a  city  theater, 
it  is  not  obliged  to  pay  handsome  dividends  to  any  company  of  stock- 
holders. If  it  pays  its  own  expenses,  and  fulfils  its  mission  to  the  city, 
the  trustees  and  citizens  of  Northampton  will  feel  that  the  Academy  has 
been  a  great  success.  Up  to  the  present  writing  the  enterprise  has  met 
with  gratifying  results — our  success  has  been  far  beyond  the  hopes  of 
our  many  friends — chiefly  because  both  town  and  college  have  met  us 
with  cordial  enthusiasm  and  support.  Theater-going  has  already  become 
a  regular  weekly  habit  with  many  scores  of  persons  for  whom  a  visit  to 
the  play  was  formerly  a  luxury  in  which  they  might  seldom  indulge. 
As  one  lady  expressed  it,  "My  theater  tickets  are  now  as  much  a  part 
of  my  marketing  trips  as  the  meat  and  vegetables." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  about  the  decline 
in  acting,  much  with  justice.  Most  things  in  this  world  have  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  and  the  theater  is  not  exempt  from  that  fact.  As  the  man- 
ager cannot  be  put  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  re-rehearsing  all  his 
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company  every  few  weeks  the  average  actor  plays  but  one  part  in  a 
season,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  no  way  to  learn  to  act. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  a  permanent  company  that  the  actor  not  only 
plays  a  great  number  of  parts  in  a  season  instead  of  one,  but  that  these 
parts  are  widely  different  in  character.  Then  again,  stock  audiences, 
unlike  those  on  Broadway,  take  great  personal  interest  in  observing 
an  actor's  work  from  week  to  week  and  often  become  very  fond  of  observ- 
ing the  way  in  which  their  favorites  differentiate  their  parts.  They 
take  a  real  pleasure  in  impersonation,  and  it  is  therefore  true  that  these 
audiences  acquire  a  more  just  appreciation  of  good  acting,  and  more 
truly  stimulate  the  players'  efforts  than  is  possible  when  the  actor  never 
plays  to  the  same  audience  a  second  time.  The  permanent  company 
thus  creates  in  a  community  a  theater-going  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  a  frank  and  free  discussion  of  the  plays  and  players.  In 
permanent  companies  we  do  not  have  a  star;  and  it  is  the  effort  of  those 
who  direct  permanent  companies  wisely,  to  choose  plays  which  have  a 
number  of  well-balanced  parts,  in  order  to  bring  out,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  talents  of  the  different  members  of  their  company.  This  in  itself  is 
conducive  to  better  work  and  better  acting  on  the  stage.  Then  too,  the 
members  of  the  permanent  company  become  residents  of  the  city  in 
which  they  find  their  work,  and  the  townspeople  become  interested  in 
them  as  citizens. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  the  permanent  company  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  Northampton.  Hitherto  the  road  shows  which  played  in  North- 
ampton took  out  of  the  city  large  percentages  of  the  receipts.  They 
never  took  less  than  60%  gross  and  some  of  the  best  attractions  demanded 
as  much  as  90%  as  their  share  of  the  receipts.  Now,  all  the  money  spent 
at  the  theater  remains  in  the  community.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany become  residents  of  the  city,  and  all  materials  for  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes necessary  to  a  production  are  bought  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
shops  on  Main  Street.  The  lighting,  heating,  and  lumber  bills  have 
increased  many  times  over  what  they  formerly  were.  The  Academy 
now  gives  employment  to  a  much  larger  force  of  employees,  all  of  whom 
make  their  homes  and  spend  their  money  here.  Every  bit  of  scenery 
used  on  our  stage  is  built  here  especially  for  each  play  and  painted 
new  each  week  by  the  scenic  artist.  While  the  people  here  are 
spending  more  at  the  theater  this  winter  than  before,  practically  all  the 
money  taken  in  at  the  box  office  is  returning  through  the  channels  of 
mercantile  business  to  the  pockets  whence  it  came. 

We  have  put  on  a  different  play  each  week  since  our  opening  on  Octo- 
ber seventh.  Among  the  plays  given  are:  "Old  Heidelberg,"  "A 
Woman's  Way,"  "The  Deep  Purple,"  "Sham,"  "A  Man's  World," 
"Seven  Days,"  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,"  "Arizona,"  "The  White 
Sister,"  "Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  "Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram," 
"The  Fortune  Hunter,"  and  "The  Witching  Hour."     Some  of  these 
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were  given  in  response  to  requests,  as  we  have  asked  for  expressions  from 
our  patrons  of  their  preferences.  We  have  met  with  gratifying  success 
and  support.  The  young  people  of  the  town  are  enthusiastic  "extras" 
and  a  few  have  played  small  parts  in  the  plays.  Many  of  our  friends 
have  loaned  us  furniture  and  all  sorts  of  "props"  from  their  own  homes 
for  use  on  the  stage — all  of  which  adds  to  the  interest  in  our  productions. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  future,  but  we  have  our  hopes  and  dreams. 
In  the  meantime,  our  community  is  seeing  a  good  play  each  week,  and 
it  is  certain  of  seeing  it  well  acted.  Not  so  elaborately  mounted,  perhaps, 
as  the  Belasco  productions,  but  acted  with  intelligence  in  every  part,  and 
with  stage  settings  that  are  simple  and  unobtrusive.  The  moderate 
price  makes  frequent  attendance  within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  New  York  or  Boston  to  see  fine  plays.  As  a  competitor 
with  the  picture  shows  for  patronage  from  the  students  of  Smith  College, 
the  Academy  has  so  far  been  most  successful,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
for  the  college  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  its  plays.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  found  for  the  students  than  that.  They  are  now  able 
to  take  a  consecutive  interest  in  the  dramas  that  have  been  successes  in 
New  York  and  London,  and  any  student  interested  in  dramatic  criticism 
may  study  a  play  each  week  and  find  therein  material  for  her  theme  work 
at  college.  However,  our  greatest  interest  is  to  give  to  Northampton 
as  a  whole  adequate  amusement  in  its  theater.  We  have  begun  with 
the  simple  idea  of  furnishing  good,  clean,  healthy  amusement  at  a  small 
price  and  if,  as  the  years  go  on,  we  can  cultivate  in  the  community  the 
habit  of  interest  and  discussion  in  the  work  of  the  theater,  we  have  done 
a  great  thing.  Only  when  we  have  established  a  public  whose  judgment 
of  the  plays  has  been  cultivated  by  seeing  and  comparing  a  long  series 
of  plays,  can  we  work  ahead  of  them  a  little — and  then  only  gradually. 
Then  might  come  an  occasional  trying  out  of  a  new  play  and  offering 
prizes  for  meritorious  work. 

But  it  is  hardly  safe  to  deal  in  futures.  Miss  Peck's  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  those  of  us  who  knew  her  ideals  for  the  Academy.  Her  remark- 
able selflessness  would  have  made  her  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the 
future  vicissitudes  which  all  growing  institutions  encounter.  She  saw  in 
the  Academy — a  theater  removed  from  the  commercial  atmosphere  with 
a  public  ideal  in  range — a  place  where  a  real  achievement  in  the  world  of 
the  theater  could  be  accomplished. 

What  we  hope  for  cannot  be  done  in  one  year  or  in  two;  but  if  built  to 
last  must  be  the  result  of  cautious  and  thoughtful  planning.  We  must 
deal  with  most  of  the  conditions  existing  at  present  in  the  theatrical 
world  and  adjustments  must  be  made,  all  of  which  is  not  easy  nor  rapid 
work.  But  there  is  a  great  opportunity  in  the  Academy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  institution  which  will  be  unique  in  the  history  of  the  theater 
in  our  country.  The  foundations  are  being  laid  this  year.  If  it  succeeds, 
it  will  be  a  real  achievement;  if  it  fails,  it  is  at  least  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing very  fine. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERCOLLE- 
GIATE BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Mary  Van  Kleeck 

[Although  this  department  of  the  Quarterly  is  designed  for  articles  regarding  the 
work  of  individual  Smith  alumnae,  there  are  so  many  Smith  women  active  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  and  the  Women's  University  Club  that  the  editors  feel  that  this  article 
and  the  article  on  page  87  may  properly  be  published  under  this  head.  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  graduated  in  1904.  She  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations,  New  York  City.] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  recent  history  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations  has  been  the  organization  of  the  new 
department  for  social  work.  Now  that  this  new  branch  is  an  assured 
fact,  definite  information  with  regard  to  its  origin  and  foundation  must 
prove  of  general  interest  to  the  alumnae  of  all  of  the  cooperating  colleges. 

Social  service  always  has  been  a  profession  of  great  interest  among  the 
occupations  open  to  college  women.  Four  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  Bureau  a  social  work  department  was  organized  with  one  member 
of  the  staff  giving  the  greater  part  of  her  time  to  the  calls  in  this  occupa- 
tion. Of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  placements  made  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  19 12,  ninety-five  were  in  the  field  of  social  work,  in- 
cluding secretarial  positions  in  social  organizations.  The  experience  in 
the  first  year  convinced  us  that  the  Bureau  had  here  a  great  op- 
portunity to  serve  college  women  by  finding  positions  for  them  in 
this  field,  and,  furthermore,  to  advance  the  work  of  the  social  organiza- 
tions by  securing  for  them  efficient  workers.  We  have  felt  the  need, 
however,  for  a  closer  connection  with  the  social  organizations  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  make  this  department  a  clearing  house  for  social  workers. 
It  is  with  enthusiasm,  therefore,  that  we  have  welcomed  an  opportunity 
just  presented  to  us  to  put  this  department  on  a  firm  footing,  and  in  so 
doing  to  leave  the  present  force  of  the  Bureau  more  free  to  cultivate 
other  fields  of  employment. 

The  initiative  for  the  new  plans  came  from  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  who  decided  this  autumn  to  discontinue 
their  employment  bureau  work.  They  felt  keenly,  however,  the  need 
of  a  vocational  bureau  to  specialize  in  positions  in  the  profession  of  social 
service.  They  urged  that  this  task  be  undertaken  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  with  enlarged  facilities  for  this  branch  of  its  work;  that  the  head- 
quarters of  this  department  be  in  the  United  Charities  Building  where 
its  work  could  be  handled  in  closer  connection  with  social  organizations; 
that  a  committee  of  advisers  be  formed,  representing  important  social 
organizations,  both  local  and  national;  that  the  work  be  national  in 
scope;  that  it  be  directed  by  the  manager  of  the  Bureau  with  an  assistant 
directly  in  charge  of  this  department,  and  that  both  men  and  women  be 
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eligible  for  registration.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  this  profession  the  line  be- 
tween men's  work  and  women's  work  is  not  distinct,  and  no  Bureau  can 
accomplish  the  best  results  for  women  unless  men  also  may  be  registered. 
An  example  in  proof  of  this  statement  is  that  an  important  call  was 
recently  sent  to  the  School  of  Philanthropy  with  the  request  that  a  man 
be  recommended.  In  the  end  a  woman  secured  the  position.  A  Bureau 
registering  women  only  might  never  have  received  this  call. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  assume  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financial  backing  of  this  new  department.  The 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will 
contribute  $2000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  branch  for  the  first  year, 
and  the  remainder  needed  for  a  budget  of  $4500  will  be  raised  from 
sources  outside  of  the  Bureau's  present  constituency.  It  is  frankly 
recognized  that  the  plan  is  experimental  to  last  one  year  without  com- 
mitting the  Bureau  or  the  social  organizations  to  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  unless  it  proves  successful.  The  same  fees  will  be  charged  as 
prevail  at  present  in  the  Bureau,  and  the  plan  is  to  make  this  depart- 
ment self-supporting  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

An  executive  committee  of  the  social  work  department  is  being  or- 
ganized as  a  regular  standing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau.  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  one  of  Vassar's 
representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  will  serve  as  chairman.  Mr.  John  M. 
Glenn  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Dodge  of 
the  National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  have 
already  consented  to  be  members  of  this  committee.  Three  other  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau. 

The  new  department  will  not  adopt  in  advance  any  rigid  standard  of 
requirements  for  registration.  It  will  be  necessary  to  experiment  and 
to  determine  the  method  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  in  this  profes- 
sion.    The  new  office  will  be  opened  about  February  1. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey  and  Miss  Klotz  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Agency, 
with  whom  the  Bureau  has  been  cooperating  with  reference  to  social 
work  positions  during  the  past  year,  have  welcomed  the  new  plan  with 
interest,  as  they  feel  that  their  work  in  other  directions  is  claiming  all 
their  energy.  Miss  Kelsey  has  for  several  years  placed  social  workers 
and  was  indeed  the  pioneer  in  this  field.  She  and  Miss  Klotz  now  express 
to  the  Bureau  their  willingness  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  this  new  depart- 
ment. 


THE  NEW  HOME   OF  THE   WOMEN'S 
UNIVERSITY   CLUB 

Ida  E.  McKinney 

[Miss  McKinney  represents  Smith  on  the  Realty  Company  of  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club.     She  graduated  in  the  class  of  1895.] 

About     twelve     years     ago,     the 

..J. _ rr Lj     Women's   University    Club,    with    a 

membership  of  sixty,  held  its  business 
and  social  meetings  in  two  rooms  of 
"v^l      tne  Carnegie  Building,  in  West  57th 
Street. 

Realizing  that  such  a  club  would 
^row  each  year  with   the   increasing 
:^  19     number  of  college  graduates,  a  com- 

mittee was   formed   to   consider   the 
matter  of  housing  the  club  in  larger 
and  better  adapted  quarters.     Assum- 
~y..  ing  the  risk,   and   with   no   financial 

backing,  this  committee  leased  a  four 
story  brown    house  at  17  East  24th 
H     Street,  and  here  the  club  began  its 
career    in    its    broader    sense.     Since 
then  the  club   has  been    obliged   to 
§|f     move   to   10  Gramercy   Park,   to   17 
East  26th  Street,  and  to  99  Madison 
Avenue  on  account  of  changes  in  real 
W     estate.     Each  of  these  moves  has  in- 
i||     curred  expense,  and  for  the  rental  the 
Nj     club  could  afford,  it  has  been  unable 
jll     to  secure  a  long  lease  on  any  house. 
H     However  the  main  difficulty  has  been 
to   accommodate   in  any   New  York 
house,  built  for  a  family  of  eight  or 
ten,  a  club  which  has  grown  in  eleven 
years  to  a  membership  of  almost  a 
thousand. 

The  restaurant  has  been  crowded, 
the  kitchen  facilities  are  most  inade- 
quate,   the   drawing   rooms   are   not 
large  enough  for  alumnae   meetings, 
WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY  CLUB        and  no  private  house  can  be  altered 
New  York  City  to  supply  twenty  or  thirty  desirable 
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Nelson  &  Van  Wagenen,  Architects 
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bedrooms.  Clearly  the  growth  of  the  club  in  all  directions  demanded 
better  quarters,  if  it  were  to  be  the  recognized  center  of  Women's  College 
Organizations. 

To  meet  this  demand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  club  on  a  strictly 
businesslike  financial  basis,  the  Realty  Company  of  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  was  incorporated  in  January  1909.  This  Company  plans 
to  build  a  house  which  it  will  lease  to  the  club  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
which  eventually  it  will  sell  to  the  club  at  the  original  cost.  The  club  will 
thus  benefit  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  property,  at  the  same  time  as- 
suming no  risk  financially. 

The  cut  given  shows  the  facade  of  the  proposed  building,  in  the  Adams 
style  of  architecture.  To  this  the  Building  Committee  has  decided  to 
add  another  story.  The  house  will  contain  ample  kitchen  facilities, 
a  commodious  dining  room,  tea  room,  large  assembly  room  with  gallery, 
library,  large  living  room,  lounging,  card,  board  and  committee  rooms, 
forty  bedrooms,  baths,  gymnasium  with  lockers  and  showers,  and  a  roof 
garden.  There  will  also  be  a  few  "College  rooms"  to  be  leased  to  the 
different  college  alumnae  organizations  as  offices  or  for  social  gatherings. 
This  building  is  to  be  located  at  106  and  108  East  52nd  Street,  on  a  plot 
thirty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  feet,  between  Park  and  Lexington 
Avenues.  The  site  is  most  desirable,  being  in  one  of  the  best  residential 
sections  of  the  city,  and  easily  reached  by  a  number  of  car-lines. 

The  plans  are  drawn,  everything  is  ready  to  start  building  operations 
at  once,  but  the  Realty  Company  has  yet  to  secure  the  last  $1400  of  its 
Capital  Stock  of  $100,000  in  shares  of  $50.  each.  If  this  amount  is 
secured  within  the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  will  find  itself  housed  in  its  new  quarters  by  January  I,  19 14. 

Since  Smith,  with  but  one  exception,  has  the  largest  representation 
in  the  club  of  any  college,  the  Women's  University  Club  naturally  turns 
to  the  Smith  alumnae  for  cooperation  in  the  extensive  work  it  is  under- 
taking, and  trusts  that  the  new  clubhouse  may  become  the  center  of  the 
activities  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Association. 


THE   GIFT  SPECIALISTS 

Grace  Collin 

[Miss  Collin  graduated  from  Smith  in  1896  and  took  her  Master's  Degree  at  Columbia 
in  1899.  Since  that  time  Harper's  has  published  a  book  of  her  short  stories  of  New 
England  life,  Putnam's  a  story  written  in  collaboration,  and  she  has  written  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles.  At  several  different  times  she  has  done  journalistic  work  on 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun.] 

Mary  Pusey,  1904,  ranks  among  alumnae  who  have  made  a  successful 
departure  from  stereotyped  lines  of  work  to  develop  an  original  occu- 
pation. The  natural  bent  for  writing  jingles  and  rhymes,  fostered  during 
college  days  by  the  Christmas  stocking  ceremonies  at  the  Morris  House, 
and  the  ability  to  compose  verses  for  special  occasions  as  shown  in  her 
"Cheer  cheer  cheer  for  President  Seelye"  song,  have  been  turned  to 
professional  purpose.  In  cooperation  with  her  sister,  Miss  Pusey  has 
become  a  "gift  specialist,"  the  "specialty"  which  differentiates  her 
"gifts"  being  the  characteristic  original  verses  which  accompany  each 
article.  This  enterprise,  which  has  outgrown  the  experimental  stage, 
and  is  a  growing  business,  with  headquarters  in  large  sunny  rooms  at 
176  Madison  Avenue  between  33rd  and  34th  streets,  must  be  of  interest 
to  all  Smith  graduates,  in  its  demonstration  that  a  natural  inclination, 
when  linked  with  initiative  and  courage,  may  prove  a  practical  asset 
instead  of  a  pastime. 

The  large  and  thriving  practice  of  the  "gift  specialists"  to-day,  had  its 
initial  case  in  the  vague  request,  from  an  out  of  town  acquaintance,  for 
"something  to  amuse  a  small  boy  who  was  ill."  Sympathizing  with  the 
child's  ennui,  the  "specialists"  secured  a  quantity  of  small  articles 
instead  of  a  single  toy,  and  realizing  that  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure  is 
the  anticipation  of  undoing  a  parcel,  each  article  was  wrapped  and  se- 
cured with  ribbons  and  seals.  Also,  appreciating  that  "the  thought 
behind  the  gift"  gives  the  true  value,  the  "specialist"  wrote  a  humorous 
jingle,  in  the  spirit  of  the  college  "grinds,"  on  a  card  tied  to  each  parcel, 
with  reference  to  the  special  contents  and  the  special  boy.  The  surprise 
and  relief  of  the  acquaintance,  who  had  expected  some  conventional 
purchase,  and  the  delight  of  the  child  over  each  individual  parcel, 
showed  the  way,  to  quote  Miss  Pusey,  "to  commercialize  the  idea  of 
the  Christmas  stocking." 

Not  that,  by  any  means,  the  chests,  bags,  boxes,  and  baskets  put  up 
by  this  firm,  are  despatched  impersonally.  Not  an  order  comes  in,  but 
is  considered  as  a  unique  proposition,  and  is  worked  out  with  zest.  In 
this  way,  the  work  escapes  monotony,  as  no  two  recipients  are  alike, 
although  many  are  the  birthday,  Christmas,  steamer,  convalescent,  and 
Easter  packages.     Also,  novel  requests  come  in  from  time  to  time, — to 
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pack  a  box  which  shall  be  educational  for  a  backward  child;  to  supply 
favors,  characteristic  and  humorous,  for  a  political  banquet;  to  provide 
bachelors  suitable  presents  for  their  debutante  nieces  or  for  their  part- 
ners' babies.  To  meet  these  demands,  importing  and  out-of-the-way 
shops  have  been  ransacked  until  now  salesmen  come  to  the  "gift  spec- 
ialists," who  purchase  their  Christmas  supplies,  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  in  September,  and  their  Easter  supplies  no  later  than 
November.  The  "specialists"  had  their  place  in  the  Woman's  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York  last 
winter,  and  were  visited  by  many  representative  women,  such  as  Mrs. 
Taft  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Rockefeller. 

Such  an  occupation  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  whose  "individuality 
can  stamp  it  with  success."  "If  only  women  who  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  would  stop  and  consider  the  situation,"  said  Miss  Pusey, 
"they  surely  could  discover  some  original  way  of  making  a  living,  in- 
stead of  competing  in  occupations  that  are  overcrowded  to  exhaustion. 
From  that  point  of  view,  our  experience  ought  to  be  valuable,  for  we 
never  had  heard  of  anyone  doing  this  particular  line  of  work.  We 
should  be  very  happy  to  think  that  our  experience  in  developing  some- 
thing really  new,  had  served  to  encourage  some  other  woman  to  go  and 
do  likewise." 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

[The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44 
Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publi- 
cations which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non- 
graduates. — Editor's  Note.] 

Bigelow,  Harriet  W.      1893.     Observa-  Silence  in  Atlantic,  Dec. — Souls  in  At- 

tions  of  comet  f.  191 1.     (Inenisset)  in  lantic,  Jan. 

Astron.  jour.  27  July.  Dickinson,  Martha  G.  music  1885-90. 
Cable,  Lucy  L.     1901.     (Mrs  Bikle)  The  (Mrs  Bianchi)    The  subterfuges  of  the 

voice  of  the  garden  (compilation)  N.  Y.  solitary  in  Smart  set,  Dec. 

Lane.  Dunton,  Edith  K.  1897.  The  Dodd's 
Daskam,    Josephine   D.      1898.      (Mrs  arson  in  The  housekeeper,   Aug. — Mr 

Bacon)  Spugs.    Merry  Xmas  in  Survey,  Bennett  visits  America  in  Dial,  1  Dec. — 

28  Dec.  Nancy  Lee  by  Margaret  Warde.    Phil. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.     1904.     Comrades  in  Penn  pub.  co. 

Earle's  Lyric  year.    N.  Y.  Kennerley. —  Foster,  Mary  L.     1891.    A  study  of  the 

*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested.     Copies  of   the  publications  are  wanted  for 
the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  Collection. 
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decomposition  products  of  milk  caused 
by  B.  lactio  erythrogeneses  in  Science, 
Apr. 

[Fuller,  Eunice,  1908.  Finding  the  col- 
lege girl  a  job  in  Boston  Transcript,  4 
Dec. — This  fateful  year  in  Transcript,  1 
Jan. 

jGoldthwaite,  Bertha  L.  1909.  Work 
among  young  women  students  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston  in  Living  church, 
19  Oct.  '. 

fHastings,  Mary  W.  1905.  (Mrs  Brad- 
ley) The  jilt  in  Woman's  home  com- 
panion.    Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899.  (Mrs  Conk- 
ling)  Golden-throated  pastoral  horn  in 
Earle's  Lyric  year.  N.  Y.  Kennerley — 
fSymphony  of  a  Mexican  garden  in 
Poetry,  Oct. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896.  Recollec- 
tions of  my  mother.    Chicago,  Revell. 

McDuffee,  Alice  L.  1896.  Nutshell 
Boston  guide.  5th  edition.  Camb. 
Univ.  press. 

Ray,  Anna  C.  1885.  Buddie  at  Gray 
Buttes  camp.  Bost.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Scudder,  Vida  D.  1884.  On  magic  case- 
ments in  Century,  Dec. 

Sherman,  Ellen  B.  fThe  evolution  of 
prayer  in  North  American  review,  Dec. 
— The  pictograph  and  the  artist  in  Il- 
lustrated out-door  world,  Nov. 

fShipman,  Carolyn,  1892.  (Mrs  Whip- 
ple)   The  sneak  in  Cosmopolitan,  Aug. 

fTallant,  Alice  W.  1897.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  as  a  complication  of  preg- 
nancy in  Woman's  medical  jour.  Mar. 
— A  study  of  breech  presentations  in 
Penn.  medical  jour.  Oct.— A  study  of 
opthalmia  in  the  new-born  in  Amer. 
jour,  of  obstetrics  and  diseases,  May. 

fWatters,  Florence  A.  191 1.  Size  re- 
lationship between  conjugants  and  non- 
conjugants  in  Blepharisma  undulans  in 
Biological  bull.  Aug. 

fWood,  Georgia,  1892-93.  (Mrs  Pang- 
born)  The  Christmas  seeds  in  Colliers, 
14  Dec. — November  verses  in  Woman's 
home  companion,  Nov. — The  return  of 
Esau  in  Woman's  home  comp.  Dec. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


A  DISAGREEMENT 


The  savor  of  a 
good  metaphor 
lies  in  the  differ- 
ences it  ignores  rather  than  in  the  resem- 
blance it  points  out;  a  quartet  of  artists 
that  produced  four  sketches  of  their  model 
identical  in  color  and  interpretation  would 
acquire  fame  only  as  curiosities;  we  have 
been  assured  in  these  very  columns  that 
similarity  in  literary  offerings  is  boring 
when  proved  not  felonious,  and  if  two 
eyewitnesses  agree  in  extsnso  in  their 
testimony  lawyers  become  skeptical.  The 
lens  of  personality  is  a  very  personal 
thing  indeed;  glasses  fit  less  readily  than 
caps,  and  obliquity  of  vision  in  the  party 
of  the  other  part  is  often  deplored  when  in 
reality  it  should  be  hailed  with  joy. 
Furthermore,  whether  our  own  angle  of 
vision  be  the  correct  one,  or  whether  that 
distinction  belongs  to  the  person  who 
stands  next  to  us  and  by  some  curious 


process  of  cocking  the  eye  sees  the  side  of 
the  plum  cake  that  is  unseeable  to  us,  the 
angle  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
the  two  views  is  potentially  nearer  450 
than  is  the  vision  of  either  of  us  alone. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  any  undue 
limitation  of  vision  in  the  case  of  my 
fellow  alumna  who  talked  in  the  last 
Quarterly  about  hosts  and  guests.  On 
the  contrary,  it  requires  the  most  catholic 
kind  of  eyes  to  see  simultaneously  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  cake  and  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  convict  the  plums 
of  having  gone  to  the  bottom  and  the 
frosting  of  toothsomeness  in  moderation. 
I  am  reasonably  certain  that  I  stood  beside 
her  at  some  of  the  moments  when  she 
observed  the  symptomatic  phenomena  she 
mentions — I  am  inclined  to  gratitude  that 
it  was  beside  and  not  opposite,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  her  rapier  has  an 
edge  as  well  as  a  point.     If  I  had  time  to 
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indulge  my  taste  for  paradox  I  should  like 
to  prove  that  variety  is  the  one  absolutely 
invariable  corollary  of  life  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting;  it  would  be  a  politer 
way  of  stating  my  thesis,  which  is,  that  I 
do  not  agree. 

It  may  be  that  my  lens  is  but  a  monocle 
and  that  I  see  but  half;  the  single  eye  is 
ethically  noble,  but  practically  results 
sometimes  in  an  inadequate  simple-mind- 
edness, and  I  hesitate  thus  to  defend  myself. 
To  accept  a  note  or  a  statement  at  its 
face  value  seems  an  honest  and  natural 
thing  to  do,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  profitable 
in  finance  or  diplomacy.  So  it  is  with  a 
very  humble  mind  that  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing testimony,  which  in  any  legal  pro- 
cedure would  acquit  me  of  collusion  with 
the  previous  witness. 

When  my  fellow  recipient — or  dis- 
penser— of  our  college's  hospitality  felt 
herself  disciplined  in  advance  for  the  noise 
she  did  not  intend  to  make,  I  heard  a 
courteous  gentleman  enunciating  regula- 
tions for  certain  classes  of  folk  who  were 
as  yet  three  days,  or  one  year  and  three 
days,  or  even  farther,  from  the  proud 
possession  of  alumnae  rank.  There  may 
have  been  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
they  swept  the  gallery's  serried  ranks 
of  those  older  than  he  in  the  ways  of 
Smith  and  the  world,  but  my  conscious- 
ness was  free  from  undergraduatism,  and 
my  joyful  anticipation  of  midnight  gath- 
erings was  unaffected.  By  the  time  a 
typewritten  copy  of  these  regulations  was 
posted  beside  the  front  door  I  patronized, 
the  last  undergraduate  had  shaken  the 
dust  of  the  hall  rug  from  her  feet,  and  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  when  I  inherited 
her  room  and  her  seat  at  table,  I  had  also 
become  the  legatee  of  the  rules  she  left 
behind  her. 

There  were  two  things  about  Mr.  Mans- 
field that  I  liked.  One  was  his  acting;  the 
other  was  the  fact  that  between  me  and 
him  nobody  ever  rose  and  blocked  the 
path  of  vision  while  other  bodies 
squeezed  by  to  the  seats  that  should  have 
been  occupied  fifteen  minutes  earlier.  I 
sympathize  with  the  disappointed  parent 
in  the  rain  outside  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
but  one  of  the  attributes  of  Paradise  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  outside  instead  of 


standing  between  me  and  Macduff  while 
he  folded  his  overcoat — well,  let  us  say  rain- 
coat— and  fitted  his  hat  into  the  device 
under  his  seat.  As  for  the  alumna,  she 
should  have  known  better;  she  had  been 
there  before.  And  besides,  it  is  my 
impression  that  she  generally  did  get  in 
and  recited  her  success  in  indignant 
whispers  in  the  back  of  the  gallery  before 
she  had  time  to  see  how  much  she  had 
missed.  There  are  rules  to  which  nothing 
is  so  becoming  as  the  breaking  of  them, 
but  the  comfort,  if  not  the  greatest  good, 
of  the  many  was  the  result,  if  not  the 
raison  d'itre,  of  this  one. 

The  Alumnae  Procession — now  that  is 
a  different  matter.  I  find  I  am  as  one  with 
the  lady  with  whom  I  disagree.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  my  only  agreement  with 
her.  I  subscribe  freely  to  her  definition 
of  hospitality — thought  for  others.  The 
question  in  my  mind  seems  also  to  have 
been  in  hers — who  are  those  "others"? 
I  suspect  we  agree,  moreover,  that  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  "others"  are  we,  and 
from  the  analogy  she  suggests,  certainly 
the  fairest  one  can  find  for  such  an  anomaly 
as  college  life,  one  may  infer  that  to  her 
also  we  are  rather  guests  than  hosts.  The 
married  daughters  visiting  their  parents' 
home  are  still  part  of  that  home  in  all 
vital  relations,  but  the  daughter  who  has 
not  left  home  is  after  all  the  one  for  whose 
convenience  the  drawing  room  is  modern- 
ized— and  completely  spoiled! — and  whom 
we  watch  as  she  does  the  things  we  used 
to  do,  with  a  thrill  compounded  one  part 
reminiscent  jealousy,  one  part  amused 
disapproval  of  her  methods,  and  the 
remainder  tolerant  desire  that  our  parents 
might  listen  to  reason — our  reason — in  the 
matter. 

But  after  all,  perhaps  the  only  nearly 
analogous  situation  is  that  of  our  own 
graduation  days,  when  the  alumnae  of  a 
decade  came  back  and  found  things  "very 
different. "  The  old  order  changeth.  Mr. 
Tennyson  may  have  said  it  once;  we  have 
long  since  by  much  repetition  at  these 
occasions  made  it  ours.  The  eternal 
purpose  he  speaks  of  in  the  same  breath  is 
also  ours;  under  all  the  superficial  mani- 
festations of  our  college  spirit  is  its  essen- 
tial significance.     Which  of  course  is  very 
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platitude  of  very  platitude,  and  I  find 
myself  in  the  position  of  agreeing  with 
my  opponent  once  more.  I  know  she 
will  not  yield  to  me  precedence  in  loyalty, 
nor  I  to  her,  so  doubtless  at  future  com- 
mencements we  shall  stand  side  by  side 
again,  and  shall  doubtless  again  converse 
amicably,  but  with  variation,  on  the  phe- 
nomena we  see,  one  of  us  straight  and  one 
of  us  crookedly,  but  who  shall  say  which? 

A  reasonable  number 
MONTESSORI  of  Smith  College  grad- 
METHODS  AT  uates  marry,  and  of 
HOME  these    a     most    praise- 

worthy proportion  do 
their  duty  toward  their  country  in  the 
matter  of  offspring.  It  is  to  this  limited 
but  intelligent  class  that  I  address  myself, 
and,  more  especially,  to  those  mothers 
who  do  not  employ  a  French  or  German 
governess,  but  struggle  on  alone  or  with 
the  doubtful  assistance  of  the  ordinary 
"nurse  girl  "  of  commerce.  Such  mothers 
are  ready,  as  a  rule,  to  lend  an  ear  to  any 
scheme  that  promises  quiet  in  the  house. 
And  this  the  Montessori  system  does. 

The  possibility  of  applying  the  methods 
of  the  Italian  wonder-worker  on  a  small 
scale  at  home  did  not  occur  to  me  until 
my  small  daughter  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  trouble  with  her  eyes,  to  drop  out 
of  kindergarten.  She  was  nervous,  irrita- 
ble, and  extremely  active,  and  I  wanted  to 
find  an  occupation  for  her  which  would  be 
quieting,  educative,  and  not  too  much  of  a 
tax  on  her  eyes  or  my  time.  The  Mon- 
tessori system  seemed  to  fill  the  bill,  so  I 
bought  Maria  Montessori's  own  book  and 
proceeded  to  absorb  it  during  the  summer. 
I  also  sent  for  the  catalogue  of  the  House 
of  Childhood,  New  York,  where  the  ma- 
terials are  made. 

Being  somewhat  staggered  by  the  price 
of  the  outfit  (fifty  dollars),  I  set  to  work  to 
make  materials  of  my  own,  and  spent 
hours,  with  the  assistance  of  a  visiting 
friend,  cutting  out  letters  from  cardboard 
and  sandpaper.  The  "  insets  "  I  made  by 
pasting  the  colored  illustrations  of  them  in 
the  catalogue  onto  cardboard,  and  then 
cutting  them  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  For 
the  color  exercises  I  begged  a  set  of  old 
painter's  samples  from  the  village  store. 


I  bought  strips  of  hook  and  eye,  button  and 
button  hole,  and  snapper  fastenings,  and 
sewed  them  onto  pieces  of  cloth.  I  also 
bought  a  set  of  small  brass  weights  i  oz. 
to  2  lbs.  such  as  are  used  in  drug  stores 
and  a  set  of  boxes  fitting  into  one  another 
for  the  "tower."  I  had  a  carpenter  saw 
off  some  strips  of  wood  for  the  "  long 
stair  "  ranging  from  36  inches  down  to  one 
inch.  The  cost  of  all  the  materials  was 
as  follows: 


Sand  paper  for  letters 

$0.10 

Boxes  for  tower 

•25 

Dressing  materials 

.40 

Wood  for  stair 

.90 

Brass  weights 

3-75 

Colored  pencils 

•05 

Black  board 

1. 00 

Chalk 

.10 

$6.45 

The  rag  bag  provided  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  the  "  tactile  sense  exercises." 

Being  thus  provided  with  materials  my 
school  of  three  scholars,  a  six-year-old  girl, 
a  five-year-old  girl,  and  a  two-year-old 
boy,  entered  upon  its  career  early  in 
September.  We  convened  every  morn- 
ing at  nine  (more  or  less)  on  the  porch, 
and  the  children  were  held  spellbound  till 
lunch  time.  In  the  corner  of  the  porch 
I  placed  a  mattress,  and  when  they  were 
weary  they  retired  to  it,  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  or  all  three,  and  rested  till  they 
felt  like  working  again.  As  the  weather 
grew  cooler,  I  set  them  the  example  of 
getting  up  and  exercising  now  and  then 
to  warm  myself,  and  they  were  quick 
to  follow  it.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  vacation  (which  is  mainly 
a  vacation  for  me,  as  they  are  constantly 
begging  me  to  get  out  "  the  school  toys  ") 
we  had  a  record  of  only  three  mornings 
spent  in  the  house.  The  children  have 
been  quiet,  contented,  and  orderly  (all  but 
the  baby,  who  has  delusions  of  importance) 
and  they  have  learned  as  much  as  the  pub- 
lic school  children  who  began  at  the  same 
time.  Moreover,  as  there  is  no  teaching  for 
the  Montessori  "teacher  "  I  am  able  to 
combine  the  darning  of  stockings  with 
the  supervision  of  this  institution  of 
learning. 

When  we  began  the  six-year-old  could 
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read  printing  letters,  and  recognize  a  few 
words,  but  knew  nothing  of  script,  and  the 
five-year-old  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
either.  I  began  by  trying  to  teach  them 
the  script  alphabet  from  the  cut  out  card- 
board letters.  The  six-year-old  learned 
them  at  once  but  was  utterly  unable  to 
copy  them  on  the  black  board.  I  gave  her 
the  sand  paper  letters  pasted  on  smooth 
cards  to  feel,  and  she  soon  began  writing 
all  sorts  of  combinations  of  letters  on  the 
black  board.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the 
five-year-old  seemed  to  have  made  no 
progress,  so  to  complete  the  experiment  I 
gave  her  the  sand  paper  letters.  Imme- 
diately her  fingers  told  her  what  her  eyes 
had  not,  and  she  began  to  learn  the  letters. 
Now  even  she  is  able  to  produce  a  few  of 
them  on  the  black  board.  Both  of  the 
children  now  sit  on  the  floor  at  my  feet  for 
hours  at  a  time  making  words  from  the 
cut  out  letters,  looking  up  now  and  then 
to  ask  me  how  to  spell  this  or  that.  The 
six-year-old  can  read  writing,  and  write 
on  the  black  board  a  number  of  simple 
words  and  sentences.  The  spelling  goes 
slowly,  for  here  the  horribly  unphonetic 
character  of  the  English  language  rises  up 
to  thwart  us. 

To  return  to  the  beginning,  I  started 
the  two-year-old  playing  with  the  weights, 
which  he  did  contentedly  for  nearly  a 
month,  then  suddenly  abandoned  them  for 
the  colors,  and  those  again  for  the  tower. 
He  also  attempted  the  stair,  but  without 
success.  Each  one  of  these  things  held  his 
attention  absorbingly. 

The  five-year-old  could  not  build  the 
tower  at  first,  nor  the  stair  without  long 
practice.  The  six-year-old  found  them  all 
easy,  but  being  a  little  backward  about 
dressing  herself,  acquired  much  valuable 
information  along  that  line  from  the  hooks 
and  eyes,  buttons,  and  so  forth,  and  can 
now  button  her  shoes  and  tie  her  bib  with 
startling  rapidity. 

Any  mother  can  educate  her  children  in 
this  way,  if  they  are  not  already  too  old 
for  it  (and  the  younger  the  better),  and 
even  a  nurse,  intelligent  or  phlegmatic 
enough  to  let  the  children  alone  and  only 
interfere  in  case  of  battles  or  threatened 
destruction     of     materials,     could     easily 


conduct  such  a  class  with  a  little  instruc- 
tion.* 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  are  calm 
nerves,  good  tempers,  coordination  of  mus- 
cles, sharpened  senses,  dexterity  of  fingers, 
and  ease  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  excitements  of  the 
kindergarten  it  is  greatly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Genevieve  Knapp  McConnell,  1897. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get 
WHAT  SAY  women  to  combine  and  re- 
THE  HOUSE  fuse  to  accept  muddy 
KEEPERS?  grapes  and  the  like  from 
the  grocers,"  said  my  sis- 
ter, the  housekeeper  at  home.  "  I  tell 
Tom  he  has  the  easy  part;  earning  the 
money,  and  I  have  the  hard  part,  spending 
the  money  and  making  it  stretch,"  said 
my  sister-in-law.  "  Just  what  is  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  house-keeping?"  said 
myself,  the  school-teacher. 

All  economics  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Production  and  exchange  have  been  highly 
organized  and  fairly  perfected.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  are  understood;  consciously 
as  well  as  unconsciously,  the  race  of  men 
has  been  at  work  upon  them  for  untold 
ages.  Distribution  is  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  at  least  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  to 
talk  in  a  rational  manner  about  ways  and 
means.  But  consumption!  Can  it  be  im- 
proved! Shall  the  hand  of  the  reformer 
desecrate  this  innermost  sanctity!  Is  it 
possible  to  theorize  about  how  man  may 
spend  his  money  to  the  best  advantage? 
Professor  Ely  and  Professor  Wicker  talk  to 
high  school  pupils  about  inexclusive  con- 
sumption, and  harmonious  consumption. 
Do  they  really  mean  anything  practical? 
And  they  reckon  up  the  economic  import- 
ance of  house-keeping  in  the  statement 
that  "  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
income  of  the  average  family  depends,  for 
the  economy  of  its  expenditure,  upon  the 
woman  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold are  intrusted."  Can  it  be  that  house- 
keeping is  an  economic  activity?  It  looks 
like  it.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  what  about 
ignorance,  and  waste,  and  inefficiency  in 

*  A  very  valuable  book  on  the  subject  is  "A  Mon- 
tessori  Mother"  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 
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this  department?  Also,  what  about  re- 
wards? And  is  cooperation  a  possible 
force  ? 

Boys  and  girls  are  trained  for  produc- 
tion, to  earn  a  living.  A  few  girls  are 
trained  to  house-keeping,  in  the  sense  of 
cooking,  putting  to  rights,  and  cleaning. 
Fewer  still  are  trained  in  the  value  of 
money.  We  do  not  need  to  make  an  ex- 
ception of  the  poor;  they  know  less  about 
it  than  do  the  very  rich.  Careful  habits  of 
spending,  with  a  view  to  saving  for  a 
rainy  day,  are  the  heritage  or  the  environ- 
ment of  a  favored  few.  But  carefulness 
does  not  spell  intelligence,  nor  even  effec- 
tiveness; quite  likely,  it  spells  the  reverse 
of  both,  even  though  it  be  better  than 
carelessness. 

The  relation  of  women  to  consumption 
is  not  understood;  it  is  scarcely  given  a 
thought.  And  yet,  when  Dr.  Ely  says 
that  women  control  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  private  final  consumption,  we  know  he 
is  right.  We  have  not  even  the  impulse  to 
contradict.  Of  necessity,  the  workman 
recognizes  his  wife's  rights,  by  turning 
over  to  her  his  weekly  pay.  In  the  higher 
incomes,  the  wife's  allowance,  or  the  wife's 
separate  bank-account,  freely  supplied 
from  the  family  income,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  earlier  conditions.  But  is  not  the 
only  correct  situation,  granted  the  proper 
training,  to  be  found  in  the  equal  right  of 
husband  and  of  wife,  to  check  on  the  fam- 
ily bank-account?  Mothers  and  fathers 
are  recognizing  the  importance  of  house- 
keeping, by  desiring  that  certain  elements 
of  training,  which  no  longer  exist  in  the 
home,  shall  be  supplied  by  the  school.  It 
is  for  them  to  recognize,  as  well,  the  im- 
portance in  relation  to  house-keeping  of 
allowances,  and  accounts,  and  good  pur- 
chases even  of  hair-ribbons,  and  note- 
paper,  and  perfume;  given  these  things, 
the  balance  and  the  savings-bank  account 
have  their  value,  too. 

But  does  not  the  chief  concern  of 
women,  in  making  choices  as  actual  house- 
keepers, and  independent  of  their  specific 
training,  lie  in  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tion and  combination?  Why  should  gro- 
cers, and  other  shop-keepers,  decide  what 
brands  of  flour,  what  makes  of  glass,  what 
per  cent  of  shoddy  in  cloth,  women  shall 


choose  in  buying?  Perhaps  they  are  ex- 
perts. But  why  should  the  brand  be 
changed  without  rhyme  or  reason?  Is  it 
not  because  each  house-keeper  keeps  house 
in  isolation,  and  all  the  shop-keepers  keep 
shop  in  cooperation? 

I  am  not  a  lover  of  over-organization, 
and  being  but  a  school  teacher,  I  may 
imagine  the  result  accomplished  in  some 
other  way.  But  consider  the  love  of  form- 
ing and  of  joining  societies  that  seems  to 
pervade  the  house-keeping  circles;  asso- 
ciations for  pleasure,  for  development,  for 
service,  for  everything  within  women's 
activities,  except  house-keeping.  It 
amazes  the  layman  that  the  house-keepers 
should  not  combine  in  their  occupation,  as 
well  as  in  side  issues.  Do  they  but  seek  to 
widen  their  power  and  influence,  what  op- 
portunities for  social  good  in  the  Consum- 
ers' League  (I  speak  from  the  middle  west, 
and  feel  still  bitter  over  my  failure  to  find 
in  the  town  a  shop-keeper  or  a  house- 
keeper who  knew  of  the  Consumers' 
League).  What  possibilities  in  all  matters 
related  to  the  employment  of  domestic 
service ! 

Then  there  are  cold  storage  eggs  all  the 
year  round,  and  cold  storage  apples  in 
January,  and  mud  on  the  grapes,  as  afore- 
said. Is  it  possible  that  if  the  house- 
keepers fronted  the  shop-keepers,  a  solid 
phalanx  of  organization,  the  shop-keepers 
would  not  be  beaten?  Within  the  hour,  a 
house-keeping  friend,  to  whom  I  broached 
the  subject,  said,  dreamily,  "What  a  good 
thing  it  would  be,  if  the  women  in  our 
neighborhood  could  come  together  and 
talk  about  where  they  bought  things,  and 
what  kind  of  things  they  got!"  What  a 
good  thing  indeed!  And  the  man  of  the 
house  said,  "  It  would  make  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  the  shop-keepers." 

Are  the  wives  and  mothers  more  inter- 
ested in  playing  whist  well,  or  in  develop- 
ing their  latent  powers  of  art  criticism,  or 
in  supplementing  the  home  life  of  the 
working  people,  than  in  meeting  their  own 
economic  responsibilities?  Or  are  they, 
as  masculine  traducers  might  suggest,  un- 
able to  agree  about  details?  Is  it  not 
rather  that  they  do  not  know?  The  writ- 
er's own  possible  answers  to  all  these  won- 
derings  are  but  theoretical.     May  we  not 
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have  answers  from  the  initiated — and 
from  west  as  well  as  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi? 

Janet  M.  Wallace,  1891. 

It  was  the  Peacock,  Eighty 

SOCIAL       Three's   Mascot,  who  began 

SERVICE     it.    He  appeared  in  a  magazine 

IN  ITALY  under    the    heading,    "  New 

darned  work  from  Tuscany." 

Then  said  I  to  my  Fellow  Pilgrim,  "We 
shall  get  a  peacock  in  Tuscany." 

We  reached  Tuscany,  by  way  of  Flor- 
ence, on  an  early  Friday  in  December, 
191 1.  And  on  the  following  Sunday  we 
went  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 
An  announcement  of  a  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Home  for  Protestant  Girls,  sent  us  that 
week  to  the  Hotel  Helvetia  where  we  met 
the  Italian  lady  whom  we  claimed,  there- 
after, as  our  Good  Friend.  "  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  our  women,"  she 
said,  "You  should  go  to  the  Women's 
Club  next  week  and  see  the  exhibit  of 
their  handiwork." 

Promptly  on  the  day  appointed  we  went 
to  "  The  Lyceum,"  a  most  attractive 
abiding  place  for  the  club  of  women  whose 
bulletin  board,  even  in  the  Italian  set- 
ting, showed  that  the  members  were  in- 
terested in  just  the  same  causes  which 
claim  our  attention  at  home.  Two  rooms 
held  the  exhibit  of  handiwork,  marvelous 
handiwork,  done  by  the  women  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and,  as  we  stepped  in  I 
grasped  the  arm  of  my  Fellow  Pilgrim, 
"  Look!"  said  I  "  there  is  my  Peacock." 
Sure  enough,  there  he  was  in  "Tuscan 
darned  work,"  a  dominant  note  of  color 
with  his  blue  back  ground,  Eighty  Three's 
own  hue. 

Just  at  that  moment  our  Good  Friend 
appeared  opportunely.  "You  can't  have 
him,"  she  said,  "  because  this  exhibit  is 
going  to  Berlin  for  an  exposition,  but  you 
can  get  another  at  the  Industrie  Femminili 
rooms." 

Thus  we  were  introduced  to  a  move- 
ment which  to  us  was  a  revelation  of  a 
beautiful  form  of  Social  Service,  carried  on 
by  the  women  of  wealth  and  opportunity 
in  behalf  of  the  peasant  women  on  their 
estates  or  in  nearby  villages. 

We  met  later  the  Charming  Lady  who 


is  one  of  those  most  active  in  this  work. 
She  herself  has  charge  of  twenty-three 
1 '  Schools, ' '  so  called .  They  are  not  schools 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  groups 
of  women  to  whom  materials  and  designs 
and  teachers  are  sent. 

The  results  appear  in  beautiful  centre- 
pieces, bed  spreads,  curtains,  table  covers, 
lunch-cloths,  bags,  and — peacocks! 

The  workers  are  paid  at  once  for  their 
work  which  is  then  sent  to  the  large  cities 
to  be  sold  by  the  society  known  as  Le 
Industrie  Femminili  Italiane. 

Each  school  has  its  own  special  design 
or  characteristic  feature.  The  work  of 
Spoleto  differs  entirely  from  that  of  Cas- 
tellinaldo;  all  the  work  done  by  the 
women  of  Assisi  betokens  the  influence  of 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  for  there  are  his  little 
birds  and  beasts  and  his  own  special  sign 
combined  with  the  town's  coat  of  arms  all 
cunningly  wrought  into  their  needlework. 

When  the  Charming  Lady  needed  a 
special  sort  of  linen  with  a  heavier  thread 
appearing  at  intervals  to  accentuate  an 
open  work  design,  a  friend  came  at  once 
to  her  rescue  and  had  a  group  of  women 
on  her  estate  weave  just  the  kind  of  linen 
desired. 

My  Fellow  Pilgrim  and  I  became  so 
deeply  interested  in  tracing  the  paths  of 
Social  Service  that  our  Italian  lessons  suf- 
fered, but  how  could  we  resist  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  sale  by  the  "Anti-begging 
Society  "  even  at  the  expense  of  irregular 
verbs?  We  went — to  be  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  in  charge,  who 
explained  to  us  in  rarely  beautiful  Eng- 
lish their  plan  of  work.  To  the  poor 
women  materials  are  given  for  the  mak- 
ing of  sheets,  towels,  aprons,  and  simple 
dresses,  and  payment  is  at  once  made  for 
this  work.  Three  times  a  year  sales  are 
held  and  the  Society  is  maintained  by  the 
proceeds.  We  carried  away  some  speci- 
mens of  fine  hemstitching  and  also  reports, 
to  be  translated  later,  together  with  the 
assurance  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
alms  to  women  begging  in  Florence  for 
other  means  of  relief  are  open. 

In  Rome  we  met  again  our  Charming 
Lady  who  was  there  to  rest;  but  she  was 
busy  working  up  new  designs  for  her 
schools.     A  bit  of  old  lace  picked  up  at 
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the  Campo  di  Fiori,  or  begged  from  friends 
owning  family  heirlooms  serves  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  new  designs,  and  the  Charming 
Lady  was  buying  or  begging  such. 
Through  her  invitation  we  visited  a 
wonderful  industrial  school  for  girls  in 
Rome.  We  saw  there  every  form  of  hand- 
work and  were  captivated  by  the  beauti- 
ful designs  for  lace  made  by  those  artistic 
souls,  who,  from  forms  as  usual  and  as 
simple  as  pine  needles  and  olive  leaves, 
evolve  patterns  of  the  rarest  beauty. 

In  Perugia  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  work  done  by  women  on  hand- 
looms,  the  blue  and  white  work  in  which 
appears  always  the  old  Griffin  of  the  town 
and  the  "  Fiamme  "  production  woven  in 
Perugia  only,  and  adding  a  distinct  note  of 
interest  to  the  churches  where  its  flame 
designs  are  seen  in  hangings  and  in  cover- 
ings for  altar  steps. 

Many  an  interesting  glimpse  did  the  Fel- 
low Pilgrim  and  I  gain  of  Italian  working 
women.  From  the  girls  in  Genoa  making 
silver  filagree-ornaments,  to  the  women 
of  Sorrento  weaving  gorgeous  silk,  we 
journeyed,  looking  into  beautiful  Italian 
eyes,  hearing  beautiful  Italian  greetings, 
and  feeling  glad  always  when  we  discov- 
ered the  ways  provided  for  giving  these 
women  a  livelihood  so  that  they  could 
still  remain  in  the  wondrous  land  that 
they  love. 

Mary  H.  A.  Mather,  1883. 

Although  we  have 
SOLIDARITY  OF  been  so  repeatedly 
THE  ALUMNAE  complimented  by 
President  Seelye  in 
the  past  on  being  such  a  fine  body  of 
women,  loyal,  enthusiastic,  and  womanly, 
it  seems  to  a  candid  observer  that  we  can 
learn  something  from  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  of  other  colleges  in  regard  to 
their  attitude  toward  each  other  and 
toward  their  colleges. 

In  the  first  place,  the  more  warm  hearted 
and  cordial  the  relations  between  the  in- 
dividual alumnae  are,  the  more  unity  will 
exist  in  the  body  of  women  who  represent 
the  college  in  the  w^orld.  In  small  towns 
where  there  are  but  two  alumnae  it 
seems  as  if  there  should  be  recognition 
of  each  by  the  other  and  enough  social 
acquaintance  to  make  each  feel  that  the 
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bond  of  association  with  the  same  college 
means  something.  Perhaps  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  wre  should  feel  obliged  to  make 
close  personal  friends  of  all  alumnae  whom 
we  may  happen  to  meet,  but  we  should 
treat  them  in  a  cordial  way  and  show  them 
some  social  attention.  If  a  Smith  alumna 
moves  to  our  town  we  should  make  her 
feel  that  she  has  friends  there  because  we 
come  from  the  same  college.  If  two  Smith 
girls  are  teaching  in  the  same  school  they 
should  certainly  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  college  and  recognize  it. 

My  second  point  is  that  we  should  have 
a  close  enough  acquaintanceship  with  the 
college  as  it  is  to-day  to  be  able  to  answer 
criticisms  made  by  outsiders,  and  not  have 
to  say  when  a  slurring  remark  is  made, 
"  That  can't  be  so,  I  knowr,  for  Smith 
wasn't  like  that  when  I  was  there.  Of 
course,  I  haven't  been  back  for  years." 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  broad  minded  and 
admit  the  virtues  of  other  colleges,  but  at 
the  same  time  keep  w^ell  informed  of  the 
status  of  your  own  college  and  her  mani- 
fold excellences  by  returning  to  her  as 
often  as  you  can  and  between  whiles  by 
reading  the  Quarterly  and  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  the  younger  alumnae. 
Elizabeth  Scribner  Stearns,  1901. 

.  .  .  "  Le  programme 
UNE  VISITE  de  la  reception  dont  on 
A  "  SMITH  m'honora  semblait  regie 
COLLEGE"*  avec  le  parti  pris  de  '  mar- 
cher contre  la  montre.' 
L'emploi  du  temps  economisait  les  in- 
stants et  prevoyait  d'une  maniere  stricte 
jusqu'au  nombre  des  minutes  accordees 
pour  revetir  la  tenue  de  soiree,  apres  la 
visite  au  Cercle  francais  de  conversation, 
au  cercle  allemand,  au  cercle  italian,  a  la 
section  d'histoire  naturelle,  a  l'observatoire 
astronomique,  et  avant  le  diner  dans  une 
des  plus  grandes  maisons  d'  etudiantes. 

"Charmant  et  un  peu  deconcertant,  ce 
diner  parmi  cinquante  jeunes  filles  vetues 
de    robes    claires,    groupees    par    petites 

*  The  article  from  which  we  quote  was  clipped 
from  the  Journal  des  Debats,  of  August  16,  1012  in 
Paris  by  Winifred  Dewing  Wallace,  1902.  She 
sent  it  to  the  Quarterly  thinking  that  the  alumnae 
might  be  interested  in  the  observations  of  a  French- 
man after  a  visit  to  Smith.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  her  and  much  entertained  by  the  article. 

Editor' s  Note. 
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tables,  liberees  de  leurs  professeurs,  cau- 
sant  comme  le  font  les  hdtes  independants 
d'un  '  palace  '  cosmopolite.  Vraiment  le 
spectacle,  ce  soir-la,  ne  differait  de  celui 
qu'efit  offert  un  hotel  de  Londres,  des  lacs 
italiens  ou  du  Caire  que  par  cette  origi- 
nalite  d'une  reunion  mondaine  composee 
de  femmes  presque  exclusivement  et  ou 
l'unique  convive  masculin  semblait  mis 
la  tout  expres  pour  souligner  le  caractere 
exceptionnel  de  la  presence  d'un  homme. 

"La  journee  du  lendemain  commenca, 
ainsi  que  toutes  les  journees  de  '  Smith  Col- 
lege,' par  une  sorte  de  priere  laique  faite  en 
commun,  et  avec  une  certaine  solennite. 
La  ceremonie  ne  manquait  pas  de  gran- 
deur. Qu'on  se  represente  une  vaste  salle, 
a  deux  etages  de  places,  decoree  seulement 
par  la  boiserie  architecturale;  au  fond,  une 
haute  estrade.  L'aspect  general  est  severe, 
la  lumiere  vive  et  crue.  Quinze  cents 
etudiantes  sont  reunies,  en  jupe  de  laine 
sombre  et  corsage  ou  manteau  de  tricot 
blanc,  pretes  pour  le  travail  et  pour  le  sport. 
Elles  se  levent  a  l'entree  du   president. 

"Un  portrait  expose  au  Salon  de  la 
Societe  des  Artistes  francais  en  191 1  re- 
produisait  la  physionomie  de  ce  docteur 
Seelye.  D'ordinaire,  un  president  de  col- 
lege americain,  c'est  plut6t  un  ministre 
des  affaires  etrangeres  et  des  finances 
qu'un  directeur  de  conscience  ou  qu'un 
grandmaitre  de  l'enseignement.  Sa  t&che 
est  de  diplomatic  et  d'habile  calcul.  Son 
administration  ne  prospere  qu'au  prix  de 
subventions  puissantes  qui  definissent  ses 
libertes,  tandis  que  la  necessite  de  succes 
commerciaux  aupres  du  public  l'oblige  a 
savoir  plaire.  Aussi,  qu'ils  sont  amenes, 
aimables  et  diserts,  ces  presidents!  Mais 
le  docteur  Seelye,  lui,  incarne  la  figure 
immobile  de  l'autorite  morale,  imperieuse 
et   puritaine. 

"  Entoure  du  personnel  enseignant, 
qu'on  appelle  ici  la  'faculte,'  le  president  a 
pris  place  sur  l'estrade.  Apres  quelques 
cantiques  chantes  par  les  jeunes  filles,  le 
predicateur  s'avance  au  pupitre  et  debite 
son  sermon  qu'on  pourrait  croire  impro- 
vise1 si  le  langage  n'en  etait  trop  fleuri  et 
recherche.  Ce  jeune  professeur  soigne  la 
forme,  toutes  les  formes.  II  a  des  gestes 
d'une  delicatesse  precieuse  pour  dessiner 
en  l'air  les  choses  les  plus  immatericlles; 


et  parfois,  quand  il  met  une  sourdine  a  sa 
voix  pour  indiquer  qu'il  descend  dans 
l'intimite  de  sa  conscience,  il  baisse  ryth- 
miquement  les  paupieres  et  s'appuie  de 
ses  dix  doigts  tendus  au  rebord  du  pupitre. 
Tout  de  meme,  une  ame  commune  se  cree 
peu  a  peu  dans  l'assistance.  Quand  la 
voix  se  tait,  nous  sentons  le  silence  fre- 
mir  et  s'etendre  comme  un  lien  qui  nous 
gagne.  Le  '  hall  '  se  fait  chapelle  sous  la 
poussee  du  recueillement  qui  l'anime. 

"  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  nous  n'acclima- 
terions  pas  chez  nous  la  noble  coutume  de 
cet  entretien  matinal.  J'ai  entendu  de 
vieux  maitres  francais,  de  ceux  qui  fais- 
aient  leur  classe  en  robe,  regretter  la  priere. 
Non  point  qu'ils  fussent  pour  cela  croy- 
ants;  mais  l'accord  volontaire,  meme  tres 
bref,  sur  un  sujet  de  meditation,  leur 
paraissait  preparer  efficacement  les  eleves 
a  l'attention  intellectuelle. 

"  Regardons  par  dela  ces  motifs  encore 
presque  disciplinaires.  Une  journee  qui 
commence,  c'est  quelque  chose  de  serieux, 
puisqu'il  s'agit  d'un  ensemble  a.  organiser 
pour  en  faire  le  meilleur  usage,  d'un  mor- 
ceau  de  vie  qui  va  se  detacher  et  dont  nous 
pouvons  encore  creer  la  valeur.  Celui  qui 
n'a  pas  appris  a  distribuer  ses  douze  heures 
ne  fera  jamais  de  son  existence  une  oeuvre 
harmonieuse.  II  est  maladroit  et  inelegant 
de  se  jeter  a  l'etourdie  dans  la  journee 
qui  s'ouvre.  Quelque  reflexion  ne  messi- 
erait  pas. 

"  Evidemment,  les  dispositions  railleu- 
ses  de  l'esprit  francais  ne  s'accommoder- 
aient  point  des  preches  inopportuns.  Mais 
ne  peut-on  eviter  le  preche?  Interrogez 
sur  leurs  souvenirs  les  directrices  et  pro- 
fesseurs d'ecoles  normales,  anciennes  eleves 
de  Fontenay-aux- Roses,  qui  jadis  y  en- 
tendirent  Felix  Pecaud.  Nulle  ne  parle  de 
lui  sans  une  reconnaissance  emue.  Cette 
ame,  nee  mystique,  et  qui  aspirait  aux 
spiritualisme  la  plus  ardent,  forma,  par 
simple  contagion  de  purete,  des  disciples 
qui  n'oublierent  jamais.  Heureuses  fem- 
mes, qui  connurent  cette  influence  dont 
toute  jeunesse  est  avide,  mais  le  plus  sou- 
vent  frustree!  Nous  souffrons,  pendant 
nos  annees  de  lycee,  d'un  manque  d'ideal. 
On  ne  s'adresse  pas  assez  a  nos  coeurs,  qui 
s'atrophient  ou  se  pervertissent.  .  .  . 
Charles  Le  Verrier. 
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General  Education  Board 

$200,000.00 

Alumnae  Gifts 

Alumnae 

96,505.90 

I  at 

$5,000.00 

$5,000.00 

Students 

26,53346 

1  at 

2,915.00 

2,915.00 

New  Y 

ork  donor 

60,000.00 

2  at 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Mrs.  J 

J.  Albright 

60,000.00 

1  at 

i,577.90 

i,577.90 

Mr.  John  G.  Shedd 

50,000.00 

1  at 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Galen 

L.  Stone 

50,000.00 

1  at 

1,100.00 

1,100.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  B.  Gamble  30,000.00 

14  at 

1,000.00 

14,000.00 

Other  friends 

77,070.00 

1  at 

750.00 

750.00 

Additions  since  Jam 

jary  20 

22,897.88 

1  at 

600.00 

600.00 

35  at 

500.00 

17,500.00 

Tot/ 

$672,987.24 

1  at 

450.00 

450.00 

1  at 

400.00 

400.00 

1  at 

350.00 

350.00 

Alumnae  Gifts  by  Classes* 

6  at 

300.00 

1,800.00 

10  at 

250.00 

2,500.00 
235.00 

Class 

Total 

Contributors 

Amount 

1  at 

235.00 

1879 

10 

4 

$135.00 

15  at 

200.00 

3,000.00 

1880 

9 

2 

105.00 

1  at 

165.40 

165.40 

1881 

22 

5 

660.00 

1  at 

152.06 

152.06 

1882 

28 

24 

2,55500 

3  at 

150.00 

600.00 

1883 

49 

5i 

965.40 

1  at 

125.00 

125.00 

1884 

4i 

11 

1,095.00 

I  at 

110.00 

110.00 

1885 

38 

8 

950.00 

1  at 

106.83 

106.83 

1886 

45 

9 

430.00 

1  at 

105.00 

105.00 

1887 

40 

9 

1,630.00 

161  at 

100.00 

16, 100.00 

1888 

43 

10 

640.00 

7  at 

75.00 

525.00 

1889 

44 

6 

800.00 

1  at 

71.08 

71.08 

1890 

57 

18 

2,065.00 

1  at 

65.00 

65.00 

1891 

73 

8 

2,172.90 

3  at 

60.00 

180.00 

1892 

82 

H 

2,727.10 

1  at 

55-00 

55.oo 

1893 

107 

27 

993-00 

1  at 

54.00 

54.oo 

1894 

107 

19 

2,521.00 

116  at 

50.00 

5,800.00 

1895 

148 

35 

2,726.00 

5  at 

40.00 

200.00 

1896 

147 

36 

3,745-oo 

I  at 

35-75 

35-75 

1897 

177 

109 

5,286.50 

1  at 

35-oo 

35-0O 

1898 

133 

35 

2,257.00 

1  at 

31.00 

31.00 

1899 

189 

43 

2,920.00 

24  at 

30.00 

720.00 

1900 

213 

33 

8,475.00 

2  at 

28.00 

56.00 

1901 

249 

135 

4,747.00 

223  at 

25.00 

5,575.oo 

1902 

226 

103 

4,408.93 

1  at 

24-75 

24-75 

1903 

232 

108 

2,966.69 

1  at 

24.65 

24.65 

1904 

239 

40 

4,600.00 

1  at 

21.00 

21.00 

1905 

199 

34 

2,495.00 

65  at 

20.00 

1,300.00 

1906 

220 

8 

3,105.00 

1  at 

17.58 

17.58 

1907 

265 

54 

3,112.00 

1  at 

16.25 

16.25 

1908 

296 

36 

2,585.50 

1  at 

16.00 

16.00 

1909 

322 

158 

4,223.50 

61  at 

15.00 

915.00 

1910 

372 

144 

7,475-00 

I  at 

14.00 

14.00 

1911 

356 

68 

3,053-72 

6  at 

12.50 

75-00 

1912 

362 

105 

8,554-83 

7  at 
1  at 

12.00 
10.17 

84.00 
10.17 

Non  graduates,  unclassified 

630.00 

256  at 

10.00 

2,560.00 

Smith 

College  Clut 

>s,  etc. 

1,459.00 

2  at 

9.00 

18.00 

2  at 

8.00 

16.00 

Total 

$99,270.07 

2  at 

7.00 

14.00 

1  at 

6.50 

6.50 

♦The 

numbei 

■   of  contributors 

represents    only 

1  at 

6.26 

6.26 

those  whose  contributions  have  been  received  at  the 

4  at 
286  at 

6.00 

24.00 

president's  office 

.     In  a 

number  of 

cases  class  secre- 

taries  have  sent 

a  lumf 

>  sura  as  a 

class  gift  which 

5.00 

1,430.00 

will  be  reported 

in  detail  later. 

8  at 

4.00 

32.00* 
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22  at 

i  at 

2  at 

i  at 
90  at 

1  at 

1  at 
43  at 

2  at 
2  at 

Total 

Total 


3.00 
2.60 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
i-75 
1.50 
1. 00 
•50 
.25 

Unclassified 


Student 


1  at 
1  at 
4  at 
1  at 

3  at 
13  at 

4  at 
1  at 
1  at 

22  at 
1  at 

5  at 
40  at 
19  at 
11  at 

1  at 
67  at 

1  at 
27  at 

2  at 

6  at 
8  at 

239 

2  at 
1  at 

3  at 
1  at 
1  at 

13  at 

1  at 

1  at 

1  at 

15  at 

1  at 

5  at 

1  at 

38  at 

8  at 

11  at 

64  at 

27  at 


$1 


2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
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at 
at 
at 
at 
at 


2  at 
1  at 

3  at 
1  at 


Gifts  by 

1913 

000.00 

600.00 

500.00 

200.00 

150.00 

100.00 

75.00 

67.50 

53-50 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

25.00 

20.00 

15.00 

12.00 

10.00 

7.00 

5-oo 

300 

2.00 

1. 00 

19 14 

1,000.00 

600.00 

500.00 

300.00 

125.00 

100.00 

75.00 

60.00 

51-00 

50.00 

35-oo 

30.00 

28.00 

25.00 

20.00 

15.00 

10.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1. 00 

-75 

1915 

•  1,000.00 

500.00 

100.00 

75.00 


66.00 
2.60 
500 
2.25 
180.00 
i-75 
1.50 

43-oo 

1. 00 

.50 


$93,473-78 
3,032-12 

$96,505-90 

Classes 

$1,000.00 

600.00 

2,000.00 

200.00 

450.00 

1,300.00 

300.00 

67.50 

53-50 

1,100.00 

40.00 

150.00 

1,000.00 

380.00 

165.00 

12.00 

670.00 

7.00 

i35-oo 

6.00 

12.00 

8.00 

$9,656.00 

$2,000.00 

600.00 

1,500.00 

300.00 

125.00 

1,300.00 

75.00 

60.00 

51.00 

750.00 

35-oo 

150.00 

28.00 

950.00 

160.00 

165.00 

640.00 

135-00 

8.00 

3-00 

6.00 

2.00 

75 

$9,043-75 

$2,000.00 

500.00 

300.00 

75.00 


2  at 

12  at 

1  at 

1  at 

2  at 
6  at 

26  at 

1  at 
15  at 

9  at 
41  at 

1  at 
19  at 

1  at 

3  at 
147 


60.00 

50.00 

45-00 

40.00 

35-00 

30.00 

25.00 

20.60 

20.00 

15.00 

10.00 

6.00 

5-oo 

2.00 

1. 00 

1916 
500.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
Total 


120.00 

600.00 

45-00 

40.00 

70.00 

180.00 

650.00 

20.60 

300.00 

13500 

410.00 

6.00 

95.00 

2.00 

3.00 


Students' 
Grand 


Mite 
Total 


$5,55i-6o 

$500.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

20.00 

$720.00 

$1,562.11 

$26,533.46 


THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  has  discovered  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  on 
the  part  of  the  various  classes,  clubs,  and 
committees  laboring  for  the  million  dollar 
fund.  On  the  other  hand  in  some  sec- 
tions a  strange  ignorance  of  the  fund  and 
its  purpose  seems  to  prevail,  and  the  fact 
that  the  help  of  the  alumnae  is  needed  is 
not  keenly  realized  by  many  graduates. 
It  is  important  that  every  daughter  of 
Smith  College  share,  according  to  her 
ability,  in  this  great  opportunity  to  serve 
her  Alma  Mater.  The  number  of  alumnae 
who  contribute  is  a  measure  of  loyalty 
quite  as  significant  as  the  size  of  these 
contributions.  To  enlist  the  aid  of  every 
alumna,  detailed  and  painstaking  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  carefully  organized  cen- 
tral committee  will  be  necessary  during 
the  remaining  four  months  of  the  cam- 
paign. With  this  in  view,  Miss  Emerson 
appointed,  in  January,  the  following 
alumnae  as  members  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Campaign  Committee  of  the  Alumnae 
Association: 

Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin,  1887.  chairman. 

Lucia  Clapp  Noyes,  1881. 

Susan  Fuller  Albright,  1891. 

Elisa  May  Willard,  1804- 

Charlotte  Hungerford  Zantzinger,  1885. 

Eleanor  Cutler  Daggett,  1892. 

Mary  Rankin  Wardner,  1892. 

Grace  Pierpont  Fuller,  1903. 

Marion  E.  Dodd,  1906,  secretary. 

Marion  Felt  Sargent,  1907. 
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Other  members  are  to  be  appointed 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  committee  will  try  to  insure  that 
ever;  alumna  who  has  not  yet  sent  a 
pledge  or  a  subscription  to  the  fund  be 
reached  by  a  personal  appeal,  and  that 
all  who  have  given  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  fund  be  not  urged  to  give  again. 
An  office  has  been  rented  in  New  York 
and  the  services  of  an  organizing  secretary 
secured. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  (i) 
that  the  income  of  the  fund  when  raised, 
is  to  be  used  entirely  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries; (2)  that  although  pledges  must  be 
received  by  June  30,  19 13,  payments  on 
these  pledges  may  be  made  in  three  instal- 
ments with  final  payment  before  June  jo, 
1915;  and  (3)  that  where  the  name  and 
class  of  the  donor  are  sent  with  the  gift 
or  pledge,  her  class  receives  credit  for 
the  amount,  in  all  cases,  no  matter  whether 
the  gift  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
class  collector,  or  not. 

This  campaign  represents  something 
more  than  an  effort  to  raise  money.  It 
represents  a  positive  educational  policy 
and  ideal.  It  means  that  Smith  College 
considers  the  teacher  the  most  important 
factor.  Surely  alumnae  wrill  agree  that 
the  ablest  teaching  force  in  this  country 
would  be  none  too  good  for  their  college, 
and  it  is  of  primary  importance,  in  order 
to  keep  the  college  to  high  academic 
standards,  that  the  number  of  the  faculty 
be  increased  and  that  larger  salaries  be 
paid. 

Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney,  Secretary. 

Reports  have  come  to  the  Quarterly  of 
various  methods  for  raising  money  em- 
ployed by  groups  of  alumnae  in  many 
localities.  We  record  several  of  them 
here  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  still  other  groups. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion secured  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  for  a 
recital  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  Mrs.  Pearson  (Lucy  Wright, 
1886)  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 
A  splendid  audience,  practically  filling 
the  auditorium,  enthusiastically  greeted 
this  most  popular  singer  and  as  a  result 
the  Association  has  sent  the  college  $750. 


The  members  of  1908  in  and  about 
New  York  will  give  an  afternoon  benefit 
performance  of  "Peg  o'  my  Heart"  at 
the  Cort  Theater,  New  York  City  on 
February  14. 

The  Alumnae  in  Evanston,  111.  are  to 
give  a  benefit  performance  in  the  Evanston 
Theater. 

The  New  York  Club  is  offering  shares 
in  the  new  "nickel-plate-road,"  and  is 
distributing  pasteboard  strips  of  tracks 
to  be  filled  with  nickels. 

The  Class  of  1905  is  organizing  its 
Decennial  Gift  Committee.  The  tenta- 
tive plan  is  to  combine  the  class  contribu- 
tion to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund,  to  be 
paid  in  June,  1913,  with  the  gift  which 
will  be  made  at  its  Tenth  Reunion  in 
June,  19 1 5,  the  whole  to  constitute  its 
Decennial  Gift  to  the  College.  The  unit 
of  giving  will,  appropriately,  be  the  Ten 
Dollar  Share.  These  shares  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  will  be  representative  of 
the  class  geographically,  for  sale  to  the 
members  of  the  class  and  interested  friends 
within  appointed  districts.  "Certificates 
of  stock"  will  be  issued,  which  will  serve 
as  receipts  and  also,  we  hope,  as  pleasant 
witnesses  in  the  coming  years  to  1905's 
loyalty  to  her  college  and  willingness  to 
work,  and  if  need  be  sacrifice,  for  its 
sake. 

Clara  W.  Davidson,  Chairman. 

MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Smith  College  was  held  Friday 
afternoon,  October  £  8.  The  annual  report 
of  President  Burton  was  presented  to  the 
trustees.  The  chief  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  the 
energies  of  the  college  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  by  next  Com- 
mencement. A  large  part  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  this  campaign 
and  report  was  made  of  the  organizations 
for  the  work  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Teachers'  Committee  the  most  significant 
action  was  the  acceptance  of  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  Mile.  Berthe  Vincens  as  Professor 
of  French  Language  and  Literature  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  French.  The 
trustees  placed  upon  their  records  a 
minute  of  unusual  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  service  which  Mile.  Vincens  has 
rendered  to  the  college  during  the  last 
twelve  years. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
Board  accepted  from  Mrs.  Louise  W.  L. 
Goff,  mother  of  Louise  Whiting  Lyon, 
Smith  1892,  who  died  in  August,  191 1,  a 
gift  which  makes  it  possible  to  furnish  the 
upper  room  in  the  Library  with  tables, 
chairs,  desk,  clock,  and  long  carpet  runners 
like  those  in  the  L.  Clark  Seelye  Reading 
Room.  In  recognition  of  this  memorial 
gift  and  particularly  of  the  services  of 
Miss  Lyon  as  librarian  of  the  college  for 
many  years,  the  trustees  took  much 
pleasure  in  naming  the  new  reading  room 
the  "Louise  Whiting  Lyon  Reading 
Room,"  and  ordered  the  name  to  be  cut 
in  the  panel  over  the  door. 

THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — The  speakers  at  Vespers 
since  October  have  been: — Rev.  Willis  H. 
Butler,  Boston;  Dr.  Patten,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
Rev.  W.  Irving  Mauer;  Rev.  Hugh  Black, 
New  York;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  New  York; 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Brooklyn;  Rev. 
Jason  Noble  Pierce,  Brooklyn;  Mrs. 
Lucia  Ames  Mead;  Rev.  H.  P.  Dewey, 
Minneapolis;  President  Burton;  Professor 
Wood. 

Lectures — The  following  lecturers  have 
visited  College  recently: — Mrs.  Dwight  L. 
Potter;  Miss  Anna  Brown,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Student  Volunteers;  Professor 
Powers,  on  "Michael  Angelo";  Professor 
Giovanni  Luzzi,  D.  D.  of  the  Waldensian 
School,  in  Florence,  Italy,  on  "The  Israel 
of  the  Alps";  Henry  Angers,  a  series  of 
four  lectures  on  "The  Influence  of  French 
Literature  on  European  Culture,"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Department; 
Professor  Eucken,  a  series  of  three  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German  and 
Philosophy  Departments,  entitled,  "Das 
Menschliche  Gluck";  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell    Hart,    on    the    "Revolution    in 


China,"  in  the  interests  of  the  History 
Department;  Dr.  Robert  P.  Osgood  spoke 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Training;  Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy, 
President  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee;  President  Jinzo  Naruse,  of 
the  Japan  Woman's  University,  spoke  at 
chapel;  Professor  and  Mrs.  Olmstead  gave 
a  lecture  recital  of  American  Songs. 
Addresses  before  students  and  faculty 
have  been  made  by  Miss  Florence  Jackson, 
Smith  1893,  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston;  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs  read  from 
her  own  writings;  President  William  Good- 
ell  Frost  of  Berea  College  in  Kentucky 
spoke  on  "Our  Contemporary  Ancestors 
in  the  Southern  Mountains";  M.  Firmin 
Roz. 

Concerts — In  addition  to  the  concerts 
by  Fritz  Kreizler,  violinist,  and  the  Longy 
Club  of  Boston,  which  are  included  in  the 
concert  series  of  the  year,  the  Schubert 
String  Quartet  of  Boston,  the  Orpheus 
Club  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Madame 
Schumann-Heink  have  performed  before 
large  audiences  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
Recitals  also  are  given  regularly  by  the 
Department  of  Music.  There  will  be 
informal  recitals  every  day  throughout 
the  examination  period.  The  Christmas 
Glee  Club  concert  was  a  most  delightful 
affair. 

Catalogue — The  annual  catalogue, 
published  shortly  before  the  Christmas 
Recess,  notes  the  change  in  entrance  re- 
quirements from  the  old  system  of  major 
and  minor  subjects  to  the  unit  system. 
For  the  first  time,  each  member  of  the 
college  is  entitled  to  a  catalogue  without 
the  usual  charge  of  ten  cents. 

Library — The  College  Library  has 
received  the  following  notable  gifts  this 
fall:  a  bequest  of  800  volumes  from  the 
estate  of  Olive  Rumsey,  Smith  1893; 
Mrs.  L.  Sherman  Aldrich  (Betty  Knight, 
1903),  has  given  four  sets  of  valuable  books 
to  the  Department  of  Biology;  a  gift  of 
more  than  30  books  has  come  from  the 
estate  of  John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  of  the 
Girl's  Latin  School,  Boston,  from  1885  to 
1907,  and  father  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Tetlow, 
of  the  Department  of  English.     The  por- 
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trait  of  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard, 
painted  by  Wilton  Lockwood,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The    Louise    Whiting    Lyon    Reading 
Room 

The  large  reading  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  library  was  opened  for  use 
last  Friday.  This  room  is  over  the  L. 
Clark  Seelye  reading  room  and  is  furnished 
and  provided  with  reference  books  for  sim- 
ilar use.  Heavy  Kim'Lor  carpet  runners 
in  front  of  the  book  cases  and  through  the 
center  of  the  room  add  much  to  its  attrac- 
tiveness. A  white  marble  clock  with 
bronze  figures  and  hands  is  over  the  door. 
On  the  bar  beneath  the  clock  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, Louise  Whiting  Lyon  1892.  The 
use  of  this  room,  at  this  time,  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  gift  of  its  complete 
furnishings  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Lyon  Goff  in 
memory  of  her  daughter,  Louise  Whiting 
Lyon.  This  room  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful 
memorial  to  one  who  rendered  efficient 
service  to  the  college  as  its  first  librarian. 

Faculty  Notes — Professor  Mary  A\\- 
gusta  Jordan  of  the  English  department  is 
now  working  on  a  review  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  three  Brontes  for  the  Yale 
Review.  She  is  also  preparing  an  article 
which  deals  with  the  work  of  the  women  of 
Northampton  in  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal theater.  This  latter  article  will 
probably  appear  in  one  of  Harper's  pub- 
lications. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Section  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  New  England,  was 
held  at  Holyoke  High  School,  Saturday, 
November  9.  Miss  Mary  L.  Richardson, 
Instructor  in  Latin,  read  a  paper  on  "  Fresh 
Glimpses  of  Old  Rome,"  and  Mr.  Sidney 
N.  Deane,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek, 
spoke  on  "  A  Relief  in  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts."  Upon  the  executive  com- 
mittee, having  in  charge  the  arrangements 
for  the  meeting,  were  Miss  M.  Adele 
Allen  of  Holyoke  High  School,  Smith 
1886,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Wright,  Instructor  in 
Latin,  Chairman.  Others  present  were 
Professor  Tyler,  Professor  Caverno,  Pro- 
fessor Benton,  Miss  Eastman,  Dr.  Gragg, 
and  Dr.  McElwain. 


Miss  Eastman  and  Miss  Cheever  at- 
tended the  annual  conference  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges held  at  Yale  University  November 
1  and  2.  Dean  Comstock  was  at  the 
meeting  the  second  day,  November  2. 

Professor  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  was 
a  delegate  of  Smith  College  at  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  of  the  new  State  Educa- 
tion Building  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom 
of  the  English  department  has  written 
a  review  of  the  book  "The  Jonathan 
Papers"  by  Elizabeth  Woodbridge.  This 
article  appears  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Yale  Review. 

Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett  will 
return  in  February  after  his  leave  of 
absence  for  the  first  semester.  Professor 
Harris  Hawthorne  Wilder,  Mrs.  Wilder, 
and  Associate  Professor  Elizabeth  Spaul- 
ding  Mason  will  be  absent  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence the  second  semester. 

Professor  Henry  D.  Sleeper,  Mrs.  Olm- 
stead,  Mr.  Moog,  Miss  Hamilton,  and 
Miss  Parmelee  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  attended  the  eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Educational  Music 
Conference  at  Wellesley  College. 

Professor  Ludella  L.  Peck  died  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1913,  after  an  illness  of  many 
months. 

Dramatics — The  cast  for  the  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  to  be  given  in  June  by  the 
Senior  Class,  has  been  chosen  as  follows: 

Petruchio,  Harriet  Richardson;  Kath- 
erine,  Margaret  Bryan;  Lucentio,  Mary 
Worthen;  Bianca,  Edith  Warner;  Hor- 
tensio,  Lucy  Titcomb;  Vincentio,  Orpha 
Gerrans;  Baptista,  Rose  Dunn;  Grumio, 
Clara  Ripley;  Tranio,  Helen  Hodgman; 
Biondello,  Florence  Geddes;  Gremio, 
Dorothy  Brown;  Pedant,  Marion  Storm; 
Curtis,  Nellie  Paschal;  Jailor,  Marion 
Halsey;  Widow,  Dorothy  Douglas. 

"The  Policy  of  the  House"  by  Helena 
Miller,  Smith  19 10,  was  given  by  Drama- 
tics Division  B,  November  23. 

Athletics — During  the  winter  the 
Club  House  is  the  only  available  part  of 
the  Allen  Field  System.  There  is  regular 
practice  by  all  classes  in  in-door  basket- 
ball.    The  freshman  and  sophomore  teams 
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will  be  chosen  soon  after  the  mid-year 
examinations.  The  junior  team  is  com- 
posed of:  Homes,  Elizabeth  McMillan, 
captain,  Rosamond  Holmes,  Harriet  Pruts- 
man;  centers,  Isabel  Hudnut,  Eleanor 
Edson,  Elizabeth  Zimmerman;  guards, 
Dorothea  Simmons,  Helen  Wyman,  Doro- 
thy Williams.  Substitutes:  Homes,  Doro- 
thy Whitehead,  Helen  Sheridan,  Helen 
Worstell;  centers,  Dorothy  Spencer,  Mar- 
garet Koop,  Catherine  McCollester;  guards, 
Helen  Fisk,  Mildred  Edgarton,  Amy  Ellis. 
Dorothy  Schofield  is  official  referee,  and 
Esther  Harney  is  official  scorer. 

The  members  of  the  19 13  basket-ball 
team  are  as  follows:  Centers,  captain,  Inez 
Tiedeman,  Emily  Smith,  Louise  Doolittle; 
homes,  Beatrice  Darling,  Constance  Fow- 
ler, Ruth  Otis;  guards,  Margaret  Moore, 
Esther  Lyman,  Katharine  Richards. 

Members  of  the  sub-team  are:  Centers, 
captain,  Marian  Drury,  Marion  Halsey, 
Orpha  Gerrans;  homes,  Eunice  Hinman, 
Mary  Worthen,  Gertrude  Coit;  guards, 
Edith  Warner,  Ruth  Higgins,  Jessie  Coit. 

The  odd-class  representatives  of  sports 
are: 

1915 — basket-ball,  Madge  Hovey; 
hockey,  Janet  VanSickle;  tennis,  Pauline 
Starrett;  cricket,  Maud  Clement;  volley- 
ball, Helen  Leavitt;  archery,  Gladys  Wood; 
clock  golf,  Adelaide  Heilbron;  croquet, 
Elsie  Thayer. 

1913  —  basket-ball,  Eunice  Hinman; 
hockey,  Grace  Martin;  cricket,  Catherine 
Chapin;  archery,  Annie  Batchelder;  cro- 
quet, Dorothy  Rowley;  clock  golf,  Helen 
Johnson;  tennis,  Lucy  Jones. 

Undergraduate  Elections — The  Class 
of  19 1 6  has  elected  officers:  President, 
Dorothy  Eaton,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Vice- 
president,  Amo  Umbstaetter,  Boston; Sec- 
retary, Helen  Gulick,  Hanover,  N.  H.; 
Treasurer,  Mary  Sedgwick,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Ruth  Crosby  of  St.  Paul,  Minn,  is  cheer- 
leader and  Mary  Woods  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.  is  assistant. 

Class  of  19 1 5 — Marion  Burns  was 
elected  cheer-leader  in  place  of  Katherine 
Nye,  who  resigned. 

Class  of  19 1 3 — Katherine  Perry,  is 
college  cheer-leader. 

Northampton    Players — The    North- 


ampton Players  continue  to  excite  great 
interest  and  many  good  plays  have  been 
produced  during  the  season.  The  popu- 
larity of  moving-picture  shows  has  not 
waned  so  much  as  it  was  hoped  it  would. 

Politics — Lively  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  Political  Rally  and  Straw 
Ballot  in  which  the  entire  college  parti- 
cipated immediately  before  the  Presi- 
dential Election.  There  was  such  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  that,  while  Woodrow 
Wilson  received  more  votes  than  any 
other  candidate,  the  number  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  elect  him  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Constitution. 

Furness  Scholarship — The  Helen  Kate 
Furness  scholarship  for  the  best  theme  on 
a  Shakespearean  subject  was  awarded  to 
Marion  Storm,  1913,  and  honorable  men- 
tion was  given  Beatrice  Darling,  191 3. 

THE    NOTE    ROOM 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
time  for  making  Christmas  presents, 
many  things  have  come  up  in  college  since 
we  spent  our  last  few  minutes  between 
periods  on  the  Note  Room  table.  Let  us 
try  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  still 
make  the  next  class. 

In  the  first  place,  the  afore  mentioned 
Christmas  presents  had  to  be  made  and 
the  college  affairs  had  to  go  on — conse- 
quently there  was  sewing  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  and  Public  Opinion  spoke 
up — "There  is  one  thing  for  which  Smith 
girls  seem  to  be  notorious — sewing  at 
concerts  and  lectures,"  and  "Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  discourtesy  and  rudeness?"  This 
voice  seems  to  have  had  so  much  effect 
that  there  was  reinforcement  from  the 
Council,  with  the  words,  "Sewing  is  pro- 
hibited at  all  public  entertainments  for 
very  obvious  reasons."  This  was  one 
case  where  Public  Opinion  was  heard. 
Another  was  concerning  exercise  cards. 
Someone  suggested  that  neglect  in  hand- 
ing in  these  cards  should  not  be  classed 
with  those  misdemeanors  for  which  a 
demerit  is  given.  This  was  just,  and 
resulted  in  an  official  decision,  "That 
the  names  of  delinquent  students  be  given 
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to  the   Registrar  to  be  dealt   with  as  in 
other  departments." 

Public  Opinion,  however,  is  not  always 
heeded.  If  it  were,  another  fund  would 
haw  to  be  started  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  students.  Here  are  some  of  them: — 
"Who  of  us  has  not  spent  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  of  our  valuable  time  trying  to 
dodge  out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the 
light  of  the  very  poor  lights  in  the  Library? 
What  could  be  more  conducive  to  that 
'scholarly  attitude  and  intellectual  atmos- 
phere* than  the  clear  light  from  green 
shaded  electric  lamps  on  each  library 
table?"  And  this — "There  are  many 
classes  in  the  lecture  room  in  Music  Hall 
and  the  majority  of  girls  in  college  have 
experienced  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
working  there.  The  benches  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  impossible  to  take  notes 
without  leaning  forward  in  a  very  awk- 
ward and  unhygienic  position."  And 
again,  "It  seems  impossible  that  in  Smith 
College  there  should  be  such  a  building 
as  the  Old  Gymnasium.*  Aside  from  the 
inconvenience  of  getting  down  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  campus  and  dressing 
in  time  for  the  beginning  of  a  class,  the 
building  itself  must  be  considered.  The 
minute  you  enter  you  are  struck  by 
the  dismal  and  musty  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  The  former  may  possibly  be  un- 
avoidable, but  the  latter  could  be  remedied. 
The  point  is  the  building  is  not  clean  and 
is  therefore  unsanitary  and  unfitted  for 
the  promotion  of  hygiene  which  is  its 
main  purpose,"  and  so  forth.  These 
remarks  should  not  be  regarded  as  com- 
plaints but  rather  as  expressions  of  that 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are, 
which  in  all  times  has  led  to  the  better- 
ment of  condition  and  to  progress. 

One  thing  leads  to  another.  Open 
marks  have  proved  satisfactory.  Now 
there  is  a  desire  to  know  just  what  is, 
"passing  the  office."  There  was  a  time 
when  people  were  content  to  pass  it,  but 
now  they  must  know  more.  As  better 
lights  save  eyes,  and  better  seats  saV£* 
backs,  this  bit  of  knowledge  will  save  the 
time  that  is  wasted  now,  in  considering 
girls  who  are  hopelessly  ineligible  from 
*  Where  is  the  sentiment  of  yester-year? 


an  academic  point  of  view  for  various  com- 
mittees or  for  positions  on  teams.  And 
as  a  still  further  development,  there  has 
come  the  desire  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  out  of  town  absences. 
Since  they  know  how  they  stand,  they 
feel  that  the  two  upper  classes  at  least 
should  have  the  privilege  of  deciding  what 
classes  they  can  miss  and  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  in  order  to  leave  town 
should  be  the  note  from  parent  and  chap- 
erone. 

The  working  out  of  the  Point  System 
too,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  class 
officers,  like  officers  of  most  of  the  organi- 
zations, be  elected  in  the  spring,  to  avoid 
hasty  resignations  on  all  sides  in  the  fall. 

All  sorts  of  schemes  are  devised  for 
catching  the  pennies  for  the  Million  Dol- 
lar Fund.  Until  lately,  however,  there 
was  no  big  effort  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
graduates. But  at  last  the  whole  college 
was  excited, — The  Dean  and  the  Council 
presented  a  new  idea  at  a  mass  meeting 
and  it  was  voted  for  unanimously.  They 
were  to  give  at  Commencement  a  repro- 
duction of  the  festival  given  by  Lord  Lei- 
cester for  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
called  the  Queen's  Progress.  Everything 
else  was  to  be  given  up  to  this  except 
Senior  Dramatics  and  they  would  be  con- 
sidered a  part.  Every  one  in  college  was 
to  help  in  the  entertainment,  and  there 
were  to  be  masques,  processions,  and  con- 
certs by  the  musical  clubs.  One  of  the 
young  alumnae  was  to  have  charge  of  it, 
and  the  plans  had  gone  so  far  that  the 
Division  C  Dramatics  had  been  given  up 
so  that  its  members  might  join  in  the  big 
attempt,  when  the  whole  thing  was  given 
up  because  of  the  very  small  majority  by 
which  it  passed  the  faculty.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  it  would  add  too  much  to  an 
already  crowded  term,  and  so  the  enthus- 
iasm died  down  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen 
and  once  more  they  are  back  to  petty 
schemes  and  individual  efforts.  1916  has 
added  $720  to  the  Fund,  and  the  grand 
total  is  growing  fast. 

The  freshmen  have  elected  their  officers 
and  song-leaders,  and  have  been  to  Sopho- 
more Reception.  There  they  had  to 
dance   in   divisions,   sit   in  alphabetically 
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arranged  boxes,  and  wear  no  flowers, 
all  because  of  that  same  thing  called 
Progress. 

Because  of  this  very  Progress  we  some- 
times feel  that  college  changes  with  a 
rapidity  which  places  it  beyond  the  recog- 
nition of  its  most  recent  alumnae.  We 
are  happy,  therefore,  to  quote  from  the 
Weekly  with  regard  to  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  custom,  which  added  "snap"  to 
Rally  Day  in  our  times: 

"Our  Rally  Day  game  this  year  is  to  be  a 
junior- senior  game,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  game  between  the  sopho- 
mores and  freshmen.  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
game  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  and  which 
will  be  interesting  to  our  out-of-town  guests. 
A  further  suggestion  has  been  made  by  one 
of  the  faculty :  that  an  interclass  champion- 
ship game  be  held  during  the  year,  the  win- 
ners of  the  junior-senior  game  to  play  the 
winners  of  the  freshman- sophomore  game 
for  final  position.  This  would  make  for  ex- 
perienced playing  on  both  sides;  and  the 
final  game  would  be  doubly  interesting  and 
representative." 

Public  opinion  discusses  the  question  of  a 
cut  system  as  follows: — 

"Perhaps  the  most  misunderstood  fea- 
ture of  college  life  is  the  system  of  per- 
missions to  leave  town  and  of  excuses 
from  classes.  How  many  of  us  have  been 
refused  permission  to  take  a  long-planned 
trip  to  see  a  friend,  attend  a  game,  etc., 
and  for  no  reason  apparent  to  us,  while 
our  best  friend  seems  to  be  allowed  to  go 
home  every  week  end?  Would  it  not  be 
fairer  to  all  parties  concerned  to  have  a  cut 
system — well  organized  and  well  under- 
stood? 

"The  main  objection  likely  to  be  raised 
against  such  a  step  is  that  it  will  result 
in  each  girl  taking  all  the  cuts  which 
she  is  allowed,  and  hence  much  more 
absence  from  recitations.  That  is,  that 
she  will  feel  free  to  take  her  cuts  to  make 
Christmas  presents,  or  skate,  or  do  any 
one  of  the  thousand  other  things  she 
would  do,  'if  only  she  had  time.'  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  girls  in  college  are  con- 
scientious enough  not  to  misuse  their 
privileges.  Then,  too,  the  inclination 
would  be  to  save  the  precious  cuts  for  an 
hour  of  need. 

"A  much  more  probable  result,  how- 
ever, is  a  shifting  of  the  responsibility 
from  the  office  to  the  individual.  At 
present  when  we  are  given  permission 
for  absence  from  class,  this  permission 
implies  that  we  are  doing  good  work  in 
the  subject  which  we  will  miss,  or  at 
least  that  we  are  not  doing  poor  work  in 


it.  That  is,  we  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  office;  and  very  few  of  us  would 
consider  not  asking  for  such  a  permission 
because  our  work  was  not  good  enough  to 
warrant  our  missing  the  class.  If  the 
office  did  not  have  this  hand  of  authority 
in  the  matter,  it  would  make  each  girl 
think  for  herself  and  think  twice  before 
using  her  cuts,  thus  giving  her  a  much 
greater  feeling  of  responsibility  about  her 
work. 

"There  would  probably  have  to  be 
some  arrangement  made  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  received  conditions — per- 
haps the  cuts  would  be  withheld  in  the 
subject  in  which  a  condition  was  received 
the  first  semester.  Then,  too,  there  would 
need  to  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
how  many  absences  were  allowed  for  each 
different  purpose — how  many  proms, 
house  parties,  football  games,  baseball 
games,  week  end  visits,  etc.,  during  a 
semester. 

"But  stronger  than  any  other  reason 
is  the  fact  that  by  the  time  we  come  to 
college  we  have  the  right  to  be  treated  as 
intelligent  persons — or  as  we  are  desig- 
nated by  guests  addressing  the  college, 
'College  Women.'  We  now  have  open 
marks,  and  know  definitely  what  grade  of 
work  we  are  doing,  so  why  not,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  this,  have  a  definite,  tangible 
system  of  absences?     1914." 

All  this  time  dramatics  trials  have  been 
going  on  and  the  cast  has  been  chosen. 
There  have  been  basket-ball  games,  too. 
At  the  Yale-Harvard  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  throwing  all  fouls  in  the  halves, 
to  avoid  a  choppy  game,  but  this  did  not 
meet  with  great  success,  as  it  took  away 
from  the  importance  of  the  fouls.  Then 
there  was  a  request  that  the  Mid  year 
Examination  Schedule  be  posted  before 
the  Christmas  vacation.  This  was  done 
and  with  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  the 
Note  Room  for  awhile  and  wait  until  the 
next  between-period  trip  to  learn  just 
how  many  "were  aided  in  making  their 
Mid  Year  plans  by  this  arrangement," 
as  Public  Opinion  said  once, — or  how 
many  "vacations  were  spoiled  by  know- 
ledge of  the  schedule  beforehand,"  as  it 
said  in  another  place;  or  if  we  can  just 
take  the  Note  Room's  word  for  it  that 
the  schedule  would  be  as  new  as  ever  to 
the  majority  after  vacation,  because  when 
headed  for  home  and  the  holidays,  Mid 
Years  would  seem  a  terror  too  far  off  to 
be  worthy  of  notice. 
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THE    COMMITTEE   OF   FIVE 

The  Committee  of  Five  met  in  North- 
ampton on  January  15,  16,  and  17.  They 
were  Ellen  Emerson,  1901,  of  Concord; 
Elizabeth  Whitney,  1900,  of  New  Haven; 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Fisher  (Mary  Baker,  1886) 
of  Worcester;  Mary  Raymond,  1891,  of 
Cleveland;  and  Helen  Newell,  19 10,  of 
Rochester.  The  committee  met  with 
the  president,  the  dean,  the  Faculty  Con- 
ference Committee,  the  ladies  in  charge, 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommenda- 
tions, the  Student  Council,  and  Miss 
Sanderson,  and  had  a  very  inspiring  three 
days.  The  full  report  will  be  published 
in  the  April  Quarterly. 

LOCAL  CLUBS 

All  material  for  this  department  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Ruth  Lowrey, 
63  Bay  View  Aw,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
by  March  20. 

On  September  28  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion of  Smith  College  Alumnae  was  given 
a  reception  and  musical  by  the  Wellesley 
College  Club. 

Our  annual  reception  to  the  recent 
graduates  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
November  1,  at  the  College  Club.  In 
addition  to  the  class  of  1912,  we  had  as 
guests,  Dean  Comstock,  1897,  and  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  1904.  Anne  C.  Gregory, 
1904,  told  of  work  her  committee  had  done 
on  the  play  which  the  Association  plans 
to  give  on  February  28  and  March  1. 
Mildred  Webster,  1912,  played  two  selec- 
tions on  the  violin. 

On  December  6  the  Association  held  a 
Vocational  Meeting  at  the  College  Club 
at  which  emphasis  was  laid  on  work 
(other  than  teaching)  done  by  graduates. 
Helen  Holmes,  1887,  spoke  of  Farming 
and  her  work  at  Kingston;  Beatrice 
Conant,  1908,  on  "Designing  of  Dresses"; 
Mabel  M.  Barkley,  1904,  on  "Hospital 
Social  Service";  Eunice  Fuller,  1908,  on 
"Publishing."  The  class  of  1905  sold 
candy  and  Christmas  cards  to  raise  money 
for  the  Fund. 


In  February  Professor  Kimball  will 
speak  to  the  club. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Alumnae 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
October,  elected  the  following  officers  to 
serve  for  the  next  two  years:  President, 
Mrs.  Everett  Kimball,  (Elizabeth  Mc 
Grew,  1 90 1,)  of  Northampton;  Vice-pres- 
ident, M.  Adele  Allen,  1886,  of  Holyoke; 
Secretary-treasurer,  May  Hammond,  1903, 
of  Northampton.  [See  page  101  for  news 
of  the  Schumann-Heink  concert.] 

The  Hartford  Smith  College  Club 
generally  holds  six  meetings  during  the 
year.  Fifteen  new  members  have  been 
added  so  far  this  year,  and  we  have  lost 
three  by  death  since  June.  We  now  have 
a  total  of  95. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Detroit  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  November  1,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  191 2-1 3.  President,  Mrs.  McCall 
(Belle  Baldwin,  1897);  Vice-president, 
Mary  Fosdick  Jennings,  1901;  Secretary- 
treasurer,  Lesley  F.  Church,  191 1. 

On  November  14  the  Club  had  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  President  and 
Mrs.  Burton  at  a  dinner,  given  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Saunders.  Mrs.  Saunders  met 
President  Burton  in  Athens  and,  although 
not  connected  with  Smith  College,  most 
generously  invited  the  Club  to  join  with 
her  in  entertaining  President  and  Mrs. 
Burton  at  her  home. 

There  have  been  two  meetings  of  the 
Worcester  Smith  College  Club  this  year. 
At  the  first  meeting  on  November  20 
Josephine  Sanderson  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  "The  Self-help  Bureau." 

The  next  meeting  was  held  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  the  undergrad- 
uates were  asked.  A  short  play  was 
given  by  some  of  the  members  and  afforded 
much  enjoyment. 

The  $1,000,000  Fund  Committee  is 
engaged  in  finding  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Smith  and  in  putting  President 
Burton  in  communication  with  these 
persons. 
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The  Chicago  Smith  College  Club  held 
its  regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  October 
28.  Miss  Sophonisba  Breckenridge,  of 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, spoke  on  the  Supervision  of 
Children  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  Alumnae  Trustee  Electors  are 
Elizabeth  Hurlbut,  1895,  Mrs-  Ambrose 
Powell  (Hannah  Clark,  1887),  and  Mrs. 
Albert    Hitchcock    (Charlotte    Emerson, 

1895). 

On  Monday,  December  30,  the  annual 
Christmas  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association.  President 
Burton  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  spoke 
on  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  His  plea 
for  subscriptions  from  the  alumnae 
aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  there 
were  eleven  pledges  for  five  hundred 
dollars  each  made  on  the  following  day. 
The  Committee,  of  which  Anna  Haire  is 
chairman,  considers  this  a  very  encour- 
aging outlook  and  hopes  to  raise  nine  more 
pledges  for  five  hundred  each  before  June, 
I9I3- 

The  Minnesota  Association  of  Smith 
College  Alumnae  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  October  at  the  home  of  Marguerite 
Wells,  the  retiring  President.  The  club 
numbers  135  members.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1912-13:  Presi- 
dent, Bernice  Barber,  1910;  Vice-president, 
Florence  Fuller,  19 10;  Secretary,  Georgia 
Lyon,  19 12;  Treasurer,  Agnes  Carter,  19 10. 
After  a  short  business  meeting  President 
Burton  gave  us  a  very  enjoyable  talk 
concerning  his  "One  Idea,"  the  Million 
Doliar  Fund. 

On  December  28  the  annual  luncheon 
was  held  at  the  St.  Paul  Hotel.  Dean 
Comstock  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Two  very  enthusiastic  meetings  have 
taken  place  incident  to  the  organization 
of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  The  preliminary  meeting  was 
December  26  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Balch 
and  the  second  meeting  December  31,  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Alice  McDuffee,  at 
which  time  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Balch 
(Mabel  Severens,  1891);  Vice-president, 
Blanche  W.  Hull,  1902;  Secretary-treas- 
urer, Alice  McDuffee,  1896. 


The  club  is  composed  of  alumnae  and 
young  women  who  have  been  students 
at  the  college  for  one  full  year.  The 
object  of  the  club  will  be  to  further  the 
interests  of  Smith  College  in  every  possible 
way.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  Kala- 
mazoo Club  will  include  all  the  alumnae 
in  Western  Michigan. 

Graduates  of  Smith  College  who  are 
charter  members  of  the  Club  are: — 
Mrs.  Wightman  (Helen  Pease,  1902), 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Balch  (Mabel  Severens,  1891), 
Mrs.  Humphrey  (Constance  McCalmont, 
1896),  Alice  Louise  McDuffee,  1896,  Maude 
L.  White,  1899,  Blanche  W.  Hull,  1902, 
Mrs.  Parkin  (Blanche  Millard,  1906),  and 
Gertrude  Milham,  1910.  There  are  7 
associate  members  who  are  now  attending 
Smith  College. 

The  first  united  effort  of  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Kalamazoo  will  be  to 
raise  money  for  the  Million  Dollar  Endow- 
ment Fund.  To  this  end  Mme.  Aino 
Malmberg,  a  Finnish  novelist  of  much 
culture  and  charm,  will  speak  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Club  in  February. 

The  Fitchburg  Smith  College  Club  had 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  President 
Burton  and  Miss  Jordan  at  a  luncheon 
in  April,  1912.  A  committee  of  the  club 
had  previously  prepared  a  list  of  possible 
donors  to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  in 
Fitchburg  and  vicinity.  During  his  visit 
President  Burton  called  upon  these  men, 
and  several  contributed  substantial  sums. 
At  the  same  time  the  Fitchburg  Club  made 
a  gift  to  the  Fund. 

The  New  York  Smith  College  Club 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  January 
11,  at  Ascham  Hall. 

Dean  Comstock,  who  was  the  chief 
guest  of  the  afternoon,  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund,  and  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  many  alumnae 
who  have  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. She  argued  that  unless  a  superior 
faculty  be  secured  to  a  woman's  college, 
there  is  a  chance  of  its  taking  on  some  of 
the  less  desirable  characteristics  which  exist 
to-day  in  many  of  our  colleges  for  men. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Webb 
from  the  office  of  vice-president  was 
announced,    and    the    election    of    Leola 
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Baird    Leonard,    [909,    to   the   office   of 
assistant   recording  secretary. 

An  organizing  secretary  ha8  been 
engaged  to  keep  the  club  files  complete 
and  accurate,  to  send  out  notices,  and  to 
manage  all  general  correspondence.  The 
club  has  employed  this  secretary  in  con- 
junction with  the  Smith  Students'  Aid 
Society,  and  has  rented  desk  space  for 
her  in  the  offices  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations.     By  this  step  a 


more  efficient  system  of  organization  will 
be  maintained  in  the  future. 

Before  adjourning  to  the  reception  rooms 
for  tea,  a  motion  was  passed  to  telegraph 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Miss  Peck. 

The  Indiana  Smith  College  Club  gave 
a  luncheon  at  the  Country  Club  of  Indian- 
apolis on  December  30.  After  the  lunch- 
eon the  musical  burlesque  on  "Julius 
Caesar"  was  given  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. There  are  now  thirty-six  members 
enrolled. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


ALUMNAE  VISITING   COLLEGE 


1896 

Alice  L.  McDuffee 

Oct.      9-1 1 

IOIO 

Louise  K.  Gates 

'     12-14 

IOI2 

Alice  M.  Comstock 

'     12-14 

1909 

Josephine  Whitney  Nixon 

"     14-15 

1912 

Ruth  E.  Binkerd 

"     14-16 

1904 

Hannah  D.  Andrews 

"     13-18 

I9II 

Sara  C.  Evans 

'     14-21 

1912 

Mildred  F.  Ashley 

"     17-21 

1908 

Orlena  Zabriskie  Scoville 

24 

1908 

Katherine  Dauchy 

24 

1908 

Edith  Sinclair  Miller 

24 

1908 

Helen  Harris  Snow 

24 

l88l 

Lucia  C.  Noyes 

"     16-19 

1912 

Ruth  Lawrence 

"     15-18 

1905 

Edith  A.  Roberts 

17 

1894 

Elisa  May  Willard 

"     17-19 

1902 

Ella  Van  Tuyl  Kempton 

18 

1912 

Amy  Hubbard 

"     17-21 

1912 

Louise  Michael 

13 

1912 

Rachel  Mc Knight 

15 

1897 

Bertha  A.  Worden 

19 

1912 

Gwendolyn  Lowe 

20 

I9II 

Jane  Culbertson  Martin 

17 

I9II 

Margaret  Townsend 

17 

1912 

Lucy  K.  Robbins 

18 

1912 

Lucia  M.  Houpt 

19 

I9II 

Winifred  Notman 

21 

I9II 

Rebecca  Smith 

21 

1907 

Bertha  Christiansen 

21 

1908 

Jean  E.  Chandler 

"     18-27 

1897 

Edith  M.  Xoble 

"     22-23 

1895 

Edith  L.  Inman 

"     22-23 

1912 

Isabelle  B.  Cook 

"     23-28 

1906 

Anna  K.  Crosby 

'     24-25 

I9IO 

Edna  T.  Gibson 

"     24-25 

I9IO 

Florence  A.  Grant 

"     24-27 

1910 

Azalia  E.  Peet 

"     25-28 

1910 

Helen  K.  Whiton 

"     25-28 

1912 

Man.'  M.  Ryan 

"     25-28 

1912 

Louise  S.  Benjamin 

"     25-30 

1912 

Mary  E.  Goodnow 

"     25-28 

1912 

Hazel  Hanchett 

"     25-28 

1912 

Evelyn  F.  Alden 

"     25-27 

1912 

Elizabeth  Hazen 

"     25-27 

I9II 

Mary  P.  Little 

26 

1912 

Janet  Baker  Higby 

"     26-27 

1901 

Ellen  T.  Emerson 

28 

1898 

Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 

25 

1897 

Alice  T.  L.  Parsons 

28 

1912 

Miriam  W.  Cragin 

29 

1909 

Eunice  Remington 

"     30-31 

I9II 

Marion  A.  Butler 

Nov.       1-3 

I9IO 

Loraine  Washburn 

i-5 

I9IO 

Helen  G.  Allen 

1-5 

I9H 

Annah  P.  Butler 

2 

I9II 

Katherine  L.  Pond 

2 

I9II 

L.  Caroline  Brown 

2-5 

1886 

Emma  L.  Bradley 

1-3 

1897 

Harriet  Morris 

4 

1911 

Eleanor  Fisher 

Nov.          6 

1912 

Rose  Star  in 

2-7 

1912 

Frances  LeB.  Davis 

8 

1912 

Alice  M.  Kenyon 

8 

1906 

Helena  B.  Alford 

9 

1912 

Mildred  Webster 

11 

1910 

Helen  deLong 

"               12 

1900 

Alma  Hoegh  Ayres 

16 

1906 

Bernice  W.  Dearborn 

16 

1912 

Gertrude  H.  Dunham 

"       I6-I8 

1911 

Katharine  H.  Ames 

'       I5-I6 

1912 

Jeannette  Rinaldo 

'       14-17 

1902 

Elizabeth  L.  Neal 

16 

1902 

Edith  L.  Spencer 

16 

1911 

Beatrice  D.  Cohn 

"       18-24 

1912 

Josephine  Roberts 

"       24-25 

1911 

Marion  A.  Butler 

'       24-2  7 

1907 

Edith  Brander 

30 

1911 

Elizabeth  Duffield 

"       27-DeC 

1912 

Gladys  Baily 

'      30-DeC 

1912 

Alma  W.  Howard 

"      30-DeC 

1889 

May  Goodwin  Avirett 

30 

1912 

Jessie  M.  Stevenson 

'       27-30 

1885 

Mary  Chapman  Hardy 

30 

1885 

Evelyn  Haskell  Dowe 

30 

1912 

Hannah  M.  Griffiin 

30 

1910 

Gladys  E.  Russell 

30 

1911 

Ethel  L.  Cox 

Dec.          2 

1895 

Derfla  Howes  Collins 

2-3 

1911 

Rene  Hubinger  Timm 

3 

1912 

Mary  McNair  Talbott 

9-II 

1910 

Guinevere  Fennell 

14 

1912 

Maude  A.  Young 

14 

1906 

Florence  K.  Root 

"     20-Jan. 

1912 

Mabel  H.  Curtiss 

Jan.        2-4 

1909 

Eleanor  Pickering 

3 

1911 

Helen  Newcomb 

3 

1895 

Mabel  H.  Cummings 

3 

1894 

Minnie  Maud  Pickering 

3 

1909 

Esther  Egerton 

3 

1909 

Lucy  Brooks  Cole 

3 

1912 

Katherine  J.  Bailey 

3 

CLASS  NEWS 

If  each  person  sending  in  news  will  be 
careful  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  and  will  either  typewrite  or  write 
very  legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly 
be  avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names  and 
addresses.  Send  all  news  for  the  April 
Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by 
March  15. 
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1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

No  news  from  1879  except  that  it  is  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Million  Dollar  Fund. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Justina  Robinson  Hill  is  the  head  of  the 
Dickinson  House, — her  daughter  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Class. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  Alice  Brown  has  returned  from  her 
year  abroad,  and  has  opened  her  house 
at  66  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  as  a  home 
for  girls  who  are  studying  in  special  schools 
or  courses  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Freeman  is  spending  the  win- 
ter with  her  mother  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1 88 1    has  three  daughters  at  Smith: — 
Marion  Hines,  1913,  and  Marguerite  Dan- 
iell  and  Bertha  Conn,  1914. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver, 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

Dr.  Eveline  Dickinson  went  last  No- 
vember to  the  Bournewood  Hospital, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  where  she  is  holding  the 
position  of  assistant  physician  during  sev- 
eral months  of  reorganization. 

Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Spahr  (Jean  G.  Fine),  is  at  home  in 
Princeton  N.  J.,  recovering  after  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Class  at  Smith. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard  expects  to  spend  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1913  in  England. 

Edith  Leach  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  School  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.     Her  address  is  269  Court  St. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States 
to  see  her  parents  in  Chicago,  Charlotte  R. 
Willard  has  returned  to  her  work  in  Mar- 
sovan,  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Tappan,  husband  of  Ella 
Stetson  Tappan,  ex- 1883,  died  in  New 
York  last  October  after  an  illness  of  only 
two  days. 


1884 

Class  secretary — Caroline  B.  Sargent,  4 
Hawthorne  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  78 
Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Quarterly  knows 
the  present  address  of  Katherine  G.  Brews- 
ter the  secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed of  it. 

Katharine  Woodward,  who  has  lived  at 
Wallace  House  on  the  campus  during  all 
the  years  she  has  been  teaching  at  the 
college,  is  now  occupying  the  house  she  has 
built  for  herself  at  10  West  Street. 
1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

"The  Optimist's  Year  Book"  by  Annie 
Russell  Marble  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive books  of  the  holiday  season.  It  is 
published  by  Thomas  V.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foote  (Harriet  Risley) 
of  Devereaux,  Mass.,  who  is  an  authority 
in  this  country  on  rose  culture,  lectured 
recently  before  the  Garden  Association  in 
Newport,  upon  the  subject  "The  great  ad- 
vance made  by  Hybridists  in  the  Varieties 
and  Classes  of  Roses." 
1887 

Class  secretary — Clara  M.  Reed,  54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Our  alumnae  trustee,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bald- 
win, Jr.  (Ruth  Bowles)  spent  the  autumn 
in  England. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Ellen  L.  Wentworth,  2 
Lincoln  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

The  California  members  of  1888  who 
worked  last  year  for  the  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment bear  testimony  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
has  had  upon  the  character  of  elections 
and  upon  the  women  themselves  by  im- 
proving the  tone  of  women's  gatherings 
everywhere. 

Lilian  DuBois  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles 
served  as  delegate  to  her  county  conven- 
tion, and  during  the  campaign  joined  the 
original  Jane  Addams  chorus  that  sang  at 
all  the  big  Progressive  meetings.  Her  ad- 
dress is  now  4333  Willowbrook  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
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Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  of  San  Francisco 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  a  Montessori  class  in  the 
Normal  School,  with  the  idea  of  studying 
this  method  versus  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary school  work,  to  decide  what  its  con- 
tribution is  to  education. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Weiser  (Lucy  Brooks)  is 
spending  the  winter  with  her  husband  and 
daughters  at  Orange  City,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Martin  J.  Hutchens,  Jr.  (LeilaKen- 
nedy)  has  been  very  active  this  past  year 
in  philanthropic  work  through  the  Hins- 
dale Club.  Last  summer  she  organized  a 
playground  under  professional  supervision 
and  has  seen  it  develop  this  winter  into  a 
social  center. 

The  correct  address  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Howe 
(Annie  Kellogg)  is  410  Rossmore  Av., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  and  that  of  Daisy  L. 
Blaisdell  is  908  West  Nevada  St.,  Urbana, 
111. 

Mrs.   G.  E.  Fisher   (Martha   Plack)    is 
spending  the  winter  in  Berlin  with  her  hus- 
band and  children.     Her  present  address 
is  Jenaerstrasse  24,  Wilmersdorf,  Berlin. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

[The  secretary  writes  that  there  is  no 
news.    Will  not  1889  see  that  there  is  some 
before  the  next  Quarterly?] 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Earle  (Jennie  May 
Perry)  died  on  October  31.  She  had  not 
been  well  for  some  time,  but  her  death 
came  quite  suddenly  at  her  late  home,  940 
Grattan  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lillian  Jameson  was  married  on  June  8 
to  Professor  Robert  Hallowell  Richards. 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.   Miller  (Elizabeth  N. 
Cravath)  is  the  newly  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Round-Robin.      Mrs.   Miller's  ad- 
dress is  Olivet,  Mich. 
1891 

Mrs.  John  G.  Albright,  730  West  Ferry 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Anna  H.  Billings  is  care 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway,  N.Y. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 


1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Please  re-read  the  Class  Letter  and 
act  on  the  suggestions  concerning  photo- 
graphs, college  souvenirs,  and  so  forth. 
Plans  for  our  Twentieth  Reunion  are  well 
under  way;  it  is  going  to  be  the  best  one 
we  have  ever  had ! 

Grace  Ward  is  president  of  the  Middle- 
sex Woman's  Club  of  Lowell,  a  club  with 
six  hundred  members. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Tuck  (Ella  Adams)  is  serv- 
ing her  second  year  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Florence  Sabin  is  planning  to  go 
abroad  in  the  spring  to  study. 

Mary  Hamilton  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  and  Social  Condi- 
tions of  the  California  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs. 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Lewis  (Bessie  Wil- 
liams) has  moved  to  LaGrange,  111.  Her 
address  is  79  South  Seventh  St. 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Walker  (Helen  Whitman) 
will  be  at  Hotel  Gadsden,  Douglas,  Ariz., 
until  June.  Her  permanent  address  is 
care  Capt.  K.  W.  Walker,  Ninth  Cavalry, 
War  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  address  of  Abigail  W.  Clark  is  11 
Joy  St.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Sumner  E.  W.  Kittelle  (Anna 
L.  Sigsbee,  ex- 1893)  is  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Her  husband, 
Com'd'r  Kittelle,  is  stationed  there  for 
the  present. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden, 
Creed  Av.,  Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

During  the  past  six  months  a  re-elec- 
tion of  officers  has  been  held,  with  the 
following  results: 

President,  Gertrude  Gane;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Mary  B.  Fuller;  Secretary,  Sarah  E. 
Bawden;  Treasurer,  Clara  M.  Greenough. 

In  order  to  make  a  complete  canvas 
of  the  class,  both  the  nominations  and  the 
elections  were  conducted  by  ballot  through 
the  mail,  under  supervision  of  the  follow- 
ing committee, — elected  for  the  purpose 
at  an  informal  class  meeting  in  North- 
ampton in  June,  1910 — :  Martha  Mason, 
chairman,  Grace  Smith  Jones,  and  Sarah 
E.    Bawden.     The   new  officers   want   to 
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begin,  at  once,  plans  for  the  next  reunion 
in  19 14,  which  they  desire  to  make  even 
better  than  the  former  good  ones. 

Juliet  Hammond  sends  a  Paris  address 
"until  the  reunion!" 

Harriet  Ruger  Longdon  has  recently 
been  made  National  Superintendent  of 
the  Young  People's  Department  of  the 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
with  her  office  in  the  College  of  Missions 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ruth  A.  Warren  is  teaching  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Address  until  June,  501 
West  121  St. 

Mrs.  Bradley  M.  Davis  (Annie  E. 
Paret)  has  a  daughter,  Margery  French, 
born  October  17,   19 12. 

Mrs.  Lester  H.  Beal  (Rose  Fairbank) 
has  a  daughter,  Annette,  born  October 
15,  1912. 

Copies  of  "Love  in  Umbria"  by  Lucy 
Heald  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Robert  A.  W7oods, 
14  Bond  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  McDuffee  and  her  mother  spent 
the  summer  in  coaching  and  motoring  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  This 
winter  her  time  is  occupied  with  clubs, 
charities,  pupils  in  voice  and  expression, 
and  in  recital  work.  A  newspaper  report 
of  one  of  her  recitals  speaks  most  enthus- 
iastically of  Miss  McDuffee's  readings  to 
musical  accompaniments. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Clyde  W.  Broomell  (Grace  Browne) 
reports  a  summer  in  northwestern  Colo- 
rado, stopping  in  El  Paso  for  two  weeks 
on  her  return. 

Anna  Carhart  has  been  obliged  to  give 
up  her  church  work  on  account  of  illness 
and  is  spending  the  winter  in  Washington 
with  her  sister.     Address,  3027  Q  St. 

Alice  K.  Fallows  was  starting  east  from 
California  in  November,  and  expected  to 
be  in  New  York  after  December  15. 
Address,  202  West  103  St. 

Mrs.  LeRoy  P.  Guion  (Ellen  Lormore) 


spent  July  and  August  camping  in  a 
canon  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  She 
wishes  she  "might  have  had  all  '97  there 
to  a  campfire  dinner." 

Mrs.  Robert  Jenkins  (Ruth  Jenkins) 
has  a  daughter,  Barbara  Burrill,  born 
September  25,  1912. 

Mrs.  George  Hamilton  (Stella  Morse) 
says  to  the  secretary,  "If  you  ever  hear 
of  any  (of  our  classmates)  coming  this 
way,  please  tell  them  to  look  me  up." 
Her  address  is  981  Fremont  St.,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal. 

Ruth  Huntington  sends  a  picture  postal 
showing  a  tidy  little  building,  the  new 
workshop  at  the  Hindman  School,  which 
she  built  last  year,  and  where  she  operates 
now. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Miller  (Edith  Sligh)  has 
left  Milwaukee,  and  is  living  this  winter 
at  245  Prospect  PI.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Parker  (Katharine  Lahm) 
after  a  summer  at  St.  Germain,  is  in  Paris 
for  the  winter.  Capt.  Parker  has  been 
permitted  to  follow  the  two  years'  course 
at  the  French  War  College.  Her  address 
is  42  Avenue  Charles  Floquet,  Paris. 

Mrs.  Garrett  W.  Pier  (Adelaide  Wilson) 
is  still  traveling,  now  toward  Egypt.  Her 
address  is  care  Munroe  &  Co.,  7  Rue 
Scribe,  Paris. 

Edith  C.  Williams  is  teaching  at  Lasell 
Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Barbara  Louise,  was  born 
December  29,  1912  to  Mrs.  Moodybell 
(Yes,  that  is  really  the  name)  S.  Bennett 
(Grace  Page). 

Alice  Bell,  ex- 1897,  has  been  studying 
art  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mrs.  Willis  Butler  (Mary  Wales,  ex- 
1897,)  is  now  living  at  15  Lanark  Rd., 
Brookline. 

Ada  Comstock  addressed  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  New  York  on  Saturday, 
January  11.  Before  the  meeting  a  lunch- 
eon was  given  in  her  honor  by  members 
of  '97  living  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity 
(including  Philadelphia!). 

Louise  Rogers'  address  is  122  Pierre- 
pont  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Lucy  Stoddard  returned  from  Paris 
Hill  in  November,  much  improved  in 
health.  She  was  able  to  be  at  the  '97 
luncheon  in  New  York,  January  11. 
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Mrs.  John  G.  Talcott  (Florence  White) 
writes  that  she  is  much  better,  but  will 
remain  at  Saranac  until  spring. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Valentine  (Albertine  Fler- 
shem)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Jane,  January  2,  1913. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Hiram  R.  Hulse 
(Frances  Seymour)  is  now  Archdeaconry 
of  Orange,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Her  husband 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Orange  last 
winter. 

Jessie  W.  Lockett  has  returned  to  Paris. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Erving  (Emma  Lootz) 
sends  the  good  news  that  her  small  boy, 
Henry,  has  recovered  from  his  long  and 
serious  illness,  and  "continues  to  thrive." 

At  the  suggestion  of  vice-president 
Josephine  Sewall  Emerson,  '97  is  meeting 
occasionally  for  luncheon  at  the  College 
Club  in  Boston.  The  first  of  these  gath- 
erings on  November  I,  was  a  delight  to 
those  who  were  present.  Dean  Comstock 
was  the  guest  of  honor  and  president  Alice 
Lord  Parsons  made  a  flying  trip  from  New 
York  on  purpose  to  be  present.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  class  presided  and  twenty- 
seven  of  us  gathered  around  tables  which 
were  festive  with  yellow  chrysanthemums 
from  a  loyal  '97  garden. 

A  report  of  the  February  luncheon 
must  wait  until  the  next  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. 

The  list  of  those  to  whom  notices  are 
sent  includes  about  forty-five,  one  third 
being  ex-*97s  whose  expressed  interest 
is  much  appreciated.  The  committee 
intends  to  notify  everyone  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  Boston,  but  will  wel- 
come the  names  of  any  who  may  have 
been  overlooked.  Such  information  may 
be  sent  to  the  vice-president,  56  William 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

1898  will  hold  its  Fifteenth  Reunion, 
June  13-17,  1913.  Headquarters,  Burn- 
ham  House.  For  rooms  either  there  or 
on  the  campus,  write  Elizabeth  K.  Mul- 
lally,  Burnham  House. 

Alma  Baumgarten  is  in  California  for 
the  winter. 

Lucy  Cable  Bikle  has  compiled  a  book 
called  "The  Voice  of  the  Garden." 


Edith  M.  Esterbrook  will  sail  for  Pan- 
ama on  February  22,  and  have  a  month's 
cruise  among  the  West  Indies. 

"The  Child,"  a  drama  by  Elizabeth 
A.  McFadden,  was  produced  by  Margaret 
Anglin  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,   December  27,   1912. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Craugh  (Leona 
Tarbell)  has  a  son,  John  Carroll,  born 
August    10,    1912. 

Russell,  twin  son  of  Marion  French 
Hawley,  died  December  22,  1912. 

A  daughter,  Henrietta,  was  born  on 
December  18,  1912  to  Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray 
(Henrietta  Seelye). 

1899 

Temporary  Class  secretary — Edith  E. 
Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Strickland  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Henry  Erwin  Allen  of 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Eaton  (Abby  Allen)  has 
a  daughter,  Barbara,  born  May  20,  1912. 

Miriam  Choate,  who  has  been  studying 
at  Columbia  this  winter  under  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science,  has  gone  to  Essex, 
Mass.  to  be  with  her  father. 

Mrs.  Nelson  K.  Moody  (Mary  Hoag) 
has  a  daughter,  Mary  Hoag,  born  October 
31,  1912. 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  King  (Georgianna  Brack- 
ett)  is  living  at  3732  Belleview  Av.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Adeline  Ross  is  a  missionary'  in  the 
Bishop  Randall  Hospital,  Lander,  Wyo. 

Louise  Barber  is  the  Assistant  Pro- 
bation Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Austin  N.  Botsford  (Elizabeth 
Goodwin)  is  living  in  Watertown,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Cameron  (Edith  Buzzell) 
has  a  son,  Harry  Frank,  Jr.,  born  May 
19,  1912,  in  Manila.  The  family  have 
since  moved  to  Maine  where  they  have 
taken  up  apple  growing. 

Any  one  knowing  the  addresses  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Eneboe  (Caroline  Read),  Mary 
Torr,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Winchell  (Grace 
Tobey)  will  please  send  them  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

Helen  Merchant  is  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  Law  &  Thrift  at 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Southwick  House  on  Elm  Street 
has  been  reserved  as  our  Headquarters 
for  the  fifteenth  reunion  in  June,  19 14. 
Make  your  plans  now  to  be  there.  Fur- 
ther announcements  will  be  made  in  the 
Quarterly. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Millard  C.  Hum- 
stone,  24  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  luncheon  for  members  of  the  class 
living  in  or  near  Boston  was  given  at  the 
College  Club  on  December  6.  It  was  a 
most  successful  reunion,  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  another  in  the  spring. 
Thirteen  members  of  the  class  were 
present:  Anne  Hincks,  Pamelia  Adams, 
Harriet  Goodwin  Floyd,  Mary  Wilder 
Kent,  Jennie  Edgcomb,  Edith  Elwell 
Rouse,  Harriet  Huffman  Miller,  Ethel 
Fish  Eldridge,  Amey  Kingman,  Mabelle 
Lewis,  Frances  Sargent,  Kate  Puffer,  and 
Sybil  Shaw  Trull. 

Katharine  Barton  has  a  position  with 
the  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Com- 
sumers'  League. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Otto  A.  Poirier 
(Leslie  Mitchell)  on  January  1,  1913.  The 
baby  weighed  ten  pounds. 

Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Trull  (Sybil  Shaw)  has 
been  interesting  herself  in  the  Gordan 
method  of  teaching  reading,  a  method 
based  on  "sound  study,"  necessitating 
the  training  of  eye,  ear,  and  vocal  organs. 
She  has  applied  this  method  with  great 
success  to  the  instruction  of  her  own  little 
daughter. 

Frances  Sargent  has  a  position  in  the 
financial  department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in 
Boston. 

A  third  child,  Eleanora,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Hutchinson  (Virginia 
Mellen),  November  15,  1912. 

A  fourth  child,  Margaret  Maxwell,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  John  Kirkland  Clark  (Mar- 
garet Holbrook,  ex- 1900),  November  II, 
1912. 

The  following  changes  of  address  are  to 
be  noted: 

Mrs.  Louis  R.  Longworthy  (Grace 
Parker),    Prospect   St.,   Wollaston,   Mass. 

Mrs.  Martin  M.  Post  (Charlotte  Marsh), 
98  June  St.,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Mrs.      William      Dunham      Vanderbilt 


(Sarah  Sanderson),  527  West  121  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Kirkland  Clark  (Margaret 
Holbrook),  15  Saint  Nicholas  PI.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Meta  E.  Bentley,  1104  Park  PI.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  class  secretary  has  received  a 
number  of  postal  cards  from  members  of 
the  class  which  read  as  follows:  "All 
same  as  in  the  last  register,"  or,  "Same 
as  last  year."  She  is  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  all  the  handwritings  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
class  to  identify  those  who  have  sent  her 
this  information.  Please  be  so  good,  dear 
1901,  as  to  sign  your  communications! 

Information  about  the  following  girls 
is  asked: 

Katherine  Louise  Brown,  ex-1901; 
Elvenia  Jackson,  ex-1901;  Amy  Ruth 
Kelly,  ex-1901;  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Lauder, 
(Harriet  Eames,  ex-1901);  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Packard,  (Avis  Kendall,  ex-1901); 
Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Snow  (Grace  Larmouth); 
Cornelia  C.  Taylor,  ex-1901;  Florence 
Vale,  ex-1901. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Bartter  (Frances  Buf- 
fington)  has  returned  to  Manila,  and  her 
new  address  is  1023  Calle  Magdalena, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

Felice  Bowns,  ex-1901,  is  spending  a 
few  months  in  Costa  Rica. 

Annie  Buffum's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Williams  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
is  announced.  The  marriage  is  expected 
to  take  place  this  spring. 

Josephine  Chrysler's  new  address  is 
2538  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Ellen  Emerson  leaves  soon  for  California 
where  her  family  is  spending  the  winter. 
She  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Branch  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. 

Jean  Morron,  after  a  year  in  Europe, 
is  spending  the  winter  in  Philadelphia 
at  2128  Pine  St. 

Florence  A.  Pooke  is  teaching  history 
at  the  Keene  High  School.  Her  address 
is  324  Main  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
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Julia    Wood,    ex-1901,    after    teaching 

two  years  in  the  International  Institute 
for  Girls  in  Madrid,  has  returned  to 
Kansas  City  and  is  teaching  Spanish  in 
one  of  the  high  schools. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Norman  \V.  Bingham 
(Ethel  Stetson)  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  on 
October  18,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Roderick  Potter  (Eleanor 
Hotchkiss)  a  daughter,  Ruth,  on  October 
13,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Sandford  Stoddard  (Hannah 
Johnson)  a  son,  David  Gould,  on  October 
21,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Hiram  Stearns  (Elizabeth 
Scribner  Brown)  a  daughter,  Mary  Lang- 
ford,  February  6,  1912. 

Died. — Mr.  Robert  L.  Scales,  husband 
of  Laura  Lord,  in  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
on  October  19,  1912. 

Melvin,    daughter    of    Mrs.    Frederick 
Strong  (Clara  Knowlton),  on  October  25, 
19 1 2,  aged  one  year. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Adah  Blackwell,  ex-1902,  was  married 
April  10  to  Alexander  Sutherland  Ander- 
son. Address,  1023  Thorndale  Aw, 
Chicago,  111. 

Clara  Gerrish  Barstow  is  very  success- 
ful in  the  role  of  assistant  to  Miss  Faul- 
haber  in  her  dancing  school,  and  has 
private  classes  of  her  own  in  and  around 
Boston. 

Mary  Glover  is  the  class  leader  in 
Boston  for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund. 
Address,  550  Centre  St.,  Newton,   Mass. 

Frances  Valentine  has  given  up  active 
farming  for  a  while  and  has  returned  to 
work  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  She 
is  now  in  Philadelphia  inspecting  factories. 

Ethel  Fernald  in  the  morning  is  acting 
as  secretary  for  the  Society  for  Restricting 
Immigration,  and  in  the  afternoon  is 
secretary  for  Dr.  Dexter  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Rachael  Berenson  Perry  with  her 
family  has  returned  home  after  spending 
a  year  in  Italy. 

Florence  Clexton  Hall  is  at  work  in 
The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
in  Boston.  Her  new  address  is  148 
Hemenway  St.,  Boston. 


Edith  Souther  in  St.  Louis  gave  a  tea 
for  Ethel  deLong,  1 901,  on  December  31 
at  which  Miss  deLong  spoke  of  her  work 
in  the  Kentucky  mountains. 

Edith  Wells'  permanent  address  for 
the  next  three  years  is  care  of  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Tientsin,  China,  via  Siberia. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brown, 
Jr.,  (Edith  Brown)  a  son,  Stuart  Gerry, 
on  April  13,  1912. 

To  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Semple  (Margery 
Ferriss)  a  son,  Hugh  Ferriss,  on  July  22, 
1912.  Her  new  address  is  5571  Cabanne 
Av.,  St.  Louis. 

To  Mrs.  George  W.  Pettengill  (Ethel 
Stratton)  a  son,  Lawrence  Stratton,  on 
November  4,   19 12. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  15 
North  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Reunion  Notice 

Applications  for  rooms  at  Commence- 
ment time,  either  on  the  campus  or  in  the 
class  headquarters,  the  Southwick  House, 
should  be  sent  to  May  Hammond,  222  Elm 
St.,  Northampton. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  McBride  (Elizabeth  Viles) 
has  a  daughter,  Esther  H.,  born  May  2, 
1912,  at  Sholapur,  India. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen  Ward 
(Alice  Bookwalter)  has  been  changed  to 
Valvettiturai,  Ceylon. 

Mabel  Griffith  Edwards's  wedding  trip 
last  June  was  a  two-hundred  mile  walk- 
ing trip  through  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. They  saw  "no  white  people  but 
glorious  scenery." 

For  the  last  year  Florence  Rumsey  has 
been  acting  principal  of  the  girls'  school 
in  Himeji,  Japan,  where  she  has  been 
stationed  for  several  years.  WTith  the 
return  of  the  principal  in  October  she 
was  able  to  return  to  her  own  work,  out- 
side the  school,  of  carrying  on  children's 
Bible  classes  meeting  once  a  week.  She 
has  already  eleven  of  these  which  are 
being  taught  by  girls  in  the  school. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Bodell  (Eleanor  Putnam) 
has  a  daughter,  Mymarda,  born  April  6, 
1912,  in  Lahaina,  Maui,  H.  I. 

Leolyn  Smith  Beard  was  married  on 
August  1,  1912,  to  Professor  W'illiam  S. 
Morgan,  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  Divinity 
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School,     Berkeley,     Cal.     Address,     1639 
La  Loma  Av.,  Berkeley. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Warren  Sherman  Hayden 
(Elizabeth  Strong)  a  daughter,  Eleanor, 
December  27,  1912. 

Ella  Warren  was  married  to  John  Ed- 
ward Norman  on  January  9,  1913,  in 
Peoria,  111. 

Fanny  Hastings  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
are  spending  the  winter  in  England  with 
Lucy  Hastings  (Mrs.  W.  N.  Horsfall). 
Address,  care  Staff  Surgeon  W.  N.  Hors- 
fall R.  N.,  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  The  Hard,  Portsea,  Hants, 
England.     [Whatever  does  it  all   mean!] 

Mrs.  L.  Sherman  Aldrich  (Betty  Knight) 
and  Edith  Hill  were  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  1903  at  the  Chicago  Smith  lunch- 
eon in  December. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Sabin  (Mary 
Hickok)  a  son,  Geo.  Millar  Sabin,  Jr.,  in 
November. 

Forty-five  volumes  including  the  writ- 
ings of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and 
Tyndall,  in  best  edition,  have  been  given 
to  the  Department  of  Biology  at  Smith 
College  by  Mrs.  L.  Sherman  Aldrich 
(Betty  Knight). 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Born  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lillard  (Ethel 
Hazen)  a  daughter,  Virginia,  August  7, 
1912. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Percy  Bridgman 
(Olive  Ware)  is  68  Fayerweather  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grace  Potter  Reynolds  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  W.  Merton  Rice  of 
Stamford,  Ct.  Mr.  Rice  graduated  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1902. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Otis  Pike  (Belle  Lupton) 
a  daughter,  Belle  Lupton,  May  22,  1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Westcott  (Sophia 
Burnham)  a  daughter,  Sarah  Read,  Octo- 
ber 20,   1912. 

Grace  M.  Norris  is  recording  secretary 
of  the  College  Club  in  Boston. 

Born  to  Mrs.  George  N.  Pease  (Alice 
Boutwell)  a  son,  Bradford  Norman, 
March  2,   1912. 

Bertha  Irving  spent  last  summer  in 
Europe    with    the    Bureau    of    University 


Travel.  She  was  in  Italy,  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Switzerland. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Thompson 
(Anna  Kincaid)  a  daughter,  Kate  Harris, 
January  20,  1912. 

Ella  J.  Casey  made  her  second  trip  to 
Europe  last  summer,  with  the  aim  of 
perfecting  her  French.  She  traveled  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Born  to  Mrs.  P.  Mcdonough  (H.  C. 
Monaghan)  a  daughter,  Helen  Cecelia, 
August  27,  1912. 

Died.— Mrs.  P.  Mcdonough  (H.  C. 
Monaghan)  August  28,  1912. 

Married. — Louise  Evans  to  Edward 
Thurston  Hiscox,  November  14,   1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Harry  Miller  (Olive 
Beaupre)  a  daughter,  Virginia  Beaupre, 
December  30,  1912. 

Winifred  Rand  is  resident  nurse  this 
winter  at  Lincoln  House,  Emerald  St., 
Boston. 

Ethel  Swan's  address  is  785  Plymouth 
St.,  Abington,  Mass. 

Mabel  Barkley,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  the  social  secretary  at  the 
Berkeley  Infirmary,  has  recently  been 
given  the  title  of  superintendent  of  that 
Institution.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
she  is  organist  and  choir  mistress  of  the 
church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Waburn. 
She  is  living  in  a  model  tenement  at  338 
Charles  St. 

Sallie  Tannahill,  ex- 1904,  is  still  in- 
structor in  art  at  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  This  winter,  with  eight 
other  girls,  Katherine  Forest,  1905, 
among  them,  she  has  started  a  Studio 
Shop,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  Av.  and 
56  St.,  "  where  quaint,  beguiling,  and  beau- 
tiful things  are  for  sale,"  and  orders  are 
taken  for  illustrations,  bookplates,  interior 
decoration,  etc. 

Rev.  Elmer  Weld — Margaret  Duryee's 
husband — was  killed  by  a  motor-bus  in 
London,  June  17,  1912.  She  is  living  at 
149  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn,  and  giving 
most  of  her  time  to  work  in  the  church 
of  which  he  was  rector. 

The  secretary  would  like  information 
as  to  the  addresses  of  the  following  girls: — 

Flora  Bowley,  Emilie  Creighton  (Mrs. 
A.  T.  Gould),  Annie  Denham  (Mrs.  Chas. 
Pimper),  Grace  Haworth   (Mrs.   A.    Ker- 
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shaw),  Fannie  Oakman  (Mrs.  C.  B. 
Spinney),  Helen  F.  Plaisted,  Ella  L. 
Schenk,  Mary  A.  Waite. 

Ex- 1904 — Jeannette  Davison,  Julia  Fay, 
Blanche  Hargrcaves,  Stella  Hastings, 
Maria  Lynch  (Mrs.  David  Campbell), 
Jessica  Marcley,  Jeannette  Meyer,  Flor- 
ence Newcomb  (Mrs.  Wm.  Mather), 
Katherine  A.  Yogel,  Clara  Waterman. 
1905 

Class    secretary- — Marie    L.     Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Call  to  Arms 

How  may  1905  girls  are  subscribers  to 
the  Quarterly?  This  is  a  very  pertinent 
question  with  us  at  the  present  time,  for, 
partly  because  of  our  president's  earnest 
desire  that  we  as  a  class  stand  staunchly 
together  in  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to 
the  college, — "tho  other  interests  may 
have  seemed  to  thrust  our  college  loyalty 
into  the  background,  1905  is  only  waiting 
to  hear  the  rallying  call,"  she  says — and 
partly  because  we  have  at  hand  a  new 
organ  to  make  use  of  and  support,  namely 
the  Quarterly,  a  Publicity  Committee 
is  forming,  with  the  idea  of  enabling  us 
to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  one 
another.  By  means  of  the  Quarterly 
this  committee  will  act  as  a  distributing 
centre  for  news  of  the  class,  news,  it  is 
hoped,  not  only  distinctly  matrimonial 
in  nature,  but  pertaining  also  to  any 
phase  of  our  days'  experiences  that  we 
wish  to  pass  on  to  interested  clasmates. 
We  can  make  this  department  a  most 
vital  factor  in  our  class  life  if  we  will! 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  give  the  membership 
of  the  committee.  There  will  be,  how- 
ever, one  member  in  each  section  of  the 
country,  to  whom  items  of  news  can  be 
sent.  Any  member  of  the  class  who  does 
not  hear  personally  from  one  of  the  com- 
mittee before  the  next  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly appears,  is  asked  to  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Bertha 
Lovell,  50  Rutland  Sq.,  Boston,  of  the 
omission. 

Can  we  not  find  in  our  hearts  something 
of  the  fervor  of  the  old  days,  and  bring 
to  the  Quarterly  now  the  spirit  we  had 
"when  at  first  we  came  to  college"? 

Within  a  few  weeks  notice  will  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  1905  that  the  class  tax 


for  the  years  ending  June  1912  and  June 
1913  is  due;  the  tax  is  but  twenty-five 
cents  a  year,  and  our  treasury  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  Therefore  please  consider  this 
an  urgent  appeal  for  funds!  Only  121 
out  of  our  199  members  sent  in  their 
half  dollars  for  the  years  1910  and  191 1. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  78  for  whose  money 
the  treasury  is  still  waiting,  Florence 
Fisher  Jackson  will  notify  you  of  the  fact, 
and  she  will  be  delighted  to  receive  from 
you  a  dollar  instead  of  fifty  cents  when 
she  collects  the  dues  for  the  present  year. 
We  must  have  money  in  our  treasury  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  work  together 
efficiently  as  a  class. 

Married. — Linda  Harding  to  John  T. 
Hackett.  Address,  The  Kenniston,  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario,  Can. 

Ruth  B.  Johnson  to  Edward  Winslow 
Campion,  November  16.  Address,  1246 
Eastwood  Av.,  Columbus,  O. 

Verna  Harris  to  William  R.  T.  Ewen, 
Jr.  Address,  1316  Judson  Av.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Sarah  T.  Rees'  address  is  care  Miss 
Helen  Tetlow,   Kanazawa,   Kaga,  Japan. 

Alice  Evans  is  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  Milwaukee  Downer  Acad- 
emy. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Haskell  (Blanche 
Valentine)  has  a  son,  George  D.  Haskell, 
Jr.,  born  October  15,  1912. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Lapham  (Edna  Capen) 
is  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  she  expects 
to  remain  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Mrs.  Roger  D.  Lapham  (Helen  Abbott) 
is  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Lucy  Macdonald  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Herman  C.  Pitts,  M.D. 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Marion  Pooke  has  finished  her  course 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
School,  and  has  been  given  the  privilege 
of  occupying  the  studio  at  the  Museum, 
where  she  is  now  engaged  in  portrait 
painting. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Reynolds  took  her  A.M.  degree 
at  Boston  University  in  June,  1912,  the 
subject  of  her  thesis  being  "Principles  of 
Expression  in  Music  and  Literature." 
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Married. — J.  Blanche  Willard  to  Wal- 
ter Karragh  Parkin,  January  18,  1913. 
Mr.  Parkin  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.     They  will  live  in  Niles,  Mich. 

Susan  Tanner  to  Harold  Larkin,  Sep- 
tember 28.  Address,  56  Walnut  St., 
Winsted,  Ct. 

Edith  Moore  to  Eben  Atwood,  October 
16,  19 12.     Winter  home,  2732  Irving  Av. 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith, 
123  Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Marie  C.  Adsit  is  Dean  of  Women  at 
Belbeone   College,    Omaha,    Neb. 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Condit  (Marion  Carr) 
has  changed  her  address  to  2078  East  90 
St.,   Cleveland,   O. 

Cherrie  Duffey  is  a  member  of  the 
Smith  College  faculty  in  the  chemistry 
department. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Francis  Rice  (Elsie 
Pritchard)  is  1 7 10  East  Harrison  Av., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Norman  Cushman 
(Madeline  Porter)  is  Ridgefield  Rd., 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Married. — Edna  Bulkley  Wood  to  Ar- 
thur Williamson  on  October  12,  1912. 

Mary  Brooks  Pratt  to  Oliver  Cameron 
Shiras,  June  15,  1912. 

Elinor  Daniels  to  Philip  Washburn, 
June  25,  1912.  Address,  King's  Park, 
L.  I. 

Born. — A  son,  Allen  Bevins  Reed,  Jr., 
June  11,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Allen  B.  Reed 
(Elizabeth  Moorhead). 

A  child,  Solglad  Burtch,  November  1, 
1912,  to  Mrs.  John  Burtch  (Esther  Howe). 

Amy  Cowing  Scott,  April  7,  1912, 
second  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Scott 
(Ruth  Cowing). 

Jean  Alexander  Mason,  April  19,  1912, 
second  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Mason  (Marian  Dana). 

A  daughter,  Virginia,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Whitney  (Frances  Taylor)  July  10,  1912. 
Address,  72  Commonwealth  Av.,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Marion  Stanley,  to  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Blake,  Jr.  (Margaret  Coe)  Novem- 
ber 7,   1912. 

A  second  daughter  to  Mary  Kern  Tutt 
on  November  3,  1912. 


Died.— Mrs.  Paul  Tutt  (Mary  Kern) 
November  4,  1912. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Edwy  L.  Taylor 
(Helen  Curtis)  is  44  Cold  Spring  St., 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

Married. — Mabel  Koch  to  Fred  G. 
Heuchling.  Address,  13 10  Glendale  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

At  a  yellow  and  white  luncheon,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Mabel  Keener  to  Forster  Mitchell 
Walker,  Stevens  Tech  1907. 

Louise  DeForest  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Veryard  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Chinese  students  in 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elinor  Goodridge  is  doing  interior 
decorating.  Address,  429  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ida  Barney  is  assistant  in  mathematics 
at  Smith  College.  Address,  8  Paradise 
Rd.,  Northampton. 

Adelene  R.  Hill  is  teaching  Expression 
at  Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mrs.  Garnett  Ryland  (Lewella  Payne) 
has  a  daughter,  Mary  McClintock,  born 
February  6,  19 12. 

Sarah  H.  J.  Simpson  is  doing  editorial 
work  with  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  West 
32  Street,  New  York. 

Died. — Laura  Homes  Pomeroy  at  Hart- 
ford in  November,  19 12. 

Married. — Margaret  Adelia  Mills  to 
Fritz  Lehmann  October  26. 

Rhoda  O.  Rea  to  W.  Judson  Marsh. 
Address,  225  Raritan  Av.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Louise  P.  Seaman  to  Paul  Ernest 
Miller  November  14.  Address,  510  Pine 
St.,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Q.  Malone  to  Horace  Allen 
October  19.  Address,  11340  Hessler  Rd., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Marjorie  Squire  to  John  F.  Jennings. 
Address,  33  Benedict  Terrace,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

The  1908  girls  around  New  York  City 
are  going  to  give  a  benefit  performance 
for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  on  February 
14.     The  attraction  will  be  Miss  Laurette 
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Taylor  in  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  at  the 
Cort  Theater.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Witherbee 
(Edna  Schell)  is  general  manager. 

Margaret  E.  Sayward  is  Secretary  at 
the  Garland  School  of  Homemaking, 
Boston.  Also  she  is  a  professional  Story 
Teller  of  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  for 
Young  and  Old. 

Edna  Cutter  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Cornell  University.  Address  for  this  year, 
128  Blair  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Bryant  (Louise  Stevens) 
is  in  charge  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Henry  Belden,  Jr.  (Katherine 
Dewalt  Barber)  has  a  son,  Marshall 
Barber,  born  October  2. 

Mrs.  David  J.  McConnell  (Mary  A. 
Bonsall,  ex-1908)  has  a  son,  Charles 
William,  born  July  24,  1912. 

Edna  M.  McCardell  was  married  June 
20,  to  Frank  S.  Leiter.  Address,  940 
Oak  Hill  Av.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Edith  Adele  Cowperthwaite  was  mar- 
ried December  28  to  Harry  Drew  Egbert. 

Gretchen  Moore  was  married  Decem- 
ber 31  to  Roland  Tracy  Will.  Address, 
Linda  Vista  Av.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Nina  Edgerton  Thompson  was  married 
December  31  to  Harold  Fay.  Address, 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Rollin  McCulloch  Gallagher  (Julie 
Goodspeed  Reed)  has  a  son,  Rollin  Mc- 
Culloch Gallagher,  Jr.,  born  last  March. 

Ruth  W.  Henry  is  teaching  at  Kawaia- 
hao  Seminary,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Louise  Keyes  is  teaching  in  the  Broad- 
way High  School,  Seattle.  Address,  213 
Harvard  Av.  North,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Myrtle  Margaret  Mann  is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  Address, 
Ohmstrasse  1  G-h,  Munich,  Germany. 

Married. — Ethel  M.  Hubbard  to  Roy 
F.  Webster.  Address,  820  Addison  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Lucy  K.  Shaffer  is  abroad  for  the  winter. 
Address,  Credit  Lyonnais,  Blvd.  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  France. 

A  son,  George  Claussen  Miller,  2nd, 
was  born  to  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Miller  (Edith 
Sinclair)  on  May  7.  Mrs.  Miller's  ad- 
dress is  234  Irving  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Married. — Amy   King   Everett   to    Dr. 


Lucius  Arthur  Wing.     Address,  925  Park 
Av.,  New  York. 

Sadie  Dora  Allen  was  married  October 
I  to  Josiah  Wood,  Jr.  Address,  Terry- 
ville,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Alva  Morrison  (Amy  Gallagher) 
has  a  daughter,  Sarah  Morrison.  Ad- 
dress, 53  Middle  St.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Nancy,  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Chester  White  Graves  (Ruth  L.  O'Donnel) 
on  February  15,   1912.     Address,  2  Say- 
brooke  PI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Ward- 
well,  156  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Eunice  Remington  was  married  on 
January  4,  1913,  to  Samuel  Bagg  Ward- 
well.  Her  two  sisters,  Constance  Rem- 
ington 1916  and  Ruth  Remington  were 
bridesmaids,  and  among  the  aisle  girls 
were  Rosamond  Kimball,  and  Ruth 
Lowrey.  The  out  of  town  guests  in- 
cluded Gertrude  L.  Robinson  (1910), 
Sally  McMullin  (1910),  Ruth  L.  Strick- 
land (1899),  Mrs.  Henry  Shelton  (Doro- 
thy Camp,  1908),  Gertrude  Bussard  and 
Beth  Crandell,  Abbe  F.  Ferrin  (1910), 
and  Elizabeth  Babcock  (ex-1911). 

Mary  Bowles  is  traveling  abroad  until 
spring.  Address,  care  Brown,  Shipley 
and  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Elizabeth  M.  Wood  is  head  of  the 
English  department  at  Southern  Seminary, 
Buena  Vista,  Va. 

On  October  29,  1912,  a  son,  Roderick 
Hamilton  Sears,  was  born  to  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Sears  (Marguerite 
Hume).  Address,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
Cal. 

A  daughter,  Dorothy  Fuller,  was  born 
October  10,  19 12,  to  Mrs.  George  M. 
Davis  (Bessie  G.  Fuller). 

Alberta  Hawley,  ex- 1909,  was  married 
on  September  10,  1912,  to  J.  A.  Kitts. 
Address,  Gatun,  C.  Z. 

Mabel  Schnurr's  address  is  98  South 
Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Edith  Jarvis  was  thrown  from  her  horse, 
on  Riverside  Drive,  during  the  first  week 
in  November,  and  fractured  her  skull. 
Her  recovery  was  rapid,  and  in  spite  of 
the  after  shock  tt>  her  nervous  system, 
she  is  continuing  to  improve.  She  expects 
to  go  with  her  uncle  on  a  month's  trip 
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to  Panama,  Bermuda,  and  Cuba.  Ruth 
Lowrey  will  go  with  her.  They  will  sail 
from  New  York  February  22  on  S.  S. 
Magentic,  White  Star  Line.  Steamer 
letters  welcome. 

Mary  L.  Palmer  is  spending  the  winter 
traveling  in  the  South  and  West.  Mail 
addressed  Winterton,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  forwarded. 

Louise  C.  Milliken  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Samuel  Hiland  Holden. 

Married. — Sheila  Foster  to  Edgar 
Fletcher  Allen.  Address,  86  County  Rd., 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Blv'd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Mildred  E.  Baxter  announced  her 
engagement  on  November  13,  at  a  lunch- 
eon, to  George  Frederick  Weaver  of  Deer- 
field,  N.  Y.     She  was  married  in  January. 

Katherine  E.  Jenkins  was  married  in 
Keokuk,  la.,  on  October  25,  1912,  to 
Karl  Kiedaisch,  Illinois  University  1910. 

Married. — Elise  S.  Montgomery  to  John 
Case  Taylor  November  5.  Address,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Efriede  Ackermann  is  teaching  Latin 
and  German  at  Barrington,  111. 

Helen  Alcott  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Lansingsburg  High  School,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Alexander  is  assistant  at  Divoll 
branch  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Married. — May  16,  19 12,  Grace  Carolyn 
Ailing  to  Robert  Garrett  DeBow.  Address, 
3620  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,"Pa. 

Louise  Bailey  is  assistant  cataloguer  in 
Connecticut  State  Library. 

Alice  Wardell  Baker  is  fellow  in  Eng- 
lish, Smith  College. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Blodgett  is  teaching  in 
Williamsburg  High  School,  Mass. 

Bertha  Bodine  is  assistant  in  the  music 
department,  Smith  College. 

Nell  Bogart  is  teaching  English  in  West 
Side  High  School,  Waterloo,  la. 

Married. — November  26,  1912,  Helen 
O.  Bradley  to  Hamilton  Brooks  Wood, 
Williams  1910.  Address,  51  Institute  Rd., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Elinor  Brown  is  teaching  in  Somerville 
High  School,  N.  J. 

Married. — November  2,  1912,  Elizabeth 


Brown  to  Perry  Townsend  Coons,  Cornell 
1909. 

Marjorie  Browning  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  Norwich  Free  Academy,  Ct. 

Frederica  Buckley  is  private  secretary 
at  Westover  School,  Middlebury,  Ct. 

Born. — October  14,  1912,  Frederick 
Bushnell  Green,  to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Green 
(Maude  Bushnell). 

Born. — July  19,  1912,  Harold  Francis 
Keyes,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  H.  F.  Keyes  (Evelyn 
Canning). 

Phebe  Carter  is  candidate  for  M.  A.  in 
chemistry  at  Columbia. 

Breta  Childs  is  assistant  in  biology, 
State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Beulah  Cole  is  teaching  physiography  in 
Paterson  High  School,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Dieter  is  a  student  in  the 
training  school  for  nurses,  Mass.  General 
Hospital. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Katharine  Drew  to  Vernon  Anderson 
Smith. 

Born. — June  6,  19 12,  Robert  Milton 
Howes  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Howes  (Ada  L. 
Evans). 

Juanita  Field  is  a  student  at  the  School 
of  Expression  at  Boston.  Address,  Back 
Bay,  P.  O.  box  34.  Please  send  class  dues 
to  her  there. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Helen  Gifford  to  Leon  E.  Varnum. 

Married. — June  1,  19 12,  Christine  Gra- 
ham to  Breckinridge  Long. 

Florence  Grant  is  librarian  and  clerk  in 
the  State  Normal  Training  School,  Willi- 
mantic,  Ct. 

Married. — October  16,  19 12,  Elaine 
Gray  to  Edward  C.  Doyle. 

Elizabeth  Gregory  is  demonstrator  in 
geology,  Smith  College. 

Married. — April  10,  1912,  Harriet  B. 
Hibberd  to  Robert  V.  R.  Bassett. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Kate  Keith  to  Lewis  Lazell  Beeken. 

Effie  Kelso  is  head  of  the  French  de- 
partment at  Moravian  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Alice  McGuire  is  studying  art  in  Paris. 
Address,  88  Boulevard  Port  Royal. 

Gladys  Mendum  is  agent  for  the  Mass. 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. 
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Margaret  Miller  is  doing  volunteer  work 
for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Super- 
vision for  Boys  and  Girls,  Chicago,  111. 

Mabel  Parmelee  is  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  music,  Smith  College. 

Anne  Pigeon  is  assistant  in  zoology, 
Smith  College. 

Engagements  announced.  —  Erminie 
Rost  to  Lewis  Sherman,  Jr. 

Yeoli  Stimson  to  Edward  Harker  Acton. 

Amy  Wallburg  to  Benjamin  Gilbert 
Southwick. 

Eva  Tebbetts  to  George  E.  Robinson. 

Martha  Washburn  to  Cephas  D.  Allin, 
professor  of  political  science,  University  of 
Minn. 

Constance  Watson  to  James  Wendell 
Pollock. 

Caroline  Kennedy  to  Willis  W.  Spring. 

Ellen  Skinner  to  Junius  B.  Hall. 

Married. — September  28,  1912,  Maud 
Woolson  to  Wm.  Hayward  Macurda. 
Address,  150  Elm  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Tei  Ninomiya  is  to  take  up  work  for 
factory  girls  in  Yokohama  under  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Ex-1910 

Married. — December  26, 1912,  Dorothy 
Averill  to  Wm.  G.  Harmon. 

April  17,  1912,  Sarah  Sherwood  to  Rich- 
ard F.  McNett. 

October  16,  1912,  Corah  Wintter  to 
Walter  C.  North. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Change  of  address,  Helen  B.  Fellows, 
173  Summer  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Dorothy  Pearson  to  James 
Trumbull  Abbott  December  31.  Address, 
50  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Pauline  Haskell  to  Samuel  Sutton  Cross- 
man  on  December  30.  Address,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Florence  Plaut  to  Martin  Hartog  of 
Amsterdam.  Her  permanent  address  is 
Okeghem  Str.  6,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Agnes  Senior  to  Murray  Seasongood  on 
November  28.  Her  address  is  371 1  Wash- 
ington Av.,  Avondale,  Cinn. 

Louise  Weems  to  Frank  Prentice  Ab- 
bott, Jr.,  on  November  21.  Address,  78 
Young  St.,  Pelhamwood,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Williams  to  Almuth  Cunning- 


ham Vandiver  on  November  30,  19 12. 
Among  her  bridesmaids  were  Margaret 
Moore  and  Annah  Butler.  Address,  I 
West  64  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Browning  was  married  to  How- 
ard Franklin  Murchie  on  November  2. 
Eleanore  Ide,  Mary  Vidaud,  and  Eleanor 
Goddard  were  among  the  bridesmaids. 
Her  address  this  winter  is  438  West  116 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Case  was  married  to  George  W. 
Pearson  on  November  21.  Marian  Yeaw, 
Eleanor  Mills,  and  Mary  Bates  spent  the 
week  before  the  wedding  with  Edith  and 
they  all  admit  that  Chicago  gave  them  the 
most  wonderful  time  in  their  lives.  One 
who  knows  testifies  to  the  fact  that  they 
weren  't  still  a  minute.  Among  the  brides- 
maids were  Eleanor  Mills,  Mary  Bates, 
and  Helen  Aldrich,  ex-1910.  The  bride's 
two  sisters  were  matrons  of  honor  and 
Betty  Shumacher,  Marian  Yeaw,  and 
Edith  Hill,  1903,  enthusiastically  agree 
that  the  wedding  was  altogether  lovely. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson  are  living  at  The 
Elmwood,  980  Main  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Amos  Rogers  Little  (Edna  Hil- 
burn)  has  a  daughter,  born  in  October. 

Lost. — Marjorie  Bradley,  Hazel  Emily 
Haynes,  and  Fannie  Graham.  Will  the 
finder  return  same  to  the  secretary?  In- 
formation wanted! 

In  October  at  the  Alumnae  Rally  in 
New  York  191 1  presented  "Smacdeth" 
for  the  second  time,  by  request.  It  was 
given  in  fear  and  trembling  because  the 
audience  was  not  a  "Commencement  Au- 
dience" and  many,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1912-ers  had  not  seen  Macbeth  last 
June.  But  they  were  very  kind  to  us! 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  most  of  the 
star  parts  taken  by  the  originals — Hazel 
Gleason,  Elsie  Baskin,  and  Elsa  Detmold; 
Nancy  Barnhart  took  the  place  of  Mary 
Mattis  as  "Fatuff."  The  soldiers  missed 
"Duffie,"  Helen  Miller,  Adine  Williams, 
and  Dwight  Power. 

Welcome  Ayer  is  at  home  (Topeka, 
Kan.)  until  June  or  July. 

Ruth  Barnes  has  been  helping  to  organ- 
ize a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Mansfield,  O. 

Nancy  Barnhart  is  in  New  York  for  the 
winter  studying  art  at  the  New  York  Art 
Students'  League.    Address,  330  West  85 
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St.  Her  home  address  has  been  changed. 
It  is  235  Jefferson  Av.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Anita  Barrett  is  teaching  mathematics, 
sciences,  and  some  history  at  Quassaick 
Hall,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Beardsley  is  teaching  in  St. 
Paul's  School  for  Girls,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Agnes  Bidwell  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Jersey  City  High  School. 

Jessie  Bishop  is  at  home,  doing  a  little 
settlement  work. 

Florence  Blodgett  has  been  taking 
courses  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  this  fall.  At  present  she  is  in 
Florida  for  the  winter.  Address,  Box  475, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Richard  Chute  Potter  (Bertha 
Bodwell)  is  living  in  Racine,  Wis.,  at  Ra- 
cine College. 

Olive  Booth  is  at  home.  Her  address  is 
The  Wood  Norton,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Bowman  is  teaching.  Her  ad- 
dress this  year  is  423  West  St.,  Waukegan, 
111. 

Myra  Breckenridge  is  at  home,  study- 
ing music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
and  is  also  doing  Social  Settlement  Work. 

Arline  Brooks  is  teaching  English  at 
the  Orange  (Massachusetts)  High  School. 
Address,  85  Cheney  St. 

Florence  Bull  is  teaching  in  Center 
School,  Kent,  Ct.  N.  B.  Her  address  is 
Kent,  not  "Bent"  as  is  printed  in  the 
class-book. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Lee  Clifton 
(Gladys  Burgess)  is  Smyrna,  Del. 

Leila  Chapin  is  the  laboratory  assistant 
to  a  firm  of  chemists  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Her  address  is  170  West  123  St. 

Ruth  Colby  taught  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  in  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  until  Christmas. 

Jessica  Crandall  is  clerk  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Education.  Ad- 
dress, 79  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Lois  Cunningham  is  spending  the  win- 
ter with  some  friends  at  "Shady brook 
Farm,"  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mary  Dickinson's  address  is  no  longer 
Whittier  Hall.  It  is  254  West  72  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Duffield  has  been  acting  as 
secretary  to  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  this 
fall. 

Ruth  Everett  is  teaching  English  at  the 


Searles  High  School  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. 

"Peter"  Fielder  is  home  from  abroad, 
where  she  has  been  since  last  August. 

Margaret  Fisher  is  staying  at  home  and 
teaching  occasionally. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  B.  Campfield  Leon- 
ard (Helen  Fitzgerald)  is  855  Lancaster 
Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Her  son,  Jerome 
Campfield,  now  10  months  old,  is  well  and 
happy. 

Genevieve  Fox  has  a  position  in  the 
editorial  department  of  Silver  Burdett  and 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Gottfried  is  teaching  at  the  Misses 
Hebbs'  School  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  James  W.  Nichols 
(Ada  Hallett)  is  care  Larson  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Bellingham,  Wash. 

Ruth  Hawley  is  teaching  in  Suffield,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Nixon  (Marion  Heq- 
uembourg)  is  at  home  in  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Tillie  Hesselberg  is  teaching  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Address,  Meredith  Apart- 
ments. Her  permanent  address  has  been 
changed  to  Winters,  Cal. 

Catharine  Hooper  is  at  home  again 
after  six  months  in  South  America  and 
Europe.    She  is  studying  music. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Timm 
(Rene  Hubinger)  is  827  Elm  St.,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Lila  King  is  assistant  to  the  principal  in 
a  school  at  Knoxboro,  New  York. 

Joyce  Knowlton  is  secretary  to  the 
University  Librarian  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Address,  32  Williams 
St. 

Leonore  Little  is  clerk  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mary  Little  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  Huntington  (Mass.) 
High  School. 

Helen  Lord  is  doing  social  work  at  95 
Rivington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  McCrary  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Cyrus  Boutwell  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

Gertrude  McKelvey  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  George  Canfield  Jones  of 
Chicago. 

Audrey  Mallett  is  Chemical  Pathologist 
at  the  Boston  Dispensary.  Address,  1061 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Florence  Masterman  is  the  Preceptress 
of  the  Nunda  (New  York)  High  School. 

Gladys  Megie  is  teaching. 

Arlyle  Noble  is  the  Bacteriological  Re- 
search Assistant  in  the  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Parke,  Davis,  and  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  high  school  in  St.  Johns- 
ville,  New  York. 

Gladys  Owen  is  at  home,  taking  a  little 
French  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
She  expects  to  go  to  Panama  this  winter. 

Charlotte  Phelps  has  taken  up  trained 
nursing  in  the  Children's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago.  Address,  2322  Orchard 
Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mildred  Plummer  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  William  R.  Wells.  She  is 
traveling  this  winter. 

Katherine  Pond  is  home  after  seven 
months  abroad.  Her  address  this  winter 
is  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Best  (Flora  Ray)  is 
at  home  this  winter.  The  "Best  Class 
Baby"  had  pneumonia  last  fall.  191 1 
hopes  that  she  is  all  right  now! 

Sophronia  Roberts  has  a  gratuitous  con- 
nection with  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  as  visitor,  investigator, 
and  "bank  lady"  of  the  Penny  Provident 
Fund. 

Anna  Rochester  is  the  head  of  the 
primary  department  at  St.  Margaret's 
School  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Aline  Rosenthal  is  reviewing  books  for 
the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Susan  Sawyer  is  studying  music  at 
home. 

Mrs.  Maurice  B.  Saul  (Adele  Scott)  is 
at  home  this  winter.  Address,  Rose 
Valley,   Moylan,   Pa. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Park  West  Allen 
(Dolly  Searle)  is  38  Allen  Av.,  West- 
field,  Mass. 

Ruth  Segur  is  teaching  at  St.  Margaret's 
School  in  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Vita  Slater  is  teaching  history  in  New- 
ton, Kan. 

Alice  Smith  is  in  training  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  New  York. 

Marie  Southard  is  secretary  to  the 
Principal  of  Chauncey  Hall  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Josephine  Thomas  is  studying  violin 
in  Munich.  Address,  Pension  de  Niem, 
Turkenstrasse  104  II.  Munich,  Germany. 
She  expects  to  spend  the  winter  there 
then  to  go  to  France  and  England  for 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1913. 

Marion  Van  Vleck  is  teaching  and  doing 
secretarial  work  at  Rye  Seminary,  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

Anna  Walsh  is  teaching  history  and 
arithmetic  in  the  Central  Grammar 
School,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Mabel  Ward  is  acting  as  volunteer 
traveling  student  secretary  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  Ohio.  She  is  Mable  E.  Stone's 
(1909)  assistant  and  visits  student  Y.  W. 
C.  A.s  in  the  Ohio  colleges. 

Dorothy  Weber  is  teaching  English  in 
the  high  school  at  Salt  Lake  City,  U. 

Marjorie  Wesson  is  still  abroad.  Her 
address  is  care  of  Wesson  Gesellschaft 
m.  b.  H.,  Erste  Seehafenstrasse,  Harburg 
E.,  Germany.  She  has  been  traveling 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  She  may  come  home  in 
the  spring. 

Adine  Williams  is  taking  the  course  at 
the  Northampton  Business  College. 

Carolyn  Woolley  spent  last  summer  in 
Labrador,  teaching  school  at  Forteau, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grenfell  Mission. 
She  is  at  home  now. 

Esther  Wyman  is  at  home  doing  various 
kinds  of  civic  work. 

Another  list  of  "at  home  1911'ers": 
Maud  Alexander,  Lesley  Church,  Ethel 
Cox,  Helen  Earle,  Florence  Elliot,  Emilie 
Heffron,  Jeanette  Kennedy,  Gertrude 
Lyford,  Alma  Lyman,  Marion  Moore, 
Charlotte  Perry,  Helen  Rose,  Helen 
Sprague,  Sara  Sugarman,  Sadie  Sweet, 
Julia  Todd,  Marie  Zulich. 

Ex-1911 

Married. — Hazel  Keim  to  Lewis  Lep- 
man  on  January  1,  1913.  Address,  41 17 
Grand   Boulevard,    Chicago,    III. 

Louise  Rowley  to  J.  Blaine  Korrady,  on 
April  6,  19 12.  Address,  6202  Lexington 
Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Births. — Mrs.  Richmond  Dana  Wood 
(Margaret  Atwater)  a  daughter,  Dorothy, 
born  October  24,  1912.     Second    child. 

Mrs.    Edward    W.    Kidder    (Marjorie 
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Clutia)    a    daughter,    Ruth    Irma,    born 
July  2,  1912.     Third  child. 

Mrs.  Lester  F.  Gilbert  (Josephine  Hoyt) 
a  son,  Frederick,  born  May  2,  1912. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Linen,  Jr.  (Genevieve 
Tuthill)  a  son,  James  A.  Linen  III,  born 
June  20,  1912. 

Lillian  Brigham  is  a  senior  at  the  Sar- 
gent School  for  Physical  Education. 

Evelyn  Jones  is  with  Belasco  in  New 
York.  At  present  she  is  with  "The 
Woman"  company,  understudying  the 
leading  part.  Address,  The  Martha 
Washington  Hotel,  East  29th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mrs  Wilbur  Rayton 
(Elizabeth  McNair)  is  30  Crawford  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Nutting  is  at  home,  82  Mer- 
ritts  Av.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mabel  Sanborn  is  critic  teacher  in  the 
training  department  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Dorothy  Tew  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  this  fall  recovering  from  an  oper- 
ation. She  is  at  home  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Lucile  and  Valerie  Veasey  are  at  home 
this  winter,  and  so  are  Mona  Frazer, 
Kathryn  Sabey,  Katherine  Keeler,  and 
Margaret  Keen. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pauline  Gardner  sailed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  November  9.  Her  address 
until  June  will  be  care  Munroe  and  Co., 
7  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

Married. — Nelle  Odbert  to  Corna  Lew- 
man.     Address,  Georgetown,  111. 

Mildred  Spring  to  Edward  Ralph 
Case,  November  16,  19 12.  Address,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Helen  M.  Schott  to  G.  Ralph  Case, 
September  26,  1912.  Address,  1015  South 
Third  St.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Lillian  Holland  to  Herman  Winslow 
Smart,  September  16,  19 12.  Address, 
2405  Hutchinson  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Nan  Martin  to  Royall  Victor,  October 
16,  1912.  Address,  Hotel  Gotham,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Irene  Burnside,  ex-1912,  to  Edwin 
Rowley  Sheldon. 


Arna  True,  ex-1912,  to  Leo  Perron, 
October  29,  1912. 

Engaged. — Susan  Phelps  to  William 
Zimmerman  of  Kenilworth,  111. 

Edith  Midgley  to  W.  B.  Eldred. 

Jeanne  Pushee  to  Philip  Thayer. 

Freda  Zimmer  to  Emmet  Finucane  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Goodnow  to  Lincoln  E.  Morton. 

Edith  Gray  to  Luther  M.  Ferguson, 
Harvard  1910,  Harvard  Medical  1913. 

Lena  Anderson  is  Vice-principal  of  the 
high  school  of  Edwards,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Bailey  is  teaching  English 
and  history  in  the  Senior  School  for  Girls, 
Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Margaret  Ballantine  is  teaching  this 
winter. 

Lucie  Barber  is  studying  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Helen  Bartholomew  is  studying  eco- 
nomics, German,  and  vocal  music. 

Marion  Beecher  is  teaching  German  in 
Corry,  Penn. 

Frances  Brown  spent  the  summer 
abroad,  and  expects  to  spend  the  winter 
in  California. 

Helen  Brown  is  taking  the  secretarial 
course  for  college  graduates  at  Simmons 
College. 

Elsie  Cather  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
schools  of  Lander,  Wy. 

Ruth  Chandler  is  keeping  house,  and 
we  hope  receiving  many  class  dues. 

Alsie  Clark  is  assistant  teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Unionville,  Ct. 

Gifford  Clark  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  at  Rockville,  Ct. 

Isabelle  Cook  is  studying  music,  and 
doing  social  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Cafeteria  Lunch  Room,  and  at  the  Milk 
Station  for  the  poor  babies  of  Portland. 

Ruth  Cooper  is  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Childrens'  Home  in  Northampton. 
She  lately  took  part  in  one  of  the  plays 
in  the  Municipal  Theater  there. 

Miriam  Cragin  is  taking  a  course  in 
millinery  at  Teachers  College,  teaching 
a  Sunday  class,  and  one  in  simple  embroi- 
dery. Together  with  Edith  Williams  and 
Louise  White  she  has  a  settlement  class 
of  "Kindergarten  Graduates." 

Marie  Curial  is  a  Field  Worker  in 
Eugenics,  having  her  headquarters  at  the 
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Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Faribault, 
Minn.  From  here  she  goes  out  and  looks 
up  family  histories.  It  is  scientific  re- 
search work. 

Elizabeth  Curtiss  is  doing  secretarial 
and  social  work. 

Ethel  Curtiss  is  doing  social  and  mis- 
sionary work  in  Bridgewater,  Vt.  Her 
work  extends  over  seven  out  districts 
and  includes  calling,  preaching,  having 
socials,  junior  meetings,  mothers'  meet- 
ings, and  so  forth. 

Gertrude  Darling  is  "being  a  compan- 
ion" at  Lewistown,  Penn. 

Madalene  Dow  is  studying  library  work 
in  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  and  sub- 
stituting as  teacher  of  French  and  German 
in  the  Hartford  Public  High  School. 

Isabel  Dwight's  address  is  1240  Asbury 
Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Miriam  Frost  is  teaching  English  in 
the  high  school  at  Berlin,  N.  H: 

Helen  Gates  is  doing  library  work  at 
Clark  College  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Janet  Higbee  is  taking  a  course  in 
chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  She  expects  to  be  there 
for  two  or  three  years. 

Hester  Hopkins  is  now  Principal's 
assistant  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Houghton  is  spending  the  winter 
abroad.  Her  address  till  June  will  be 
care  American  Express  Co.,  11  Rue 
Scribe,  Paris. 

Georgia  Thea  Hutchinson  is  teaching 
at  "The  Gateway" — a  boarding  school  in 
New  Haven. 

Helene  Jacot  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute   in    Brooklyn. 

Minnie  Kelton  is  teaching  in  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Grace  Kroll  is  training  for  a  buyership 
in  William  Filene  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 
Address,  9  Wales  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Cyrena  Martin  is  doing  volunteer  social 
work. 

Katherine  Martindale  is  substituting 
in  the  LaCrosse  Schools,  studying  music 
and  doing  some  social  work. 

Kathleen  Murphy  has  taken  up  her 
abode  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Address, 
The  St.  Regis. 

Ruth    Paine   is  working  in  two  Girls' 


Clubs  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Women  Workers. 
She  is  also  coaching  the  basket  ball  team 
of  Miss  Cummings'  school,  and  is  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  play  which  is 
to  be  given  in  the  interest  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund  by  the  Boston  Smith  Club. 

The  Palmer  Twins  are  studying  domes- 
tic science  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mary  Esther  Quirbach  is  teaching  in 
Lowell. 

Cecile  Rich's  address  is  5  Fairview 
Circle,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Arline  Rorke  is  teaching  physics,  Ger- 
man, and  biology  in  the  high  school  of 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Rosenheim  is  studying  music 
in  New  York,  and  is  living  at  home. 

Margaret  Sargent  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Canton,  Mass. 

Ethel  Scherer  is  teaching  science  and 
history  in  the  Higbee  School,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Carolyn  Sheldon  is  studying  at  the 
Sorbonne,  specializing  in  history  and 
French  Literature.  Her  address  is  54 
Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  Paris. 
She  writes  that  she  will  hail  with  joy 
a  visit  from  members  of  the  class  sojourn- 
ing in  Paris. 

Elfriede  Siegel  is  teaching  in  Newark, 
N.J. 

Ruth  Sheperd  is  teaching  in  Billings, 
Mont. 

Charlotte  Simmons  has  charge  of  the 
childrens'  work  in  her  church,  and  is  also 
doing  work  in  a  settlement. 

Ruth  Smith  is  an  assistant  teacher  in 
Westford  Academy,  Westford,  Mass. 

Louisa  Spear  is  supervisor  of  oratory 
and  reading  in  the  public  schools  of  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  Stevenson  is  in  charge  of  the 
Briarcliff  Holiday  House,  connected  with 
Mrs.  Dow's  School  at  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

Marion  Tanner  is  tutoring,  and  coach- 
ing the  hockey  team  of  a  girls'  private 
school  in  Buffalo. 

Sarah  Van  Benschoten  is  teaching  and 
taking  a  course  at  Teachers  College. 

Louise  White  sends  word  that  she  "is 
studying  various  things,  and  keeping 
house." 
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Beth  Wilson  is  teaching  in  Thornton 
Academy,  Saco,  Me. 

Margaret  Wood  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Pasadena.  Address,  99  So.  El  Molino 
Av.  Besides  doing  some  housekeeping, 
she  is  teaching  Swedish  Gymnastics  and 
the  history  of  English  Literature,  and 
studying  Expression  Work  at  the  Eleanor 
Miller  School  of  Expression. 

Helen  Wright  is  a  research  student  in 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

Maude  Young  is  teaching  Latin,  math- 
ematics, English  and  American  history  in 
the  high  school  at  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Gertrude  Belser  is  teaching  in  New 
Britain,  Ct.  Her  address  is  105  Sisson 
Av.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Amy  Bridgman  is  laboratory  assistant 
in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Burt  is  connected  with  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Gladys  Crowley  is  at  home  for  the 
winter. 

Katherine  Lawrence  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Radcliffe. 

Carol  Rix  is  teaching  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  music,  ear-training,  and  harmony 
at     Belmont   College,    Nashville,  Tenn. 


Martha  Westcott  is  at  home  for  the 
winter.  She  is  to  be  married  to  Francis 
Berry  Davis  in  April. 

Any  information  as  regards  the  addresses 
of  the  following  I9i2*ers  will  be  most  wel- 
come to  the  secretary: — Louise  Denton, 
Harriett  Whittemore,  Marion  Bonsack, 
Loretta  Currier,  Marjorie  Willson,  Lucia 
Virginia  Malone,  Florence  Theobald, 
Cora  Stiles,  Marie  Louise  Schmidt,  Mamie 
Jay  Lewis. 

The  following  1912'ers  have  succumbed 
to  the  charms  of  the  home:  Agnes  Aid- 
ridge,  Rhoda  Allyn,  Louise  Becker, 
Corabel  Bien,  Mary  Butler,  Ellen  Caverno, 
Anna  Cliff,  Uarda  Clum,  Gladys  Crow- 
ley, Henrietta  Dana,  Pauline  Dole, 
Amita  Fairgrieve,  Florence  Goodell,  Hazel 
Hanchett,  Helen  Hancock,  Mary  Hanitch, 
Eloise  Harvey,  Beatrice  Home,  Hilde- 
garde  Hoyt,  Mary  Joyner,  Alice  Kenyon, 
Gertrude  Lake,  Dorothy  Marcus,  Rachel 
McKnight,  Ruth  Mellor,  Katherine  Moak- 
ley,  Nellie  Pennell,  Marion  Pierson, 
Catherine  Roddey,  Myrtle  Seamans,  Mar- 
garet Shapleigh,  Maude  Snell,  Florence 
Sprague,  Rose  Starin,  Sarah  Swift,  Helen 
Walker,  Amy  Waterbury,  Mildred  Web- 
ster, Bessie  Wheeler,  Olive  Williams,. 
Genevieve  Wilson,  Helen  Wolfs. 


CALENDAR 


January        11 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meetings 
"  15 — Latin  Play 

"        20-29 — Midyear  Examinations 
February        8 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meetings 

12 — Preliminary  Freshman-Sophomore  Basket-ball  Game 
"  22 — Rally  Day 

"  26 — Concert  by  Elena  Gerhardt 

March  1 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meetings 

"  5 — College  Orchestra  Concert 

8— Basket-ball  Game  ("Big  Game") 
"  12 — Glee  Club  Concert 

15 — Division  C  Dramatics 
15 — Gymnastic  Drill 
March  19-April  2 — Spring  Vacation 
April  5 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meetings 

9 — Concert  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
12 — Reception  by  the  Dewey  and  Clark  Houses 
19 — Division  A  Dramatics 


NOTICES 

The  dates  of  publication  for  the  Quarterly  are  November  15,  Febru- 
ary 15,  April  25,  July  25;  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies 
within  ten  days  after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager, 
as  otherwise  the  editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  duplicate 
copies.  Telephone  connection  is  in  the  name  of  Smith  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words:  Your 
subscription  expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew.  Please 
do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars. 
Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  business  manager  will  assume  that 
you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 

WRITE    AN    ALUMNAE    SONG! 

A  new  plan  of  singing  is  to  be  tried  at  commencement  next  June  for  the  Alumnae 
Procession  on  Monday  morning.  Instead  of  the  separate  sheet  of  alumnae  songs,  a 
dozen  or  so  in  number,  there  will  be  but  one  Alumnae  Song  and  that  will  be  written  in 
time  to  be  printed  on  the  different  class  sheets  with  the  class  songs.  In  this  way  the 
song  can  be  really  learned  and  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  really  sung.  That 
being  the  case,  we  must  have  a  song  that  will  be  worthy  of  being  THE  Song  of  Com- 
mencement! There  are  certain  alumnae  who  always  can  be  counted  upon  to  offer  a 
contribution.     There  are  many  others  who  have  never  thought  of  trying. 

We      Want      Everyone      to      Try. 

Just  think  of  the  setting:  Blue  sky  and  June  sunshine;  hosts  of  joyous  alumnae  in 
their  purple  and  yellow  and  green  and  red;  color  and  motion  everywhere;  the  rally  to 
come,  and  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  Complete — and  then  sit  down  and  write  a  good 
rousing  marching  song  that  everyone  will  sing  and  sing  and  sing! 

Be  sure  to  choose  some  air  that  has  a  good  swing  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  widely 
known.  There  are  splendid  National  Airs  and  a  great  many  of  Sousa's  and  the  like. 
These  songs  must  be  handed  in  to  the  Parade  Committee  by  May  15,  and  it  is  none  too 
soon  to  begin!  Everyone  try  and  some  one  is  bound  to  succeed.  Send  the  songs  to  the 
chairman,  Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood  (Marion  Evans,  1903),  1  Arlington  Road,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

DRAMATICS    AND    ROOMS 

Applications  for  Senior  Dramatics  19 13  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  not  earlier  than  September  15.  Alumnae  are  urged  to 
apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open 
to  alumnae,  and  probably  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday 
evening.  Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on 
arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held 
only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to 
hold  them  later  at  the  theater.  Applications  are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled 
at  once,  if  not  wanted.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a 
request  to  confirm  the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from 
$1.50  to  $.75  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.     The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
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indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  at  the  time  of  application.  Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for 
reference.     The  date  of  dramatics  for  1913  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will 
be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  assignments  is  Dean  Comstock,  College  Hall.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding 
reunions  should  be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many 
of  these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  committee  last  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  college  houses.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board 
will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first. 
Rooms  given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial  adjust- 
ment made. 

LANTERN    SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  life  in  general, 
commencement,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton.  Any  alumnae  organization 
desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  St.,  Northampton. 
They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumnae  for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.  The  only 
charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

THE    COVER    OF    THE    QUARTERLY 

The  types  used  on  the  new  cover  of  the  Quarterly  are  reproduced  from  the  types 
used  by  William  Caxton  in  printing  the  first  book  printed  in  England,  "The  Game  of 
the  Chesse. "  This  book  has  no  date  or  place  of  printing,  but  was  probably  issued  in 
1476.  In  1855  Vincent  Figgins,  an  eminent  typefounder  of  London,  recut  the  types 
now  known  as  "Caxton  Black, "  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting  this  historic  book,  and  the 
work  was  exceedingly  well  done.  The  best  printers  of  America  and  Great  Britain  have 
discovered  that  some  of  the  types  of  the  earlier  printers  surpass  any  of  our  modern  types, 
and  there  is  now  a  decided  tendency  toward  adapting  them  to  modern  requirements. 
In  view  of  this  tendency,  we  are  somewhat  curious  to  learn  what  is  the  judgment  of  the 
alumnae  on  these  reproduced  types  of  England's  earliest  printer. 

BOSTON  BRANCH  OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    COLLEGIATE    ALUMNAE 

The  Directors  of  the  Boston  Branch  send  out  the  following  statement: — 
The  object  of  the  Boston  Branch  is  to  cooperate  with  the  General  Association  in  its 
work,  to  unite  the  graduates  of  colleges  in  active  study  of  the  problems  of  the  colleges 
and  interests  affecting  college  women,  and  to  promote  movements  requiring  the  support 
of  intelligent  women.  Aside  from  the  regular  monthly  meetings,  much  of  the  work  is 
carried  on  quietly  and  effectively  by  the  committees.  Last  year  the  Branch  through 
these  committees  raised  and  offered  a  fellowship  of  $500  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
scholarship  among  women;  it  cooperated  with  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  and  made  a  field  study  of  opportunities  in  social 
service  in  different  parts  of  Massachusetts  both  for  paid  workers  and  for  volunteers. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  its  work,  the  Branch  needs  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  every  college  woman  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  every  college  woman  eligible,  to  join  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
and  identify  herself  with  its  interests.  The  regular  membership  fee  is  $1.50  per  year. 
Of  this  sum  $1.00  is  paid  to  the  General  Association  leaving  only  fifty  cents  from  each 
fee  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Branch.  For  application  blanks  address,  Miss  Clara 
W.  Barnes,  191  Trenton  St.,  East  Boston. 
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Hotel  jwaipin 

#reelep  Square 
JBroabtoap  anb  34tf)  Street 

J^eto  §orfe  Cttp 


Only  hotel  in   the   world  with   a   floor 
reserved  exclusively  for  women 


Rooms  with  Running  Water  and  Privilege  of  Bath  Chaperone  and  hostess  in  charge 

$1.50  and  $2.00  per  Day 
Rooms  with  Private  Bath  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  Day 


ITALY 

If  you  are  going  to  Florence  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  comfort  and  charm  of  living  in  the 
home  of  Signa  Lucia  Bertolini, 

14  PIAZZA  IND1PENDENZA 
MARY  GOVE  SMITH 

The  College  Settlement  93  Tyler  Street 

BOSTON 


Hotel 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 


\*  p         450    Rooms    en    suite    and   single. 

V^V\         jjr  $1.50   per  day  and    up,    European 

&&Sb&§r»a  plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.    Nu- 

merous baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Convenient 
to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 


INTELLIGENT  GENTLEWOMEN  ! 

'"THIS  is  the  age  of  intelligent  specialization.  Women 
A  of  good  taste  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy 
their  wants  through  uneducated,  uncultivated  and  uninter- 
ested clerks.  If  you  are  furnishing  a  house  will  you  not  let 
us  help  you  to  get  what  you  want.  It  will  cost  you  no  more 
money  and  will  save  you  time,  worry,  and  the  fruits  of  in- 
experience. 

Mail   orders  filled    by  means    of   sample    goods   sent   on 
approval. 

LOUISE  DAY  PUTNAM,   Interior  Decorator 


546  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Noank  Studio 

Shop 

45  East  59  Street,  New  York  City 

w 

HERE   quaint,    beguiling    and 

beautiful    things 

are 

gathered    and    made    in    all 

crafts    for    people 

of 

good 

taste   and    a    variety   of   gifts,    large    and   small, 

are 

for  sale. 

SALL1E  B.  TANNAHILL,  Ex.  ,904 

KATHERINE  FOREST, 

1905 
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THE  APPOINTMENT   BUREAU 

Makes  a  specialty  of  finding  business  positions 
for  genuinely  able  women  who  do  not  wish  to  teach 

For  fuller  details  address  Miss  Florence  Jackson 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 


264  Bovlston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non- teaching  positions  :  :   :  : 


Address  ELIZABETH    K.    ADAMS,  Chairman, 
or  MARGARET  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Bureau  of  Occupations 
for  Trained  Women 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  further  particulars  address 

MISS  THEODORA  S.  BUTCHER 
1300  Spruce  Street 


joseph  laurier 
Fine  Printing 

52  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
Bet.  9th  and  10th  Streets  NEW  YORK 

ENGRAVING 

For  Visiting  Cards.  Correspondence  Papers  and  Invitations 

Full  stock  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Artists'  Materials 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

Special  Attention  given  to  Mail  Orders 
Samples  and  proofs  promptly  sent 


Pennsylvania   School   of 

HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 


Prepares  educated  women  for  attractive  and 
profitable  vocation.  Practical  training  in  home 
gardening  and  commercial  horticulture.  At- 
tractive country  home  life  near  Philadelphia  in 
Montgomery  County.  Greenhouse,  gardens, 
nursery  and  other  equipment  for  all  practical 
work.  Instruction  in  Marketing  of  Products. 
Electivee  -  Mees,  Poultry. 

(Spring  Course  April,  May,  .June,  1913.) 

Regular  Course  two  years. 

Write  Dept.  F.,  Ambler,  Pa. 


A  K 

nowledge  of  Shorthand 

and  Typewriting  is  a  Necessity  for 

PRIVATE 

SECRETARIES 

A  Little  Knowledge 

of  Accounts  is  also  Desirable 

Complete  Commercial 

and  Stenographic  Courses  :  : 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  B 

ank  Building 

23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

NEW 

YORK  CITY 

Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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American   Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the    Leading   Institution   for    Dramatic  Training 

in    America 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 
Daniel  Frohmah  Frank  II.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Boeder  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED   IN    1884 
For  Catalog  and  Information  apply  to  tlic  Secretary,  Room  153, 

Carnegie  Hall,  X<w   York 


Miss  Cummings'  School 

7 1    Beacon  Street 
Boston,  -   Massachusetts 

College    Preparatory    and 
General  Courses 

MABEL   II.   CUMMINGS,  '95 

Principal 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, ami  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical    and    practical    instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE   GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT 

0  F     T  R  A  I  X  I  X  G     S  C  II  0  0  L  S 

Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


(ft  Offers  a  three  years'  Course,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.       This    includes 

TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AND 
ONE  YEAR  ADULT  NURSING  IN  A  CENERAL  HOSPITAL  ::  :: 


FOR  INFORMATION   ADDRESS 

(Miss)   ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
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IT  IS  DELICIOUS  " 

Baker's 

Caracas 

Sweet 

— -,  Chocolate 

D.  S.  Fat.  Off. 

Just  the  right  combination  of 
high  grade  cocoa,  sugar  and 
vanilla    to    please    the    taste 

MADE   ONLY   BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Printing 
Books 

Magazines 

Catalogs 


OUR     SPECIALTY 

Prompt  Service 


Rumford     Press 
Concord,    New  Hampshire 


Bonbons  *S  Chocolates 


Every  Bonbon  or  Chocolate  from  a 
Huyler  box  tastes  even  more  delicious 
than  it  looks — and  it  looks  as  only  the 
b;  and  most  delightfully  tempting  sweet 
can  look.     Price  80c  lb. 

Write  for  interesting  Huyler  Booklet. 
It  tells  how  quality  and  purity  are 
assured  in  all  Huyler   products. 

^y  64  Irving  Place,  New  York 
Sales  Agents  Everywhere 


For  all  Portraits    and     Photographs 

Of   the    College    'write  to 

MISS  McCLELLAN 

Official      Photographer 
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AitKeRSoM&CQ 

V                         FOUNDED         IG35                    V 

NEW  YORK 
Announce  the  Opening  of  a  Branch  at 

Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  39TH  Street 
Third,  Fourth  and  Seventh  Floor  Decorations  by 

«JHtx    (O.    Cualilna 

Jntexlot  U'uxnisiuna 

36,  &a&t  53xd  Sheet 

9Lw  %*£  Clhf 

Trade 


"  Onyx ' '  4^L  Hosiery 


Mark 


Once  more  the  season  for  travel;  life  in  the  open  at  mountain  or  seaside  is  at  hand. 
Before  you  leave  your  base  of  supplies,  provide  yourself  with  an  ample  stock  of 

"ONYX"  Pure   Thread  Silk  Hose 
FOR  WOMEN 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ever  Increasing  Sale  of  the  "Onyx  "  Silk  Hosiery  is  the 
certainty  of  Getting  Hose  that  you  want  and  getting  them  Good. 

The  Qualities  described  below  are  the  kind  people  write  for  long  after  the  first 
wearing. 


No.  251.    Women's  "  ONYX  "  Pure  Thread  Silk  with  Lisle  Sole  and  Lisle  Garter  Top  —  Black 

and  all  colors  — A  wonderful  value,  the  utmost  obtainable  at  $1.00. 
No.    498.    An  "Onyx"  Pure  Thread  Silk  in  Black  and  all  colors.    Twenty-nine  inches  long. 

Extra  Wide  and  Elastic  at  Top,  while  the  "  Garter  Top"  and  SOLE  of  SILK  LISLE  give 

extra  strength  at  the  points  of  wear,  preventing  Garters  from  cutting  and  toes  from  going 

through.     $1.50. 


Sold  at  All  Leading  Shops.    If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  one, 
or  send  postpaid  any  number  desired.     Write  to  Dept.  S.  A. 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord  &  Taylor  n™  York 
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Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 

Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Charming  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and 

Day  School 

for 

GirU 


Accredited  by 

California 

and 

Eastern  Colleges 


MARY  E.  WILSON, 
Principal 


'91 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

Address  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia    University, 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art,  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  —  an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL   T.    DUTTON,  Superintendent 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high-grade,  non-sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in 
the  Middle  West.  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Advanced 
courses.  Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf, 
tennis,  private  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm 
and  park  comprises  I  30  acres. 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  ISABEL  B.  CRESSIER,  A.B., 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson.  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883 

Norwalk,      -       Conn. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  cnlcr  college.  Music-  and  Art  In- 
struction. Pleasant  homo  and  school  life.  Ex- 
tensive grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Booklets  on 
application.  MARGARET  R.  BRENDLIN- 
GER,  A.B.,  Vasaar,  Principal.  VIDA  HUNT 
FRANCIS,  B.L.,  Smith,  Associate. 

A   School  for   Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town 
One  Hour  from  New  York 
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The  Draper  Hotel 


NORTHAMPTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two    Minutes'    Walk    from    Smith    College    ami    Theatre 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY   WITH    PRIVATE   HATH  .'  .« 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  II.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON   ::  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 


tfl  The  environment  of  this  modern  bote!  is 
Buperb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusivi 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accomodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theat  i  ad  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


Smith  Girls 


ALL    OVER    THE    WORLD 
Deal  with  Frank   E.  Davis  by  Mail 


EVERY  girl  whocomes  to  Smith  know  s  all  about  l)a\  -is'  Jewelry  St  on',  and  its  important  op- 
tical department.  Thousands  of  them  keep  in  touch  with  us  after  graduation.  We  send 
Jewels.  Jewelry.  Silver  Ware— Beautiful  thingsofall  kinds,  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD.  Some 
"who  write  know  precisely  what  they  want.  Main-  leave  a  choice  to  us.  Many  whose  optical 
prescriptions  we  now  have,  or  who  mail  them  to  us,  and  who  arc  not  within  easy  reach  of  an 
optician,  even  send  to  us  for  glasses.  Write  us  fully.  We'll  reply  at  once.  Christmas  is  coming. 
How  about  gifts?    There  are  very  few  stores  in  the  country  so  splendidly  fitted  to  serve  you. 


FRANK    E.    DAVIS 


JEWELER  d-   OPTICIAN 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


If  you  wish  to  send 

plotters 

to  any  one  at  the  College  mail  your  orders 

to  H.  W.  FIELD 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON.   MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year  :  :    :  : 

SI. 25  a  Year 

Jessie  B.  Coit  — Editor-in-Chief,  Haven  House 

Grace  E.  Martin  —  Business  Manager,  65  Paradise  Road 


Come  in  and 

see 

MRS. 

BOYDEX 

in  her  new  home 

196  MAIN  STREET 

When  on  a  visit  at  Smith 

CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249   MAIN   STREET 

THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 
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"I'm  Not  Much  of  a  Cook,  Hubby," 

"but  here's  what  I  did  with  Jell-O.     Could  any  cook  make  anything  finer 
than  that,  and  won't  that  hit  the  spot?" 

Of  course  no  cook  could  make  anything  finer.     The  "beauty  of  it"  is 
that  women  who  cannot  cook  can  make  as  good  desserts  as  the  besT:  cook,  for 


doesn't  have  to  be  cooked. 


The  young  housekeeper 
who  must  prepare  the  meals  herself  and  uses  Jell-O,  is     j& 
saved  much  experimenting  at  the  expense  of  her  hus- 
band's digestion  and  good  nature. 

She  is  always  sure  of  a  good  dessert  for  him  anyway. 

In  purity  and  wholesomeness  Jell-O  is  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  science  and  skill  can  make  it,  and  nothing  else  so 
surely  hits  the  spot  in  the  appetite  that  is  pleading  to  be  hit. 

There  are  seven  Jell-O  flavors :  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry, Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

1 0  cents  each  at  any  grocer's. 

If  you  will  write  and  ask  us  for  it  we  will  send 
you  the  splendid  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF 
THE  WORLD,"  illustrated  in  ten  colors  and  gold. 

THE   GENESEE   PURE   FOOD   CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 
The  name  Jell-O  is  oh  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 
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A  COMMENCEMENT  INVITATION 

Ada  Louise  Comstock 
Dean  of  Smith  College 

What  though  the  map  so  helpfully  incorporated  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  appears  to  the  hasty  observer  most  like  an  "arrangement" 
in  the  Post-impressionist  manner?  What  though,  both  on  the  map  and 
in  reality,  the  Dewey  and  the  Hatfield  wear  a  dislocated  and  unnatural 
look?  What  though  the  bronze  group  no  longer  dominates  the  alcove  in 
College  Hall,  and  the  alcove  itself  is  now  transformed  into  an  office  for 
the  President's  secretary?  Still  when  June  brings  Commencement  shall 
the  alumnae  find  themselves  most  heartily  welcome. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  college  should,  indeed,  greatly  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  returning  alumnae.  In  the  Library,  rest  and  quiet 
and  a  book  may  afford  a  welcome  interlude  in  the  excitement  of  reunion. 
No  farther  away  than  8  Bedford  Terrace  the  new  Club  gives  alumnae 
a  roof-tree  all  their  own.  But  it  is  for  Number  2,  College  Hall,  that  I 
would  borrow  Portia's  phrase,  "You  are  entirely  welcome."  Tickets, 
to  be  sure,  may  not  be  had  there.  These  will  be  given  out  as  usual  by 
Miss  Snow  in  Seelye  Hall.  To  assume  the  title  of  "Bureau  of  Information" 
were  perhaps  too  daring;  and  yet  Number  2,  College  Hall,  would  rejoice 
to  perform  such  a  function  for  alumnae  at  Commencement.  Trains  and 
street  cars  and  the  hours  thereof;  the  whereabouts  of  alumnae,  under- 
graduates, and  members  of  the  faculty ;  the  time  and  location  of  events — 
such  information  and  some  even  more  recondite  will  be  gladly  given  by 
the  two  young  and  intelligent  genii  (the  plural,  as  everyone  knows,  of 
genius)  who  there  inhabit.  Nor  is  their  hospitality  limited  to  the  Com- 
mencement season.  All  through  the  year  this  office  extends  the  Arden 
invitation: — Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither;  for  nowhere  on 
the  campus  shall  alumnae  find  a  warmer  welcome  or  a  sincerer  wish  to 
serve  them. 


TO  VIRTUE  KNOWLEDGE 

Elizabeth  Lewis  Day 

Mrs.  Day  was  graduated  in  1895.  She  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  took  her  Master's  Degree' at  Smith  College  in  1898  and  was  assistant  in  English  at 
the  college  the  following  year.  In  1899  she  studied  Italian  and  art  in  Italy  and  later 
German  in  Germany.  She  lived  at  Barnard  College  and  studied  at  Columbia  from  1901 
to  1902  and  the  following  year  taught  at  the  Brearley  School.  In  1904  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Clive  Day  who  is  now  Professor  of  Economic  History  at  Yale  University. 

If  a  woman's  education  has  been  cultural  she  has  been  trained. 

If  it  has  been  vocational  she  has  been  taught,  but  not  trained. 

This  is  the  belief  with  regard  to  the  woman's  college  which  strengthens 
its  lovers  to  withstand  vocational  courses,  not  piecemeal  and  for  individ- 
ual reasons,  but  wholesale  and  on  principle.  They  do  not  provide  tools, 
they  provide  information.  They  do  not  train.  They  instruct.  Those 
of  us  who  advocate  and  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  introduction  into 
women's  colleges  of  these  courses,  are  all  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ideal,  the 
greatest  utilization  of  all  the  power  of  each  student,  and  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  students,  and  under  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
circumstances.  Let  us  see  where  and  why  we  differ  regarding  the  means 
to  be  employed. 

This  question  has  been  almost  hopelessly  tied  up  with  considerations 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  certain  practical  studies.  I  shall  try  to 
disentangle  the  various  threads  and  present  the  case  upon  its  merits. 
It  has  also  been  very  generally  confused  with  another  and  quite  separate 
issue,  that  of  the  advisability  of  making  a  woman's  education  differ  from 
a  man's.  I  hope  to  show  that  it  should  be  considered  apart  from  that 
subordinate,  though  most  important  question. 

A  vocational  course  is  one  which  instructs  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  a  particular  vocation,  such  as  teaching,  housekeeping,  nursing,  stenog- 
raphy. A  cultural  course  is  one  which  develops  the  intellectual  powers, 
such  as  reason,  memory,  judgment,  imagination, — without  reference  to 
the  direct  application  in  after  life  of  the  content  of  the  subject. 

Many  so-called  vocational  courses  offer  information  which  may  prove 
useful  to  any  person  under  any  conditions,  but  in  general  they  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  two  chief  groups,  those  which  prepare  for 
married  life  and  those  which  prepare  for  professions  other  than  marriage. 
Applying  this  division  to  all  educational  institutions  for  men  as  well  as 
for  women,  we  can  instance  as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  cookery, 
carpentry,  kindergartening,  nursing,  furnace  tending,  plumbing,  domestic 
architecture  and  the  like.  In  the  second  class  we  will  rank  not  only  the 
minor  vocations,  such  as  landscape  gardening,  stenography,  decorating, 
but  the  medical,  legal,  and  clerical  professions  as  well. 
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No  one  would  combat  for  a  moment  the  statement  that  it  is  wise  for  a 
woman  to  be  a  good  cook  and  convenient  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  carpenter. 
Very  few  would  deny  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  cookery  and  a  woman  some  knowledge  of  carpentry.  It  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  usefulness  that  a  place  in  the  curriculum  is  denied  to 
vocational  courses.  Indeed  the  well  rounded  individual  will  seek  to 
acquire  not  only  much  of  the  information  imparted  in  these  courses,  but 
many  other  delightful  accomplishments,  for  instance  sewing,  driving, 
running,  and  swimming,  some  of  them  so  important  that  life  itself  may 
in  emergencies  depend  upon  their  possession.  In  addition,  each  person 
strives  for  another  class  of  even  more  essential  acquisitions,  such  as  a 
correct  carriage,  ready  conversational  powers,  dainty  manners,  neat 
personal  habits.  Conscientious  teachers  are  seizing  every  chance  to 
instruct  those  under  their  charge  in  every  desirable  subject.  Parents 
and  teachers  are  cooperating  to  develop  their  pupils  on  all  sides  as  well 
as  to  give  every  chance  for  self-development  along  all  these  vastly  desira- 
ble lines.  Yet  no  one  has  as  yet  suggested  that  this  last  group  of  sub- 
jects on  account  of  their  importance  should  be  included  in  a  college  course. 
They  are  recognized  negatively,  for  the  total  lack  of  certain  of  them  at 
once  disbars  a  student  exactly  as  the  total  lack  of  morality  disbars  a 
student.  But  even  morality,  although  incomparably  more  important 
than  any  of  these  desiderata,  does  not  itself  appear  positively  in  the 
curriculum.  Its  presence  is  assumed,  but  with  this  enormous  difference 
which  is  the  vital  point  under  discussion:  no  credit  is  given;  it  does 
not  count  toward  a  degree.  The  very  moral  student  does  not  get  a  B.A. 
any  sooner  or  with  any  less  work  than  the  passably  moral  one.  Neither 
does  the  best  swimmer.  Why  then  should  the  best  cook?  The  college 
does  not  hereby  proclaim  that  swimming  and  cooking  are  of  no  impor- 
tance, any  more  than  it  proclaims  that  morality  is  of  no  importance. 
It  merely  states  that  the  function  of  the  higher  education  is  to  teach 
studies  selected  on  grounds  other  than  the  importance  of  their  content; 
on  the  ground  in  fact  that  they  train  the  mind. 

The  mind  is  trained  exactly  as  any  other  part  is  trained,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  habits.  Exercises  are  so  progressively  arranged  that  the 
mastery  of  one  makes  possible  the  mastery  of  another,  and  so  taught 
that  an  actual  change  takes  place  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  as  a 
result  of  proper  application  to  them.  Plenty  of  students  unfortunately 
will  always  get  through  any  college  without  proper  application  to  any- 
thing, and  with  their  gray  matter  pretty  much  unaltered,  but  this  is 
precisely  one  of  the  irrelevant  arguments  that  we  were  going  to  try  to 
clear  away.  What  is  to  prove  that  these  same  students  would  have  paid 
any  attention  to  vocational  studies?  In  most  cases  work  of  any  kind  is 
abhorrent  to  them.  In  other  cases,  where  practical  natures  are  wasting 
their  forces  under  the  strain  of  scholastic  work,  why  do  they  not  seek 
the  vocational  colleges,  and  find  in  such  excellent  institutions  as  Simmons 
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or  Pratt  complete  scientific  courses  in  the  subjects  with  which  they  feel 
able  to  cope? 

The  advocates  of  vocational  work  sometimes  assert  that  it  trains  the 
brain  quite  as  well  as  do  the  liberal  arts.  It  undoubtedly  does  foster 
the  mechanical  memory,  the  quick  "response,"  the  connection  between 
learning  and  application.  But  in  this  very  circumstance  of  direct  prac- 
tical application,  is  not  something  lost? — a  certain  power  of  disinterested 
attention  which  is  the  chief  of  all  our  faculties?  It  is  important  to  be 
able  to  act  promptly  and  accurately;  it  is  still  more  important  to  be 
able  to  restrain  action,  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart 
from  utilitarian  interest.  The  former  furnishes  the  brain  with  useful 
paths  of  habit.     The  latter  develops  its  deepest  resources. 

According  to  Bergson,  that  which  we  most  need  to  develop  is  "intel- 
lectual sympathy", — that  ability  possessed  by  the  great  artist  of  seeing 
the  fullest  possible  picture  of  creation.  We  are,  all  of  us,  far  too  ready 
to  be  governed  by  the  habitual  interests  of  action.  We  need  to  acquire 
this  "power  of  disinterested  vision",  to  cultivate  an  appetite  for  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  a  willingness  to  make  deposits  in  the  mental  savings  bank. 
Instead  of  declining  to  learn  a  thing  unless  we  see  an  immediate  use  for 
it,  it  might  even  be  well  for  us  to  try  Alice's  prescription,  and  "always 
believe  at  least  three  impossible  things  before  breakfast. "  The  perpetual 
focussing  of  our  attention  upon  "the  quick  response"  is  merely  a  form 
of  greediness, — intellectual  greediness,  it  is  true,  but  dangerously  likely 
to  lead  to  intellectual  sluggishness. 

Even  with  the  test  of  a  course  as  a  mental  discipline,  however,  the 
colleges  find  that  a  few  of  these  "useful"  courses,  notably  those  which 
educate  for  the  learned  professions,  must  be  classed  as  both  cultural  and 
vocational.  Some  years  ago,  among  those  educators  who  tried  so  hard 
to  stand  up  that  they  nearly  fell  over  backwards,  the  mere  fact  that  a 
study  might  prove  useful  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion;  but 
now  in  most  men's  colleges  courses  in  law  and  medicine  are  offered  to 
seniors.  The  time  is  ripe  for  offering  such  courses  to  women,  in  addition 
to  the  short  list  already  offered  which  may  be  claimed  as  both  cultural 
and  vocational:  sanitary  chemistry  for  example,  bacteriology,  elec- 
tricity, much  of  the  economics  work,  and  the  special  physiology  given 
to  seniors.  Such  studies  may  be  made  both  difficult  and  interesting. 
The  fact  that  they  may  prove  to  be  of  practical  service  in  no  way  detracts 
from  their  stimulation  of  mental  power.  Their  admission  to  the  curric- 
ulum in  no  way  affects  the  principle  which  excludes  the  purely  vocational 
studies. 

This  principle  is  the  same  whether  men's  or  women's  colleges  are  under 
discussion.  If  it  were  suspended  and  vocational  courses  were  admitted 
to  both  kinds  of  colleges,  then  the  question  as  to  whether  women's  educa- 
tion should  differ  from  men's  would  come  before  us  in  an  entirely  new 
aspect.     This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  impor- 
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taut  women's  colleges,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  training  minds, 
not  giving  information  for  specific  careers;  and  that  as  women's  minds 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  different  from  men's,  their  education  must  remain 
the  same,  whether  their  lives  are  the  same  or  not.  But  if  teaching  is  to 
be  conducted  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  practical  information  acquired, 
the  showing  that  a  majority  of  women's  careers  are  to  differ  from  men's 
would  acquire  new  force.  The  majority  of  college  women  will  marry. 
Then  let  them  be  taught  household  economics.  An  even  larger  number 
of  college  men  will  marry.  Then  let  them  study  what  may  be  termed  the 
male  branches  of  home  making, — first  aid  to  plumbing,  carpentry,  the 
care  of  furnaces,  the  care  of  houses  in  general.  Let  them  fit  themselves 
to  be  husbands  and  fathers.  Is  a  "wife  and  mother"  the  only  important 
element  in  a  family?  Of  course  every  man  must  study  his  own  profession 
in  addition  to  these  subjects,  and  he  will  perhaps  do  well,  if  this  has  not 
been  decided  upon,  to  take  a  few  such  courses  as  elementary  law,  book- 
keeping, and  insurance.  All  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  education 
is  supposed  to  provide  a  general  smattering  of  every  conceivably  useful 
kind  of  information.  These  courses  will  indeed  crowTd  out  others,  and 
unless  they  happen  to  be  practically  applied  in  after  life  will  have  served 
no  purpose  at  all.  The  waste  will  therefore  be  very  great.  It  will 
indeed  be  a  waste  to  which  the  much  lamented  waste  of  time  over  the 
classics  will  be  as  nothing.  For  the  classics,  even  when  of  no  practical 
use,  leave  at  least  a  residue  of  culture,  literary  taste,  a  philological  grasp, 
and  a  habit  of  logical  thinking.  "There  are  certain  studies,"  says  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner,  "in  respect  to  which  American  society  leaves  the  boy 
no  option.  It  is  impossible  to  substitute  something  else  for  them,  whether 
taught  with  equal  efficiency  or  greater.  There  are  other  subjects  the 
value  of  which  to  any  individual  depends  almost  wholly  on  what  follows. " 

Now  when  such  studies  are  not  followed  by  conditions  which  bring 
them  into  usefulness,  this  possible  waste  of  time  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  in  women's  than  in  men's  colleges.  We  have  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  each  woman,  as  she  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
majority  who  marry,  must  be  instructed  in  domestic  subjects.  But  as 
any  given  woman  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  minority  who  do  not  marry, 
must  she  not  also  be  taught  a  marketable  profession?  We  cannot  say 
to  a  class  of  a  hundred  girls:  "Here,  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  you  will  be 
housekeepers,  so  sixty  of  you  must  study  that  profession,  and  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  you  will  enter  gainful  occupations,  so  forty  of  you  will  please 
select  a  profession  and  study  that."  For  right  here  indeed  is  the  vital 
difference  between  the  education  of  men  and  the  education  of  women. 
It  is  not  that  men  will  be  breadwinners,  and  women  home  makers.  It 
is  that  women  do  not  know  which  they  will  be. 

The  woman  wrho  attempts  to  inform  herself  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency is  confronted  by  a  hopeless  task.  The  unforeseen  contingency 
persists  in  arising.     It  will  probably  be  unprovided  for.     The  woman 
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who  trains  her  mind  is  providing  on  the  other  hand  for  any  emergency, 
precisely  because  she  is  training  herself,  not  for  specific  emergencies,  but 
for  life  in  all  its  fullness,  in  all  its  possibilities.  She  is  not  exposing  her- 
self to  the  disheartening  chance  of  finding  that  she  has  wasted  her  resili- 
ent years  on  tasks  which  have  never  developed  into  duties;  or  which 
have  so  developed  only  when  she  has  had  time  to  forget  how  to  perform 
them,  or  when  they  have  had  time  to  go  entirely  out  of  date.  The  girl 
who  stood  highest  in  Eugenics  and  Euthenics  may  prove  to  be  childless 
and  live  in  an  apartment  hotel;  she  who  excelled  chiefly  in  textiles  and 
sanitation  will  be  turned  by  circumstances  into  landscape  gardening,  or 
will  attend  an  ailing  child.  But  out  of  the  full  mind  comes  the  ability 
to  master  detail.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Newton  and  Kepler,  Shakespeare 
and  Euclid,  do  not  go  out  of  fashion. 

Any  given  man  can  prepare  with  far  more  reason  than  a  woman  for 
both  marriage  and  a  profession,  for  the  probabilities  are  nine  to  one  that 
he  will  enter  both,  whereas  a  given  woman  knows  that  she  will  enter  only 
one,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  training  for  the  other  will  be  very  largely 
wasted.  It  will  not  be  entirely  wasted,  because  there  are  always  a  num- 
ber of  women  who  first  practice  a  profession  and  then  marry,  just  as 
there  are  a  few  who  first  marry,  and  then  on  account  of  private  disaster, 
afterwards  practice  a  profession.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  the 
numbers  are  very  small,  and  together  with  the  few  spinsters  in  each  class 
who  remain  entirely  unoccupied  must  be  ignored  in  a  scheme  planned  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  to  a  professional  woman  a  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping is  desirable,  and  that  to  the  housekeeper  some  professional 
interest  may  be  a  pleasure,  but  these  activities  are  according  to  each 
woman's  nature.  They  are  by-products.  The  world  is  glad  to  have 
them,  but  cannot  run  the  whole  factory  for  their  benefit.  The  courses 
for  women  must  be  chosen  as  are  the  courses  for  men,  on  a  firmly  es- 
tablished principle.  If  a  particular  course  meets  the  standards  exacted 
by  this  principle,  if  it  develops  the  brain,  there  is  no  prejudice  against 
offering  it  in  women's  colleges  whether  it  is  offered  in  men's  colleges  or 
not.  The  propriety  of  admitting  such  studies  as  infant  psychology,  the 
chemistry  of  food,  eugenics,  euthenics,  and  special  medical  branches, 
would  be  debatable  within  the  accepted  principle,  for  these  are  all  merely 
extensions  or  continuations  of  subjects  already  offered.  Women  who 
believe  that  this  sort  of  subject  matter  will  help  them,  might  as  well  be 
allowed  to  acquire  it.  But  the  young  housekeeper,  the  young  mother, 
will  find  that  her  cultural  work  in  college  has  given  her  something  far 
more  precious  than  this  sort  of  specific  information,  with  which  to  meet 
her  obligations.  A  sense  of  proportion,  of  relative  values,  a  quickened 
judgment,  will  have  prepared  her,  and  she  will  have  learned  how  to  learn. 
She  will  have  acquired  that  reasoning  power  which  James  defines  as 
"the  ability  to  deal  with  novel  data. "     She  may  know  little  of  the  proper 
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scale  of  wages,  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat, 
the  disposition  of  garbage; — but  new  material  will  not  frighten  her.  Her 
mind  will  have  been  trained  by  cultural  studies  to  range  new  facts  in 
their  proper  places.  A  systematic  method  is  to  her  the  natural  method. 
Instead  of  finding  the  care  of  house  and  children  more  irksome  than  the 
untrained  women  do,  she  will  welcome  the  necessity  for  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  she  will  even  submit  joyfully  to  the  inflexible  routine  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  iron  hand  within  the  angora  mitten. 

The  more  liberal  her  education,  the  longer  will  she  be  able  to  influence 
her  children,  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  care  for  them;  the  more 
interests  she  shares  with  her  husband,  aside  from  their  daily  tasks,  the 
deeper  will  be  their  mutual  sympathy,  the  greater  their  real  efficiency 
as  a  couple.  The  men  who  look  back  on  their  lives  as  having  been 
influenced  after  childhood  by  their  mothers,  remember  their  mothers 
as  women  of  culture,  women  who  knew  how  to  think.  The  men  who 
honestly  find  that  they  have  been  helped  and  not  hampered  by  mar- 
riage, feel  that  their  wives  are  women  on  whose  judgment  and  reason 
they  can  rely. 

The  Smith  College  graduate  who,  married  to  a  ranchman,  and  living 
twenty  miles  from  the  railroad,  herself  prepared  her  four  boys  for  Yale 
and  sent  them  east,  one  after  the  other,  to  enter  without  conditions,  had 
not  spent  her  own  college  years  studying  decorative  art,  pure  food,  or 
even  pedagogy.  A  woman  will  of  course  accomplish  much  or  little  in 
life  in  proportion  as  she  herself  amounts  to  much  or  little.  Her  educa- 
tion will  help  her  in  proportion  as  she  has  accomplished  much  or  little 
in  college;  but  these  are  the  splendid,  the  unlimited  tasks  for  which 
college  offers  her  an  equipment. 

If  a  woman  does  not  select  the  courses  which  train  her  own  particular 
abilities  it  is  her  own  fault,  exactly  as  it  is  her  own  fault  if  she  does  not 
study.  Many  a  poor  housekeeper  bewails  the  fact  that  her  education 
did  not  embrace  more  practical  subjects  and  feels  sure  that  if  she  had 
studied  household  economics  her  time  would  not  have  been  so  wasted 
as  it  was  in  languages  and  philosophy;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  she 
wrould  have  acquired  no  more  information  from  her  neglected  practical 
work  than  she  did  from  her  neglected  intellectual  work.  If  one  is  going 
to  waste  one's  time  it  makes  little  difference  what  one  wastes  it  on. 

The  purely  vocational  courses  offer  a  gold-plated  opportunity  to  the 
girl  who  comes  to  college  for  a  good  time.  They  are  very  easy  on  the 
brain.  It  takes  time  and  application  for  instance  to  become  a  good 
cook,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  mentally  taxing.  It  is  delightful, 
because  the  laboratory  work  produces  tangible  results,  because  every 
woman  has  an  innate  love  of  the  subject,  and  because  no  other  accom- 
plishment evokes  so  much  flattering  unction.  A  perfect  omelet  is  more 
enthusiastically  received  by  admiring  friends  than  news  of  a  Phi  Beta 
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Kappa  election.  In  this  and  other  pleasant  studies  a  girl  taking  a  mini- 
mum of  hours  could  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Arts  with- 
out any  Liberal  Arts.  The  college  would  quickly  become  a  technical 
school,  and  the  departments  now  in  control  of  the  Academic  Faculty 
would  be  rapidly  reduced.  This  is  practically  what  has  happened  at  a 
number  of  institutions  offering  both  cultural  and  vocational  work. 
Smith  College  would  become  another  Drexel,  another  Simmons.  Does 
not  this  in  itself  involve  a  terrible  economic  waste?  If  another  of  these 
admirable  schools  is  needed  would  it  not  be  better  to  establish  another 
elsewhere,  and  to  leave  Smith  College  in  its  own  field,  the  field  in  which 
it  is  already  eminent,  for  which  it  is  already  equipped?  I  believe  that 
those  who  advocate  these  vital  changes  in  the  curriculum  would  feel 
the  belittling  of  the  college  if  they  could  see  how  much  the  first  purely 
vocational  course  would  bring  in  its  train. 

"Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  see  cookery  taught  in  college,"  says  one 
alumna,  "I  only  want  a  course  of  lectures  on  housekeeping,  including 
marketing,  sanitation,  diets,  and  so  forth."  "I  do  not  want  to  see 
stenography  itself  counting  toward  a  degree,"  says  another,  "but  I 
want  more  practical  work.  The  girls  ought  to  be  able  to  take  secretarial 
and  sociological  positions  at  once  on  leaving  college."  But  why  should 
they?  When  has  the  higher  education  ever  claimed  to  send  forth  gradu- 
ates with  an  equipment,  as  President  Meiklejohn  aptly  puts  it,  "not 
of  a  stock  of  ideas,  of  scientific  principles,  but  of  a  measure  of  skill,  a 
collection  of  rules  of  thumb?"  We  cannot  afford  to  admit  to  the  cur- 
riculum one  single  course  simply  because  its  content  of  facts  is  valuable. 
The  courses  demanded  by  one  set  of  persons  would  in  the  phrase  so  dear 
to  loyal  alumnae  "establish  a  precedent"  for  the  admission  of  similar 
courses  demanded  by  another  set  of  persons.  If  we  once  abrogate  the 
principle  of  selection,  where  are  we?  Having  made  a  hole  for  the  big 
cat  we  should  find  too  late  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  holes  for 
the  little  cats. 

Our  traditions,  which  throw  the  burden  of  proof  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  suggested  innovations,  are  not  accidental.  They  are  ingrained, 
inborn.  They  are  principles  which  were  incorporated  in  the  will  of  the 
Founder,  in  the  first  explanations  of  the  earliest  members  of  both  cor- 
poration and  faculty. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President  Seelye,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
1875,  both  the  President  and  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  father  of  Dean 
Tyler  and  president  of  the  original  board  of  Trustees,  in  their  addresses, 
defined  and  established  the  principles  for  which  the  new  college  was  to 
stand. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Professor  Tyler,  "it  is  a  college.  It  is  not 
a  preparatory  school  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  professional  school  on  the 
other,  but  a  college.  It  is  not  a  primary  school  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  is  it  a  school  of  instruction  in  particular  sciences, 
or  any  of  the  special  trades,  arts,  or  pursuits  of  life,  but  a  college.    And 
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the  province  of  a  college,  as  we  understand  it,  is  education,  discipline, 
culture,  the  education  of  all  the  powers,  the  discipline  of  all  the  facul- 
ties .  .  .  the  culture  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection, 
of  perception  and  memory,  of  reason  and  speech,  of  taste  and  imagi- 
nation. .  .  .  The  higher  education  is  quite  irrespective  of  occupa- 
tions, professions,  and  pursuits.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
this  institution.  Furthermore,  it  is  intended  to  be  a  whole  college,  and 
nothing  but  a  college.  It  is  not  intended  .  .  .  to  fit  a  young 
woman  without  further  teaching  or  training,  to  be  lady  or  lady's  maid, 
housekeeper  or  governess,  music  teacher  or  missionary,  author  or  artist 
at  her  option,  and  give  her  a  diploma  accordingly.  However  useful 
such  schools  may  be  there  are  already  enough  of  them  and  it  is  not  our 
desire  or  purpose  to  add  to  the  number.  We  mean  that  this  institution 
shall  be  a  college  or  nothing.  ...  If  there  is  not  a  demand  for 
one  such  institution  in  all  New  England,  in  all  these  United  States, 
.  then  ...  let  it  stand  empty  as  a  perpetual  monument  of 
what  was  offered  by  the  Founder  and  trustees." 

Following  Professor  Tyler,  President  Seelye  emphasized  even  more 
strongly  his  belief  that  the  Founder's  will  determined  the  character  of 
the  college. 

"By  the  provisions  of  the  will,"  he  said,  "we  are  bound  to  furnish 
young  women  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  means  and  facilities  for  edu- 
cation equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  in  our  colleges  for  young  men. 
.  We  are  not  permitted,  therefore,  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  any 
popular  notions.  .  .  .  The  Founder  of  the  college  has  fixed  the 
standard  for  us.  That  standard  makes  it  clearly  our  duty  as  Trustees 
to  provide  for  young  women  a  higher  collegiate  education.  If  they  do 
not  need  it,  cannot  bear  it,  then  certainly  Miss  Smith  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  disposal  of  her  fortune.  ...  A  college  is  not  called 
upon  to  make  experts  in  chemistry,  botany,  or  geology.  Special  and 
professional  work  should  be  relegated  to  some  post-graduate  course. 
One  will  make  the  better  chemist  or  geologist  if  the  mind  be  quickened 
and  enlarged  by  intercourse  with  the  humanities." 

Twenty  years  later  than  this,  when  he  still  gave  in  person  the  lectures 
on  the  college  for  the  freshman  class,  President  Seelye  had  not  changed 
his  mind  in  this  respect.  "A  woman  can  make  better  bread,"  he  told  us, 
"if  she  has  studied  Chemistry,  and  she  can  sweep  a  room  better  if  she 
has  some  knowiedge  of  Geometry."  To-day  in  his  ripe  experience  he 
stands  firmly  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  inaugural,  and  to  the 
great  body  of  alumnae  all  over  the  country  he  repeats  what  he  said  to 
the  little  newly  enrolled  class  of  fourteen  students  with  whom  he  embarked 
on  that  perilous  adventure  nearly  forty  years  ago:  "  I  have  not  changed 
my  opinion  concerning  the  true  aim  of  a  college  as  differentiated  from 
vocational  schools;  and  I  believe  it  should  maintain  as  firmly  as  ever 
its  original  ideal." 

President  Burton  in  his  inaugural  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  not 
only  intended  to  follow  the  plans  of  the  builder,  but  that  he  was  personally 
convinced  of  his  wisdom. 

"The  college",  he  said,  "is  the  place  for  laying  broad  foundations  and 
for  acquiring  general  culture,  not  for  preparing  specifically  for  a  vocation 
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or  equipping  oneself  definitely  for  a  profession.  .  .  .  The  college 
should  aim  to  develop  in  every  student  the  scholarly  spirit,  and  should 
endeavor  to  establish  the  habit  of  independent  and  original  thought.  The 
student  of  to-day  must  acquire  the  power  to  think  and  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  results  of  his  own  work  and  that  of  others." 

The  President  holds  even  more  strongly  now,  and  says  in  a  letter  to  the 
author:  "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Founder 
of  Smith  College  and  of  her  adviser  to  establish  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 
.  .  .  I  feel  perfectly  confident  in  saying  now  that  the  Faculty  feels 
fully  committed  to  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  institution.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  that  no  one  would  expect  the  college  of  liberal  arts  to  intro- 
duce courses  in  domestic  science.  .  .  .  The  colleges  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  this  work  should  not  be  done,  but  simply  that  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  is  not  the  place  for  it." 

Those  who  believe  most  firmly  in  upholding  the  college  as  a  place  for 
intellectual  strengthening  are  in  two  points  quite  in  accord  with  those 
who  would  fatally  alter  it.  We  agree  that  women  do  need  scientific 
domestic  teaching;  and  we  agree  that  they  have  not  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  college  education.  We  agree  in  the  diagnosis;  we 
differ  about  the  remedies. 

Women  lack  domestic  training  just  as  they  lack  social  training.  They 
need  it  even  more  because  the  lack  of  it  is  more  disastrous.  This  does 
not  prove  that  college  is  the  place  to  get  it.  Home  is  the  place  to  start 
it.  The  secondary  school  is  the  place  to  pursue  it.  The  technical  school 
is  the  place  to  perfect  it.  The  mother  should  feel  herself  disgraced 
whose  daughter  at  fifteen  cannot  prepare  simple  meals  and  perform  any 
one  of  the  daily  household  duties.  Ideal  education  for  a  girl  may  some 
day  advance  so  far  as  to  include  one  year  entirely  out  of  school,  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  her  duties.  At  the  beginning  of  womanhood  when 
nerves  are  strained  and  ideas  are  being  readjusted,  the  routine  of  the 
practical  side  of  this  work  would  be  easily  mastered. 

Many  of  our  high  schools  already  offer  technical  courses,  carpentry, 
machine  work,  printing,  to  the  boys;  cooking  and  sewing  to  the  girls; 
modelling  and  designing  to  both.  Hundreds  of  students  are  profiting  by 
these  lessons  even  while  they  prepare  for  college;  and  are  finding  in  the 
entirely  different  kind  of  mental  effort  involved,  quite  as  much  rest,  as 
in  idleness.  If  the  experiment  of  teaching  these  subjects  "on  the  side" 
should  not  prove  successful,  it  would  then  be  time  to  think  of  emphasizing 
their  importance  by  requiring  them  for  college  entrance.  It  might  not 
be  necessary  to  count  them  among  the  required  points;  they  might 
simply  be  insisted  upon  like  reading,  writing,  and  a  good  reputation; 
that  would  be  for  the  authorities  to  decide.  But  surely  the  colleges, 
if  they  should  ever  feel  impelled  to  recognize  these  subjects  formally, 
ought  to  range  them  as  belonging  in  the  early  years,  the  years  when 
habits  are  easily  formed,  and  when  the  brain  is  not  yet  mature  enough 
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for  its  best  efforts.  Proposing  that  these  studies  be  counted  toward 
a  Bachelor's  Degree  when  they  do  not  count  toward  college  entrance, 
is  certainly  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  To  modern  educators  it 
has  become  almost  an  axiom  that  the  prehistoric  Squeers  method, — 
"First  they  spells  it,  and  then  they  goes  and  does  it",  is  an  inversion 
of  nature.  Its  antithesis  might  be  expressed  by  Mr.  Squeers,  "First 
they  does  it,  and  then  before  they  knows  it,  they  has  learned  to  spell 
it";  and  this  is  the  order  insisted  upon  in  the  greatest  recent  contribu- 
tion to  early  education,  a  contribution  whose  whole  content  is  inspired, 
in  Signora  Montessori's  own  words,  by  the  "desire  to  utilize  the  free 
impulses  and  natural  force  of  every  awakening  mind." 

As  for  the  college  women  who  do  not  put  their  education  to  the  best 
use;  they  did  not  deserve  to  have  it;  they  might  far  better  have  gone 
to  a  technical  school.  But  which  of  us  can  cast  the  first  stone?  Which 
of  us  has  turned  out  to  be  a  fraction  of  what  she  might  have  been? 
Wherever  we  do  not  stand  in  our  communities  for  high  thinking,  for 
sane  living,  for  energy,  and  for  service;  wherever  we  are  not  first  among 
those  women  who  are  working  for  better  homes  and  better  cities,  shame 
upon  us.  The  best  after-use  of  education  is  not  the  use  of  it  for  perpetual 
self-culture,  any  more  than  it  is  the  use  of  it  for  perpetual  bridge-playing. 
Even  to  lose  oneself  in  "the  still  air  of  delightful  studies"  is  a  form  of 
selfishness,  unless  increased  usefulness  eventually  justifies  it.  To  "keep 
up"  one's  Latin,  to  read  Aristophanes  every  summer,  is  very  pretty,  but 
it  is  not  altruism.  It  is  wrapping  one's  talent  in  a  napkin.  Let  us  say 
little  about  our  education  and  do  much  with  it.  The  whole  system  of 
women's  education  is  daily  on  trial  in  this  country  in  the  person  of  each 
one  of  us.  We  hold  our  Alma  Mater's  honor  in  the  hollow  of  our  hands. 
The  proper  use  of  the  tools  she  gave  us  is  no  mere  question  of  opportunity 
or  of  inclination.     It  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

This  proper  use  of  knowledge  is  not  often  the  immediate  use.  The 
highest  animals  have  the  longest  infancy,  and  the  richest  minds  take 
longest  to  mature.  The  new  philosophy  lays  great  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  ultimate  results  as  distinguished  from  immediate  results  and 
urges  man  to  rise  beyond  expediency.  College  is  not  intended  to  fit  an 
individual  merely  for  the  first  years  after  graduation,  but  for  his  whole 
life;  to  give  him  an  enduring  and  self-perpetuating  fund  of  sources  and 
resources  which  will  not  become  barren  or  monotonous  or  out  of  date. 

Education  should  aim  at  enabling  each  man  to  say  "My  mind  to  me 
a  kingdom  is",  in  order  that,  when  he  has  learned  to  give  that  mind  to 
the  service  of  mankind,  he  may  have  something  worth  giving. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  COLLEGES  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT 
HOME  ECONOMICS? 

Ellen  Rushmore  McKeon 

Mrs.  McKeon  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897.  She  was  graduated  from  Barnard 
in  1903  and  took  her  Master's  Degree  at  Columbia  in  1910.  In  the  meantime  she 
studied  and  taught  domestic  science,  and  from  1904  to  191 1  was  instructor  at  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Brooklyn.  From  1909  to  191 1  she  was  the  chairman  of  the 
department  of  girl's  manual  training  in  the  same  school.  From  1909  to  191 1  she  was 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  New  York  High  School  Teachers'  Association 
on  revision  of  courses  of  study  and  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance 
examinations.  Several  times  she  has  filled  positions  as  dietitian  which  included  ordering 
supplies  and  supervising  kitchens  for  feeding  several  hundred  persons. 

To  be  intelligent  to-day  in  matters  educational,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
freely  and  boldly  the  phrases  " manual  training",  "shop  work",  "arts 
and  crafts  classes",  "vocational  courses",  and  to  have  definite  opinions 
on  these  and  kindred  subjects  and  their  place  in  the  curriculum.  To 
be  ignorant  of  these  expressions  is  distinctly  bad  form. 

The  newspapers  and  popular  magazines  of  the  hour  are  discussing 
the  failures  and  weaknesses  of  the  existing  educational  order,  while 
teachers'  meetings  and  conferences  express  even  more  vigorously  the 
desire  for  reform  both  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  and  in 
methods  of  instruction.  The  entire  educational  process  from  kinder- 
garten to  university  is  being  subjected  to  a  new  scrutiny;  much  that 
was  once  held  valuable  and  precious  is  being  rejected,  while  many  new 
subjects  are  being  demanded. 

The  remedy  proposed,  the  universal  cure  suggested  for  all  the  ailments 
of  the  schools,  is  the  more  liberal  use  of  practical  subjects  such  as  voca- 
tional training  and  shop  work,  and  the  various  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics. These  subjects  are  needed  at  every  phase  of  the  student's  life, 
claim  the  reformers,  and  should  be  required  from  the  beginning  of 
school  days  to  the  end  of  the  college  course.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  agricultural  colleges  are  conspicuous  in  offering  many  practical 
courses;  there  are  a  number  of  highly  specialized  technical  schools,  but 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  slow  to  adopt  the  newer 
courses,  and  the  conservative  cultural  colleges  incline  to  ignore  them 
altogether. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  to  consider  the  attitude  of 
the  women's  cultural  colleges  toward  home  economics,  and  to  point  out, 
if  possible,  a  way  in  which  to  reconcile  the  apparently  hostile  claims  of 
culture  and  the  practical  life. 

The  present  upheaval  in  school  systems  and  the  dissatisfaction  with 
current   school   practices  arise   from   two   causes — the   demand   of   the 
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American  people  for  universal  education,  and  the  demand  that  this 
education  shall  produce  immediate  efficiency  in  the  student.  Every 
educational  institution  is  to  offer  all  things  for  all  children;  it  is  re- 
quired also  that  every  child  shall  meet  certain  commercial  standards, 
and  that  he  do  things  having  a  definite  money  value,  which  shall  show 
immediate  practical  results,  in  some  kind  of  efficiency.  The  old  system 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  takes  too  long,  for  one  thing, 
and  even  then  does  not  turn  out  boys  and  girls  who  can  do  things,  argue 
the  reformers;  there  must  be  a  different  sort  of  educational  material 
and  method.  The  arts,  industries,  and  trades  must  be  used  in  addition 
to  sciences,  letters,  and  the  usual  school  materials,  if  young  people  are 
to  become  happy  and  successful  in  their  private  lives  and  useful  as 
citizens. 

The  question  then  arises  for  the  educator,  is  this  demand  of  the  people 
for  universality  and  efficiency  in  education  wise  and  timely,  or  is  it  a 
siren  call  to  lower  the  standards  of  scholarship?  Should  it  be  resisted 
or  encouraged? 

A  partial  answer  to  these  and  all  similar  questions  may  be  found  in 
an  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
laws  of  its  development. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  anything  but  the  briefest  consideration  of  the 
psychologic  aspects  of  education.  The  truly  educated  man,  at  his 
period  of  full  maturity  and  greatest  development,  represents  the  ideal 
of  the  race.  He  possesses  certain  powers  and  abilities  which  become 
a  standard  for  others.  His  sensations  and  perceptions  of  the  outer 
world  are  abundant  and  correct;  his  sympathies  and  appreciations  are 
keen  and  sensitive;  his  memory  is  vigorous.  He  can  reason  correctly, 
impartially,  and  quickly.  He  can  take  a  new  set  of  experiences,  facts, 
or  ideas,  and  decide  on  the  course  of  action  which  they  demand.  His 
constructive  imagination  is  developed  highly,  and,  finally,  he  is  able  to 
carry  out  the  plan  he  has  chosen.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  action  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  life.  By  a  man's  deeds  is  he  tested.  To  bring  a  youth 
to  such  a  position  that  he  can  see  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  make  him 
want  to  do  it,  then  to  have  him  do  it,  of  his  own  will, — education  has  no 
higher  ends  than  this,  and  the  most  highly  educated  man  never  gets 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  three  parts  of  his 
nature  involved  in  knowledge,  desire,  and  actual  performance.  The 
great  tragedy  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  break  between  knowing  what 
should  be  done,  and  wanting  to  do  it,  yet  failing  of  actual  accomplishment. 
In  every  phase  of  the  life  of  a  human  being,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, these  three  factors  are  present — the  reception  and  registration 
of  sensations,  the  meditation,  reasoning,  deliberation,  pain,  and  pleasure 
that  the  mind  experiences  as  it  works  over  the  material  presented  by  or 
accompanying  the  sensations,  and,  finally,  the  actions  which  follow. 
Therefore  to  test  any  subject,  any  curriculum  and  scheme  of  education, 
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one  must  ask  to  what  extent  this  particular  subject  or  system  aids  or 
hinders  the  normal  development  of  the  student  at  this  particular  period 
of  his  life.  Is  this  subject  of  genuine  psychologic  value,  or  is  it  used 
merely  for  tradition's  sake?  It  is  generally  conceded  to-day  that  sensory 
and  motor  training  are  most  imperative  in  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
that  in  the  secondary  school  period  greater  prominence  may  be  given 
to  subjects  developing  the  deliberative  and  logical  processes,  and  that 
in  the  college  period  to  a  still  greater  degree  there  may  be  stress  on 
subjects  dealing  with  abstractions  and  principles.  But  it  is  false  psy- 
chology and  therefore  injurious  as  an  educational  procedure  at  any 
stage  of  the  student's  career  to  break  sharply  and  widely  the  natural 
connection  between  sensation,  association  and  deliberation,  and  ulti- 
mate action. 

Somehow  or  other,  and  rather  tardily,  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
finding  out  that  their  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  been 
building  a  structure  on  unstable  foundations.  The  schools  (and  the 
colleges)  have  worked  on  the  assumption  that  their  chief  business  was 
to  give  impressions  and  ideas  to  their  students,  and  that  in  time — 
years  afterward — the  students  would  act  correctly  as  the  result  of  this 
knowledge.  The  people  are  skeptical  to-day  of  a  postponed  reward; 
they  want  immediate  results,  and  they  are  unconsciously  in  harmony 
with  the  theories  of  the  advanced  psychologist  who  asserts,  "no  im- 
pression without  expression",  "no  tucking  away  of  ideas,  but  immedi- 
ate and  adequate  concrete  putting  into  form  of  motor  impulses."  That 
the  popular  demand  for  efficiency  is  valid,  is  thus  plain  and  clear.  How 
the  schools  are  to  reorganize  their  curriculum  to  meet  this  demand  is 
another  matter,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  discussion. 

While  the  second  popular  demand  that  every  educational  institution 
shall  offer  instruction  in  all  subjects  is  one  of  great  interest,  both  to  the 
tax  payer  and  the  parent,  it  is  a  matter  involving  so  many  aspects 
foreign  to  the  present  discussion,  that  it  will  not  be  entered  upon  here. 

The  aim  of  the  conservative  cultural  colleges  has  been,  in  the  past, 
to  take  young  people  possessing  definite  and  prescribed  funds  of  infor- 
mation, to  give  them  more  information  along  largely  similar  lines,  to 
develop  in  these  young  people  appreciations  of  noble  conduct  and  of 
fine  and  beautiful  things,  to  establish  in  them  the  habits  of  logical  and 
scholarly  thought  and  research,  to  make  them  not  only  familiar  with  the 
works  of  great  men,  but  also  to  train  their  powers  so  that  they  them- 
selves can  forge  ahead  in  new  circumstances  and  contribute  original 
material  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  If  this  is  a  fair  and  correct  state- 
ment, what  are  the  objections  to  it? 

Does  not  the  program  as  outlined  above  provide  sufficiently  for  the 
needs  of  intelligent  and  capable  women? 

The  first  criticism  to  be  made  against  the  attitude  of  the  women's 
colleges,  as  stated  here,  is  to  note  the  failure  of  method  which  it  involves — 
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failure  in  its  own  field,  somewhat,  but  more  particularly  in  its  relation 
to  the  secondary  school.  The  battle  for  progress  to-day  in  education 
centers  in  the  secondary  school;  the  colleges  are  in  the  position  of  rather 
scornful  observation  of  the  struggle.  The  entrance  requirements  de- 
manded by  colleges  in  the  past  emphasize  development  of  the  memory 
and  reasoning  powers,  and  ignore  largely  those  expressional  powers 
which,  it  was  seen  a  short  time  ago,  are  a  vital  necessity  in  the  well 
developed  person.  It  is  not  too  severe  a  judgment  to  say  that  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  conservative  women's  colleges  are  an  injury 
to  the  welfare  of  society,  because  they  block  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  in  its  efforts  to  give  adequate  training  to  the  students  who  do  not 
go  to  college  as  well  as  to  those  who  do  go.  The  colleges  should  recog- 
nize more  liberally  the  value  of  quality  of  work  and  lighten  a  little  the 
pressure  of  quantity  of  work  which  their  incoming  students  must  offer. 
The  colleges  must  make  it  possible  for  the  students  in  secondary  schools 
to  get  the  proper  development  required  at  this  period  of  their  lives. 

Another  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  cultural  colleges  must  be  made 
here.  These  colleges  do  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  the  social  and 
economic  differences  between  men  and  women.  Originally  women's 
colleges  had  to  prove  that  women's  brains  were  as  good  as  men's ;  to-day 
the  labor  of  such  proof  is  not  needed.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  the 
equality  of  intellectual  powers  of  men  and  women,  the  world  appreci- 
ates as  never  before  the  need  of  knowledge  and  training  for  women  in 
those  fields  of  social  usefulness  which  are  peculiarly  their  own — directly 
in  home  making  and  the  care  of  children,  and  indirectly  in  the  closely 
related  charitable,  social,  and  civic  reform  movements  characteristic  of 
the  day.  The  colleges  for  women  should  have  been  the  first,  instead  of 
the  last,  to  see  the  importance  of  the  home  economics  movement. 

Home  economics  has  been  and  is  even  to-day  generally  misunderstood. 
Even  among  its  own  ardent  supporters  are  some  who  fail  to  appreciate 
its  value  and  meaning.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  one  subject,  but  a 
large  group  of  subjects  gathered  around  a  central  theme. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  study  of  the  arts,  sciences,  industries, 
trades,  occupations,  manufactures,  tools,  and  equipment;  the  history, 
economics,  social  development,  and  art  of  a  single  social  institution — 
the  home. 

Instead  of  being  called  home  economics,  it  might  be  called  home 
art,  home  science,  or  home  industry,  with  equal  propriety.  No  wonder 
then  that  some  persons  lift  hands  of  righteous  horror,  when  home  eco- 
nomics is  mentioned  as  necessary  for  college  girls,  for  they  think  at  once 
of  scrubbing  pans,  sewing  on  buttons,  and  tying  up  sore  fingers,  as  the 
only  natural  content  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  becomes  a  practical 
impossibility  for  any  one  person  to  master  the  entire  field  of  home 
economics,  so  all  embracing  is  it,  so  central  is  the  home  in  many  de- 
partments of  human  activity.     Whatever  there  is  of  cultural  value  in 
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art,  science,  history,  economics,  and  sociology  is  to  be  found  in  varying 
degrees  in  the  different  branches  of  home  economics. 

What,  then,  should  women's  colleges  do  about  home  economics? 
Will  they  continue  to  ignore  or  resist  it?  The  first  thing  they  will  do 
is  to  recognize  the  psychologic  need  of  the  student,  at  every  stage  of 
her  development,  for  greater  sensory  and  motor  training  and  for  more 
liberal  means  of  expression  of  the  constructive  imagination.  This  need 
is  greatest  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  periods.  Conse- 
quently the  colleges  must  change  the  entrance  requirements  somewhat, 
so  as  to  recognize  and  give  credit  for  the  ability  of  young  people  to 
"do  things"  or  "make  things."  At  first  this  step  may  seem  to  be  low- 
ering the  standard  of  scholarship.  It  will  prove  to  be  ultimately  no 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  student,  only  a  little  change  in  the  quality  of 
certain  requirements.  By  taking  this  attitude  the  colleges  will  give  the 
students  in  high  schools  a  chance  for  more  normal  development  and 
they  will  make  it  possible  to  have  some  of  the  simpler  technical  branches 
of  home  economics  where  these  should  be  given,  that  is  in  the  later 
years  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  high  school.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  teach  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  waitress  work, 
laundry  work,  and  home  nursing  properly  in  the  schools  there  would 
be  no  need  to  suggest  having  them  in  college,  so  far  as  their  simpler 
mechanical  and  technical  processes  are  concerned. 

With  the  realization  that  credit  must  be  given  for  the  manual  train- 
ing, shop  work,  and  domestic  science  of  the  secondary  school,  there 
will  come  to  the  colleges  the  realization  that  they  must  enlarge  their 
own  boundaries  and  usefulness  by  reorganizing  some  of  their  own  work 
and  adding  some  new  courses,  which  may  even  be  called  home  economics. 
Such  subjects  as  biological  and  sanitary  chemistry,  study  of  water 
supplies  and  water  analysis,  special  fields  in  bacteriology  of  interest  to 
the  housewife,  municipal  as  well  as  personal  hygiene,  study  of  model 
tenements,  the  application  of  art  to  the  working  man's  home,  the  living 
wage  for  women,  study  of  family  budgets,  the  economic  value  of  the 
housewife, — these  and  many  more  topics  which  are  a  combination  of 
science,  art,  sociology,  economics — are  all  distinctly  cultural.  The 
knowledge  of  these  matters  is  most  vital  for  women  of  general  informa- 
tion and  in  all  social  classes ;  such  knowledge  should  not  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  women  who  specialize  in  home  economics  in  the  technical 
schools  and  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  the  common  property  of  all 
women  who  wish  to  be  both  intelligent  and  useful  to  their  communities. 

And  last  of  all,  the  colleges  are  going  to  seize  upon  and  develop  the 
purely  cultural  aspects  of  home  economics  because  these  are  among  the 
great  inspirational  topics.  Although  it  is  perhaps  not  so  stated  in  the 
bond,  the  colleges  have  a  work  to  do  in  setting  forth  ideals  of  living  and 
in  stimulating  young  women  to  purposes  of  social  usefulness. 

The  development  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  philosophy,  art, 
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religion,  and  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  has  sprung  from  and 
centered  around  one  theme,  that  is  the  operation  of  unchanging  laws 
in  man's  environment.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  parallel 
growth  of  the  idea  that  man  can  control  and  alter  his  environment  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  knowledge  and  use  of  these  laws.  From 
one  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  civilization  consists  in  bringing 
larger  areas  and  more  specialized  portions  of  man's  environment  under 
control.  Home  economics  in  particular  preaches  to  women  the  doctrine 
of  a  controllable  environment.  The  study  of  conditions  once  endured 
in  silent  pain  or  discomfort,  now  becomes  not  only  a  satisfaction,  but 
an  inspiration.  Apollo's  darts  no  longer  bring  disease.  Women  are 
learning  that  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  it  is  possible  to  regulate  and 
control  many  experiences  of  their  lives. 

While  a  life  of  scholarship  and  research  is  for  a  few  women,  home 
making,  wifehood,  and  motherhood  are  for  the  many,  even  the  many 
of  college  women.  Without  encroaching  on  the  highly  specialized  field 
of  the  technical  schools,  the  colleges  for  women  have  it  in  their  power 
to  become  the  leaders  in  the  attempt  to  make  life  richer,  fuller,  more 
clean  and  healthy,  more  abundant  and  vigorous,  more  efficient  in  every 
direction — the  attempt  which  the  home  economics  movement  is  fostering. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  colleges  will  rise  to  the  opportunity? 

TO  AN  ORCHID 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

[Reprinted   by  courteous  permission  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly] 

Mrs.  Conkling  was  graduated  in  1899.  Her  name  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
current  magazines.     The  following  poem  appeared  in  the  March  Atlantic. 

Moon-horned  orchid  in  the  oak, 
Uttering  thee,  what  spirit  spoke? 
Thou  who  hearest  patiently 
Humble  patois  of  the  bee, 
Hast  thou  anything  to  tell 
Of  the  angel  Israfel? 

Who  would  murmur  half  aloud 
Word  of  wind  or  star  or  cloud, 
If  thy  beauty  were  a  throat 
For  his  far  ethereal  note? 
He  by  whom  thou  wert  designed 
Kin  of  cloud  and  star  and  wind? 

Mystic  flower,  could' st  thou  say 

If  the  little  children  play 

Much  with  Mozart  when  he  dreams 

Daylong  by  the  heavenly  streams? 

Does  he  tire  of  asphodel? 

And  with  Keats,  oh,  is  it  well? 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


THE   COLLEGE  WOMAN  AND  THE  THEATER 

Elizabeth  Apthorp  McFadden 

Miss  McFadden  was  graduated  from  Smith  in  1898.  The  work  that  she  has  taken 
at  Radcliffe  under  Professor  George  P.  Baker  has  consisted  in  his  courses  on  dramatic 
technique  called  English  47  (elementary  work)  and  47  A  (advanced  work  in  playwrit- 
ing).  Last  year  her  play — "The  Product  of  the  Mill" — was  awarded  the  John  Craig 
prize  of  five  hundred  dollars,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  author  and  half  to  the  Harvard 
Library  for  books  on  the  drama.  This  prize  is  offered  to  Professor  Baker's  students 
in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  each  year  and  carries  with  it  the  professional  production 
of  the  play  at  Mr.  Craig's  theater,  The  Castle  Square,  in  Boston. 

Of  all  the  occupations  now  opening  their  doors  to  educated  women, 
few  are  more  alluring  than  the  group  of  artistic  activities  connected 
with  the  theater;  that  is,  the  writing,  acting,  and  producing  of  plays. 
The  term  production  is  here  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  such  fasci- 
nating lines  of  work  as  stage-managing,  the  directing  of  pageants,  the 
devising  of  scenic  effects,  the  designing  of  costumes,  stage  and  folk- 
dancing,  the  study  of  stage  lighting,  and  so  forth. 

These  occupations  are  especially  inviting  to  a  woman,  because,  granted 
the  ability  to  succeed  in  them,  she  finds  it  no  handicap  to  be  a  woman,  the 
financial  returns  being  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  brains  rather  than  sex. 
The  arts  of  the  stage  are  attractive  because  they  offer  a  wide  field  for 
self-expression,  and  individual  experimentation;  they  are  tempting  be- 
cause the  stage  is  a  great  teacher  and  the  persons  who  occupy  it  are 
powers  for  good  or  evil.  A  book  could  (and  should)  be  written  on  the 
educational  value  of  dramatic  work  for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
and  college  age,  but  aside  from  its  purely  disciplinary  aspect,  such 
work  gives  the  best  of  opportunities  for  social  service  among  the  young 
people  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Anyone  who  has  done  settlement  or  juvenile  court  work  can  testify 
to  the  clamoring  need  for  recreation  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
great  cities  and  the  almost  greater  necessity  for  revivifying  pleasure  of 
those  living  in  rural  districts.  Jane  Addams  voices  this  in  her  book, 
"The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets",  where  she  says:  "Since 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  shut  up  the  people's  playhouses  and  destroyed 
their  pleasure  fields,  the  Anglo  Saxon  city  has  turned  over  the  provision 
for  public  recreation  to  the  most  evil-minded  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
members  of  the  community.  We  see  thousands  of  girls  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets  on  a  pleasant  evening  with  no  chance  to  catch  a  sight 
of  pleasure  even  through  a  lighted  window,  save  as  these  lurid  places 
provide  it.     .     .     .     It  is  as  if  our  eyes  were  holden  to  the  mystic  beauty, 
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the  redemptive  joy,  the  civic  pride  which  these  multitudes  of  young 
people  might  supply  to  our  dingy  towns." 

Surely  this  is  a  task  worthy  of  our  great  artists, — to  lead  the  youth  of 
our  country  into  the  garden  of  pure  and  upbuilding  pleasure,  and  an 
American  dramatist,  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye,  has  contributed  a  noble  pro- 
gram to  the  cause  in  his  recent  volume  on  The  Civic  Theater  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Redemption  of  Leisure.  Let  anyone  who  doubts  the 
connection  between  social  service  and  the  stage  read  Mr.  Mackaye's 
illuminating  chapters  on  Constructive  Leisure,  The  Civic  Functions  of 
the  Theater,  American  Pageants  and  their  Promise,  Imagination  and  the 
Children's  Theater,  University  and  Theater,  and  The  New  Fourth  of 
July.  When  Mr.  Mackaye's  "splendid  dream"  comes  true,  and  it  is 
coming  true, — it  will  create  (to  quote  from  his  book)  "thousands of  pro- 
fessional positions  in  a  new  and  inspiring  calling — the  training  of  the 
people  in  perennial  festivals  and  the  daily  recreations  of  civic  art.  In 
that  calling  women  are  the  peers  of  men." 

Those  who  are  not  in  close  contact  with  the  theater  have  little  concep- 
tion of  the  new  life  that  has  come  to  it  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Theat- 
rically, we  are  living  in  stirring  times.  Gordon  Craig  and  Max  Reinhardt 
have  revolutionized  the  stage  in  the  matters  of  scenery  and  lighting. 
Such  dramatists  as  Synge  and  Masefield  have  written  plays  that  rank 
high  as  literature,  and  in  the  managerial  field,  distinguished  women 
have  come  forward,  notably  Lady  Gregory  of  the  Irish  Theater,  Dublin, 
and  Miss  Horniman  of  Manchester,  England,  to  prove  conclusively  that 
a  theater  can  be  a  success,  artistically  and  commercially,  at  the  same 
time. 

Furthermore,  Professor  George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  University  has 
demonstrated  that  the  art  of  play  writing  can  be  taught, — just  as  music 
and  painting  are  taught, — to  people  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
art  and  the  patience  to  master  a  difficult  technique.  Only  the  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  under  Professor  Baker  know  how  practi- 
cally helpful  his  teaching  is.  The  great  need  at  the  moment  in  connection 
with  his  work  at  Harvard  is  the  establishment  of  a  small  endowed  theater, 
where  his  students  can  learn  the  mechanics  of  a  well  equipped  stage, 
experiment  for  themselves  in  problems  of  staging,  and  try  out  their 
plays  while  in  process  of  construction.     That,  too,  will  come. 

Other  hopeful  signs  of  the  future  are  the  interesting  little  theaters 
being  organized  in  many  of  the  large  cities,  by  eager  bands  of  amateurs 
who  are  giving  performances  sometimes  of  professional  excellence;  as 
the  Little  Theater  of  Chicago  and  the  Toy  of  Boston.  The  Drama 
League  of  America  with  its  many  branches  and  the  popular  demand 
for  printed  plays  for  reading  purposes  are  proof  of  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  better  things  of  the  drama.  The  Pittsfield  and  North- 
ampton theaters  are  of  course  the  most  significant  indications  of  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  for  municipal  theaters. 
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The  appeal  which  this  delightful  and  remunerative  work  of  the  theater 
makes  to  educated  women  is  meeting  with  response  in  increasing  num- 
bers. We  were  not  surprised  to  find  a  Smith  graduate  acting  in  such  a 
company  as  that  of  the  New  Theater  of  New  York,  nor  to  discover 
that  the  president  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1895.  It  seems  quite  natural  that  the  resident  business 
manager  of  the  municipal  theater  of  Northampton  should  be  a  graduate 
of  Smith.  In  philanthropic  work  for  their  home  communities,  one  con- 
stantly finds  Smith  College  students  have  carried  over  from  their  college 
days  the  impulse  toward  creative  work  for  public  pleasure  instilled  in 
them  at  Smith. 

No  one  who  knew  Miss  Peck  could  doubt  the  source  of  that  inspira- 
tion. She  lifted  her  students  out  of  the  drab  routine  of  dull  tasks  to 
walk  the  green  forest  of  Arden,  to  listen  to  the  music  of  great  poets,  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  great  thoughts,  and  to  love  the  sunshine  of 
rare  spirits  like  her  own.  Unwearyingly,  in  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
and  at  a  cost  to  herself  not  realized  by  her  friends,  she  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  splendid  experiment  of  the  newly  organized  Northampton 
Theater.     May  the  labor  of  her  hands  and  heart  endure. 

EVANSTON  ALUMNAE  AND  THE   MILLION 
DOLLAR  FUND 

Marjorie  Ayres  Best 

Mrs.  Best  was  graduated  in  1895.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Publicity  and  Organization  Committee  of  the 
League. 

On  the  occasion  of  President  Burton's  visit  to  Chicago  last  winter, 
the  alumnae  residing  in  Evanston — one  of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago — 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  aiding  the  Million  Dollar  Fund 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  circle  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  about  forty  alumnae  in  the  suburbs, 
representing  all  interests  and  all  ages,  but  all  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
initiative.  After  many  other  suggestions,  it  was  decided  to  take  over 
the  local  theater  for  one  evening,  provided  a  suitable  play  should  be 
presented. 

Evanston  rejoices  in  a  very  pretty  little  theater  where  a  new  manager 
has  just  installed  a  rather  good  company.  This  manager  was  exceed- 
ingly cooperative  and  helpful.  Not  only  did  he  allow  the  alumnae 
to  have  the  entire  house  for  the  evening  at  the  cost  of  the  production 
for  that  night,  but  he  sent  to  New  York  especially  to  secure  the  play 
selected  by  them  for  their  performance  and  put  it  on  unusually  well. 
The  theater  holds  about  nine  hundred  and  the  alumnae  sold  the  tickets 
at  a  straight  price  of  one  dollar.  They  were  bought  up  greedily  by 
the  town,  and  many  were  sold  twice  over. 
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A  very  expert  and  clever  decorating  committee  prepared  banners 
and  large  reproductions  of  the  alumnae  pin  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered.  Portraits  of  President  Emeritus  Seelye  and  President  Burton 
were  sent  on  from  Northampton  and  hung  in  the  lobby.  Pretty  young 
high  school  girls  preparing  for  Smith,  in  college  colors,  sold  boxes  of 
fudge  and  other  special  college  candies,  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  souvenir 
program  which  contained  views  of  the  campus  and  an  outline  of  the 
college  history  and  needs. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  surprise 
that  awaited  the  audience  when  the  steel  curtain  went  up  and  disclosed 
a  life-like  painting  of  College  Hall  and  the  entrance  to  the  campus  as 
the  drop  curtain.  A  burst  of  the  Alma  Mater  from  the  orchestra  and 
the  sight  of  the  College  itself  on  the  curtain  before  them,  brought  the 
audience  to  its  feet  in  a  storm  of  applause. 

College  songs  and  the  Alma  Maters  from  various  Universities  were 
sung  between  the  acts  by  a  men's  quartette  from  the  University  Club 
and  aroused  much  enthusiasm  as  different  members  of  the  audience 
responded  to  their  various  Alma  Maters. 

The  play  chosen  was  A.  E.  Thomas's  clever  little  comedy,  "Her 
Husband's  Wife",  which  was  such  a  success  for  Henry  Miller  two  years 
ago.  The  audience  heartily  enjoyed  the  breezy,  attractive,  little  play 
and  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  appeals  to  help  the  Million  Dollar 
Fund.  The  result  was  that  with  very  little  effort  the  alumnae  netted 
$700.  It  was  not  however  the  actual  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
which  represented  the  work  done  by  the  circle,  for  the  girls  feel  that 
the  whole  affair  was  so  delightful  and  so  successfully  accomplished, 
that  much  interest  in  Smith  College  has  been  aroused  in  this  wealthy 
suburb  of  Chicago.  So  sure  do  the  alumnae  now  feel  of  the  response 
of  the  town  to  their  appeal,  that  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  raise 
the  sum  to  $1500  before  June  191 3.  Nor  do  they  feel  the  slightest 
apprehension  over  the  possibility  of  not  raising  it. 

This  simple  effort  of  the  Evanston  alumnae  could  be  duplicated  in 
hundreds  of  small  towns  where  there  was  even  a  small  group  of  alumnae 
to  start  the  interest,  and  would  add  materially  to  the  Fund  if  the  idea 
could  spread  all  over  the  country. 


Do  you  realize  that  pledges  to  the  fund  may  be  paid  in  installments.  The 
last  payment  need  not  be  made  until  JUNE,  191 5. 

This  fact  will  probably  make  it  possible  for  you  greatly  to  increase  your 
pledge.  Please  do  so  at  once.  Every  alumna  surely  can  give  at  least  one 
dollar.  It  is  the  number  who  give  rather  than  the  amounts  they  give,  that 
is  the  measure  of  our  loyalty  to  the  college. 


CONCERNING  THE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb 

Miss  Newcomb  was  graduated  in  1906.  She  is  the  Guardian  of  Mudwayaushka 
Camp  Fire  (Sound-of-Waves-on-the-Shore). 

So  many  good  articles  describing  the  new  movement  called  The  Camp 
Fire  Girls  have  appeared  in  recent  periodicals  that  one  hesitates  to 
write  of  it  again.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  natural  interest  to  college  women, 
and  more  particularly  to  Smith  women,  for  it  was  a  Smith  graduate 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  definite  formation  of  plans  which 
for  some  time  had  been  slowly  taking  shape  in  different  quarters. 

It  has  been  said  so  frequently  as  almost  to  be  trite,  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  woman's  century,  when  many  fields  of  activity  which 
formerly  had  been  occupied  chiefly  by  man  called  to  her  to  come  to 
match  his  ability  with  hers,  and  to  succeed.  Woman  has  proved  herself 
man's  equal  in  scholarship,  in  business,  and  in  the  professions;  she  is 
proving  herself  his  equal  in  the  arts;  she  is  beginning  to  cast  her  ballot 
with  him  at  the  polls ;  to  every  field  which  she  enters  she  is  bringing  the 
insight  and  practical  sympathy  of  womanhood,  as  he  has  brought  man- 
hood's strength  and  determination.  But  the  advance  of  civilization  has 
brought  detriments  as  well  as  improvements.  The  invention  of  ma- 
chinery has  taken  woman's  work  out  of  the  home  into  the  factory;  it 
has  taken  from  the  home  the  designing  of  the  pattern,  the  dyeing  of 
colors,  the  weaving  of  cloth,  the  cutting  and  making  of  the  garment,  and 
instead  of  developing  the  skill  of  our  great-grandmothers,  we  now  buy 
a  whole  wardrobe  at  the  nearest  department  store.  Instead  of  pre- 
paring the  food  entirely  at  home,  growing  the  grain,  curing  the  meat, 
we  now  purchase  these  almost  ready  for  the  table.  It  is  well  that 
all  these  burdens  have  been  lifted  from  woman's  shoulders,  but  what 
is  the  result?  The  charm  of  creative  work  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  household  tasks  which  remain. 

Many  social  workers  have  been  searching  for  a  way  to  restore  this 
zest  of  adventure  and  glow  of  romance  to  woman's  work.  Among 
these  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  the  former  until  recently 
head  of  the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, now  head  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls;  and  his  wife  the  conductor  of 
a  summer  camp  for  girls,  in  Maine,  and  of  winter  classes  in  artistic  and 
practical  work,  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Gulick's  attention  was  called 
to  the  effective  work  for  girls  which  was  being  done  by  Miss  Ernestine 
Friedmann,  Smith  1907,  in  the  summer  camp  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  at  Altamont,  New  York;  out  of  such  beginnings 
as  these,  with  help  of  varied  kinds  from  many  friends,  including  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Ernest  Thompson  Seton   (the  former  the  organizer  of  the 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America),  and  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
grew  the  new  movement  for  girls,  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America.  It 
was  preceded  by  "The  Girl  Scouts  of  America,"  which  was  unsuccessful. 
The  present  organization  seems  to  have  the  elements  of  worth  which  will 
give  it  permanence,  in  spite  of  its  remarkably  rapid  growth.  Although 
inspired  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  it  is  not  an  outgrowth  of  that  splendid 
institution,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

As  expressed  in  an  article  on  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  the  Craftsman 
for  February,  1913:  "Its  inspiration  is  simply  the  desire  to  reveal  the 
beauty  of  daily  life,  to  show  how  the  commonplace  tasks,  done  in  the 
right  way  with  the  right  spirit,  can  be  made  channels  of  self-expression 
and  thus  opportunities  for  joy.  Its  object  is  to  emphasize  in  the  life  of 
our  modern  girlhood  the  sanity  and  healthfulness  of  outdoor  work  and 
play,  and  to  help  our  young  people  to  fit  themselves  in  every  possible  way 
for  full,  rich,  useful  lives,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  grasp 
the  bigger  responsibilities  of  earning  their  own  living  or  making  homes 
for  themselves  or  for  others,  they  will  be  equipped  and  eager  for  the 
task.  Armed  with  the  sharp  tools  of  knowledge,  they  will  carve  their 
own  path  in  the  rocks  of  practical  achievement;  buoyed  up  with  hope 
and  courage  they  will  face  hardship  and  disappointment  with  a  valiant 
spirit;  rilled  with  desire  for  the  highest  personal  development  and  zeal 
for  the  greatest  common  good,  they  will  help  to  build  up  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  nation." 

How  do  the  organizers  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  plan  to  accomplish 
this  program?  As  the  Boy  Scouts  found  their  ideals  of  modern  knight- 
hood in  the  legends  of  King  Arthur's  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  so 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  base  the  romance  and  symbolism  of  their  work  and 
play  on  the  legends  and  customs  of  the  American  Indians.  This  ro- 
mance finds  its  expression  in  the  symbolic  name  which  each  girl  chooses, 
with  a  meaning  of  special  significance  to  herself,  in  the  symbolic  deco- 
ration which  she  works  out  in  her  Indian  costume,  and  chiefly  in  the 
beautiful  ceremonies  and  songs  of  the  monthly  "Council  Fire."  Thus 
she  learns  to  work  with  enjoyment  for  the  honors  which  she  earns  at 
regular  weekly  meetings  and  at  home,  in  the  various  "crafts."  The 
symbol  of  the  organization  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  is  fire,  denoting  the 
idea  of  the  home,  whether  within  four  walls  or  under  the  open  sky; 
the  symbol  of  membership  is  the  standing  pine,  meaning  simplicity  and 
strength;  the  watchword  is  "Wohelo,"  formed  from  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  words  Work,  Health,  and  Love. 

The  great  body  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  all  over  the  country — rapidly 
extending  over  the  world — is  divided  into  groups  called  Camp  Fires, 
each  directed  by  an  older  girl  or  woman  called  the  Guardian  of  the  Fire. 
When  a  candidate  joins  a  Camp  Fire,  she  is  received  into  the  circle  by 
repeating  the  Wood  Gatherer's  Desire:  "It  is  my  desire  to  become  a 
Camp  Fire  Girl,  and  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Camp  Fire,  which  is  to  seek 
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beauty,  give  service,  pursue  knowledge,  be  trustworthy,  hold  on  to 
health,  glorify  work,  be  happy.  This  law  of  the  Camp  Fire  I  will  strive 
to  follow."  This  ceremony  constitutes  her  a  Wood  Gatherer,  and  it 
becomes  her  duty  and  privilege  to  bring  the  wood  to  the  Council  Fire, 
which  is  lighted  by  the  Guardian.  In  due  time,  by  winning  the  required 
number  and  variety  of  honors,  she  receives  the  second  degree  of  Fire 
Maker,  and  the  third  of  Torch  Bearer. 

The  seven  "crafts"  offer  wide  choice  in  the  attainment  of  these  honors, 
in  athletics  and  care  of  health,  in  the  branches  of  housekeeping  and 
homemaking,  in  nature  study,  in  the  outdoor  life  and  lore  of  the  camp, 
in  arts  and  crafts,  in  business,  and  in  civic  and  religious  work  and  study, 
classified  as  "patriotism".  Each  honor  is  represented  by  a  bead  of  a 
color  corresponding  to  the  craft  which  it  designates  (as  red  for  health 
craft,  sky  blue  for  nature  lore),  and  happy  the  girl  who  wears  at  Council 
Fire  the  longest  and  brightest  string  of  beads.  To  show  how  varied  is 
the  work,  the  following  list  of  honors,  besides  twenty  elected  from  the 
seven  crafts,  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Fire  Maker. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  trait  which  each  requirement  develops. 

1.  To  help  prepare  and  serve,  together  with  the  other  candidates,  at 
least  two  meals  for  meetings  of  the  Camp  Fire.  This  is  to  include  pur- 
chase of  food,  cooking  and  serving  of  the  meal,  and  care  of  fire.  .  .  . 
Two  meals  prepared  in  the  home  without  advice  or  help  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

2.  To  mend  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  knitted  undergarment,  and  hem 
a  dish  towel. 

3.  To  keep  a  written  classified  account  of  all  money  received  and 
spent  for  at  least  one  month. 

4.  To  tie  a  square  knot  five  times  in  succession  correctly  and  without 
hesitation. 

5.  To  sleep  with  open  windows  or  out  of  doors  for  at  least  one  month. 

6.  To  take  an  average  of  at  least  half  an  hour's  daily  out-door  exercise 
for  not  less  than  a  month. 

7.  To  refrain  from  sodas  and  candy  between  meals  for  at  least  one 
month. 

8.  To  name  the  chief  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  summer.  Tell 
how  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been  reduced  in  one  American  community. 

9.  To  know  what  to  do  in  the  following  emergencies : 

a.  Clothing  on  fire. 

b.  Person  in  deep  water  who  cannot  swim,  both  in  summer  and 
through  ice  in  winter. 

c.  Open  cut. 

d.  Frosted  foot. 

e.  Fainting. 

10.  To  know  the  principles  of  elementary  bandaging  and  how  to  use 
surgeon's  plaster. 

11.  To  know  what  a  girl  of  her  age  needs  to  know  about  herself. 

12.  To  commit  to  memory  any  good  poem  or  song  not  less  than 
twenty-five  lines  in  length. 

13.  To  know  the  career  of  some  woman  who  has  done  much  for  the 
country  or  state. 

14.  To  know  and  sing  all  the  words  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 
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How  little  is  told,  by  a  mere  explanation  of  the  organization,  of  the 
joys  of  Camp  Fire  Girls! — Of  the  sheltered  spot  in  the  hemlock  wood 
where  we  first  lighted  our  fire;  the  long  tramps  to  points  of  interest, 
where  nature  appears  more  wonderful,  or  history  becomes  alive  before 
our  eyes;  the  songs  of  the  open  road  and  the  camp  fire,  composed  es- 
pecially for  the  new  movement;  the  lessons  in  cooking,  arts  and  crafts, 
first  aid  to  the  injured;  best  of  all,  the  quiet  talks  around  the  fire,  where 
comradeship  grows  closer  and  dearer  as  we  find  out  together  what  it 
really  means  to  seek  beauty,  to  give  service,  to  be  trustworthy. 

If  all  these  things  are  precious  to  a  Wood  Gatherer,  how  much  more 
so  to  a  Guardian,  who  is  privileged  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  formation 
of  ideals  and  the  development  of  sound,  sweet  wromanhood.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  responsibility  to  be  a  Guardian,  for  one  must  either  be  able 
to  teach  a  little  of  everything,  or  must  find  friends  who  will  help  (the 
latter  is  refreshingly  easy).  As  girls  in  their  teens  are  usually  hero  wor- 
shippers, the  Guardian  must  be  careful  not  to  shatter  their  ideal  of 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  must  guide  them  away  from  sentimentality 
to  sane  and  healthy  friendship.  As  much  of  the  Wood  Gatherer's  work 
must  be  reported  on  her  honor,  the  Guardian  must  see  that  the  girls 
have  a  fine  sense  of  truth  and  trust. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  responsibility,  it  is  a  delightful  work  for  any  one 
who  loves  girls, — and  to  love  girls  is  the  chief  requirement  for  a  Guardian. 
The  work  offers  an  attractive  field  for  service  for  the  older  girl  or  woman 
who,  in  connection  with  her  business  or  profession,  particularly  if  she 
be  a  teacher  or  a  home-maker,  still  has  some  leisure  to  spare.  If  she  is 
a  college  graduate,  so  much  the  better.  What  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  to  be  a  unit  in  a  great  organization  now  numbering  (March  II, 
1913,  less  than  a  year  after  incorporation)  1,921  groups  in  this  country 
and  other  lands,*  whose  aim  is  the  evolution  of  noble  and  well-equipped 
women? 

The  prospective  Guardian  should  write  to  the  National  Headquarters 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  118  East  28  Street,  New  York  City,  for  an 
application  blank,  and  should  fill  this  out  by  telling  what  work  she  has 
done  with  girls,  her  ability  in  the  various  crafts,  and  by  giving  several 
references.  She  is  usually  authorized  to  organize  her  camp  fire  while  the 
references  are  being  investigated.  The  organization  of  the  local  Camp 
Fire  is  very  simple,  as  this,  like  many  other  matters,  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Guardian.  This  freedom  of  management  gives  room  for 
great  individuality  in  Camp  Fire  ceremonies.  Any  one  wishing  to  read 
the  best  material  on  the  subject  should  send  to  National  Headquarters 
for  Dr.  Gulick's  booklet  on  "Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  New  Relation 
of  Women  to  the  W7orld."  Twenty-five  cents  will  procure  the  manual 
of  the  movement. 

*  At  date  of  writing,  there  are  besides  hundreds  of  groups  in  the  United  States,  several  in  Canada,  the 
Philippines,  and  Hawaii,  one  each  in  British  West  Indies,  China,  and  Siam,  and  a  beginning  made  in  Japan, 
France,  and  Spain. 


THE  NEW  ALUMNAE  HOUSE 

The  editors  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  publish  the  following  good  news, 
and  feel  sure  that  all  the  alumnae  join  them  in  expressing  to  Miss  James  their  deep 
appreciation  of  the  fine  thing  she  has  done  in  giving  us  a  real  abiding  place  in  North- 
ampton wherein  we  may  hang  up  our  hats  and  be  at  home.     Editors'  Note. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  a  movement  among  the  alumnae  to  organize 
an  alumnae  clubhouse  in  Northampton,  but  the  funds  subscribed  were 
insufficient  to  warrant  definite  action  at  that  time,  and  the  project  was 
laid  aside  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  revived  later.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Mary  Lois  James,  Smith  1904,  this  hope  is  to  be  realized,  not 
in  the  form  of  an  organized  clubhouse,  with  members  and  stockholders, 
but  as  a  personal  enterprise. 

The  house  at  8  Bedford  Terrace,  opposite  the  Albright  House,  built 
by  Dr.  Brewster,  a  former  physician  at  the  college,  and  recently  owned 
by  Miss  Akin  and  Mrs.  Wackerhagen,  is  to  be  opened  by  Miss  James 
about  April  15  as  a  headquarters  for  alumnae  when  in  town.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  the  living  rooms,  dining  room,  and  tea  room,  and  on 
the  two  upper  floors  bedrooms  for  out  of  town  guests.  A  catalog  of 
resident  alumnae  will  be  maintained,  and  the  registration  of  visiting 
alumnae  in  the  dean's  office  will  be  duplicated. 

Although  the  house  is  intended  primarily  for  alumnae,  as  a  social 
headquarters  which  they  may  feel  is  their  own,  the  college  faculty, 
undergraduate  guests  of  alumnae,  and  residents  of  Northampton  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  house.  When  the  rooms  are  not  engaged  by  alumnae 
they  may  be  reserved  by  others.  The  prices  will  correspond  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  town. 

Rooms  for  the  spring  term  and  for  commencement  may  be  engaged 
after  April  1  by  addressing  Miss  James  at  8  Bedford  Terrace. 

SMITH    WOMEN    IN   THE    WOMEN'S    INDUSTRIAL 

EXHIBITION 

Katherine  Forest 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  remember  the  advertisement  of  the  Studio  Shop  of 
which  Miss  Forest  is  part  proprietor,  and  will  be  interested  in  her  statement  of  its  aims 
•n  the  following  article.     Miss  Forest  was  graduated  in  1905. 

The  Second  Women's  Industrial  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  in  New  York  from  February  27th  to  March  8th,  stood  for  the 
successful  organization  of  the  many  different  branches  of  women's  work 
in  America.  The  broad  corridors  of  the  building  were  divided  into  booths 
so  that  the  public  might  see  in  concrete  form  examples  of  just  what  women 
are  doing,  in  their  many  and  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  progress 
being  made  by  them  along  philanthropic  and  charitable  lines  throughout 
the  country.     If  space  permitted,  exhibitions  of  the  Consumers'  League, 
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Stoney  Wold  Sanitarium,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  The 
Free  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children,  The  "Shut  In  "  Society, The 
New  York  Playground  Association,  The  Home  Thrift  Association,  should 
all  be  spoken  of  in  turn,  as  each  and  collectively  they  showed  the  progress 
being  made  by  continued  and  united  concentrated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
women  to  better  the  conditions  for  workers  of  all  kinds. 

But  it  would  take  up  too  many  pages  of  the  Quarterly  to  give  an 
idea  of  all  the  exhibits  in  detail.  One  that  particularly  interested  New 
York  women  was  Mrs.  Elmer  Black's  model  for  a  Terminal  Market,  one 
of  New  York's  most  urgent  needs,  a  plan  to  reduce  by  a  lessening  of  cost 
in  transportation  and  distribution  of  food  the  present  high  cost  of  living, 
a  market  operated  by  the  city  with  an  adequate  staff  provided  for  in- 
spection and  delivery  of  food.  Mrs.  Black  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  foreign  municipal  markets  and  hopes  soon  to  see  the  establishment 
of  one  that  will  be  a  cause  of  civic  pride  to  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

The  Home  Thrift  Association,  to  mention  one  more  of  the  exhibitors, 
with  Miss  Louise  Brigham  as  directress,  exhibited  two  rooms  furnished 
with  box  furniture.  One  room  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  boy 
of  12,  a  girl  of  9,  and  a  baby — the  actual  cost  of  the  material  being  only 
$10.47.  The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  try  to  teach  by  practical  illus- 
tration in  their  free  workshop  economy  of  space  and  material,  and  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  home  making  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the  city. 

There  was  also  in  one  end  of  the  building  an  art  gallery  containing  an 
exhibition  of  women's  work  in  oil,  water  color,  and  groups  of  miniatures, 
with  a  corner  given  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  and  in  the  lecture 
hall  concerts,  folk-songs,  and  moving  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  welfare 
work  were  given. 

To  Smith  women,  however,  the  most  interesting  exhibits  from  one 
point  of  view  were  those  of  the  three  alumnae  who  occupied  booths  of 
different  and  successful  occupations. 

Amy  Ferris,  1901,  decorator,  exhibited  a  booth  representing  a  living 
room  in  a  country  house,  charming  in  color  and  structural  design,  the 
whole  producing  an  effect  of  unusual  harmony,  giving  a  sense  of  rest  and 
comfort  to  all  who  stepped  inside.  She  has  many  college  girls  working 
with  her  in  different  departments  and  has  extended  her  scope  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  large  institutions  and  churches  as  well  as  private 
houses. 

Mary  Pusey,  1904,  in  cooperation  with  her  sister  "The  Gift  Specialists" 
of  176  Madison  Avenue,  was  represented  by  a  most  unique  and  charming 
booth  filled  with  every  kind  of  unusual  and  individual  specialty  in  gift 
form,  both  for  children  and  "grown  ups".  Every  one  stopped  to  see  their 
fascinating  boxes  and  to  smell  the  perfume  of  their  wonderful  Easter 
bouquets,  which  were  ingeniously  and  cleverly  arranged  in  old  fashioned 
hats  in  boxes  whose  lids  dropped  down  to  accommodate  easily  one's  real 
Easter  bonnet  on  its  shelf  in  the  closet.     As  Grace  Collin,  who  wrote 
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about  them  in  the  last  Quarterly,  said ;  "Their  enterprise  has  outgrown 
the  experimental  stage  and  is  a  growing  and  interesting  business." 

Sallie  Tannahill,  ex-1904,  and  Katherine  Forest,  1905,  brought  down 
to  their  booth  at  the  exhibition  some  of  the  craft  products  made  in  their 
little  Noank  Studio  Shop  at  45  East  59th  Street,  New  York.  They  en- 
deavored to  give  an  insight  into  the  joy  of  artistic  production.  The  aim 
of  their  shop  is  to  gather  together  quaint,  beguiling,  and  beautiful  things 
in  all  crafts,  and  to  place  before  the  public  gifts  small  and  large  that  are 
charming  in  color,  design,  and  workmanship.  In  connection  with  the 
shop  they  have  opened  a  small  art  gallery  where  exhibitions  of  many 
different  kinds  can  be  held. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  meant  much  to  the  individual  exhibitor, 
not  only  by  making  her  a  part  of  so  great  a  whole  but  by  bringing  her 
particular  work  before  the  public.  To  Mrs.  Nelson  Henry,  as  directress 
of  the  exhibition,  who  again  this  year  assumed  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  details  of  the  project,  its  great  success  and  systematic  organization 
were  due. 

STUDENTS'  AID  SOCIETY  FELLOWSHIP 

Caroline  B.  Bourland 

The  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors held  in  New  York  on  February  17,  1912,  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  expressed  in  Article  VI,  Section  I,  (d)  of  the  by- 
laws, voted  to  offer  a  fellowship  of  $500  to  a  graduate  of  Smith  College 
wishing  to  prepare  for  some  type  of  vocational  work. 

Notices  stating  the  qualifications  of  the  fellow  and  the  kind  of  study 
to  which  the  stipend  might  be  applied  were  posted  at  various  places  in 
the  college  buildings  before  the  spring  recess.  Four  applications  were 
received  and  the  fellowship  was  awarded  to  Miss  Helen  Estelle  Smith  of 
the  class  of  1912  who  is  now  studying  Household  Management  at  Sim- 
mons College. 

The  Society  is  again  able  this  spring  to  offer  the  fellowship,  for  use 
during  the  year  1913-14,  and  has  posted  notices  to  that  effect  in  College 
and  in  Seelye  Halls,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  offers  to  a  member  of  the  class  of 
19 1 3  or  to  a  Smith  College  Graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years'  stand- 
ing a  fellowship  of  $500  for  one  year  to  be  used  in  preparing  for  some 
type  of  vocational  work.  This  preparation  may  consist  in  study  or  in 
practical  apprentice  work  under  direction. 

Any  member  of  the  class  of  1913  is  eligible  to  this  fellowship  whose 
scholarship  satisfies  the  Directors  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  and  who 
can  give  proper  evidence  that  she  cannot  carry  on  the  proposed  work 
without  financial  aid. 

A  formal  report  of  the  fellow's  work,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  pre- 
scribed by  the  Directors,  must  be  presented  to  them  by  her  at  some 
stated  time  during  the  year. 
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The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  this  year  to  a  satisfactory  candidate 
wishing  to  train  herself  for  any  one  of  the  following  kinds  of  work: 

1 .  Secretarial  positions  of  special  types,  such  as  those  of  commercial 
secretaries,  secretaries  for  foreign  correspondence,  physician's  secretary, 
financial  secretary. 

2.  Household  or  institutional  management. 

3.  Applied  science.  (Positions  of  chemist  in  a  hospital,  hospital 
superintendent,  etc.) 

4.  Teaching  of  exceptional  children. 

5.  Statistical  work.  (Positions  requiring  ability  to  make  graphs, 
compute  averages,  etc.) 

6.  Special  branches  of  library  work.  (Positions  of  children's  libra- 
rian or  business  librarian.  Some  general  preliminary  knowledge  of 
library  work  would  be  required  of  the  candidate  intending  to  study 
these  special  branches.) 

Application  for  the  fellowship  should  be  made  before  May  1st  to  Miss 
Caroline  B.  Bourland,  College  Director,  10  West  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Note.  A  request  by  an  applicant  to  use  the  fellowship  for  some  definitely  stated  kind 
of  work  other  than  the  employments  above  specified  would  be  considered  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE   PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  com- 
plete. Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne, 
44  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publica- 
tions which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-grad- 
uates.— Editor's  Note. 

fChurchyard,       Grace.       1888.      (Mrs  Eastern  Crete;  Sphoungaras  in    Univ. 
Simons)      Equality      of      opportunity.  of  Pennsylvania.     Anthropological  publ. 
Political  equality  league  of  Los  Angeles,  Hazard,  Grace  W.     1899.     (Mrs  Conk- 
Cal. — Equal    suffrage    department     in  ling)     To  an  orchid  in  Atlantic,  Mar. 
Woman's    bulletin,    beginning    August  fHeald,    Lucy.        1895.     George    Mere- 
1912.  dith's  interest  in   education  in  School 
fCrowell,  Jane  C.     1895.     The  absolu-  review,  Feb. 
tion  of  Miss  Gray  in  Springfield  repub-  Higgins,  Olive  C.     1904.     (Mrs  Prouty) 
lican,  2  Feb.  Bobbie,  general  manager.     N.  Y.  Stokes. 
Daskam,    Josephine    D.     1898.     (Mrs  Jenkins,    Ruth    D.     1897.     (Mrs    Jen- 
Bacon)     "jThe  gypsy  in  Womans  home  kins)     Noah's  ark,  translated  from  the 
companion,  Mar.  and  Apr. — The  strange  French   by    Ruth    Dutilh  in  Advance, 
case  of  Dr  Stanchon,  N.  Y.  Appleton.  25  July,  (1912.) 
Davis,     Fannie     S.      1904.      Faith      in  Kendall,   Lydia  W.     1895.     (Mrs  Fos- 
Atlantic,  Mar.  ter)     London's  familiar  paths  in  Spring- 
Hall,   Edith  H.     1899.     Excavations  in  field  republican,  30  June,  7,  14  July. 

♦Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested.     Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for  the 
Alumnae  Collection, 
t Already  in  Collection. 
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fMiner,  Maude  E.  1901.  Secretary's 
report  in  New  York  probation  associa- 
tion.    Fourth   annual   report.     1912. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  R.  1907.  Editor  Edi- 
son weekly  since  Oct.  1910,  Edison 
monthly  since  Dec.  1910,  Glimpses  of 
New  York,  an  illustrated  handbook, 
manager  Editorial  bureau  of  New  York 
Edison  Co.  since  Jan.  191 1. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.  Padua  in  Bell- 
man, 14  Dec. 

Ray,  Anna  C.  1885.  On  board  the 
Beatic.     Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

fSanford,  Martha  C.  1892-94.  Dolly 
at  the  fair  in  Woman's  home  companion, 
Apr. — What  does  it  signify  how  we 
dress?  in  Woman's  home  comp.  Mar. — 
associate  editor  of  the  Ladies  world. 

Stevens,  Louise  F.  1908.  (Mrs  Bryant) 
Bibliography  of  social  service  in  Psycho- 
logical clinic,  Feb. — History  and  present 


status  of  the  school  feeding  movement 
in  Journal  of  home  economics,  Nov. — 
The  school  feeding  movement  in 
Psychological  clinic  Apr. — fSchool  feed- 
ing, its  history  and  practice  at  home 
and  abroad,   Phil.   Lippincott. 

Symmes,  Francis  N.  1885-86.  (Mrs 
Allen)  The  invaders.  Boston,  Hough- 
ton. 

fVan  Kleeck,  Mary  A.  1904.  Women 
in  the  bookbinding  trade.  N.  Y.  Sur- 
vey associates.  (Russell  Sage  founda- 
tion) 

Wood,  Georgia.  1892-93.  (Mrs  Pang- 
born)  The  furnace  man  in  Scribners 
Apr. 

jYoung,  Ethel  F.  1905.  When  the 
heart  is  young  in  Ladies  world,  Mar. 

Holmes,  Helen.  1887.  Helen  Holmes 
of  Hillholm  Farm  by  Alice  Spencer 
Geddes  in  Suburban  life,  Sept. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


[Of  the  three  articles  below,  the  first 
came  as  "a  voluntary."  As  this  is  the 
last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  before  com- 
mencement, and  as  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  difference  of 
opinion  the  editors  solicited  the  two 
answers  that  follow.  The  three  articles 
combined  surely  exemplify  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  which  this  department  is  capable, 
and  for  which  the  editors  have  long  looked 
in  vain.     Editors  Note]. 

I  wonder  if  old  al- 

FROM    AN       urns   make  themselves 

UNMUSICAL    any  more  popular  with 

ALUMNA        the  young  college  girls 

when  they  come  back 

to  reunions  and  try  to  sing  and  cheer  like 

the    moderns?     I    don't    believe    it.     We 

are   nothing   more   than   shadows  to  the 

girls  and  they  are  only  visions  to  us — 

shining  but  unreal.     Of  course  we're  glad 

the  undergraduates  are  there;  we'd  hate 

to  go  back  and  not  find  hundreds  of  young 

things     running    around.     But     we    can 

hardly  expect  them  to  be  glad  to  see  us. 


If  they  tolerate  us,  that's  enough.  Why 
exert  ourselves  to  attract  their  attention 
by  loud  noises?  It's  behaviour  unbecom- 
ing to  ghosts.  Besides  we  can't  make 
them  hear  us — they  never  stop  singing  long 
enough  to  listen. 

This  chorus  business  has  increased 
enormously  since  our  day.  If  you  remem- 
ber accurately,  we  were  not  always  ready 
to  burst  into  well-trained  song  even  at 
basket  ball  games  and  rallies.  The  truth 
is  we  never  could  sing  together  worth  a 
cent.  Let's  not  waste  any  precious 
reunion  time  trying  to  do  it  now.  It's 
worse  than  useless.  If  those  musical 
classmates  of  mine — and  there  are  a  few 
fiends  that  want  to  make  us  sing  all  dur- 
ing reunions — would  cease  to  trouble  us, 
we  might  furnish  an  appreciative  audience 
for  the  younger  classes — and  that's  what 
they  need! 

These  girls  never  seem  to  pause  for  a 
song — there's  one  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency. I  never  heard  anything  human 
that  was  more  like  machinery.  One 
would    think   they    had    lost    the   art   of 
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speech!  When  can  they  practice  enough? 
I  wonder  it  they  hold  their  class  meetings 
in  a  continual  service  of  song! 

Well,  let  them  sing,  I  say.  For  one 
thing  they  have  a  right  to  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  their  inmost  selves.  For 
another  we  couldn't  stop  them  if  we  tried. 
People  had  to  let  us  break  loose  in  our 
own  way  at  that  age  and  it  was  good  for 
us.  Let  them  turn  themselves  into 
animated  choruses.  It's  rather  a  cute 
stunt — for  a  short  time! 

However,  this  is  a  free  country,  or  so 
the  saying  goes,  and  we  don't  have  to  lis- 
ten forever.  I'm  not  musical  myself  and 
I  can't  sing,  worse  than  that  I  can't  even 
listen  to  singing  with  pleasure.  More- 
over I  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  human  being  not  to  hear 
loud  singing.  But  I  am  willing  and  glad 
to  do  my  share  of  suffering  if  I  can  add 
to  the  joy  of  classes  at  commencement. 
I  only  wish  to  state  here  that  there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  no  one  should  be 
tortured.  Outdoors  is  the  place  to  shout 
and  Monday  night  of  Commencement 
Week  is  the  time  ordained  of  heaven  for 
singers  to  relieve  their  feelings.  Let  them 
celebrate  to  their  hearts'  content  then. 
The  town  rowdies  are  shut  out  of  the 
campus  now  and  they  need  fear  no  rivals. 
Anyone  who  feels  infirm  need  not  go  out 
and  risk  her  life  among  them.  That's 
fair.  Let  them  do  whatever  they  like 
that  night — only  let  them  wake  up  sober 
on  Tuesday! 

By  the  time  Tuesday  night  comes  around 
the  classes  that  have  reunions  are  gathered 
around  their  own  hearthstones — or  the 
best  imitation  they  can  get,  and  I  might 
mention  that  they  have  paid  good  money 
for  their  private  accommodations.  Class 
supper  is  the  main  attraction  for  many 
alumnae.  Some  come  up  for  that  occa- 
sion alone.  They  want  to  see  their  own 
classmates  and  have  a  little  intimate 
communion  with  them.  Is  it  polite  for 
perfect  strangers,  uninvited,  to  burst  into 
a  roomful  like  this  and  drown  out  all  the 
conversation  and  interrupt  all  the  pro- 
ceedings by  singing  at  the  occupants? 
And  that  isn't  all  they  do!  They  come 
right  in  and  circle  round  and  round  the 
tables,    shouting    and    tramping.     They 


practice  strange  steps  and  gesticulations. 
If  they  snatched  the  food  right  off  our 
tables  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  a  bit.  I 
wonder  why  they  don't! 

If  they  could  only  sing  softly!  But  they 
can't.  They  sing  very,  very  loud  and  they 
never  stop.  They  don't  even  pause  for  a 
reply,  and  I  don't  call  that  fair!  Even 
if  we  aren't  trained  to  knock  down  life- 
sized  figures  at  long  range,  we  could  cause 
them  a  little  suffering.  But  they  never 
give  us  a  chance.  They  yell  till  they've 
gone — on  and  ever  on  they  go  to  break 
the  peace  of  quiet  gatherings.  In  this 
way  they  spend  the  evening  pleasantly 
enough.  But  think  of  us!  No  sooner 
do  we  pick  up  the  lost  threads  of  our  dis- 
course and  proceed  with  it  than  in  pours 
another  horde  of  noisy  savages,  shouting, 
and  brandishing  weapons! 

Perhaps  we  can't  condemn  them  if  it's 
their  nature.  Let  us  rather  pity  them. 
But  above  all,  let  us  escape  from  them. 
There  are  quiet  spots  far  from  the  campus 
where  old  alums  can  take  refuge  on  Tues- 
day nights  and  be  fed. 

If  I  can  influence  my  classmates  between 
now  and  191 7,  we  will  meet  for  class  supper 
at  the  railroad  station  or  the  trolley  termi- 
nal and  proceed  in  a  body  to  some  other 
place — any  other  place  will  do,  if  we  can 
keep  it  secret  from  the  college  girls  and 
young  alumnae!  Then  we  can  eat  in 
peace  and  talk  about  the  things  we  want 
to  talk  about  and  class  supper  will  be 
really  '97  class  supper  and  not  a  general 
reception  by  '97  to  all  the  other  alumnae 
of  Smith  College. 

If  this  be  inhospitable,  make  the  most 
of  it! 

Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  1897. 


The  above  disserta- 
AN   ANSWER    tion,     I     take    it,    is, 
FROM    ONE     among  other  things,  a 
OF   THE         plea   to   stop   serenad- 
MIDDLE   AGED  ing  at  class  suppers,  on 
the  ground  that  class 
supper    is    primarily    and    essentially    an 
occasion  for   "intimate  communion"  be- 
tween classmates! 

Now  with  that  idea  for  a  standard, 
class  supper  might  just  as  well  be  held  in 
January  say,  in  Boston  or  New  York  or 
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some  other  elected  place!  For  that 
standard  would  disconnect  class  supper 
entirely  from  the  place  and  occasion  of 
commencement.  And  it  would  exclude 
any  feeling  of  oneness  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  college  love;  and  would  deny  all 
relation  of  the  older  with  the  younger 
products  of  that  same  dear  college. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  class  can  come 
back  to  commencement  and  exist  there 
unrelated  to  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
Each  is  a  part  of  the  whole  and  must  share 
in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  the 
loyalty,  enthusiasm,  and  love  for  the 
college.  And  that  must  mean  a  kindly 
attitude  towards  the  other  parts  of  the 
whole,  on  the  part  of  the  older  towards 
the  younger  as  well  as  vice-versa.  I  feel 
sure,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
younger  alumnae  regard  the  older  women 
with  a  sort  of  college  affection,  even 
though  not  knowing  them  personally  at 
all.  And  it  seems  only  fair,  only  decently 
broad  minded,  that  the  older  women  should 
regard  the  children  with  an  understanding 
appreciation  of  their  joyousness  and  over- 
flowing spirits!  It  would  be  a  pity  if — 
even  admitting  our  own  youth  entirely 
departed  but  never  admitting  that  we  are 
"ghosts"  or  "shadows" — we  could  not  at 
least  enjoy  the  show  of  youth  in  others! 

It  seems  a  pity  that  we  cannot  recognize 
that  the  younger  alumnae  are  products  of 
the  same  system  that  developed  us  and 
that  their  spirit  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
spirit  we  left  behind  us  when  we  gradu- 
ated! It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all 
bound  by  a  very  visible  and  very  real  tie 
and  that  while  our  expressions  of  pleasure 
may  vary  in  kind  as  we  vary  in  age,  the 
oldest  "reuners"  can  be  quite  at  one  with 
the  youngest  in  their  feeling  of  affection 
for  the  college,  and  for  every  interchange 
of  good-fellowship  that  makes  the  Smith 
family  a  united  whole  as  each  commence- 
ment brings  us  together  again. 

As  to  the  matter  of  class  supper  sere- 
nading— I  disagree  heartily  with  the 
writer  of  the  above  dissertation.  It  seems 
to  me  a  mark  of  kindness  and  of  favor  that 
those  gay,  bright-hearted  young  things 
should  ferret  us  sober  old  things  out  in  our 
respective  supping  places  and  for  a  few 
minutes   pay   us   the   tribute  of  a   song! 


How  horribly  unpopular,  unimportant, 
and  neglected  we  should  feel  if  left  entirely 
alone  all  the  evening!     Heaven  forbid! 

As  for  any  alumna  who  can't  bear  loud 
singing — she  would  better  stay  at  home. 
As  for  her  criticism  of  the  singing  of  the 
younger  alumnae,  it  is  so  caustic  and  bitter 
and  so  totally  unwarranted  by  fact  that 
there  is  no  use  in  "speaking  to  it!" 

Marion  Evans  Stan  wood,  1903. 


Our  Commencement 
AN  ANSWER  Spirit  has  been  chal- 
FROM    ONE  lenged. 

OF   THE  A    member    of    the 

YOUNG  class  of  1897  speaks  of 

Monday  night  as  a 
night  of  horrors  filled  with  tortures.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  claiming  that 
most  of  us  have  recollections  of  a  pleas- 
anter  sort.  As  evidence  I  shall  quote  part 
of  the  ode  written  in  honor  of  President 
Seelye  and  read  at  the  Alumnae  Rally 
June  14,  1910.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  author  of  this  ode,  Anna  Hemp- 
stead Branch,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1897. 

Last  night  among  our  academic  trees 
Gleamed  golden  bubbles,  globes  of  scarlet  light, 
Blue  stars,  and  moons  diaphanously  white, 
As  if  great  comets  blew  through  our  mortal  night 

A  fiery  and  a  planetary  seed ; 
Then  was  there  laughter  and  such  sights  indeed 
As  once  we  never  dreamed. 
It  seemed 
As   if  the  altar  spirit  had  been  spent 
In  delirious  merriment. 
Amid  the  ancient  falling  of  the  dew 
Flashed  spirits  white,  the  very  maddest  crew 
That  ever  charmed  the  grass  with  dances  new 

*        *        *        *        * 

While  through  the  darkness  in  delicious  swirls, 

Sport  beguiled, 

Delicately  wild, 

Swept  lightly  frenzied  girls. 


Sedulously  the  elders  catechize, 
But  to  the  watchful  query  of  their  eyes 

Gaze  back  young  eyes  as  clear. 
"  Before  the  lamps  ye  lighted  we  have  not  slept. 
Still,  still  do  we  behold  with  ritual  lowly 
Visions  and  things  unutterably  holy 
And  with  strict  pain  and  vigilance  have  kept 
Our  spirits  constant  and  our  minds  austere. 
Even  as  of  old  our  spiritual  waters 
Are  troubled  with  the  angels,  Oh,  believe. 
Now  as  of  old,  communing  with  His  daughters 
God  walks  among  these  gardens  in  th«  eve." 

As  for  Tuesday  night,  that  is  the  time 
when  we   must — eat,   sing,  and  be  merry 
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for  on  Wednesday  we  part.  We  younger 
alumnae,  since  the  time  we  were  under- 
graduates, have  always  been  told  that  it 
was  the  custom  on  this  night  to  visit  the 
different  class  suppers,  ask  permission  to 
come  in  and,  receiving  it,  pay  our  respects 
in  the  form  of  a  serenade.  We  always 
understood  that  the  classes  enjoyed  these 
informal  calls.  They  have  always  re- 
sponded graciously  with  applause  and  an 
answering  serenade. 

It  comes  as  a  shock,  therefore,  to  hear 
that  there  are  some  who  look  upon  these 
visits  as  intrusions  by  "perfect  strangers 
who  interrupt  and  spoil  all  conversation 
by   their  loud   and  ceaseless   singing." 

We  never  realized  that  an  introduction 
was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  serenade. 
We  thought  that  as  it  was  all  in  the  family 
we  could  do  away  with  the  usual  conven- 
tionalities. 

As  for  the  "loud  and  ceaseless  singing"— 
I  assure  you  that  is  an  impossibility 
by  Tuesday  night. 

If  this  serenading  has  spoiled  some  of 
your  class  suppers  we  are  truly  sorry. 
An  easy  remedy  is  not  to  let  these  dis- 
turbers of  your  peace  come  in  when  they 
knock  at  your  door  next  commencement. 
A  notice  on  the  door  will  prevent  even  the 
knocking.  Don't  consider  for  a  moment 
the  suggestion  to  eat  your  class  supper  in 
some  far  off  spot.  The  only  place  for  a 
class  supper  is  within  the  family  circle. 
We  will  give  you  all  the  quiet  you  desire. 
But  we  ask  you  not  to  break  the  circle. 
We  want  you  even  if  you  don't  want  us. 
Elizabeth  Duffield,  191  i. 

Our  views  of  the 
SHOULD  THE       wise  regulation  of  a 
COLLEGE  OFFER  college      curriculum 
STENOGRAPHY    must  depend  on  our 
AND    TYPE-       answer  to  the  ques- 
WRITING  tion,   "What  is  col- 

lege for?"  For  a 
daughter  of  Smith  a  natural  answer  is, 
"To  produce  intelligent  gentlewomen." 
Since,  however,  our  intelligences  are  of 
various  types,  since  the  modern  idea  of 
"gentlewoman"  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
practical  facing  of  the  facts  of  existence, 
it  seems  well  for  each  one  of  us  to  keep  in 
mind  that  other  definition  of  education  as 
3 


a  "preparation  for  life",  and  to  regulate 
her  college  course  in  accordance  with 
that  particular  sort  of  life  for  which  she 
wishes  to  prepare.  Again,  education  has 
been  conceived  of  as  a  process  of  imparting 
to  the  individual  his  heritage  of  culture 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  him 
through  the  ages.  I  should  be  loath  to 
sacrifice  any  portion  of  that  rich  heritage. 
I  am  aware,  moreover,  that  the  academic 
college  is  not  the  place  for  purely  technical 
training.  But  if  a  certain  branch  of  study 
can  be  shown  to  be  contributory  to  effi- 
ciency in  the  more  strictly  cultural  college 
subjects,  as  well  as  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  many  types  of  after- 
college  activity,  this  branch  might  justly 
claim  a  place  in  our  college  curriculum. 
This  double  usefulness  seems  to  belong  to 
the  study  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 
The  subject  would,  of  course,  be  an  elec- 
tive, and  might  be  offered  in  the  senior 
year;  but  the  earlier  it  came  in  the  stu- 
dent's course,  the  better,  for  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  during  the  undergraduate 
period,  and  would  also  make  for  a  better 
"preparation  for  life"  after  college. 

A  knowledge  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
undergraduate,  both  from  his  own  point 
of  view  and  from  that  of  the  faculty. 
No  doubt  many  of  us  have  envied  the 
occasional  student  who  took  leisurely 
shorthand  notes  in  class,  while  we  fever- 
ishly pursued,  in  illegible  longhand,  the 
fluent  teacher's  turns  of  thought.  The 
necessity  of  perusing  and  transcribing 
stenographic  notes  before  they  became 
"cold"  would  be  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  disadvantage,  and  would  doubtless 
have  its  salutary  effect  upon  the  midyears 
"cram".  Again,  perhaps  your  handwrit- 
ing was  none  too  good  when  you  entered 
college.  Had  it  improved  when  you 
addressed  your  commencement  invita- 
tions? Much  rapid  note-taking  in  class 
makes  scribblers  of  us  all. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  plea  for 
the  use  of  the  typewriter,  a  plea  which 
would  probaby  strike  an  answering  chord 
in  any  faculty  heart.  Think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  words  of  illegible  manuscript  that 
we  used  to  submit  to  our  long  suffering 
teachers.     (Qu.:    Did    they  read  them?) 
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But  here  is  some  testimony  from  a  Smith 
graduate  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
student  herself  from  the  use  of  a  type- 
writer: "I  never  had  any  sense  of  punc- 
tuation, capitals,  sentences,  or  anything 
else  until  I  began  to  use  the  machine. 
Until  you've  used  it  you  can't  imagine 
how  it  clarifies  thought."  If  the  "ma- 
chine" is  of  such  efficacy,  would  it  not 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  other  college 
work?  Composition  such  as  the  many- 
houred  effusions  that  we  used  to  write 
for  English  13,  essays  for  English  litera- 
ture, for  "Bible",  for  philosophy,  all  gain- 
ing in  accuracy  of  form  and  in  clarity  of 
thought,  would  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  side-issue,  the  technical  training, 
was  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  quality  of  the  other  work. 

But  the  other  work,  in  its  turn,  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  technical  course. 
The  classroom  lectures  would  furnish 
ample  opportunities  of  note-taking  for 
practice  in  stenography,  while  required 
papers  would  demand  frequent  use  of  the 
typewriter.  Thus  the  daily  practice 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  tech- 
nical course  would  be  acquired  naturally 
through  work  in  the  other  subject,  and 
would  derive  an  advantage  from  that 
work,  besides  contributing  to  its  efficiency. 

A  college  student,  then,  might  well 
regard  a  knowledge  of  stenography  and 
typewriting  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  his 
academic  work.  But  if  the  benefits  of 
such  a  course  ceased  with  graduation,  it 
would  be  hard  to  justify  the  sacrifice  in 
college  of  the  time  necessary  to  master  it. 
It  is  the  frequent  necessity  of  such  knowl- 
edge to  a  proper  adjustment  to  life  after 
college  that  makes  it  seem  reasonable 
to  offer  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  it. 

The  greatest  emphasis  must  of  course 
be  laid  upon  the  relationship  of  such  a 
college  course  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
The  records  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations  show  that  about  one-half 
of  the  positions  filled  by  the  bureau 
require  a  knowledge  of  stenography  and 
typewriting.  If  a  girl  wishes  to  enter  the 
field  of  teaching,  or  that  of  social  work, 
she  does  not,  as  a  rule,  need  such  knowl- 
edge.    But  if  she  wishes  to  be  a  private 


secretary,  to  enter  the  business  world, 
or  to  begin  a  literary  career  through  a 
position  in  a  publishing  house,  she  will 
almost  always  find  a  course  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  to  be  a  prerequisite. 
A  student  whose  interest  lies  in  social 
work  may  prepare  by  college  courses  in 
economics  and  sociology  for  greater 
efficiency  in  such  work  after  college.  One 
who  intends  to  teach  may  specialize  in 
her  chosen  subject,  and  may  study  peda- 
gogy in  direct  preparation  for  her  career. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  offer  to  the  student 
whose  vocation  is  to  be  different  from 
either  of  these  an  opportunity  to  equip 
herself,  while  still  in  college,  for  the  sort 
of  position  she  intends  to  occupy? 

Lack  of  such  preparation  is  often  the 
reason  for  a  girl's  "drifting  into  teaching" 
when  she  lacks  the  taste  or  the  ability  for 
the  work.  Although  we  are  becoming 
more  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  vocations 
open  to  women  are  numerous  and  varied, 
there  is  still  a  tendency  in  the  average 
mind  to  group  them  all  in  two  large  classes: 
first,  teaching;  and  second,  all  other 
occupations.  There  is  still  need  of  the 
protest  against  "following  the  line  of 
least  resistance"  and  going  into  teaching 
because  it  is  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers.  A  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  living 
usually  has  to  begin  to  earn  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  may  lack  the  taste  or  the 
ability  for  social  work.  Moreover,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  salaries 
for  such  positions  in  social  work  as  would 
be  open  to  recent  graduates  are  very  small. 
It  is  discouraging  to  our  graduate  to 
be  greeted  at  every  place  where  she  makes 
application  for  a  position  by  the  news  that 
she  is  disqualified  on  account  of  her  igno- 
rance of  stenography.  Further  prepara- 
tion means  further  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  It  is  true  that  the  road  to  a 
position  in  a  city  school  system  is  not 
characterized  by  smoothness  and  ease, 
but  it  is  possible  by  substituting  in  the 
city  schools,  or  by  gaining  experience 
elsewhere,  to  be  self  supporting  during 
the  process  of  qualification.  Thus  our 
graduate  does  "drift  into  teaching",  and 
if  she  has  ability, — as  she  may  have, 
though  hating  it, — she  probably  stays  in. 
To  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  work,  this 
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quality  of  permanency  is  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  profession;  but  it  is  a 
sad  spectacle  to  see  a  woman  pursuing  for 
thirty  years,  just  because  she  got  a  wrong 
start,  a  vocation  that  she  hates.  Let  the 
college  do  what  it  can  to  give  each  student 
a  right  start:  the  kind  of  "preparation  for 
life"  which  that  particular  student  needs. 

To  one  who  has  taken  a  protracted 
course  in  stenography  and  typewriting, 
devoting  to  it  all  his  available  time  for  a 
period  of  weeks  or  months,  the  question 
will  arise  as  to  whether  such  a  course 
could  be  combined  with  other  college 
work  without  consuming  an  undue 
amount  of  time.  I  know  of  a  high-grade 
school  of  stenography  which  offers  a 
sixty-lesson  course  giving  such  thorough 
preparation  that  positions  are  guaranteed 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  Sometimes  the 
necessary  preparation  is  acquired  in  less 
time.  One  student  obtained  a  position 
in  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  after  fifty 
lessons  at  this  school.  A  lesson  means 
about  six  hours'  work,  but  much  of  this 
time  is  spent  on  mechanical  practice 
which  must  in  such  a  course  be  com- 
pressed into  a  few  weeks.  It  is  probable 
that  the  instruction  could  be  given  in  a 
two  or  three  hour  course  for  the  college 
year.  The  longer  intervals  between  les- 
sons would  enable  the  student  to  master 
the  new  material  by  outside  practice; 
and,  as  the  course  advanced,  much  of  the 
practice,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
would  come  through  work  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  if  stenography 
and  typewriting  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
weeks,  such  a  course  could  be  taken  by  a 
college  graduate  without  delaying  to  any 
extent  her  beginning  to  earn  a  living. 
But  the  expense  of  a  rapid  course  is 
heavy,  and  might  be  prohibitive  to  the 
girl  of  limited  means  whom  we  are  espe- 
cially considering, — the  girl  who  needs  to 
be  self  supporting  from  the  time  when 
she  leaves  college. 

Some  time  would  of  course  have  to  be 
taken  from  other  possible  courses.  All 
choice  involves  sacrifice.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  would  be  a  matter 
of  choice  solely,  since  the  subject  would 
of  course  be  elective.     Possibly  some  so- 


called  "cultural"  course  would  be  no  richer 
in  results  than  such  a  "practical"  course 
as  I  am  advocating.  If  the  subject  were 
given  in  the  freshman  or  the  sophomore 
year,  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  offer 
it  as  an  alternative  to  one  of  the  present 
required  courses.  If  mathematics,  for 
instance,  presents  to  the  unmathematical 
mind  the  advantages  of  training  through 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  such  benefits 
are  by  no  means  absent  from  the  study  of 
shorthand. 

Of  course  the  principal  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  such  a  course  would 
come  from  those  who  dread  to  see  any 
innovation  upon  the  strictly  academic 
curriculum.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  colleges  must  define  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  growing  emphasis  upon 
vocational  preparation.  The  high  schools 
are  already  falling  into  line.  The  vo- 
cational committees  are  at  work  upon 
investigations,  statistics,  and  exhibits; 
principals  and  teachers  are  urging  their 
pupils  to  "choose  their  life-work  early," 
so  as  to  prepare  for  it  intelligently  and 
without  waste  of  time.  We  have  already 
in  the  college  course  a  subject  that  may 
be  considered  almost  purely  vocational. 
The  classes  in  pedagogy  are  not  likely  to 
include  many  students  who  do  not  expect 
to  become  teachers;  and  I  have  yet  to 
discover  any  considerable  number  who 
study  pedagogy  either  in  or  out  of  college 
for  its  "cultural"  value.  The  motive  is 
too  apt,  indeed,  to  be  to  complete  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  school  examination.  If 
a  vocational  course  in  preparation  for 
teaching,  why  not  a  vocational  course  in 
preparation  for  half  the  other  varieties  of 
activity  in  which  our  graduates  engage? 
The  salutary  effects,  moreover,  of  the 
study  of  stenography  and  typewriting 
upon  college  subjects  more  strictly  cul- 
tural, effects  which  have  already  been 
pointed  out,  would  seem  to  justify  its  in- 
troduction into  an  academic  curriculum. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  time  to  turn  aside 
from  some  of  our  conservative  theories, 
if  they  turn  out  to  be  only  theories  after 
all,  and  to  modify  our  educational  courses 
accordingly.  Since  a  knowledge  of  this 
"practical"  subject  would  be  advantage- 
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ous  to  the  undergraduate,  and  since  it  is 
certainly  necessary  to  many  a  beginner 
in  the  work  of  the  outside  world,  shall 
we  not  make  a  place  for  it  in  our  college 
curriculum? 

Charlotte  G.  Chase,  1905. 

I  wonder  how  many  of 
A  KNAPSACK  our  alumnae  know  what 
TRAMP  fun  it  is  to  follow  a 
blazed  trail  through  the 
woods,  knapsack  on  shoulders.  That  is 
what  I  did  for  a  little  while  last  summer  in 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  I  am  so  enthu- 
siastic over  it  that  I  want  every  one  else 
to  try  it  too. 

My  first  knapsack  trip  was  in  south- 
western Vermont,  where  for  five  days  we 
followed  stage  roads  beside  foaming  moun- 
tain streams,  abandoned  logging  roads  in 
the  depths  of  thick  spruce  woods,  with 
lovely  ferns  and  shy  little  delicate  wood 
flowers  growing  in  and  beside  them,  and 
newer  lumber  roads  where  once  or  twice 
we  saw  the  print  of  Bruin's  huge  paw, 
made  only  three  or  four  hours  before  in  the 
soft  mud  of  a  swampy  place.  Once  or 
twice  we  came  upon  open  cleared  hills 
whence  we  could  look  to  the  distant  peaks 
of  the  range,  and  see  the  wide  stretches  of 
almost  unbroken  forest  about  us. 

Our  trip  had  been  carefully  planned  so 
that  we  spent  the  nights  at  comfortable 
country  inns  or  hospitable  farmhouses, 
and,  as  it  was  the  month  of  June,  we  were 
awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the 
songs  of  innumerable  birds.  We  were 
all  ardent,  if  somewhat  amateurish,  bird 
students,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  start  off 
early  on  those  glorious  mornings  and  then 
loiter  as  slowly  as  we  pleased  (twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  was  the  most  we  covered  from 
8  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night),  while  we 
studied  with  ears  and  binoculars  the  won- 
derful chorus  of  song  sparrows,  warblers, 
indigo  birds,  goldfinches,  white-throated 
sparrows,  thrushes,  and — most  infectious 
of  all  in  its  pure,  unadulterated  joy  of 
living — the  bobolinks,  as  they  balanced 
themselves  on  tall  grass  stems  in  the 
meadows.  One  of  them,  perched  on  a  tele- 
phone wire  (for  we  did  occasionally  en- 
counter such  reminders  of  civilization), 
was  so  full  of  good  spirits  that  he  fairly 


bubbled  over  with  song  for  ten  minutes  or 
more,  and  finally  flew  away,  still  spilling 
his  delicious  music  along  his  aerial  path. 
My  second  knapsack  trip  was  in  July, 
when  birds  were  scarcer,  although  the 
white-throats  and  the  dear  little  winter 
wrens  serenaded  our  upward  path  so  con- 
stantly and  delightfully  that  we  couldn't 
miss  the  earlier  songsters.  This  time  we 
went  up  in  the  high  places  and  followed  a 
part  of  the  Long  Trail  which  the  Green 
Mountain  Club  intends  to  help  in  making 
from  Massachusetts  to  Canada  along  the 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

We  began  by  climbing  Camel's  Hump 
(near  Waterbury,  Vt.)  and  saw  a  glorious 
sunset  there.  We  sat  in  a  sheltered  spot 
— for  the  wind  is  always  strong  on  "the 
Hump" — and  looked  out  over  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Adirondacks.  The  Four 
Sisters  Islands,  forming  a  perfect  Omega, 
stood  out  with  cameo-like  clearness,  as  did 
the  encircling  arms  of  Burlington  Harbor, 
while  a  steamer  coming  from  the  New  York 
side  drew  a  tiny  pencilling  of  smoke  across 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake.  North- 
ward, Mansfield  and  Bolton  Mountains 
turned  to  majestic  silhouettes,  and  the 
stars  began  to  peep  out,  while  the  full 
moon  sailed  the  skies  in  glory  as  we  de- 
scended to  the  snug  little  camp  just 
below  the  dome  of  the  Hump, — Le  Lion 
Couchant,  as  the  early  French  settlers 
appropriately  called  this  rugged  summit. 

The  thermometer  registered  39  degrees 
when  we  retired  to  our  sleeping  tent  at 
9:30  that  evening,  and  we  were  glad  that 
there  were  plenty  of  blankets,  as  we  set- 
tled ourselves  to  rest  on  our  fragrant  beds 
of  spruce  and  balsam  boughs,  and  listened 
to  the  murmur  of  the  wind  against  the 
canvas.  The  Camel's  Hump  Club  of 
Waterbury  maintains  this  comfortable 
camp,  and  two  college  boys  look  after  it 
and  prepare  for  hungry  travelers  wonder- 
fully appetising  meals  on  their  tiny  cook- 
stove. 

Having  borrowed  the  camp  alarm  clock, 
we  rose  next  morning  with  the  dawn  and 
climbed  almost  to  the  top  of  the  dome  to 
see  the  sunrise.  Snugly  ensconced  on  a 
projecting  ledge  and  wrapped  in  blankets, 
we  luxuriously  stretched  ourselves  on  a 
soft  bed  of  low  blueberry  bushes  and  fra- 
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grant  Labrador  tea,  and  had  the  sensation 
of  being  launched  into  space,  as  we  looked 
out  over  the  surrounding  country. 

I  never  before  stood  upon  a  mountain 
where  one  gets  such  an  impression  of 
mountain  peaks  everywhere.  Near  and 
far,  peak  after  peak  raised  its  head;  it 
was  as  if  the  world  were  made  of  moun- 
tains. In  the  distance  the  White  Moun- 
tains stretched  their  dim  blue  heights, 
and  directly  south — most  inspiring  of  all — 
we  gazed  straight  down  the  Green  Moun- 
tain range  over  Roxbury,  Lincoln,  and  the 
nearer  mountains,  to  the  grand  trio,  Kil- 
lington,  Pico,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  from 
them  our  eyes  could  follow  the  easterly 
branch  of  the  range,  as  it  swept  on  to  Jay 
Peak  in  the  north. 

After  breakfast  that  morning  we  began 
our  real  path- finding,  and  there  was  just 
enough  uncertainty  about  it,  and  just 
enough  gaps  in  the  blazes  on  our  way 
down  the  mountain,  to  add  a  spice  of  ad- 
venture to  the  journey.  We  found  after- 
wards that  lumber  operations,  combined 
with  the  hunger  of  the  prowling  hedge- 
hog (!)  had  done  away  with  some  of  the 
wooden  G.  M.  C.  Long  Trail  signs;  but  at 
any  rate  we  reached  the  town  of  Bolton 
safely  that  day. 

The  next  day  we  followed  the  blazed 
trail  for  twelve  miles,  up  over  Bolton 
Mountain,  part  of  the  way  walking  in  the 
bed  of  a  brook,  and  continually  coming 
upon  exquisite  bits  of  woodland  scenery 
which  will  linger  in  the  memory  all  through 
the  winter  and  through  many  winters. 
We  stopped  to  quench  our  thirst  at  one 
lovely  spot  where  steppingstones  crossed 
the  brook, — a  crystal  clear  pool,  surroun- 
ded by  thick  mosses  of  ever  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds,  with  dainty  plants  and  ferns 
springing  up  here  and  there,  and  all  about 
a  background  of  forest  trees, — the  beauty 
of  the  whole  scene  enhanced  and  deepened 
by  the  realization  that  we  were  miles  from 
any  habitation,  in  a  real  wilderness,  with 
only  the  marks  on  the  trees  to  lead  us. 

Our  trail  ended  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Admiral  Clark,  near  Mt.  Mansfield,  at 
the  Lake  Mansfield  Trout  Club,  a  delight- 
ful stopping  place,  and  from  there  we 
regretfully  took  the  highway  out  of  the 
woods. 


On  my  first  trip  I  carried  a  knapsack 
weighing  9  1-2  lbs.  when  packed,  but  on 
the  second  I  was  able  to  pack  the  same 
equipment  (barring  rubbers,  which  are 
unnecessary  if  extra  shoes  are  carried) 
into  a  little  fishing  knapsack,  which,  when 
packed  and  fitted  with  my  broad  shoulder 
straps,  weighed  only  7  1-4  lbs. 

There's  no  vacation  equal  to  the  knap- 
sack tramp  for  one  who  loves  the  woods, 
and  a  fitting  motto  for  such  a  journey  may 
be  found  in  the  lines  of  Marlowe: — 

"And  we  will  all  the  pleasure  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Woods  and  steepy  mountain  yields." 
Edith  March  Esterbrook,  1898. 

Each  year  since  I 
WASHINGTON'S  graduated  I  have  in- 
BIRTHDAY  AT  tended  to  "go  up"  to 
SMITH  AFTER  Washington's  birth- 
TEN  YEARS  day  and  this  year  I 
actually  went!  "Are- 
n't you  going  to  wear  your  best  clothes," 
said  my  family,  and  because  I  remembered 
rainy  Washington's  birthdays  and  snowy 
Washington's  birthdays,  and  even  bliz- 
zardy  Washington's  birthdays,  but  never 
by  any  chance  a  sunshiny  Washington's 
birthday,  I  replied  firmly,  "No,  I'm  not," 
and  put  on  my  second  best  suit.  Before  I 
left  Northampton  I  wished  it  had  been  my 
third  best — that  is  I  should  have  wished 
it  had  it  not  been  for  a  kind  classmate  of 
mine  who  not  only  lives  in  Northampton 
but  also  drives  her  friends  about  in  her 
own  electric.  (Every  class  should  see  to 
it  that  such  a  combination  is  left  behind 
when  it  graduates.) 

I  went  to  the  exercises  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall.  I  found  many  congenial  souls  in 
the  alumnae  section  and  together  we  pro- 
ceeded to  admire  everything  we  saw.  Do 
you  remember  the  costumes  we  used  to 
wear  to  those  exercises  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago?  They  were  white,  of  course,  and  wTe 
wore  our  class  colors  somewhere — any- 
where^— a  bow  in  our  hair,  a  sash,  or  a 
collar,  anything  to  which  the  material  at 
hand  would  lend  itself.  Now  class  colors 
are  worn  with  a  difference  for  the  days  of 
individualism  have  passed  away.  Every- 
one wears  a  ribbon  of  the  proper  shade 
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over  the  right  shoulder,  crossed  under  the 
right  arm  and  tied  on  the  left  side,  and  we 
were  all  forced  to  admit  that  the  effect  of 
this  uniformity  of  decoration  was  very 
stunning. 

The  whole  program  was  most  inspiring. 
President  Seelye  was  there  much  to  our 
joy  and  offered  the  invocation.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  President  Hadley 
of  Yale.  It  was  upon  that  theme  that  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  us  all — "The 
Aim  of  the  Colleges" — and  was  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  hear.  I  promised  myself  and 
many  of  the  alumnae  that  I  would  make 
every  effort  to  secure  it  for  the  Quarterly 
and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  was  im- 
possible. I  should  have  liked  to  have  it 
appear  with  the  articles  by  Mrs.  Day  and 
Mrs.  McKeon. 

The  singing  was  splendid,  also  the  Ode, 
written  by  Mira  Wilson,  19 14,  and  de- 
livered by  her  most  delightfully. 

Then  came  the  Rally.  One  must  have 
a  ticket  in  these  days  even  to  go  up  on  the 
running  track,  but  once  there  "  these  days" 
and  "those  days"  merge  so  into  one  that 
all  the  years  since  1903  "went  out  from 
her  Alma  Mater"  seemed  almost  to  melt 
away  for  there  across  the  gym  I  saw,  Oh 
1902,  the  red  of  the  juniors  championed  by 
your  Red  Lion  and  below  me  was  the  green 
of  the  sophomores  and,  if  you  will  credit 
the  unthinkable  fact,  there  was  our  very 
own  Jabberwock  flaunting  himself  on  their 
banners.  It  cannot  be  that  he  is  "chort- 
ling in  his  glee,"  however,  because  in  no 
song  would  "glee"  and  "1915"  rhyme 
with  half  the  note  of  conviction  as  did — 
no  do — "glee"  and  "three". 

"Below  me",  I  said;  that  tells  the  tale, 
and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  if  there 
had  been  a  wonderful  bottle  near  at 
hand  marked  "drink  me,"  I  should  have 
tried  it,  hoping  that  just  for  one  half  hour 
time  would  turn  backward  and  put  me  on 
the  floor  with  all  the  familiar  faces  around 
me  and  the  familiar  songs  in  my  ears. 

The  seniors — "1913"  they  said  they 
were,  but  from  where  I  stood  they  closely 
resembled  1901 — told  everyone  that  never 
was  a  senior  class  so  wonderful  as  they; 
they  sang  lovingly  to  the  sophomores, 
pityingly  to  the  juniors,  and  comfortingly 
to  the  freshmen.     Then  the  juniors  and 


sophomores  and  freshmen  had  their  turns 
and  the  songs  rang  out  as  victoriously  and 
convincingly  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
gym  as  they  did  in  the  days  when  we  were 
on  the  ground  floor  and  they  with  hair  in 
braids  were  gazing  at  us  from  the  running 
track. 

The  best  part  of  all  were  the  college 
songs  after  the  class  singing  was  over. 
There  seems  to  be  much  more  of  that  than 
there  used  to  be  and  it  is  a  grand  good 
thing.  The  girls  as  they  were  massed 
towards  the  front  of  the  gym  were  a  very 
lovely  sight — everyone  seems  to  have  dark 
hair  by  the  way — and  the  six  or  eight  col- 
lege songs  they  sang  were  splendid. 

Mrs.  Pearson  entertained  a  few  of  us 
most  delightfully  at  luncheon  and  at  two 
those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  tickets  hurried  back  to  the  junior- 
senior  game.  I  almost  said  "swam  back" 
for  it  was  pouring  and  the  umbrellas  of  the 
long  lines  of  patient  fans  bobbed  into  sight 
long  before  we  could  see  the  doors  them- 
selves. How  natural  those  lines  did  look! 
It  was  anything  but  natural,  however,  to 
sail  by  them  and  be  shown  in  by  the  un- 
changeable, incorruptible  Mr.  King  and  to 
be  ushered  by  a  white  gowned,  daffodil-  or 
rose-bedecked  someone  whom  you  did  not 
know  but  would  like  to.  I  unhesitatingly 
accepted  a  junior  song  sheet  printed  in  red 
although  I  will  say  that  I  had  the  grace  to 
admit  that  I  felt  it  in  my  bones  that  I 
should  cheer  for  the  yellow.  Indeed  I  was 
proudly  wearing  in  the  buttonhole  of  my 
second  best  suit  a  daffodil  presented  to 
me  by  a  member  of  the  senior  team.  Curi- 
ous how  the  tie  between  the  yellow  and 
green  and  the  purple  and  red  abides  even 
after  many  years! 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  describe  the 
scene.  Everyone  of  you  can  shut  her  eyes 
and  see,  first,  the  masses  of  banners  and 
bunting  of  yellow  and  red,  next  the  hun- 
dreds of  pairs  of  feet  waving  frantically 
over  the  edge  of  the  running  track  while 
their  owners  are  singing  with  all  their 
might  their  songs  of  prowess,  songs  of  de- 
fiance, and  songs  of  victory  ere  ever  the 
victory  is  won.  Then  the  storm  of  ap- 
plause as  the  teams  appear,  the  swift  prac- 
tice with  the  ball,  the  referee's  whistle,  the 
tense  silence,  and — the  game!    They  can 
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play,  these  youngsters,  and  even  admit- 
ting that  I  am  a  tremendous  fan  I  shall 
not  apologize  for  my  enthusiasm.  How- 
ever it  is  too  bad  that  they  never  saw  1901 
and  1902  play!  Between  halves  were  the 
stunts  and  I  refer  you  to  page  172  for 
a  description  of  them.  They  were  very 
clever. 

After  the  game  Miss  Rosseter  announced 
the  members  of  the  all-Smith-team  and 
then  the  cheering  really  began,  and  I 
haven't  the  least  idea  when  it  stopped. 
The  seniors  formed  one  huge  circle  and  the 
juniors  another;  the  seniors  had  a  yellow 
automobile  and  the  juniors  a  red  Roman 


chariot,  and  they  rode  girl  after  girl  around 
and  around.  And  the  rafters  rang  with 
every  variety  of  "here's  to  you "  known  to 
the  present  generation.  Ruth  Slade  and  I 
sat  in  the  gallery  fairly  dazzled  with  the 
movement  and  color  and  fascinated  by  the 
noise,  the  excitement,  and  hearty  good- 
will of  it  all,  until  we  simply  had  to  go 
tramping  out  in  the  rain  once  more.  Oh 
yes,  things  are  just  as  they  used  to  be  and 
after  ten  years  I  found  myself  echoing  the 
remark  made  by  someone  when  we  were 
undergraduates:  "How  very  considerate 
of  Washington  to  have  a  birthday." 

Edith  Naomi  Hill,  1903. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 

THE   MILLION  DOLLAR  FUND 

Do  not  wait  until  you  have  the  cash  in  hand  but  make  your  pledge  now  and  remember 
that  you  have  until  JUNE,  191 5,  in  which  to  pay. 

Everyone  surely  can  help  a  little.  Remember  that  a  small  gift  from  everyone  speaks  more 
for  our  loyalty  than  a  large  gift  from  a  few.     Make  your  pledge  now. 

Tables  compiled  in  detail  April  4,  Total  corrected  to  April  18 


General  Education  Board 

$200,000.00 

Class 

Total     Contributors 

Amount 

Alumnae 

148,544.84 

1897 

176             126 

$5,932.60 

Students 

29,439.06 

1898 

133              55 

3,373-00 

New  York  Donor 

60,000.00 

1899 

189              51 

3,505.oo 

Mrs.  J.  J. 

Albright 

60,000.00 

1900 

213              44 

9,810.37 

Mr.  John 

G.  Shedd 

50,000.00 

1901 

249             165 

5,598.80 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 

50,000.00 

1902 

226             140 

5,892.23 

Anonymous 

50,000.00 

1903 

232             122 

3,970.04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Gamble   30,000.00 

1904 

239              55 

11,166.28 

Mrs.  Helen  Pratt  D 

ane 

15,000.00 

1905 

199              37 

2,997.50 

Other  friends 

81,620.00 

1906 

220                9 

4,155-00 

Additions  since  April  4 

27,597-63 

1907 

263              93 

4,988.00 

1908 

296              92 

11,167.50 

Total 

802,201.53 

1909 

322             161 

4,668.50 

Alumnae  Gifts  by  Classes  * 

1910 
1911 

372             185 
356             114 

9,401.60 
5,960.92 

Class       Total     Contributors 

Amount 

1912 

362             145 

11,045.89 

1879 

10 

4 

$230.00 

Non  g 

raduates 

125.00 

1880 

9 

4 

116.00 

Smith  College  Clubs,  etc. 

5,012.40 

1881 

22 

6 

670.00 

1882 

28 

29 

2,650.00 

Total 

$148,544.84 

1883 

49 

55 

2,216.50 

1884 

41 

16 

1,670.00 

Students 

1885 

38 

14 

1,265.00 

1913 

375             232 

$9,781.00 

1886 

45 

13 

515-00 

1914 

328             194 

9,519.10 

1887 

40 

4i 

7,417.50 

1915 

315             145 

5,613.10 

1888 

43 

24 

1,201.15 

1916 

460             112 

2,962.00 

1889 

44 

24 

1,942.00 

Students'  Mite 

1,563.86 

1890 

57 

18 

1,995.00 

1891 

73 

54 

2,267.90 

Total 

$29,439.06 

1892 

82 

77 

3,102.06 

1893 

107 

34 

1,143.00 

♦The 

number  of  contributors  represent  only  those 

1894 

107 

40 

2,749.00 

whose 

;ontributions  have  been  received  at  the  presi- 

1895 

148 

80 

4,564.10 

dent's 

office.     In  a  number  of  cases 

class  secretaries 

have  sent  a  lump  sum  as  a  class  gift  which  will  be 

1896 

147 

44 

4,060.00 

reported  in  detail  later. 
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THE   BULLETIN  BOARD 

■y-;  Vespers — The  speakers  at  Vespers  since 
January  15  have  been:  — Rev.  Charles 
Smith  Mills,  D.  D.;  Robert  E.  Speer,  Sec- 
retary of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Williams  of 
the  College  Settlement  Association;  Rev. 
H.  Roswell  Bates,  D.  D.  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  Rev.  Rockwell  Har- 
mon Potter,  D.  D.  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  Dean  of  Yale 
Divinity  School;  Rev.  Harry  C.  Meserve 
of  Danbury,  Conn.;  Professor  Grant. 

Lectures — Lectures  have  been  given 
at  the  College  by  Rev.  William  W.  Sleeper 
of  Wellesley  on  "The  Balkan  Peoples  and 
their  Music";  Professor  James  Harvey 
Robinson  of  Columbia  University  on 
"Roger  Bacon  and  his  World";  Mrs. 
Grace  C.  Carey  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America;  Dean 
Walter  T.  Sumner  of  Chicago  on  "Some 
Aspects  of  Social  Service";  Dr.  John  L. 
Elliot  on  "The  Driving  Power  of  Social 
Discontent";  Professor  Julius  Petersen, 
Ph.D.  visiting  Professor  of  German  Liter- 
ature at  Yale  University,  on  "Das 
deutsche  Theater  der  Gegenwart";  Percy 
MacKaye  at  the  open  meeting  of  Alpha 
and  Phi  Kappa  Socielies  on  "The  People's 
Leisure  and  the  Civic  Theater";  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
"The  Wider  Use  of  the  School";  Presi- 
dent Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  at  the 
Rally  Day  Exercises;  President  Alexander 
Meikeljohn  of  Amherst  College  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 

Music — The  fifth  concert  of  the  course 
was  given  by  Elena  Gerhardt  in  a  program 
of  German  songs. 

On  March  5  occurred  the  Oratorio  of 
"St.  Paul"  by  Mendelssohn,  given  by  a 
combined  chorus  of  Amherst  and  Smith 
College  Students.     The  Weekly  reported: 

The  Oratorio  Concert  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine  music-lovers 
in  the  college,  and  was  a  very  pleasant 
revelation  to  the  pessimistic-minded. 
From  start  to  finish  it  was  a  complete 
success.  *  *  *  The  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  subsequent  discussion 
has  been  altogether  favorable.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  learn  that  the 
Music  Department  expects  to  give  another 
oratorio  next  year. 


During  the  period  of  midyear  examina- 
tions informal  organ  recitals  were  given 
by  Mr.  Moog  or  Professor  Sleeper  each 
day  at  five  o'clock.  Professor  Clarence 
G.  Hamilton,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Albert  T. 
Foster,  violinist,  of  Wellesley  College  gave 
a  recital  of  solos  and  sonatas  for  piano 
and  violin.  The  Spring  concert  of  the 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  took  place 
March  12.  Recitals  by  students  or  by 
members  of  the  Music  faculty  are  given 
at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

The  week  of  prayer  for  colleges  began 
February  3,  and  meetings  were  held  at 
five  o'clock  each  afternoon.  The  speak- 
ers on  the  different  days  were  Miss 
Hanscom,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Merriam, 
Rev.  Wendell  Prime  Keeler,  Mr.  Wilbert 
B.  Smith,  Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards,  and 
President  Burton. 

Athletics — The  regular  basket-ball 
team  of  the  freshman  class  was  chosen  as 
follows: — 

Amo  Umbstaetter,  Dorothy  Ainsworth, 
Emily  Clapp,  Lucy  Goodwin,  Ruth 
Blodgett  (captain),  Mary  Sedgwick,  Edith 
Edgar,  Elizabeth  Hugus,  Constance  Rem- 
ington. 

The  membeis  of  the  sub-team  are  Fran- 
ces Sawyer,  Gwendolin  Brandon,  Doro- 
thea Cavenno,  Elizabeth  Edsall,  Georgia 
Young,  Hazel  Wyeth,  Angela  Richmond, 
Florence  Eis,  Katherine  Kendig. 

The  sophomore  teams  were  chosen  as 
follows: — 

Regular — Janet  Van  Sickle  (captain), 
Helene  Behrens,  Adele  Glogan,  Harriet 
Gould,  Madge  Hovey,  Mary  Anne  Cor- 
nelius, Edith  Foster,  Esther  Paine,  Esther 
Eliot. 

Substitute — Alice  Jenkins,  Harriet 
Block,  Dorothy  Burlew,  Katherine  Pratt, 
Else  Goetz,  Helen  Leavitt,  Helen  Tooker, 
Katharine  Vermilye,  Katherine  Park. 

The  two  teams  met  for  the  first  time  on 
February  12,  when  the  sophomores  de- 
feated the  freshmen  with  the  score  34  to 
11.  The  junior-senior  game  played  on 
Rally  Day  resulted  in  the  seniors  winning 
with  the  score  21-13.  The  "Big  Game" 
on  March  8  was  the  sophomores'  second 
victory  over  the  freshmen.  The  class  of 
1913  won  the  cup  at  the  annual  Competi- 
tive Gymnastic  Drill  held  March  15. 
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The  Junior  Frolic  of  this  year  was 
amusingly  built  up  on  the  plan  of  a  great 
department  store,  and  the  farce  was  com- 
plete  down  to  the  slightest  detail. 

Dramatics — Perhaps  the  winter  term 
always  sees  the  greatest  amount  of 
dramatic  activity  of  the  year — Senior 
Dramatics  excepted.  On  May  3  Das 
deutsche  Verein  will  present  Freytag's 
"Die  Journalisten".  The  students  in  the 
class  known  as  Latin  4 A  gave  the  "Phor- 
mio"  of  Terrence.  Division  C  gave 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,"  the  play  adapted 
from  Jane  Austen's  book  of  that  name, 
and  Division  A  will  give  the  last  per- 
formance of  the  year  April  19  and  the  play 
of  "Beau  Brummell"  has  been  selected. 
The  Alpha  Society  has  given  "The  Man 
of  Destiny"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  while  Phi  Kappa  Psi  has  presented 
"Candida"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and  "Don" 
by  Besier.  The  French  Club  acted  "La 
Farce  du  Cuvier",  and  "Paola  and  Fran- 
cesca"  has  been  presented  by  the  Vox 
Club. 

The  cast  for  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  is  changed  in  respect  to  the  parts 
of  Petruchio,  Gremio,  and  a  servant. 
Clara  Ripley  has  the  part  of  Petruchio, 
Beatrice  Darling  that  of  Gremio,  and 
Dorothy  Davis  is  the  servant. 

Commencement  Week — The  Ivy  Ora- 
tor is  to  be  Marion  Hines,  Hazel  Deyo  is 
the  author  of  the  Ivy  Song,  Dorothy 
Brown  is  Toastmistress.  The  Committees 
on  the  Ivy  Song,  Commencement  Printing, 
and  Class  Supper  have  been  already 
elected. 

Clubs — The  elections  from  the  class  of 
I9X5  by  Alpha  include  Laila  Moses,  Juliet 
Staunton,  Else  Goetz,  Jeanette  Sargeant, 
Barbara  Cheney,  Margaret  Tuthill,  Edith 
Foster,  Adelaide  Caldwell,  Helen  Frey,  and 
Dorothy  Cooke. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  has  taken  in  Dorothy 
Thayer,  Edith  Waterman,  Madge  Hovey, 
Janet  Van  Sickle,  Dorothy  Dulles,  Mar- 
garet Mensel,  Dorothy  Adams,  Eleanor 
Sackett,  Alice  Welles,  and  Esther  Root. 

Faculty  Notes — Miss  Cornelia  H. 
Fulton,  a  graduate  of  Packer  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  and  for  some  years  teacher  of 
English    and    elocution    in    the    Brearley 


School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City,  is 
taking  one  of  Miss  Hanscom's  divisions 
in  Shakespeare,  and  the  division  in  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Miss  Woodward  teaches 
the  other  division  in  Shakespeare. 

Miss  Lucia  B.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations, 
has  resigned,  and  Miss  Margaret  A.  Smith 
is  serving  in  that  capacity. 

Edward  J.  Canning,  Superintendent  of 
Grounds,  leaves  the  service  of  the  College 
on  April  1.  James  Brown,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  an  estate  in  North  Easton, 
Massachusetts,  and  who  received  his 
training  in  England,  wrill  assume  the  duties 
of  that  office  in  April. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  February  21  the  following 
promotions  in  the  faculty  were  made: — 

Caroline  Brown  Bourland,  Ph.D.  from 
Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  Ph.B.  from 
Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Miss  Louise  Stetson-Fuller,  A.M.  from 
Assistant  to  Instructor  in  History. 

Ida  Barney,  Ph.D.  from  Assistant  to 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  A.B.  from  Reader 
to  Assistant  in  Art. 

Ruth  Swan  Clark,  A.B.  from  Reader  to 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Cherrie  Edna  Duffey,  A.B.  from  Demon- 
strator to  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

May  Sutherland  Kissock,  A.B.  from 
Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

Florence  Elizabeth  Yothers  from  Assist- 
ant to  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Isabel  Brodrick  Rust,  A.B.  from  Reader 
to  Assistant  in  Physical  Training. 

The  Debate — The  subject  of  the  de- 
bate, which  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
April  23,  is  as  follows: — 

Resolved:  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  elected  for  six 
years,  and  not  be  re-eligible. 

The  line-up  consists  of: — 

Affirmative:  Leader — Frances  Hunter, 
Hannah  White,  Marion  Gardner.  Neg- 
ative: Leader — Sophia  Smith,  Marion 
Scott,  Louise  Cornell. 

The  sub-team,  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
discussion  from  the  floor  is: — Affirmative: 
Leader — Ruth  Seabury,  Helen  Fisk,  Dor- 
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othy  Spencer.  Negative:  Leader — Ruth 
Wilson,  Margaret  Spahr,  Mary  Tolman. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa — Professor  Henry  M. 
Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Zeta  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  announced 
the  elections  from  the  Senior  Class,  at  the 
Chapel  Exercises  March  15.  They  are: 
Eleanor  Abbott,  Marjorie  Anderson,  Ruth 
Bache-Wing,  Monica  Burrell,  Jessie  Coit, 
Louise  Cornell,  Eliza  Crosby,  Helen 
Donovan,  Ruth  Ensign,  Fronia  Fisher, 
Marion  Gardner,  Jane  Garey,  Elizabeth 
Greene,  Marguerite  Haeske,  Elizabeth 
Halloran,  Dorothy  Jones,  Helen  McLaugh- 
lin, Clara  Murphy,  Martha  Osborne,  Anna 
Pelonsky,  Sarah  Porter,  Ruth  Ramsdell, 
Susan  Raymond,  Helen  Readio,  Katherine 
Richards,  Elsa  Schuh,  Helen  Sewall, 
Marion  Sisson,  Marion  Snitseler,  Aline 
Smith,  Amy  Smith,  Emily  Smith,  Sophia 
Smith,  Cora  Stiles,  Gretchen  Todd, 
Mildred  Tyler,  Ruth  Wilson. 

The  Weekly  Board — 1913,  1914 — 
Editor-in-Chief,  Dorothy  Thorne,  1914; 
Assistant  Editors,  Katharine  Vermilye, 
1915,  Alice  Welles,  1915,  Angela  Rich- 
mond, 19 16;  News  Editor,  Sophie  Marks, 
1914;  Assistant  News  Editors,  Dorothy 
Adams,  1915,  Margaret  Mensel,  1915, 
Hyla  Watters,  1915;  Business  Manager, 
Louise  Howe,  19 14;  Assistant  Business 
Managers,  Blanche  Lindauer,  19 15,  Laila 
Moses,  1915,  Marion  Marsh,  1916;  Man- 
aging Editor,  Mollie  Tolman,  19 14;  Proof 
Readers,  Charlotte  Billings,  1916,  Mary 
Fish,   1916,  Constance  Remington,   1916. 

1914  Monthly  Board  —  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Lois  Cleveland  Gould;  Literary 
Editors,  Anna  Elizabeth  Spicer,  Leonora 
Branch;  Sketch  Editors,  Marion  Dela- 
mater  Freeman,  Margaret  Louise  Far- 
rand;  About  College  Editors,  Rosamond 
Drexel  Holmes,  Frances  Milliken  Hooper; 
Tar  Walk,  Margaret  Bloom,  Dorothy 
Lilian  Spencer;  Editor's  Table,  Ruth 
Cobb;  Exchanges,  Dorothy  Ochtman; 
Alumnae  Editor,  Eloise  Schmidt;  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Ruth  Hellekson;  Assistants, 
Esther  Loyola  Harney,  Bertha  Viola  Conn. 
ON  THE  CAMPUS 

About  this  time  the  note  room  is  so 
overworked  that  to  breathe  freely,  and 
get  a  good  look  at  the  course  of  events, 
one  must  take  to  the  campus.     The  air 


with  a  bit  of  spring  in  it  tempts  you  out, 
but  the  ground,  with  somewhat  too  much 
of  the  rain  sent  this  year  in  place  of  the 
good  old  New  England  snowstorms,  keeps 
you  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
has  to  happen  before  it  is  really  spring 
term.  Of  course  the  campus  has  had  some 
snow  on  it,  but  not  for  long.  And  the 
ice  on  Paradise  has  come  and  gone  so 
suddenly  that  a  carnival,  announced  at 
noon,  was  not  a  sure  thing  for  night. 
Nevertheless  there  were  two  or  three  of 
these  and  the  band  did  its  best  to  cheer 
the  skaters  over  the  cracks. 

And  now  that  we  are  out  in  the  open, 
it  is  surprising  how  much  we  can  learn. 
The  news  of  the  note  room  comes  to  us 
from  every  group  of  girls  we  follow;  by 
looking  in  windows  we  can  even  see  the 
workings  of  things  for  ourselves,  and  by 
being  up-to-date  and  using,  like  Miss 
McClellan,  a  revolving  lense  on  our  cam- 
era, there  isn't  a  thing  we  miss.  The  only 
danger  is  that  something  will  come  run- 
ning in  again,  as  people  do,  who  have  been 
taken  once,  but  we  will  try  and  not  let 
that  happen. 

Midyears  at  least  won't  make  but  one 
appearance.  And  they  are  noteworthy 
this  year  only  because  of  the  Open  Marks. 
"Last  July",  as  the  Weekly  says,  "when 
the  fateful  cards  arrived  from  the  Regis- 
trar's office,  we  could  not  make  any 
generalizations  about  their  effects,  because 
each  one  of  us  was  in  a  way  isolated,  and 
the  vacation  distractions  rather  took  our 
minds  off  the  subject.  But  this  time 
college  will  be  in  full  swing  and  both  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
system  will  be  sharply  defined."  The 
advantages  seem  to  have  outnumbered 
the  disadvantages.  There  are  of  course 
those  who,  for  reasons  perhaps  best 
known  to  themselves,  object  to  the  con- 
tinual "What'd  you  get?"  But  the 
suggested  rivalry  and  other  unfavorable 
things  do  not  seem  to  have  materialized. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  successful, 
because  they  give  general  satisfaction  to 
those  who  get  good  marks  and  expected 
them;  they  spur  those  on,  who  get  bad 
ones,  whether  expected  or  not,  and  they 
give  new  inspiration  to  those  who  get 
good  ones  and  expected  bad. 
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Open  Marks  having  become  an  estab- 
lished thing,  Public  Opinion  wants  more. 
It  wants  to  know  definitely  the  require- 
ments for  "passing  the  office."  It 
would  like  to  know  the  value  of  various 
written  lessons  and  lastly  it  has  been 
struggling  for  some  time  to  procure  some 
sort  of  change  in  regard  to  Out  of  Town 
Absences.  "A  topic,  which  has  been 
much  discussed  by  the  student  body 
lately,  is  the  question  of  excuses  for  ab- 
sences out  of  town.  Almost  every  sort 
of  suggestion  has  been  offered,  all  express- 
ing the  opinions  ot  individuals."  And  the 
discussion  resulted  in  the  following  propo- 
sition put  before  the  senior  class  by  Miss 
Eastman: — "Any  senior  is  free  to  ask  for 
an  excuse  at  any  time,  expecting  that  it  will 
be  granted.  The  purpose  of  the  Office 
in  having  the  request  made  is  to  insure 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  girl 
is  going  are  perfectly  proper  and  also  to 
keep  a  record  of  such  absences.  The 
student  may  decide  when  to  go,  and  how 
long  to  stay,  knowing  that  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  lost,  which  there  will 
be  no  special  opportunity  to  make  up, 
will  rest  upon  herself.  The  following 
exceptions  will  be  made.  No  student 
will  be  granted  leave  of  absence  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  term,  or  for  a  day 
before  or  after  a  holiday,  or  for  the  first 
or  last  recitation  of  a  semester.  No 
student  who  is  conditioned,  has  received 
a  warning  or  notice  of  a  deficiency  will 
be  granted  leave  of  absence.  Lastly  no 
excuses  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who 
is  under  discipline  for  misconduct.  If 
the  senior  class  does  not  abuse  the  privi- 
leges given  by  the  system,  they  will  be 
extended  to  the  junior  class."  One  of 
the  faculty  likened  the  granting  of  this 
privilege  to  the  seniors  to  the  time  when 
a  girl  stops  saying,  "Mama,  I  want  to  go 
down  town",  and  says  simply,  "Mother, 
I  am  going  down  town."  When  first  the 
announcement  was  made,  all  kinds  of  wild 
rumors  were  abroad  of  long  leave  of 
absences  to  be  taken,  but  on  the  whole 
seniors  find  themselves  pretty  well 
tied  down.  Basket-ball,  gym.,  meetings 
of  all  kinds,  and  Dramatics  rehearsals 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  here 
pretty  regularly  through  the  week,  and 


so  only  a  few,  if  any,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  new  privilege.  It  called 
forth  an  additional  verse,  however,  to  the 
seniors'  Rally  Day  topical  song. 

Now  lest  you  think  our  attitude  on  criticism  bent 

We'll  tell  you  how  it  feels  to  be  a  class  experiment 

For  we  might  bid  you  all  good  bye 

And  leave  the  town  at  will 

But  yet  you  see  we're  fond  of  you 

We're  most  of  us  here  still 

We'll  prove  that  as  your  Senior  Class 

We'll  to  the  test  be  true 

And  keeping  safe  the  privileges 

We'll  hand  them  down  to  you — 

Chorus. 

Here's  your  rule,  we  think  it  is  immense 

But  we  hope  you'll  use  your  common  sense 

And  remember  this  when  you'd  like  to  have  some 

fun 
You'll  be  held  responsible  for  what  you  haven't 

done. 
If  you  pine  your  family  to  see 
When  your  marks  have  dropped  from  A-Z 
Go  away  if  you  must,  but  in  early  season  come 
From  your  Prom,  from  your  home, 
The  Office  won't  forget  you  while  you  roam. 

The  thing  which  shows  the  greatest 
tendency  to  appear  more  than  once  in 
our  panoramic  view  is  the  new  enforce- 
ment of  the  ten  o'clock  rule.  "This  new 
interpretation  was",  as  the  Weekly  says, 
"like  a  bomb  thrown  into  our  midst,  and 
produced  the  same  effect."  This  bomb 
was  thrown  into  their  midst  by  Dean 
Comstock  after  some  sort  of  consultation 
with  the  Conference  Committee.  And  the 
clause  which  caused  the  greatest  offence 
was  this:  "There  shall  be  only  one  light- 
cut  a  week  including  the  theater,  and  that 
limited  to  one  hour."  The  rest  was  just 
a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  old  ten 
o'clock  rule — All  lights  to  be  out  at  ten, 
and  each  girl  in  her  own  room.  "In  a 
horizontal  position  between  the  sheets", 
as  President  Burton  quotes  someone  as 
saying.  There  was  a  murmur  of  dis- 
satisfaction everywhere  and  the  general 
feeling  among  the  seniors  was  pleasure 
at  the  thought  of  graduating,  if  things 
like  this  were  to  happen.  Public  Opinion 
has  just  blazed  ever  since.  "Few  an- 
nouncements have  created  so  much  excite- 
ment and  discussion  in  the  college  as  that 
which  was  made  to  the  college  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
ten  o'clock  rule — It  is  absolutely  unad- 
justable  to  changing  conditions  or  partic- 
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ular  instances  .  .  .  Under  the  old  system, 
the  number  of  light  cuts  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  house.  She 
was  not  likely  to  allow  too  many,  but  she 
was  able  to  use  her  discretion  .  .  .  Under 
the  new  system  this  is  impossible.  This 
fault  of  inflexibility  seems  a  most  serious 
charge  against  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  new  rule.     1913.  " 

"No  one  who  has  lived  in  college  during 
the  past  few  days  could  have  failed  to 
notice  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that 
is  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  ten  o'clock  rule.  This  is 
a  dissatisfaction  voiced  not  by  a  few  chronic 
dissenters  but  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  student  body"  etc.  And  here, 
"There  is  one  phase  of  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  ten  o'clock  rule  which  has 
seemed  to  me  especially  significant.  This 
is  the  relation  between  the  Council  and 
the  student  body.  When  two  members 
of  the  Council  were  put  on  this  Confer- 
ence Committee  they  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  Council,  which  in  turn  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  students.  But 
how  can  the  Council  represent  the  students 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort  when  they  have 
not  been  consulted  nor  their  opinion  ob- 
tained? If  the  Council  really  is  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  student  body,  it  seems  that, 
in  so  vital  a  matter  as  this,  public  opinion 
might  first  be  ascertained  by  open  dis- 
cussion among  the  students  or  by  some 
system  of  voting.  In  this  way  each 
individual  girl  might  feel  that  her  opinion 
counts  for  something,  and  that  she  is 
not  being  treated  like  an  irresponsible 
child.      1913." 

There  have  been  rumors  of  some  modi- 
fication and  an  opportunity  has  been 
given  the  students  to  register  their 
objections  in  the  Dean's  office.  But  the 
rule  has  been  obeyed  now  for  a  month 
in  spite  of  the  hypothetical  father  who 
appears  just  after  a  cut  has  been  taken. 
The  Northampton  Players  notice  a 
decrease  in  attendance  at  the  theater  and 
the  Weekly  says,  "We  are  awaiting  devel- 
opments anxiously,  not  apprehensively, 
because  since  it  is  being  fairly  investi- 
gated, we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  fairly  'threshed  out.'" 

In  the  meantime  it  is  treated  almost 


like  a  joke  and  on  Rally  Day  the  seniors 

sang: 

When  freshmen  first  we  came  to  Smith 

We'd  be  well  raised  they  said 

But  soon  they  gave  up  hope  of  that 

And  raised  the  fee  instead. 

And  each  semester  when  exams  have  left  us  weak 

and  blue 
We  mark  quite  openly  with  qualms 
They  have  raised  the  standard  too. 
We  have  but  one  light  cut  a  week 
If  to  the  play  we  go 
And  should  inclined  to  study  feel 
Sit  up  again?     Oh  no. 
Cho. 

Here's  your  rules,  their  numbers  are  immense 
And  in  June  we're  glad  that  we  commence 
That's  in  case  of  course  none  of  us  should  hear  the 

call 
Of  deficiencies  to  bring  us  back  next  fall. 
We're  the  last  two  presidents  to  see 
Basket-ball  we've  won  from  a  to  z 
And  the  points  of  our  jokes  we'd  enumerate  again 
Oh  but  then,  can  we  when 
All  the  points  allowed  are  only  ten. 

This  discussion  doesn't  leave  us  much 
room,  even  with  our  revolving  lense  to 
put  on  pictures  of  basket-ball  games  and 
other  regulation  events.  But  the  latest 
thing  in  mascots  being  regular  tableaux, 
some  of  these  ought  to  have  a  place.  For 
instance  on  Rally  Day  at  the  junior- 
senior  game  the  19 13  mascot  was  an 
Elizabethan  pageant.  This  was  called 
the  "Fated  F£te"  because  of  the  sad 
fate  of  the  "Progress"  to  have  been  given 
for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  Queen 
Elizabeth  walked  haughtily  over  Sir 
Walter's  coat  enough  times  to  go  around 
the  gymnasium.  Dean  Comstock,  cleverly 
impersonated,  wheeled  young  Smith  in 
a  baby  carriage  and  a  clock,  set  at  ten 
o'clock,  followed  on  her  heels.  The 
Bandersnatch,  in  the  yellow  automobile, 
brought  up  the  triumphant  procession. 
The  1914  mascot  was  a  modern  and  rather 
puzzling  adaptation  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  in  which  the  Red  Lion  murders  the 
reclining  Bandersnatch  and  tears  him 
limb  from  limb.  The  freshman  mascot 
in  the  freshman-sophomore  game  in 
March  was  a  Unicorn  policeman  leading 
a  depressed  looking  Jabberwock  (the 
sophomore  animal)  around  the  gym. 
The  Jabberwock  wore  the  sign  "Votes  for 
the  Jabberwock"  and  was  dressed  in 
prison  clothes.  The  basket-ball  subject 
leads  us  to  the  information  that  this  year 
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there  is  to  be  no  Smith-Radcliffe  game. 
This  game  has  taken  place  in  Boston  in 
the  Easter  vacation,  between  any  kind 
of  team  that  can  be  gotten  together  from 
Smith  and  the  Radcliffe  varsity  team. 
The  gymnasium  authorities  feel  that  it 
hasn't  been  a  good  game,  and  since  the 
college  is  not  in  favor  of  taking  a  course 
which  would  make  a  good  game,  which 
eventually  would  mean  intercollegiate 
games,  they  have  advised  against  it  and 
for  modern  Smith  that  is  enough. 

One  change  in  the  academic  routine  we 
have  to  report,  namely:  In  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  making  out  course- 
cards  for  the  semester,  when  the  college 
is  not  yet  in  smooth-running  order,  and 
the  choice  of  courses  is  apt  to  be  hasty,  and 
often  unwise,  the  choice  of  courses  here- 
after is  to  be  made  in  the  spring.  This 
year,  undergraduate  students  will  make 
out  these  cards  on  May  24,  subject  to 
any  reasonable  change  in  the  selection  of 
studies  made,  until  September  10.  After 
that,  the  course  as  registered  will  be 
considered  binding. 

The  picture  revealed  to  us  at  Glee 
Club  concert  time  looked  almost  like  a 
"prom".  The  men  came  early  and 
stayed  late,  and  heard  a  good  concert. 
This  year  the  Banjo  Club  was  lacking, 
but  the  College  Orchestra  did  a  great 
deal  to  make  the  concert  one  of  the  best. 
This  is  over  now,  also  the  gym  drill,  at 
which  the  senior  class  won  both  honors. 
All  the  things,  in  fact,  which  must  take 
place  in  this  term  have  gone  and  now  our 
film,  with  one  final  picture  of  the  girls 
going  home  with  their  spring  hats,  some 
even  with  spring  suits,  and  the  small  boys 
running  after  the  suit-cases,  takes  time 
off  for  development. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FACUL- 
TY COMMITTEE  ON   RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

1911-1912 

From  October  191 1  to  October  1912  the 
Smith  College  Faculty  Committee  on 
Recommendations  carried  on  its  active 
list  305  names,  of  which  152  were  of 
alumnae  and  143  of  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class.  About  47%  of  the  seniors 
were  registered  with  the  committee. 

During  the  year  the  committee  received 


190  applications  for  candidates  directly 
from  employers,  and  1 1 1  applications  from 
teachers'  agencies  who  had  no  candidates 
of  their  own  to  recommend,  301  appli- 
cations in  all.  Of  these  calls,  242  or  80% 
were  for  teaching  positions;  59  or  20% 
for  non-teaching  positions. 

The  teaching  positions  the  committee 
was  asked  to  fill  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 155  or  64%  in  public  high  schools; 
61  or  25%  in  private  secondary  schools; 
17  or  7%  in  colleges;  7  or  3%  in  elementary 
schools;  1  in  a  normal  school,  and  1  in  a 
school  in  a  foreign  country.  In  lines  of 
work  other  than  teaching  there  were  calls 
for  17  secretaries  or  stenographers,  9 
governesses  or  companions,  7  social  work- 
ers, 4  insurance  clerks  or  agents,  4  workers 
in  publishing  houses,  3  deans,  3  house- 
mistresses,  2  principals  of  schools,  2 
musicians,  2  camp  councillors,  1  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  secretary,  1  head  of  a  women's 
exchange,  1  elementary  school  supervisor, 
1  supervisor  of  students  in  a  school  of 
philanthropy,  1  manager  for  a  lecturer, 
1  gymnasium  director. 

The  committee  made  recommendations 
for  301  positions,  usually  naming  two  or 
three  candidates  for  each,  if  it  had  suitable 
people  on  its  lists.  80  positions  were 
definitely  offered  to  candidates  named  by 
the  committee,  of  which  59  were  accepted 
by  the  candidates  and  21  refused.  Of 
the  80  positions  offered,  all  but  15  were 
for  teaching,  and  nearly  half  of  these 
positions  were  in  public  high  schools. 
The  distribution  was  as  follows:  36  in 
public  high  schools;  16  in  private  second- 
ary schools;  5  in  elementary  schools; 
1  in  a  normal  school;  2  in  private  families 
as  governesses.  Fifteen  candidates  of 
the  committee  were  placed  in  the  following 
non-teaching  positions:  2  in  insurance 
offices;  2  in  a  department  store,  as  appren- 
tices for  managerial  positions;  1  as  coun- 
cillor in  a  summer  camp;  2  in  settlements; 
I  in  another  type  of  social  work;  2  as 
secretaries  in  a  private  school;  1  as  writer 
in  a  publishing  house,  1  as  proof-reader; 
1  as  Y.  W.  C.  A.  general  secretary;  1  as 
office  assistant  in  a  dressmaking  establish- 
ment. 

Of  the  59  positions  taken,  I  was  filled 
by  an  undergraduate;  4  were  filled  by 
alumnae  without  experience;  15  by  alum- 
nae with  experience;  and  29  by  members 
of  the  class  of  1912. 

Besides  securing  80  definite  offers  to 
its  candidates  the  committee  aided  materi- 
ally in  placing  at  least  25  others,  through 
writing  letters,  sending  credentials,  etc. 
During  the  year  341  agency  blanks  asking 
information  about  individuals  were  filled 
out,  and  2583  letters  were  written. 

The  fact  that  59  positions  were  filled 
in  1911-1912  as  against  38  in  1910-1911, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  committee 
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has  grown  in  all  directions  while  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  registered  has  remained 
practically  the  same,  seems  to  show  an 
increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
employing  public  and  an  increase  in  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  committee  has  been  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Appointment 
Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  in  Boston  and  with  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in 
New  York,  the  heads  of  both  of  which  are 
Smith  women;  and  this  cooperation  has 
been  of  mutual  advantage.  The  women  in 
charge  of  the  two  bureaus  have  visited 
the  college,  addressing  bodies  of  students 
and  holding  conferences  with  individuals. 
The  committee  is  organized  to  be  of 
service  to  the  older  alumnae  as  well  as 
to  recent  alumnae  and  to  members  of  the 
senior  class.  A  slowly  increasing  number 
of  graduates  of  considerable  experience 
register  with  it;  and  it  has  not  infrequently 
been  able  to  inform  them  of  calls  of  im- 


portance that  have  come  to  the  college. 
While  active  registration  involves  the 
payment  of  an  annual  registration  fee  of 
one  dollar,  no  papers  are  ever  destroyed; 
and  a  graduate  may  at  any  time  re-enter 
her  name,  and  bring  her  record  up  to  date. 
An  occupational  card  catalog  prepared 
from  the  Alumnae  Register  of  1910  enables 
the  committee  to  find  alumnae  who  are 
doing  work  along  any  given  line.  When 
unusual  and  important  positions  are 
brought  to  its  attention,  the  committee 
does  not  hesitate  to  go  outside  of  the 
alumnae  who  are  or  have  been  registered 
with  it.  Its  broad  object  is  to  bring  Smith 
women  into  connection  with  positions 
for  which  their  training  and  experience 
may  preeminently  fit  them. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Eliza- 
beth Kemper  Adams,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Amy  Louise  Barbour,  Associate 
Professor  of  Greek.  They  have  the  serv- 
ices of  a  secretary  and  an  office  in  Room  6a, 
College  Hall. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  FIVE  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 

COUNCIL 

February,  1913 

The  Committee  of  Five  of  the  Alumnae 
Council  met  in  Northampton,  January 
15,  16,  and  17,  1913.  The  Committee 
consisted  this  year  of  Miss  Ellen  T.  Emer- 
son, 1901  (President),  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Fisher,  1886  (Councillor  from  the  Worces- 
ter Club),  Miss  Mary  E.  Raymond,  1891 
(Councillor  from  the  Cleveland  Club), 
Miss  Helen  Newell,  19 10  (Councillor  from 
Rochester  Club),  and  Miss  Elizabeth  F. 
Whitney,  1900  (Secretary).  Conferences 
were  held  with  President  Burton,  Dean 
Comstock,  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Conference  with  Alumnae,  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Rec- 
ommendations, the  General  Secretary  ofthe 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  and  the  Student  Council. 

President  Burton  told  of  the  progress  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  and  of  his  hope  that 
every  alumna  would  share  in  it.  He  said 
that  the  plan  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for 
teachers'  salaries  stands  for  much  more 
than  an  effort  to  get  money.  There  is  a 
high  ideal  behind  it  and  a  definite  con- 
structive, educational  policy.  It  means 
that  Smith  College  puts  its  emphasis  upon 
the  teaching  force  as  more  important  than 


buildings  or  land  and  as  the  vital  element 
in  a  worthy  college. 

Up  to  the  time  the  tuition  fee  was  raised, 
more  than  $200,000  a  year  was  never 
spent  for  teachers'  salaries.  With  the  in- 
crease in  income  derived  from  raising  the 
tuition  to  $150.00,  which  becomes  opera- 
tive in  all  four  classes  next  September,  and 
the  interest  on  the  additional  $1,000,000 
of  endowment,  the  college  will  have  at 
least  $300,000  a  year  to  use  for  salaries. 
This  increase  of  over  |  should  prove  very 
effective  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
academic  efficiency. 

President  Burton  wishes  the  alumnae  to 
understand  clearly  that  the  income  of  the 
million  dollar  fund  is  to  be  used  entirely  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  that  although  the 
$200,000  given  by  the  General  Education 
Board  is  conditional  upon  $800,000  more 
being  promised  by  June  30, 1913,  the  pledges 
need  not  be  redeemed  until  June  30,  1915, 
and  payments  may  be  arranged  as  most  con- 
venient for  the  donor  up  to  that  time,  prefer- 
ably in  three  annual  installments.  It  should 
also  be  made  clear  that  the  gifts  of  alumnae 
will  in  all  cases  be  credited  to  the  donor's 
class,  whether  sent  to  the  President  directly, 
or  through  the  class  collector  or  a  local  com- 
mittee, provided  the  name  and  class  of  the 
donor  are  sent  with  the  gift. 
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We  Bpeak  of  the  fund  as  an  accomplished 
fact  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
should  fail.  The  total  pledged  to  the  date 
of  writing,  February  15,  is  $682,459.  This 
leaves  $317,541  still  to  be  raised.*  Inas- 
much as  for  two  years  a  widespread 
appeal  has  been  made  throughout  the 
country  for  this  fund,  and  it  is  not  yet 
completed,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  presume  that 
the  remaining  amount  will  drop  into  the 
treasurer's  office  unsolicited.  Strenuous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  alumnae  is  very 
essential  for  success.  We  hope  that  every 
one  who  reads  or  hears  this  report  will 
seriously  ask  herself  whether  she  has  done 
as  much  as  she  can  for  the  fund.  If  she 
finds  she  can  still  give  to  it,  whether  a 
large  amount  or  a  small  one,  may  she  real- 
ize that  the  gift  is  very  much  needed  and 
that  the  sooner  she  makes  it,  the  more 
helpful  it  will  be. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  connection 
with  this  discussion  of  the  endowment 
fund,  that  the  executive  committee  has 
appointed  a  Million  Dollar  Fund  Com- 
mittee of  Alumnae  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bald- 
win as  chairman.  This  committee  will  try 
to  insure  that  every  alumna  who  has  not 
yet  sent  a  pledge  or  a  subscription  to  the 
fund  be  reached  by  a  personal  appeal,  and 
that  all  who  have  given  as  much  as  they 
can  shall  not  be  urged  to  give  again. 

The  Committee  of  Five  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  meeting  Dean  Corn- 
stock  and  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
understand  more  fully  the  functions  of  the 
new  office.  Miss  Comstock  is  second  in 
command  to  President  Burton,  and  has 
under  her  special  charge  the  social  life  and 
housing  of  the  students,  and  she  is  also 
intimately  in  touch  with  the  academic 
work.  The  applications  for  admission, 
the  records  of  academic  grades,  the  send- 
ing out  of  warnings  and  conditions,  the 
preparation  of  the  schedules  and  the  giving 
of  permission  to  be  absent  from  classes  are 
still  managed  by  the  Registrar. 

Miss  Comstock  discussed  with  the  com- 
mittee some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  The  distribution  of  students 
of  different  classes  in  the  campus  houses, 
so  that  each  house  can  have  a  fair  number 
of  each  class,  is  hard  to  arrange  equitably 

*  See  page  167  for  total  at  date  of  publication. 


for  all.  As  long  as  the  dormitories  accom- 
modate only  half  of  the  student  body  and 
while  many  seniors  are  anxious  for  cam- 
pus rooms  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  give 
freshmen  the  preference.  The  attempt  is 
being  made  to  exercise  more  supervision 
over  the  freshmen  and  to  give  them  more 
college  spirit  their  first  year,  whether  they 
room  on  the  campus  or  outside. 

Owing  to  the  slight  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  students,  due  in  part  to  the  increase 
in  the  charge  for  tuition,  and  owing  to  the 
larger  number  accommodated  in  the  col- 
lege houses  since  the  opening  of  the  Gil- 
lett  and  the  Northrop  houses  last  year, 
some  of  the  off-campus  houses  are  not 
filled.  This  has  led  to  a  commercial  ri- 
valry among  the  boarding  houses  which 
adds  another  complication  to  the  general 
problem  of  housing  the  students  and  en- 
forcing the  social  regulations  in  houses  not 
directly  under  college  authority.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  whole  question 
is  being  very  carefully  studied  by  the 
president,  the  dean,  and  the  heads  of 
houses  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  work  out  some  satisfactory  solution, 
before  long. 

The  preparation  of  the  1912-13  catalog 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Comstock  and  those  wTho  have  seen  it  will 
notice  some  changes  in  arrangement  which 
add  greatly  to  its  clearness  and  usefulness. 
Teachers,  particularly,  will  rejoice  to  find 
the  entrance  requirements  stated  more 
simply  and  intelligibly  than  heretofore. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Conference 
with  Alumnae  consisted  this  year  of  Pro- 
fessors Waterman,  Benton,  Cutler,  and 
Lange.  They  talked  of  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, at  the  meeting  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five.  The  two  changes  adopted 
last  year,  admitting  students  on  certificate 
from  the  accredited  schools  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  and  removing  certain 
limitations  which  used  to  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  admission  of  students  who 
had  satisfactorily  passed  the  examinations 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  were  mentioned  as  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  showing  a  desire  to  coop- 
erate with  the  secondary  schools.  Dr. 
Hazen  is  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  has  been  investigating  the  question 
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of  entrance  requirements.  As  a  means  of 
gathering  data  on  work  preparatory  to 
college  this  committee  sent  questionnaires 
to  all  schools  which  had  sent  pupils  to 
Smith.  The  final  report  of  the  committee 
has  not  yet  been  completed  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  it  will  recommend  various 
changes  in  the  requirements  which  will 
give  greater  elasticity  in  the  combinations 
of  subjects  offered  for  entrance  without  in 
any  degree  lowering  the  standard.* 

The  conference  committee  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  open  marks  system  although 
they  said  it  was  too  soon  to  judge  finally 
of  the  result  of  its  adoption  at  Smith. 
No  feeling  of  increased  strain  has  been 
manifested  by  the  students  since  the  marks 
were  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  June, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  knowing  definitely  the 
credit  that  is  being  given  for  the  work 
done,  and  most  of  the  faculty  feel  that  it 
is  more  normal  and  wholesome  to  have 
removed  the  mystery  which  used  to  sur- 
round all  work  except  that  which  was  of 
such  poor  grade  as  to  receive  a  warning 
or  condition  and  that  which  was  so  excel- 
lent as  to  merit  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

It  was  suggested  that  alumnae  could  do 
much  for  the  college  by  influencing  stu- 
dents of  fine  character  and  ability  to  come 
to  Smith,  and  also  by  stimulating  the  in- 
terest of  parents  in  the  academic  life  of  the 
college  which  is  injured  by  overexciting 
vacations  and  by  too  many  visitors  during 
the  term. 

Whenever  alumnae  hear  harmful  criti- 
cism of  the  college,  which  they  cannot  re- 
fute, it  would  be  advisable  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  college  authorities  who  could  refute 
unjust  accusations  or  who  would  perhaps 
have  their  attention  drawn  in  this  way  to 
conditions  which  could  and  should  be 
remedied.  Helpful  criticism  is  welcomed 
by  the  faculty,  always,  in  their  desire  con- 
stantly to  improve  the  academic  work  of 
the  college.  Their  fine  attitude  towards 
their  work  and  their  spirit  of  open-minded- 
ness  are  most  impressive. 

The  Committee  of  Five  had  a  two  hour 
conference  with  the  Heads  of  the  Campus 

♦The  editors  hope  next  year  to  publish  an  article 
by  Professor  Hazen  on  the  Entrance  Situation. 


Houses  and  heard  interesting  reports  from 
the  standing  committees. 

Dean  Comstock  reported  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Regulations  of  which  she 
is  chairman.  The  committee  consists  of 
two  faculty  members  and  three  of  the 
heads  of  houses  besides  two  members  of 
the  Students'  Council.  The  student  mem- 
bers have  full  voting  power  and  value 
greatly  this  beginning  of  real  self-govern- 
ment which  they  have  enjoyed  for  almost  a 
year.  Various  slight  changes  in  the  Social 
Regulations  have  been  made  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  does  effec- 
tive work  by  ordering  the  staples  for  all 
the  houses  together,  while  the  head  of 
every  house  does  her  own  planning  and 
much  of  the  buying,  thus  maintaining  in- 
dividuality and  variety  among  the  houses 
which  would  probably  be  lost  were  the 
ordering  and  buying  for  all  the  houses  done 
by  one  person. 

The  Lawrence  House  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful start  as  a  cooperative  house.  Miss 
Turner,  the  head  of  the  house,  has  had 
ample  training  and  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  such  a  house  and  she  has  or- 
ganized the  work  of  the  students  so  effi- 
ciently that  each  one  gives  only  about 
forty-five  minutes  a  day  to  housework,  in 
addition  to  the  care  of  her  own  room .  M  iss 
Turner,  in  telling  of  the  house,  said  that 
there  must  have  been  two  questions  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  heard  of  the  plan 
for  a  cooperative  house.  Could  the  house 
pay  for  itself  and  could  the  work  be  done 
efficiently?  In  answer  to  the  first  question 
she  thought  the  house  would  assuredly  be 
successful  financially.  She  said  the  qual- 
ity of  provisions  was  just  the  same  as  in 
the  other  houses.  Often  a  saving  is  made 
by  using  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  where 
the  other  houses  have  to  use  canned,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  sufficient  labor  and 
time  to  prepare  the  fresh  materials.  In 
various  ways  small  economies  are  made  by 
care  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terials. Everyone  in  the  house  cooperates 
heartily  in  trying  to  follow  Miss  Turner's 
suggestions  in  these  directions.  The  meals 
for  the  sixty-two  students  average  $18.00 
a  da)  . 

The  question  whether  the  work  could  be 
done  efficiently  Miss  Turner  answered  em- 
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phatically  in  the  affirmative.  She  said  the 
students  worked  intelligently  and  faith- 
fully and  teemed  very  appreciative  of  the 
financial  saving  to  themselves  in  return  for 
the  small  amount  of  labor  required  of  them. 

Mrs.  Carman  gave  some  interesting  data 
about  the  Tenney  House.  Thirteen  stu- 
dents have  rooms  in  the  house,  each 
paying  $1.50  a  week.  Of  these,  eight  are 
continuing  the  system  of  cooperative  house- 
keeping of  last  year.  They  are  divided 
into  four  groups  and  the  groups  change 
their  work  every  week.  Two  girls  plan  the 
meals  and  buy  the  food;  two  girls  prepare 
breakfast  and  luncheon;  two  more  wash 
the  dishes  after  breakfast  and  luncheon; 
and  the  last  two  prepare  dinner  and  wash 
the  dishes  after  dinner.  The  dinner  work 
is  the  hardest  but  each  set  of  girls  has  to 
perform  it  only  one  week  out  of  every  four. 
The  food  costs  each  girl  one  dollar  a  week, 
and  Dr.  McKay  assured  us  that  it  was 
nourishing,  well-prepared,  and  ample.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  cost 
quite  so  low  without  the  help  received 
from  the  Albright  House.  Mrs.  Carman 
often  sends  dishes  to  the  Tenney  which 
are  too  small  to  be  served  a  second  time 
in  the  larger  house. 

Miss  Rosseter  gave  a  report  of  the  sys- 
tem of  fire  protection  and  drills.  The 
committee  having  it  in  charge  is  trying  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  system. 

The  Committee  of  Five  met  Miss 
Adams  and  Miss  Barbour  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Recommendations*  in  their 
office  in  College  Hall  and  were  most  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  system  of  records  of 
applicants  for  positions  which  Miss  Adams 
has  worked  out.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee increases  every  year  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  demand  of  employers  and 
employed  for  work  other  than  teaching  is 
constantly  growing.  A  member  of  the 
senior  class  may  register  with  the  com- 
mittee free  of  charge  until  the  February 
following  her  graduation.  All  other  ap- 
plicants are  charged  $1.00  a  year. 

Miss  Josephine  Sanderson  gave  a  most 
illuminating  account  of  the  Self-Help  Bu- 
reau to  the  Committee  of  Five. 

She  has  a  complete  catalog  and  system 
of  records  of  the  girls  needing  remunera- 

*See  page  173. 
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tive  work.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  ob- 
taining of  work  there  is  a  student  chair- 
man, from  the  junior  class,  each  year,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Bureau  in  each 
house.  Many  students  are  able  to  get 
regular  work  for  the  year  for  board  or 
rooms,  which  helps  very  materially  in 
paying  their  expenses.  Three  hours  of 
work  a  day  are  usually  considered  an 
equivalent  for  board  and  four  and  a  half 
hours  for  board  and  room.  Besides  wait- 
ing on  table  and  washing  dishes  student 
workers  do  manicuring  and  shampooing, 
cleaning  silver,  mending,  typewriting  and 
other  secretarial  work;  they  play  at  dances, 
collect  bills,  act  as  agents  for  business 
firms  and  do  numberless  other  kinds  of 
work.  The  Bureau  tries  to  see  that  the 
work  done  is  of  a  high  grade.  Often  Miss 
Sanderson  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
work  for  needy  students  during  vacations. 
The  number  helped  each  year  has  remained 
approximately  the  same  for  several  years, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  means 
that  10%  of  the  students  at  Smith  help 
themselves  financially. 

Miss  Sanderson  and  the  college  authori- 
ties consider  it  most  unwise  for  a  student 
to  try  to  earn  enough  to  pay  all  her  ex- 
penses during  her  first  year.  Unless  she 
has  money  for  her  tuition,  at  least,  it  is 
much  better  for  her  to  postpone  entering 
until  she  can  have  $150  or  more  on  hand. 
The  strain  is  tremendous  where  a  girl  has 
nothing  to  start  with  and  either  her  health 
or  her  academic  work  or  both  are  sure  to 
suffer,  if  she  tries  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  her  expenses  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to 
her  studies.  The  Students'  Aid  Society 
does  not  help  freshmen  and  there  are  not 
enough  scholarships  for  all  who  apply. 

There  is  more  work  for  the  self-help 
girls  to  do  at  Smith  than  at  most  colleges 
and  the  well-to-do  students  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  Bureau.  They  help  in 
many  ways  towards  its  success,  not  only 
by  providing  work  but  by  gifts  of  money 
and  clothes  to  be  used  for  those  who  need 
help  of  this  kind.  The  money  given  to  the 
Bureau  is  often  loaned  in  small  sums  and  is 
used  over  and  over  again.  Occasionally  a 
sum  will  be  given  to  Miss  Sanderson  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  be  used  for  "bat- 
ting" and  this  will  be  spent  for  theater 
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tickets,  or  for  an  excursion  for  girls  who 
could  not  have  such  pleasures  in  any  other 
way.  This  is  but  part  of  the  organized 
effort  made  to  care  for  the  good  times  of 
those  who  are  earning  their  way.  Many 
who  need  social  help  are  looked  after  and 
encouraged  without  realizing  that  the  aid 
given  them  is  other  than  accidental.  The 
loan  library  of  text  books  is  very  useful  to 
the  poorer  girls. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  seemed  admi- 
rable to  the  Committee  of  Five  and  they 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  must  prove 
an  inspiration  to  many  girls  to  be  under  the 
sane  guidance  and  splendid  influence  of 
Miss  Sanderson. 

The  Committee  of  Five  always  look 
forward  to  their  meeting  with  their 
younger  sisters — the  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  This  year  the  spirit  of  the 
Council  impressed  your  committee  as  par- 
ticularly fine.  The  appointment  of  two 
members  of  the  Council  to  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  Social  Regulations, 
which  the  students  appreciate  so  much, 
has  perhaps  served  to  stimulate  their  in- 
terest in  the  whole  question  of  student 
government.  The  Council  is  planning  to 
investigate  the  systems  of  self-govern- 
ment in  operation  at  other  colleges  and  to 
compare  them  with  that  at  Smith. 

They  have  tried  to  increase  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  house  presidents  this  year, 
in  regard  to  keeping  order  in  chapel  and 
in  reporting  minor  misdemeanors  in  the 
class  room  and  the  dormitories.  They 
hope  in  some  way  to  explain  the  Social 
Regulations  to  the  student  body  so  clearly 
that  all  will  understand  them  and  to  create 
a  strong  public  sentiment  against  break- 
ing the  rules. 

The  students  are  anxious  to  enlarge 
their  social  relations  with  the  faculty,  and 
wish  that  they  might  have  more  opportu- 
nities of  meeting  them  outside  the  class 
room. 

The  president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  has 
been  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Council 
since  last  spring,  thus  increasing  the  mem- 
bership to  eleven.  The  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  approval  of  the  Council 
has  a  plan  under  way  for  holding  meetings 
for  informal  debates  on  appropriate  topics, 


on  Sunday  evenings.  The  students  think 
these  meetings  should  be  very  helpful  in 
creating  the  right  kind  of  public  opinion 
and  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  give 
a  valuable  practice  in  speaking  in  public. 
Most  of  our  colleges  have  for  years  been 
grappling,  in  one  form  or  another,  with 
the  problem  of  restricting  student  activi- 
ties. The  Student  Council  took  this  ques- 
tion under  consideration  last  year  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, evolved  a  plan  which  was  put  into 
operation  this  year,  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  students  and  faculty  alike.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  so-called  "point  sys- 
tem",* by  which  every  office  is  rated  at 
a  certain  number  of  points  and  no  student 
is  allowed  to  hold  offices  amounting  to 
more  than  ten  points  at  any  one  time. 
By  this  system  the  work  and  honors  in  the 
student  organizations  are  divided  among 
a  much  larger  number  and  no  students 
have  excessive  responsibilities  or  honors. 
In  preparing  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  for  the  Council  there  is  al- 
ways a  feeling  that  it  should  contain  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  show  the  result  of 
the  things  learned  and  observed  during 
the  three  days'  visit  in  Northampton. 
Such  recommendations  are  lacking  this 
year  and  definite  results  of  the  meetings 
will  be  hard  to  discover,  unless  this  report 
succeeds  in  passing  on  to  the  other  alum- 
nae the  deep  impression  which  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Committee  re- 
ceived, that  the  college  needs  and  desires 
the  support  of  the  alumnae  in  all  the  many 
departments  and  their  aid  in  solving  her 
many  problems.  Sympathy,  keen  interest, 
clear  vision,  and  loyal  service  are  expected 
of  all  her  children  by  Smith  College,  and 
as  long  as  these  are  freely  given  the  Smith 
spirit  will  continue  to  broaden  and 
strengthen,  and  the  college  will  be  able  to 
play  her  part  worthily  in  the  life  of  this 
great  nation,  and  in  the  development  of 
our  civilization. 

Ellen  T.  Emerson 
Mary  Baker  Fisher 
(Signed)    \  Mary  E.  Raymond 
Helen  Newell 
Elizabeth  F.  Whitney 


♦See  article  in  February  Quarterly. 
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LOCAL    CLUBS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Smith  College  Club 
of  Washington  D.  C,  in  December,  it  was 
voted  to  become  a  branch  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  as  the  Club  has  over  forty 
members.  After  the  meeting  the  Club 
was  much  entertained  by  a  short  play, 
acted  by  four  of  the  members. 

On  December  28  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  Philadephia  held  a  benefit  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  for  the  Million  Dollar 
Fund.     We  cleared  $125. 

Mrs.  Charles  Norton  addressed  the 
Club  at  the  last  meeting  and  described 
the  New  York  campaign.  The  Club 
decided  to  adopt  the  same  method  here 
and  so  far  we  have  collected  a  little 
over  $1000,  but  not  all  of  the  alumnae 
have  responded.     We  are  still  working. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are:  President, 
Mrs.  P.  Donald  Folwell  (Mary  Chambers, 
1904);  Vice-president,  Frances  Root, 
1905;  Secretary-treasurer,  Susan  F.  Cal- 
kins, 1910. 

The  WTestern  Massachusetts  Alumnae 
met  for  the  annual  social  meeting  at 
Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Pearson's  house  in  North- 
ampton. Ellen  Emerson  was  the  guest 
of  honor  and  received  with  the  president, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball  and 
the  vice-president,  M.  Adele  Allen. 

After  the  reception  a  short  entertain- 
ment was  given  consisting  of  songs,  by 
the  double  quartette  of  the  College  Glee 
club,  and  a  play  given  by  four  of  the 
alumnae. 

The  Indiana  Smith  College  Club  had 
a  luncheon  given  by  Caroline  Marmon 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Murray  Ayres  (Alma 
Hoegh,  1900)  at  the  home  of  the  latter  on 
February  13  in  honor  of  Ellen  T.  Emerson. 
Miss  Emerson  came  in  the  interests  of  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund.  As  a  result,  the 
Indiana  Club  has  agreed  to  form  some 
plan  by  which  it  may  raise  money. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  in  May. 

The  Rhode  Island  Smith  College  Club, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Ruth 
E.  Slade,  1901 ;  Secretary-treasurer,  Bes- 
sie S.  W7arner,  1895.  The  club  now 
numbers  51,  nine  new  members  having 
been  added  so  far  this  year.     A  statistical 


card  catalog  of  all  in  the  state  and  immedi- 
ate vicinity  who  have  been  connected 
in  any  way  with  Smith  has  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  "mile  of  pennies" 
campaign,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  it  more 
effective  cooperation  for  club  and  college 
interests  may  be  secured  in  the  future. 

The  Club  is  trying  for  a  "mile  of  pen- 
nies," and  before  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly  is  out  will  have  reached  the 
end  of  its  campaign.  The  work  which 
began  early  in  January,  has  been  local- 
ized by  dividing  the  full  number  of  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  in  the  vicinity 
into  small  groups  or  teams;  and  several 
near-by  Massachusetts  towns,  the  Attle- 
boros,  Taunton,  Brockton,  and  New 
Bedford  have  joined  in  the  Rhode  Island 
movement.  Some  of  the  teams  are  add- 
ing to  their  revenues  by  bridges,  and 
others  are  adopting  more  or  less  novel 
ways  of  filling  the  small  envelopes,  each 
of  which  calls  for  one  foot  of  pennies,  or 
sixteen  cents  (the  whole  mile  amounting 
to  $844.80).  The  campaign  ends  in 
April  with  a  luncheon  and  rally  when  the 
full  amount  secured  will  be  reported  by 
the  captains  of  the  various  teams. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Smith  College  Club  of  New  Haven  was 
held  on  October  26. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  Helen  McAfee,  1903, 
President;  Mrs.  Yandell  Henderson  (Mary 
Colby),  Vice-president;  Harriet  Smith, 
191 1,  Secretary-treasurer;  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Harriman,  1886,  Councillor;  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Jepson,  1893,  Member-at-large;  Ethel 
Gower,  1898,  Alumnae  Elector. 

The  business  meeting  was  followed  by 
an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  showing 
pictures  of  Smith  College  life. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Syracuse  is 
planning  a  luncheon  in  April  at  which  time 
Miss  Comstock  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

We  are  expecting  Mrs.  Baldwin  to  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  our  March  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Boston  Association 
was  held  on  Friday,  February  7,  at  the 
College  Club.  The  entertainment  of 
the  afternoon  consisted  of  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Everett  Kimball  on  certain  aspects  of 
college  life  as  seen  by  a  member  of  the 
Faculty. 
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On  February  28  and  March  1  the 
Association  gave  three  performances  of 
"All  of  a  Sudden  Peggy",  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Enthusiastic  audiences  received 
this  bright  and  amusing  three-act  comedy 
of  modern  English  life.  The  Smith  girls 
who  took  part  in  the  play  were:  Eliza- 
beth Biddlecome,  1904;  Juanita  Field, 
1910;  Eda  Heinemann,  1902;  Margaret 
Taylor,  1909;  Margaret  Hatfield,  1909, 
(Peggy). 

The  Committee  in  charge  were:  Anne 
Gregory,  1904,  chairman;  Elizabeth  Bid- 
dlecome, 1904;  Helen  Fellows,  1906;  Alice 
Leavens,  1903;  and  Elizabeth  McFadden, 
1898,  advisory  member.  The  attractive 
cover  design  for  the  program  was  by  Mar- 
ion Pooke,  1905,  and  the  class  poster  by 
Mildred  Webster,  1912. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  play  amounted 
to  $1568.00  to  date,  which  amount  may 
be  slightly  increased. 

Before  and  after  the  play  and  between 
the  acts,  the  classes  of  1908  and  1912  sold 
candy,  lemonade,  and  flowers  from  which 
1908  realized  $75.00  and  1912  $32.50  for 
their  class  contributions  to  the  Fund. 

On  March  7  a  business  meeting  was 
held.  The  principle  business  was  the 
consideration  of  a  new  Constitution, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Reorganization  Committee, 
in  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May  1912.  The  new 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  without 
changes,  differs  from  the  old  mainly  in 
that  the  governing  power,  heretofore 
vested  in  an  Executive  Committee  of 
eight,  is  now  vested  in  a  Board  of  Man- 
agers which  includes  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  six,  Alumnae  Councillors,  and 
Directors, — one  director  being  chosen 
from  each  town  or  district  in  which  ten 
or  more  members  reside  with  at  least 
one  Director-at-Large  for  towns  and 
districts  in  which  less  than  ten  members 
reside. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Associa- 
tion voted  to  ask  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Smith  College  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Boston  Association  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  April  rather  than 
May. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  has 
held  one  regular  monthly  meeting,  has 
conducted  two  theatrical  benefits  for  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund  and  has  given  its 
annual  spring  luncheon  at   Delmonico's. 

On  February  14  the  1908  members  of 
the  club  cleared  $1100  for  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund  from  a  benefit  performance 
at  the  Cort  Theater  of  "  Peg  o'  My  Heart," 
with  Laurette  Taylor. 

Bernard  Shaw's  "Arms  and  the  Man" 
was  presented  at  the  Aerial  Theatre  with 
great  success  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  March  28  by  a  group  of  New  York 
alumnae  organized  under  the  name  of 
"The  Friendly  Players. "  In  the  audience 
were  President  Emeritus  Seelye,  President 
and  Mrs.  Burton,  and  Professor  Gardiner. 
The  proceeds,  the  exact  amount  of  which 
is  uncertain  at  this  date,  will  go  to  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund. 

Three  hundred  alumnae  attended  the 
annual  Delmonico  luncheon  on  March  29. 
Addresses  were  made  by  President  Burton 
and  President  Emeritus  Seelye.  At  the 
guest  table  were  also  Professor  Emeritus 
Henry  M.  Tyler,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Felix  Adler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lyman, 
Miss  Winnifred  Notman,  president,  Mrs. 
James  Augustus  Webb,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Baldwin,  Jr.,  trustee,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dyer  Norton,  Miss  Emma  Goodeve 
Sebring,  Miss  Helen  Jackson  Pomeroy, 
second  vice-president,  and  Professor 
Harry  Norman  Gardiner. 

President  Emeritus  Seelye  quoted  a 
definition  of  education  from  Julian  which 
is  worthy  of  being  an  ideal  for  Smith: 
"Education  is  the  healthy  disposition  of 
an  intelligent  mind  with  true  opinions 
concerning  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
noble  and  the  base." 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  club  will  be 
held  at  Miss  Whiton's  School  at  Riverdale. 

ALUMNAE    AUXILIARY     OF     THE 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

Every  graduate  or  former  student  of 
Smith  College  is  invited  to  join  the 
Alumnae  Auxiliary  of  the  Smith  College 
Association  for  Christian  Work.  The 
auxiliary  is  to  be  an  organization  without 
annual   dues  or  complicated   machinery. 
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Its  purpose  will  be  to  keep  the  activities 
of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  before  the  interested 
alumnae.  A  form  of  organization  will  be 
devised  so  that  the  auxiliary  can  through 
its  officers  be  of  assistance  to  the  under- 
graduates should  the  necessity  arise.  The 
members  will  receive  copies  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  VV.  and  will  hold 
an  annual  meeting  on  the  morning  of 
Baccalaureate  Sunday  in  Northampton 
to  hear  about  the  year's  work. 

The  Smith  College  Association  for 
Christian  Work  is  the  students'  organized 
expression  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
college.  It  is  a  training  school  in  religious 
and  social  service  and  deserves  and  needs 
the  cooperation  and  interest  of  alumnae. 
Its  present  activities  are  outlined  as 
follows: — 

Membership — 1,000,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  organized 
with  the  ideal  that  every  member 
should  have  some  active  share  in 
the  work. 

Religious  Service  Committee — holding 
weekly  Association  meetings,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  217. 

3.  Bible    Study    Committee — conducting 

15  classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
330. 

4.  Missionary  Department  —  conducting 

17  mission  study  classes  with  175 
students.  Fourteen  Student  Volun- 
teers are  helping  in  needy  rural 
churches,  and  over  $1100  was  col- 
lected last  year  for  the  salary  of  Delia 
Leavens  and  for  other  missionary 
work. 

5.  College    Settlements    Chapter,    which 

cooperates  with  People's  Institute. 

6.  People's     Institute      (Home     Culture 

Clubs)  enables  175  undergraduates  to 
get  practical  experience  in  Settlement 
work. 

7.  Extension    Committee — doing    philan- 

thropic work  in  Northampton,  and 
cooperating  with  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

8.  Self-Help    Bureau,    which,    under   the 

management  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary, organizes  the  work  of  girls  who 
are  earning  money  to  help  pay  their 


1. 


2. 


expenses  in  college.  At  present  200 
girls  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
Bureau's  work. 

9.  Consumers'  League — a  branch  of  the 

National  League,  with  a  membership 
of  430- 

10.  Social  Committee — looks  after  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  lack  opportunity 
to  join  in  the  social  life  of  the  college. 

11.  Finance  Committee — supervises  work 
of  treasurers  of  Association  depart- 
ments. Over  $5500  is  handled 
annually. 

The  President  of  the  S.C.A.C.W.  is  now 
a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  Student 
Council,  showing  that  Council  and  Asso- 
ciation are  working  for  the  same  ends, 
and  making  the  choice  of  the  president  an 
affair  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  every 
student. 

"Association  Night" — every  Tuesday 
— is  now  set  aside  for  the  various  meetings 
of  the  S.C.A.C.W.,  both  religious  and 
philanthropic,  and  no  other  meetings  are 
held  at  this  time. 

The  plan  to  organize  an  alumnae  aux- 
iliary first  took  definite  shape  last  June 
when  at  the  service  for  alumnae  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  S.C.A.C.W.  in  North- 
ampton on  Baccalaureate  Sunday  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  plan  the 
organization.  The  committee  invites  you 
to  join  by  sending  a  postcard  to  Josephine 
Sanderson,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  writing  your  name,  address,  and 
class,  and  the  words,  "Alumnae  Auxiliary 
of  the  S.C.A.C.W."  You  are  urged  to 
mail  the  card  immediately  in  order  to 
receive  this  year's  annual  report  of  the 
S.C.A.C.W.  Hereafter  the  membership 
of  the  Alumnae  Auxiliary  will  constitute 
the  mailing  list  of  the  Association. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ORGANIZATION 

Florence  Whitney  Fosdick, 

Chairman. 
Stella  S.  Bradford 
Helen  Earle 
E.  J.  Sanderson 
Mary  Van  Kleeck 
Nellie  Sanford  Webb 
Helen  Wright 
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ALUMNAE  VISITING   COLLEGE 


19 1 2  Catharine  W.  Pierce  Jan. 

1912  Emily  H.  Baker  " 

191 1  Helen  Tucker  Lord 

1901  Ellen  T.  Emerson  " 

19 10  Helen  Newell  " 

1900  Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney  " 

1905  Ruth  Johnson  Campion 

1910  Ruth  Leonard  " 

1911  Mary  P.  Little  " 
1883  Elizabeth  L.  Clarke 

191 1  lima  M.  Sessions  " 
1914  Elisabeth  Holden  " 

1912  Maida  Herman 

1912  Helen  V.  Flynn  " 

1912  Nellie  Pennell  " 

1910  Alice  O'Meara  " 
1912  Lucy  O'Meara  " 

19 1 1  Mary  R.  Little  Feb. 

1909  Hilda  E.  Vaughan 
1907  Mason  Montgomery 

1905  Helen  C.  Gross  " 

191 1  Marion  Ditman 

191 1  Catharine  Hooper  " 

1 9 1 1  M  ar garet  Townsend 

1912  Ruth  Elliott 

1912  Elaine  Foster  " 

191 2  Margaret  F.  Upton  " 

1911  Elizabeth  H.  Moos 

1905  Helen  Wright 

191 2  Dorothea  deSchweinitz  " 
191 1  Ellen  D.  Burke  " 

191 1  Frederica  R.  Mead 

19 1 2  Frances  Carpenter  " 

1907  Emily  Kimball  " 

191 1  Jean  T.  Johnson 
189S  Bertha  F.  Bardeen 

1912  Marion  T.  Pleasants 

1906  Ruth  C.  Holman  " 
19 1 2  Elizabeth  Harrison 

19 1 2  Marie  C.  Neal  " 

1908  Ruth  F.  Eliot 

191 1  Margery  N.  Brady 
1 88 1  Lucia  Clapp  Noyes 
1904  Agnes  L.  Dean 

1907  Ethel  E.  Parsons 
1 89 1  Susan  F.  Albright 

1910  Dorothy  Waterman  Waldron  " 
1910  Helen  Bigelow 

1910  A.  Blanche  LeGro 

1 9 1 2  Sarah  Vedder  Van  Benschoten  ' ' 
191 2  Jessie  M.  Stevenson 

1894  Elisa  May  Willard  " 

1912  Ruth  S.  Baldwin  " 

1903     Edith  Naomi  Hill  " 

1906     Cassandra  Kinsman 

1906  Florence  L.  Harrison 

1910  Florence  G.  Murray 

1909  Marlea  Wells  Clark 

191 1  Julia  Miller 

1912  Henrietta  C.  Peabody 
1901     Ruth  E.  Slade 

1901  Daisy  T.  Day 

1902  Edith  L.  Claflin 

191 1  Eleanor  Williams  Vandiver       " 
19 1 5*  Jane  E.  Stone 

1903  Annie  D.  Tuttle 

1908  Helen  Hills  Hills 
1879     Kate  M.  Cone 

1910  Maude  L.  Hamilton 

1912  Mary  M.  Ryan  Mar 
19 1 2     Elizabeth  Hazen 

1907  Ruth  Cowing  Scott 
1884     Mary  Duguid  Dey 
1884     Kate  Dunn  Spalding 
191 2     Elizabeth  W.  Tucker 

1912     R.  Leila  Allyn  " 

1912     Dorothy  Whitley  " 

1906  Helen  Moore  Bagg 

1907  Helen  Treadwell  Wilkinson      " 

191 1  Dorothy  L.  White 

1910     Marion  E.  Booth  " 
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4 
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5 

4-7 
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1890  Leonora  W.  Sprague 

1912  Hildegarde  Hoyt 

191  x  Beatrice  Hardy 

191 1  Helen  E.  French 

1 88 1  Laura  D.  Gill 

1902  Edith  L.  Spencer 

1902  Elizabeth  L.  Neal 

1883  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke 

1890  Anna  Jenkins 

191 1  Marion  Butler 

1912  Agnes  McNiven 
1912  Mildred  Norton 

1909  Elizabeth  Ewing  Bryan 
*Ex-i9i5. 
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11 
11 
8-17 
14 
15 
15 
14-16 
15 
15 
15 
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Do  you  realize  that  pledges  to  the  fund  are 
payable  up  to  June,  191 5?  With  that  in 
mind  will  you  not  increase  your  pledge? 

For  the  honor  of  the  alumnae  let  it  be  said 
that  every  alumna  had  a  share  in  the  fund. 

CLASS    NEWS 

The  editors  are  aware  that  occasion- 
ally names  of  persons  and  places  are 
misspelled  in  this  department.  They 
therefore  beg  you  to  heed  the  following 
suggestion : 

If  each  person  sending  in  news  will  be 
careful  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  and  will  either  typewrite  or  write 
very  legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly 
be  avoided  and  in  no  other  way  can  they 
be  avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names  and 
addresses.  Send  all  news  for  the  July 
Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by 
June  10. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Anna  Palmer  Williams'  son,  Alexander 
Williams,  3rd,  has  bought  a  farm  near 
Boston,  where  he  is  to  try  scientific  agri- 
culture. He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
191 1,  studied  scientific  farming  in  the 
south  of  England  the  following  year,  and 
has  further  qualified  himself  at  the  Am- 
herst Agricultural  College. 

Kate  Morris  Cone  has  a  son  in  the 
senior  class  at  Dartmouth,  and  a  daughter 
in  the  senior  class  at  Smith. 

Mary  Gorham  Bush  has  spent  most  of 
the  winter  in  New  York,  her  husband 
having  been  seriously  ill  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 
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1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.   Edwin  H.   Hig- 
bee,  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Annie  H.  Giles  will  be  at  the  Adams 
Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  until  the  middle 
of  April. 

Eleanor  Larrison  is  spending  the  winter 
at  1016  Dearborn  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Clara  J.  A.  Smith  has  moved  to  70 
Tuttle  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Essie  J.  Watson  has  been  at  Mills  Col- 
lege, Cal.  substituting  in  German  for 
the  year,  as  the  regular  professor  is  away 
on  leave  of  absence.  She  returns  to  the 
east  May  14. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver, 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

1883  will  hold  her  thirtieth  reunion  at 
the  Allen  Club  House,  184  Elm  St.,  Tues- 
day, June  17,  at  6:30  P.  m. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Clerihew,  Jr.  (Evelyn 
Forman)  and  her  husband  are  taking  a 
trip  to  Bermuda. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Harris  (Henrietta 
Harris)  and  her  husband  have  recently 
returned  from  a  very  interesting  visit  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Clarke  (Elizabeth  Lawrence) 
has  been  elected,  by  ballot  of  the  general 
members,  one  of  the  three  councillors 
under  the  new  reorganization  of  the  A. 
C.  A.  to  represent  the  700  and  over  gen- 
eral members.  Every  200  members  are 
entitled  to  one  councillor. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Caroline  B.  Sergeant, 
4  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  78 
Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Alice  Waite  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  Wellesley  for  1913-14. 


1887 

Class    secretary — Clara    M.    Reed,    54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Ellen  L.  Wentworth, 
2  Lincoln  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Adams  (Anna  Carter) 

with  her  younger  son,  has  come  to  this 

country  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.     Her 

address  for  the  present  is  New  Hartford,  Ct. 

1889 

Class    secretary — Lucy    E.    Allen,    35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Brown  Darling  is  teaching  at 
Simmons  College. 

Helen  Greene  is  making  extensive 
additions  to  her  Colonial  Lunch  Room  in 
Boston. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Up- 
ton, 20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

Lyn  Bridges  sailed  March  15  for  Italy. 
She  expects  to  be  away  about  two  months 
traveling  in  Italy,  England,  and  Ireland. 
Her  address  will  be  care  of  the  American 
Express  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Helen   Rowley  is  teaching  in    Ogontz 
School,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Road,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Jennie  T.  Campbell  is  teaching  in  the 
High  School  of  Formosa,  Kan. 

Mary  S.  DuBois  is  teaching  English 
and  mathematics  at  "Ardleigh",  Mrs. 
McGregor's  School  for  Girls  at  Front 
Royal,  Va. 

Myra  J.  Stone  has  been  doing  Social 
Service  work  for  Emmanuel  Church  in 
Boston,  for  some  years. 

Changes  of  Address. — Harriet  S.  Poole, 
674  Richmond  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Flor- 
ence M.  Scovill,  177  Woodruff  Av., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Charlotte  Murkland, 
71  Wonnalancit  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Ex- 1 893 

Antoinette  Entwistle  (Mrs.  George  M. 
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Daniels)  died  June  24,  1912.  She  left 
three  children — Elizabeth,  Antoinette,  and 
George  M.,  Jr.  The  latter,  who  was  four 
months  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  died 
in  September,  1912. 

Changes  of  Address. — Mabel  Warner 
(Mrs.  Frank  H.  Metcalf),  387  Appleton 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Frances  L.  Smith  (Mrs.  George  LeRoy 
French),  "The  Berwick,"  Rutland,  Vt. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  or  near  Boston 
are  meeting  for  luncheon  at  the  College 
Club  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month, 
thus  getting  re-acquainted  before  re- 
union in  June.  If  any  of  you  are  visiting 
Boston  one  of  those  Saturdays,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  join  us.  If 
possible,  let  the  class  secretary  know  a  day 
or  two  before. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden, 
Creed  Av.,  Queens,  L.  I. 

On  Saturday,  March  15,  at  the  call  of 
Helen  Whiton,  New  York  members  of  the 
Class  of  1894  met  at  luncheon  at  the 
Women's  University  Club.  The  day 
could  hardly  have  been  stormier — barring 
a  blizzard — but  the  six  that  were  blown 
and  floated  thither  on  the  weather  forgot 
outward  discomforts  in  the  cheer  of  good 
fellowship.  The  occasion  was  to  complete 
plans  for  raising  our  $100  share  of  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund.  A  lecture  has  been 
kindly  offered  to  us  by  Frances  Bancroft's 
husband,  Dr.  William  S.  Long.  It  will 
take  place  at  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
the  last  Friday  afternoon  in  April  or  the 
first  in  May,  on  some  seasonable  nature 
study  topic. 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  were 
Helen  Whiton,  Mabel  Prouty  Johnson, 
Mabel  Searle  Damon,  Eleanor  Johnson, 
Bertha  Waters  Tildsley,  and  Sarah  Baw- 
den. Before  parting  we  sent  our  collec- 
tive greetings,  through  our  secretary,  to 
our  president,  Gertrude  Gane,  who  is 
recovering  from  a  two  months'  illness. 
The  meeting  was  a  success.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  absent  were  spoken  with 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Greetings  to  all 
of  the  class  who  see  this  notice! 
1895 

Class  secretary — Bessie  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


Mrs.  F.  C.  Munroe  (Rebecca  Kinsman) 
has  moved  to  4  Broad  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Winchester  (Pearl  A.  Gunn) 
has  moved  to  Elm  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Marcy,  Jr.  (Eleanor  Nichols) 
is  traveling  abroad. 

Martha  Dutton  sailed  on  the  Canopic, 
March  15,  and  will  remain  abroad  until 
autumn. 

Lucy  Heald  has  an  article  on  "George 
Meredith's  Interest  in  Education,"  in  the 
School  Review,  February,  1913. 

M.  Leola  WTright  has  moved  to  69  South 
St.,  Northampton. 

Adelaide  Preston  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Annie  Wright  Seminary, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  that  will  be  her  ad- 
dress after  the  middle  of  July. 

Mrs.  Harry  DeWitt  DeGroat  (Helen 
Goodrich)  has  moved  to  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
where  her  husband  is  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School.     Address,  6  Argyle  Place. 

Caroline  Fuller's  address  is  now  Crocker 
Studio,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods, 
14  Bond  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — A  daughter,  Margaret  Van 
Hovenberg,  to  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Brown 
(Katherine  Van  Hovenberg)  July  3,  1912. 

A  son,  Lucius  Root  Eastman,  3rd,  to 
Mrs.    Lucius    Root    Eastman,    Jr.,    (Eva 
Louise  Hills)  on  March  8. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
To  the  members  of  'p7, 

Are  any  of  you  thinking  that  a  sight  of 
College  at  this  Commencement-time  would 
warm  your  hearts'  cockles?  If  so,  lay 
your  plans  accordingly,  for  although  it  is 
not  our  year  for  a  formal  reunion,  any 
year  is  a  time  for  '97  to  get  together. 

A  committee  of  the  Northampton 
members  is  taking  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments, which  will  include  a  class  luncheon 
at  one  o'clock  on  Ivy  Day  at  the  New 
Alumnae  House  it  is  hoped.  The  Dean 
says  that  her  outer  office  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  '97. 

Imogene  Prindle  will  have  your  costume 
pressed  and  ready  for  you  to  march  in  the 
alumnae  procession,  if  you  will  drop  her  a 
line. 
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Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  forth- 
coming class  letter. 

Doesn't  it  sound  good  to  you?  Come 
and  swell  our  numbers. — A.  W.  T. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  McConnell  (Genevieve 
Knapp)  exhibited  some  book-plates  at  a 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Plastic  Club  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Miller  (Anne  McWil- 
liams)  has  a  daughter,  Alice,  born  in 
November,  19 12. 

Mrs.  Garrett  C.  Pier  (Adelaide  Wilson) 
has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Luxor, 
Egypt,  where  her  children  are  reported  as 
learning  Arabic. 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Rawson  (Grace  Dustan) 
has  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Des 
Moines,  la. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  1897 
that  Alice  Carpenter,  a  national  organizer 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  is  an  ex- '97. 
She  has  done  important  work  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Progressive  Party  plat- 
form, and  is  at  present  under  a  year's 
contract  to  speak  for  the  Party. 

Mrs.  Everett  N.  Blanke  (Isabelle  Cut- 
ler) was  in  Northampton  for  February 
22,  visiting  Ada  Comstock. 

Anna  Branch  is  back  in  New  York; 
address,  311  West  95  St. 

Anna  Carhart  is  still  in  Washington. 
She  reports  herself  as  "much  better." 

Mrs.  Oswald  Chew  (Ada  Knowlton)  is 
doing  active  work  for  suffrage.  She  is 
leader  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Party  in 
Radnor  township,  Pa.,  and  on  March  5 
spoke  at  a  party  meeting  at  Wayne  before 
more  than  600  people. 

Florence  Clarke  will  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  in  Europe,  "most  of  the  time 
in  Switzerland  and  France."  She  would 
be  "so  glad  to  know  if  any  of  the  girls  are 
in  Europe,  and  where."  Her  address 
while  abroad  is  care  Munroe  and  Co.,  7 
rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

Ada  Comstock,  our  honored  dean, 
spoke  at  the  Hartford  Club  luncheon  in 
February. 

Katharine  Crane,  after  two  years  of 
teaching  in  China,  has  returned  home  via 
Korea,  Japan,  India,  Cairo,  and  Paris. 
Her  permanent  address  is  Mount  Sterling, 
111. 

An  1897  combination  is  reported  from 


Hartford,  where  Louise  Dakin  (daughter 
of  Bertha  Kirkland  Dakin,  1897)  is  taking 
piano  lessons  of  Florence  Sturtevant,  ex- 

1897. 

Mrs.  Kendall  Emerson  (Josephine  Sew- 
all)  is  vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Territorial  Committee  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  She 
spoke  in  Portland,  February  10,  on  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

Henry  Erving  (Emma  Lootz  Erving's 
son)  has  recently  recovered  from  a  broken 
leg.  His  optimistic  mother  says  it  was 
"only  cracked." 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Fleming  (Elizabeth  Cole) 
has  started  home  from  India  on  furlough, 
with  her  husband  and  three  children. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Laura 
Galacar  to  Robert  Winthrop  Adams  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  Irwin  (Mary  Barrows)  has 
a  daughter,  Agnes,  born  January  23,  1913. 

Mary  H.  Johnson  and  Alice  Lord  Par- 
sons are  taking  a  course  at  Columbia  un- 
der Brander  Matthews,  "Shakespeare  as 
a  Dramatist."  It  is  touching  to  observe 
such  interest,  even  at  this  distance  from 
the  Furness  prize  essays. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lyman  (Bertha  Thayer) 
expects  to  move  to  Oberlin,  O.,  where  her 
husband  "has  been  appointed  to  fill  a  new 
chair  in  the  Seminary." 

Mrs.    Charles   S.    Macfarland     (Perley 
Merrill)     reports    a    change    of  address: 
"Achray,"  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  Burnham  House  has  been  engaged 
as  Headquarters  for  our  fifteenth  reunion. 
Rooms  may  be  reserved  there  up  to  the 
first  of  May.  For  rooms  there  or  on  the 
campus  apply  to  Elizabeth  K.  Mullally, 
The  Burnham  House. 

Will  all  who  have  not  answered  the 
letter  of  Louise  Higgins  Tarbox  please 
do  so  at  once,  as  the  book  must  go  to  the 
printer  soon,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  June. 

Susan  H.  Mackay  is  taking  a  course  at 
the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers. 

Marion  P.  Read  has  a  story  "Fancy  and 
Fate"  in  the  March  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 
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Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Vaill  (Leila  Holmes) 
has  a  daughter,  Sylvia  Landon,  born 
December  n,  1912. 

1899 

Secretary — Edith  E.  Rand,  3  West  92 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Strickland  was  married  April  23 
to  Herbert  Erwin  Allen.  Her  address  is 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Dean  Adams  is  Field  Secretary 
for  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  in 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Hunt  (Janet  Roberts)  has 
moved  to  Riverdale,  N.  Y.  She  has  a 
daughter,  Frances  Hunt,  born  February 
18,  191 3.  Her  elder  daughter,  Janet 
Hunt,  was  born  February  28,  1910. 

Mary  Torr  has  moved  to  Detroit,  Mich. 
Her  address  is  25  East  Willis  St. 

Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Winchell,  (Grace 
Tobey)  has  moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Address,  R.F.D.  2. 

Madge  Palmer  has  "turned  farmer"  on 
Long  Island  and  every  moment  not  spent 
in  teaching  is  devoted  to  the  farm. 

There  was  an  informal  gathering  of 
members  of  the  class  living  in  New  York 
and  vicinity,  at  the  home  of  the  class 
secretary,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
15.  Class  news  and  messages  from  those 
who  were  unable  to  be  present  were  read. 

Agnes  Mynter  assisted  by  Margaret 
Newcomb  gave  a  musical  for  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Buffalo  on  February  8. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Gibbs 
(Harriet  Lane)  is  68  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  son,  Guy  Carlton  Bascom,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Bascom  (Lucy  Tufts) 
on  February  12,  19 13.  This  is  the  sixth 
of  the  family. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Millard  C.  Hum- 
stone,  24  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Shedd  was  married  February 
22,  1913,  to  Charles  Hodgdon  Schweppe 
at  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Newell  S.  Ferry  (Caroline  Taylor) 
died  at  her  old  home  in  St.  Louis,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1912. 

Helen  Constance  Kerruish  was  married 
October  16,  1912,  at  Cleveland,  O.  to 
Frederick  Delano  Buffum.  Their  address 
is  care  6004  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Emile  Barrangon  (Lucy  Lord)  has 
been  promoted  from  reader  to  assistant  in 
Art  at  Smith  College. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  class  in 
or  near  New  York  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  6  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Seth 
Milliken  (Alida  Leese),  951  Madison  Av. 
Informal  addresses  were  made  by  Made- 
leine Doty  on  "College  and  its  Relation 
to  Life"  and  Mrs.  George  Gilmore  Scott 
(Phebe  Persons)  on  "Woman's  Suffrage." 

Marguerite  Gray  spent  the  winter  in 
Pine  Bluff,  N.  C. 

Katharine  Darrin,  ex- 1900,  is  teaching 
English  and  Chemistry  in  Miss  Rounds' 
School  in  Brooklyn.  Her  address  is  415 
West  118  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rachel  Studley,  ex- 1900,  is  studying  at 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Information  about  the  following  girls 
is  desired: 

Katherine  Louise  Brown,  ex-1901;  El- 
venia  Jackson,  ex-1901;  Amy  Ruth  Kelly, 
ex-1901;  Mrs.  Arthur  James  Lauder 
(Harriet  Eames,  ex-1901);  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Packard  (Avis  Kendall,  ex-1901); 
Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Snow  (Grace  Lar- 
month);  Florence  Vale,  ex-1901. 

1 90 1  "in  and  about"  New  York  had  a 
luncheon  at  Amy  Ferris's  studio  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

1 90 1  was  represented  at  the  recent 
Women's  Industrial  Exhibition  by  the 
exhibit  of  Amy  Ferris,  interior  decorator. 

Caroline  Arms  has  been  at  the  Woman's 
University  Club  in  New  York  for  a  fort- 
night. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Sanders  (Louise  Droste) 
came  north  this  winter  to  New  York  for 
the  benefit  of  her  daughter's  health. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Benjamin  Barrett 
Hinckley  (Agnes  Childs)  a  son,  Benjamin 
Barrett,  Jr.,  on  March  3,  1913. 

Married. — Rosamond  Hull  to  Harold 
Francis  Morse  on  February  22,  1913.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morse  will  be  at  home  after 
April  1  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Allison  of  Fitchburg  died  suddenly 
on  February  24.  She  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  teaching.     Before  her 
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illness  she  had  held  positions  in  Spring- 
fn  Kl  and  Amesbury.  During  her  college 
course  she  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Greek,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Club. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Henry  Morgan  Alexander 
(Katherine  Harter)  a  daughter,  Martha, 
January  16,  1913. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ferriss  (Edith 
Piatt)  a  daughter,  Ruth,  on  January  25. 

Margery  Ferriss  Semple  with  her  hus- 
band and  younger  son  is  spending  two 
months  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Hugh  H.  C.  Weed  (Faith  Potter) 
entertained  Ellen  Emerson  for  three  days 
in  St.  Louis  on  her  way  west. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Allison  (Marion  Aldrich) 
is  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  committee 
for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  Money  is 
to  be  raised  by  taking  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  two  lectures  to  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  opera  which  comes  in 
April.  They  are  to  be  interpretive  lec- 
tures on  "The  Valkyrie"  and  "The  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna."  Each  alumna  is  trying 
to  sell  ten  tickets. 

1902's  Silver  Teas  are  great!  The 
second  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
I  in  Helen  Durkee's  delightfully  artistic 
studio  in  the  West  Tenth  St.  building 
(New  York  City)  where  for  nearly  fifty 
years  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  created  his  famous 
newsboy  paintings.  The  weather  was 
threatening  but  over  a  third  of  the  1902s 
within  invitation  distance  attended  and 
each  and  all  are  grateful  to  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  get  together  and  be  as  young  as  we 
feel  (which  is  quite  youthful  judging  from 
the  peals  of  laughter).  We  stuffed  on 
"Henrietta  Prentiss  sandwiches,"  "May 
Barta  Birdseye  ditto,"  "Lucy  Wicker 
Armenian  sweets"  and  other  goodies  until 
we  found  it  hard  to  leave.  May  slipped 
some  salted  nuts  into  the  pockets  of  the 
departing,  however,  and  we  faded  away 
by  twos,  thankful  too  that  the  twisting 
hallways  were  labeled  "This  way  out," 
as  long  as  we  had  to  exit. 

Alice  Cruikshank  is  the  Cataloguer  for 
the  Public  Library  at  Strathcona,  Alberta. 


Address,     Public     Library,     Strathcona, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Mary  Allison  has  gone  to  Italy  for  two 
months  and  expects  to  be  home  the  middle 
of  May. 

Information  is  desired  about  the  follow- 
ing girls:  Mayme  Beck,  ex-1902;  Cath- 
erine Brannick;  Bernice  Evans,  ex-1902; 
Carolyn  Green,  ex-1902;  Dorothy  Greeno, 
ex-1902;  Mrs.  Clifford  M.  Searle  (Clara 
Morgan,  ex-1902). 

1903 

Class  secretray — Grace  P.  Fuller,  15 
North  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Reunion  Notice 

Applications  for  rooms  at  Commence- 
ment time,  either  on  the  campus  or  in 
the  class  headquarters,  the  Southwick 
House,  should  be  sent  to  May  Hammond, 
222  Elm  St.,  Northampton.  Don't  for- 
get to  send  photographs  of  yourself  and 
your  surroundings,  your  husband  and  your 
children,  to  Helen  Hill,  10  Astor  St., 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Commencement  begins  with  dramatics, 
Thursday,  June  12.  Class  supper  is 
Tuesday  evening,  June  17. 

Born  to  Mrs.  William  R.  Pond  (Doro- 
thea Burnham)  October  31,  1912,  her  third 
son  and  fourth  child,  Samuel  Burnham 
Pond. 

Born  May  20,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Harry  Bar- 
low (Helen  Allen)  a  son,  Lewis  Allen 
Barlow. 

Born  May  2] ,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Bennett  (Maie  Byrne)  her  third  son,  Wil- 
liam James  Bennett. 

Born  January  6,  1913,  to  Mrs.  James  P. 
Krogh  (Jean  Greenough)  a  daughter, 
Janet. 

Born  to  Mrs.  R.  M.  Lusch  (Marion 
M.  Smith),  June  23,  1912,  her  third  son, 
Edgar  Adams  Lusch. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Wilfred  H.  Sherrill  (Emma 
Sterling),  July  31,  19 12,  a  daughter, 
Josephine  Sherrill. 

Fannie  Clement  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rural  Nursing 
Service  of  the  National  Red  Cross.  Her 
address  is  1409  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Decennial  notices  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  class  who  had  not  answered  notices 
for  several  years  brought  forth  signatures 
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from  the  following: — Elsie  King,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.;  Ruth  Manley  Healey,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Mary  Curtis,  Tropico,  Cal.,  Edna 
Owsley  Hill,  Glencoe,  111.;  Mary  Nowell, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  From  non-graduates 
these  signatures  were  received:  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Laurence  (Louise  Comey);  Mrs.  E.  A 
Vaughan  (Helen  Douglas);  Mrs.  Emma 
Rankin  Barber;  Mrs.  James  Hopkins 
(Maude  Douglas);  Mrs.  William  Fisher 
Dana  (Sara  Crawford.) 

Reverend  F.  Boyd  Edwards,  Frances 
McCarroll's  husband,  spoke  at  college 
vespers  in  February. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Married. — Florence  Peters  to  Ferdi- 
nand P.  Schroedinger  on  June  12,  1912. 

The  poems  of  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 
have  been  published  by  the  Yale  Review. 
The  editors  are  proud  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Literary  Digest: 

In  these  days  of  Masefield  and  his  attend- 
ant company  of  realist  poets,  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  influence  of  Tennyson  as  no 
longer  felt.  And  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  Tennysonian  tradition  is  ab- 
solutely extinct.  Two  of  the  most  disting- 
uished English  poets  now  living,  Mr. 
William  Watson  and  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes, 
frequently  write  verses  that  not  only  in 
manner  but  in  spirit  suggest  Tennyson's 
lyrics.  And  in  America,  at  least,  one  poet 
shows  clearly  the  beneficial  effect  of  dis- 
cipleship  to  him.  In  the  Yale  Review,  Miss 
Fannie  Stearns  Davis  publishes  a  series  of 
poems  called  ''The  Hermit  on  the  Dunes." 
In  their  passionate  introspection,  their 
questioning  of  life,  their  blending  of  things 
felt  and  things  seen,  their  descriptive  splen- 
dor, and  their  perfect  finish,  they  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  "Maud."  This  is 
not  to  say  that  Miss  Davis  is  an  imitator. 
In  these  poems,  as  in  all  her  work,  she  is 
strikingly  original.  That  she  is  spiritually 
kin  to  Tennyson  is,  however,  clearly  shown 
in  the  poems  mentioned. 

Married. — Mabel  L.  Dinsmore  to  Joseph 
Hall  Hill,  on  January  21,  1913.  Address, 
1775  Las  Palmas  Av.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Married. — Grace  Potter  Reynolds  to 
W.  Merton  Rice  on  April  2,  1913.  Ad- 
dress, Webbs  Hill,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Candace  Thurber  was  married  to  T. 
Kennedy  Stevenson  (Princeton)  on  May 
21,  1912.  Her  address  is  106  Morningside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  to  the 
1904  professorship  fund  may  send  pledges 
and  contributions  to  Lois  James,  8  Bed- 
ford Ten  ace,  Northampton. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe,  28 
Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Married. — Emily  S.  Emerson  to  Ed- 
mund E.  Day.  Address,  7  Chauncey  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  Publicity  Committee, 
who  are  at  present  attempting  to  make 
complete  and  accurate  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  1905  girls  living 
within  their  districts — both  the  graduates 
and  the  non-graduates  of  the  college — if 
all  who  move  from  one  district  into  another 
will,  as  soon  as  is  convenient,  notify  the 
committee  representatives  in  both  dis- 
tricts of  the  fact. 

As  yet  the  list  of  non-graduates  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  we  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  for  its  completion  upon  the 
information  sent  to  us  by  the  graduate 
members. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows: 

Bertha  C.  Lovell,  50  Rutland  Sq., 
Boston,   Chairman. 

Ruth  Blodgett,  35  Williams  St.,  Brook- 
line. — Boston  and  Vicinity. 

Mrs.  Leonard  W.  Newell  (Nancy 
Lincoln),  109  Lincoln  Av.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. — Massachusetts    except    Boston. 

Helen  Norwell,  5  Abbot  St.,  Nashua, 
N.  H. — New  England  except  Mass. 

Emma  P.  Hirth,  3  West  92  St.,  N.  Y.— 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

Nell  Farman,  30  Cross  St.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. — New  York,  except  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Ross  (Dagmar  Megie), 
Boonton,  N.  J. — New  Jersey,  and  Pa. 

Lucile  Shoemaker,  109  S.  Lincoln  Av., 
Massilou,  Ohio — Cleveland,  and  Middle 
West. 

Mrs.  Morris  L.  Arnold  (Kate  Fairchild) 
2628  Park  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 
Chicago  and  Vicinity. 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Brown  (Clara  S.  Clark), 
117  East  27  St.,  North  Vancouver,  B.  C  — 
Pacific  Coast  and  South. 

Mrs.  Archibald  E.  Stevenson  (Kather- 
ine  De  La  Vergne)  is  doing  some  philan- 
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thropic  work  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York 
this  winter  in  addition  to  her  "regular 
social  routine." 

Mrs.  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  (Florence 
Bannard)  was,  according  to  last  reports, 
in  the  midst  of  housecleaning  and  redeco- 
rating, so  that  "it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
place  to  sit  down  to  write,  or  anything  to 
write  with,  or  anything  to  write  of,  except 
what  was  to  be  cleaned  next." 

Eleanor  Adler  spent  a  winter  in  Berlin 
at  the  time  that  Dr.  Felix  Adler  was  the 
Roosevelt  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Since  then  she  has  done  some 
work  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
other  social  organizations.  This  winter 
she  is  doing  part  time  work  at  one  of  the 
social  settlements  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Morris  L.  Arnold  (Kate  Fairchild) 
has  been  twice  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
twice  to  the  Pacific  since  college  days, 
but  says  that  for  real  joy  and  rest  and  free- 
dom from  care  (and  hay-fever)  they  (here 
the  change  in  the  pronoun  is  to  be  noted) 
go  for  a  part  of  each  summer  to  Isle  Royale, 
a  beautiful  island  in  Lake  Superior  where 
they  read,  play  tennis,  picnic,  take  long 
tramps,  and  enjoy  themselves  generally. 
The  rest  of  the  year  they  are  busy  at  home, 
with  their  latch  string  always  out  for  any 
of  1905  passing  their  way. 

Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Barnett  (Lucy  Kurtz) 
is  now  living  at  Brookside  Farms,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  where  her  husband  is 
the  manager  of  a  large  poultry  and  dairy 
farm.  Her  daughter — our  class  baby — 
is  six  years  old,  and  Lucy  is  starting  her 
herself  on  the  path  towards  Smith,  she 
says,  for  the  distance  is  too  great  for  her 
to  attend  the  Great  Barrington  schools. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Blakeslee  (Edna  Day) 
has  a  little  daughter,  Frances  Hubbard, 
born  January  13.  Her  son,  George  Day, 
will  be  two  years  old  in  July.  "You  can 
judge"  she  says,  "of  my  various  interests 
which  are  absorbing  and  delightful." 

Grace  Brown  is  in  the  Treasurer's 
Office  in  the  City  Hall  in  Newton. 

Mary  Campbell  graduates  this  June 
from  the  Mass.  School  of  Osteopathy  in 
Cambridge.  She  is  planning  to  practice 
next  year  in  Jersey  City. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Carr  (Elsie  Laughney)  has 
been    living    in    Bridgewater    since    her 


marriage  in  1910.  Up  to  that  time  she 
had  been  a  worker  in  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Chandler  (Lucie  Tower) 
writes  very  enthusiastically  of  her  work 
in  Miss  Tsuda's  School,  Tokyo.  She  says, 
"If  you  only  could  realize  how  we  need 
scholarships — scholarships — and  they  are 
less  than  the  price  of  an  Easter  bonnet! 
They  alone  can  serve  to  fill  the  emptiness 
of  the  lives  of  these  Japanese  girls!" 

Charlotte  Chase  is  still  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn, 
and  thinking  often  in  these  days  of  1905, 
because  she  is  coaching  her  young  class 
in  scenes  from  "As  You  Like  It."  "I 
who  in  days  gone  by  could  but  lurk  behind, 
not  under,  the  Greenwood  tree,  helping 
to  swell  the  praises  of  the  'lusty,  lusty 
horn'  that  must  not  be  'laughed  to 
scorn'!  Thus  modern  pedagogy  doth 
make  Alfred  Youngs  of  us  all." 

Mrs.  Arthur  Clark  (Julia  Bourland) 
writes  that  she  is  busy  with  her  home  and 
her  three  children — Dorothy,  Horace,  and 
Julia  Bourland  who  was  born  last  July. 
The  family  are  just  now  much  absorbed 
in  building  a  house  which  has  had  its  loca- 
tion in  Spain  for  the  last  six  years. 

Helen  Colby  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Cohasset. 

Julia  Colby  made  a  great  hit  in  a  charac- 
ter part  of  the  recent  Lend-a-Hand  pro- 
duction of  "Ruddy  Gore"  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Creevey  has  a  studio  in  New 
York  at  839  West  End  Av.  where  she  is 
painting  and  "filling  in  the  chinks  with 
music." 

Alice  Danforth  has,  until  this  year, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  as  school 
teacher.  She  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  in  Springfield. 

Grace  Donovan  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Lowell,  and  Marianna,  after  two 
years  of  teaching  in  the  George  Junior 
Republic,  has  a  position  in  a  Lowell  gram- 
mar school. 

Ella  Emerson  is  principal  of  her  own 
private  school  in  Winchester,  Mass. 

Marion  Rumsey  Ewing  has  a  daughter 
born  March  12.  A  special  greeting  goes 
to  the  Presidential  baby ! 

Abigail  Ferrell  is  very  much  interested 
in  girls'  club  wTork. 
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Katherine  Forest,  who  is  conducting 
the  Nqank  Studio  Shop  with  Sallie  Tanna- 
hill,  ex- 1 904,  and  others,  had  a  very  in- 
teresting booth  at  the  Woman's  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
early  in   March. 

Susan  Green  writes  that  since  receiving 
her  A.M.  in  Botany  and  Zoology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1906  she  has  been 
head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  at  the 
Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tennessee. 
Her  botany  course  in  the  spring  is  usually 
especially  large  as  she  then  takes  the  pupils 
on  trips  to  the  mountains.  For  three 
years  she  was  manager  of  the  Girls'  Varsity 
basket-ball  team,  and  this  year  she  helped 
to  organize  a  team  among  the  ladies  of  the 
faculty. 

Bertha  Lovell  is  finishing  a  course  in 
medical-social  service  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers. 

Florence  Lord's  chief  interest  in  life  is 
reported  to  be  suffrage,  which  she  is 
working  at  early  and  late.  She  marched 
with  the  Illinois  women  in  the  parade  at 
Washington,  and  was  the  "Chicago  Ex- 
aminer's correspondent  at  the  front." 

Elsa  Mayer  is  organizing  clubs  for  work- 
ing girls  in  various  sections  of  New  York 
under  the  New  York  Association  of  Work- 
ing Girls'  Societies. 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Peirce  (Elizabeth  Free- 
man) feels  that  the  statement  that  she  has 
two  small  children  should  carry  with  it 
plenty  of  information,  especially  to  those 
who  have  the  same  story  to  tell. 

Lieber  Percy  is  much  interested  in 
girls'  club  work. 

Marion  Pooke  has  had  two  pictures 
accepted  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Reigart  (Elizabeth  Moul- 
ton)  is  at  Princeton,  Michigan,  where  her 
husband  is  in  the  mining  business.  They 
"have  a  half  acre  farm,  cow,  chickens, 
and  the  rest,  and  are  beginning  to  talk 
semi-intelligently  on  scientific  farming  as 
an  avocation."  Her  important  news  is 
the  birth  of  a  second  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Jane,  on  March  8. 

Marion  Rice  has  been  for  the  last  two 
years  head  nurse  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  but  is  leaving  there 
the  first  of  June. 


Edith  Roberts  took  a  degree  of  master 
of  science  at  Chicago  University  in  191 1, 
and  is  now  an  instructor  in  Plant  Phys- 
iology at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Mrs.  Kersey  C.  Reed  (Helen  Shedd) 
and  her  husband  took  a  five  thousand  mile 
motor  trip  abroad  last  summer. 

Lucile  Shoemaker  has  been  studying 
Sociology  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  this  past  winter. 

Martha  Smith  is  keeping  her  father's 
books  at  home.  Her  winters  she  has 
generally  spent  in  travel — in  Florida, 
Panama,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Helen  Wright  has  been  appointed  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Associ- 
ation for  Christian  Work  in  Northampton 
for  next  year.  This  includes  the  direct- 
ing of  the  Self-Help  Bureau. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Alger  W.  Powell  (Elsie  L. 
Mason),  a  second  son,  Townsend  Henry, 
March  15,  19 13,  at  Ghent,  New  York. 

Born   to   Mrs.   Louis   Roussy  Leonard 
(Emma    B.    Tyler),    a    second    daughter, 
Madeleine,  January  26,  1913. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Kent  is  Assistant  Registrar  at 
Smith. 

Margaret  Norton  is  Assistant  Libra- 
rian at  Smith  this  year. 

Pauline  Sperry  is  fellow  in  Mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Address, 
Greene  Hall. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Robert  Tilden  Kingsbury 
(Helen  Edna  Putnam)  a  son,  Robert 
Putnam,  on  March  8. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Ethel 
Percy  Monson  to  Harold  Holcombe.     The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  June. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  secretary  would  like  the  addresses 
of  the  following: — 

Jasmine  Britton,  Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Conly 
(Agnes  O'Brien),  Mrs.  Charles  Deusner 
(Helen  A.  Dupuy),  Anna  Fagnant,  Mrs. 
James  L.  Goodwin  (Dorothy  W.  Davis), 
Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Graves  (Rebecca  V. 
McDougal),  Mrs.  James  W.  Green,  Jr. 
(Helen  Tate),  Mrs.  Frederick  Huntling 
(Mabel     Koch),     Mrs.     Seward     Hume 
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Rathbun     (Hope     Willis),     Mrs.     Oliver 
Cameron  Shiras  (Mary  B.  Pratt). 

Laura  Casey  Geddes  was  married 
March  26,  1913  to  Walter  Siegrist  Miller. 
The  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one  and 
took  place  at  Sharing  Knowe,  Glenwood, 
Florida.  Address  625  Virginia  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Edith  Pendleton,  ex-1907,  has  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  William  H. 
Norris,  Jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
I905- 

Mrs.  John  Kingsbury  (Alice  McElroy) 
died  Tuesday,  March  4,  1913. 

Mrs.  J.  Finucane  (Harriett  Murphy) 
has  a  son  born  February  20,  1913. 

Vlrs.  William  H.  Gardner,  Jr.  (Edith 
McElroy)  has  a  daughter,  born  December 
18,  1912. 

Married. — Helen  F.  Kent  to  Royden  E. 
Kent.  Address,  Box  128,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Ethel  A.  Potter  has  changed  her  address 
from  883  Harvard  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Florence  A.  Haws  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  William  Strobridge. 

Flora  E.  Burton  is  doing  Social  Service 
work  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital.  Her 
horn?  address  is  157  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

Clara  Edna  Meier  was  married  March  16 
to  Ferdinand  Schevill,  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Rachel  Swain  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Charles  Otis  Ashton  of  Lynn, 
Mass. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Edith 
M.  James  of  Maiden  to  S.  Frederic  Mon- 
roe, Amherst  1908,  of  Greenwich,  Ct. 

The  1908  girls  around  New  York  cleared 
$1100  by  their  benefit  February  14  for 
the  $1,000,000  Fund. 

Mrs.  Neil  Dow  Stanley  (Annie  Florence 
Keene)  has  a  second  daughter,  Barbara, 
born  in  July,  1912. 

Nancy  P.  Hodgdon  is  assistant  librarian 
and  stenographer  with  Lockwood,  Greene, 
and  Company,  Boston. 

Helen  Porter  Smith  is  teaching  at  Coker 
College,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Ex- 1908.     Born  on  February  26  to  Mrs. 


Dana   Barry  Somes  (Clementine    Allen), 
a  daughter,  Priscilla  Washburn  Somes. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Ward- 
well,  156  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Dear  igogers: — 

A  year  ago  Hat  and  I  were  wishing  our- 
selves talented  with  our  pens,  the  better 
to  write  an  inspiring  exhortation  to  all 
to  "re-une."  Now  Hat  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  and  I  feel  more  than 
ever  the  need  of  inspiration  because  fourth 
year  is  noted  for  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
about  returning  to  hot,  crowded,  'Hamp. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  I  am  plan- 
ning to  send  out  the  spring  letter  and  then 
will  resort  to  all  my  eloquence  to  plead 
for  a  long  line  of  yellow  blazers  in  the  Ivy 
Day  alumnae  parade.  Now  I  merely 
want  to  ask  you  to  remember  what  a 
glorious  time  we  had  last  year,  what  com- 
fort we  enjoyed  on  Mrs.  Mabon's  piazzas, 
and  what  a  merry  place  her  cool  dining 
room  was  at  our  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  dinners.  Do  you  all  know  that  we 
are  to  have  her  house  again?  When  you 
think  of  it  can  you  bear  to  stay  away? 

Another  place  where  Hat  is  badly  needed 
at  present  is  at  her  post  of  million  dollar 
leader  for  1909.  The  last  Quarterly 
showed  that  we  had  a  larger  number  of 
contributors  than  any  other  class,  but  we 
have  got  to  do  better  still.  I'll  write  about 
that  in  the  spring  letter  also,  but  in  the 
meantime  won't  you  all  save  your  pen- 
nies and  nickels  so  that  each  may  add 
something  more,  even  if  she  can  not  give 
much?  You  all  feel  that  1909  must  hold 
her  own  with  the  other  classes,  and  of 
course  you  will  do  your  best  to  make  her, 
but  do  not  wait  too  long  before  planning 
to  do  what  you  can. 

With  best  wishes  for  every  one  I  am, 
your  ever  enthusiastic  secretary, 

Eunice. 

Julia  Dole  was  married  on  January  14 
to  Warner  Green  Baird.  After  a  southern 
wedding  trip  they  returned  to  Evanston, 
and  will  be  at  home  after  May  1  at  1420 
Chicago  Av. 

Gladys  Ralston  was  married  on  Febru- 
ary 1 1  to  George  Lowe  Babson,  and  will  be 
at  home  after  March  1  at  449  West  Sixth 
Av.,  Columbus,  O. 
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A  second  son,  John  Lewis  Grose,  was 
born  on  January  23  to  Mrs.  Waldo  Grose 
(Ethel  Lewis). 

Elizabeth  Alsop  Shepard  has  started 
upon  a  trip  around  the  world.  Mail  will 
be  forwarded  from  157  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  February  5  the  engagement  of 
Edith  Hodgen  Hatch  to  William  H.  Rucker 
was  announced.  Mr.  Rucker  is  of  the 
2nd  Field  Artillery,  U.S.A.  They  will 
be  married  in  June,  and  their  address  for 
the  summer  will  be  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Wash. 

Margaret  Headden  was  married  in  the 
summer  of  19 12  to  Louis  Wyeth  Pope. 
Their  address  is  929  S.  Union  Av.,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Mildred  Hill  spent  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary traveling  in  the  south  with  her 
parents.  They  sailed  on  the  fourth  on  the 
S.  S.  Havana,  reaching  Havana  on  the 
eighth.  From  there  they  went  across 
the  island  by  rail  to  Batabano,  and  thence 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  There  they  enjoyed 
the  summer  sports,  horseback  riding, 
and  motoring  with  ideal  June  weather. 
They  returned  by  the  same  route. 

Gertrude  Gerrans  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Charles  W.  Pooley  of 
Buffalo. 

Anna  C.  Block  sailed  for  Bermuda  on 
March  19. 

As  a  part  of  her  training  at  the  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Harriet  Gilbert  spent  two  months 
at  the  Insane  Hospital.  She  writes  that 
her  college  education  has  been  a  great 
help  and  that  there  is  ever  a  need  for  more 
college  women  in  the  profession.  1909 
already  has  three,  Harriet,  Bee  Hoiles, 
and  Julia  Robinson. 

Bertha  Basnett  Floyd  (Mrs.  George  F. 
Floyd)  is  now  living  at  333  East  Monroe 
St.,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Dorothy  Norton  Payson's  second  child, 
Elizabeth  Norton  Payson,  was  born  on 
October  31,  1912. 

Harriet  Byers  sailed  on  January  21, 
with  her  parents,  for  Egypt.  She  has 
already  written  of  commencement  plans, 
however,  and  hopes  to  re-une. 

Idella    Gribbel    spent    February    and 


March  at  the  Hotel  Ormond,  Ormond 
Beach,  Fla. 

Helen  Harris  has  spent  several  months 
in  the  south. 

Since  leaving  college,  Annie  Gerry  has 
been  with  the  Boston  Associated  Charities, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  Dis- 
trict Secretary  of  the  South  Boston  office, 
at  325  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

A  daughter,  Rhoda,  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  to  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  M inkier 
(Helen  Andrews). 

Rosamond  Underwood  has  spent  a 
month  in  Arizona  with  her  family  and  is 
now  traveling  in  California. 

Louise  Comstock  Alden's  address  is 
3021  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dorothy  Donnell  was  married  on  March 
1  to  Harold  Gilmore  Calhoun.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  They  are  living  at  the  La  Porte 
Hotel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  McMillan 
Company  is  publishing  a  child's  book 
called  "When  Great  Folks  were  Little 
Folks"  which  she  has  written  and  several 
of  her  stories  have  been  published  in  recent 
magazines. 

Margaret  Hatfield  has  been  visiting 
Mabel  Grandin  and  writes  that  they,  with 
Elizabeth  Bryan,  walked  in  the  suffrage 
parade.  Elizabeth  is  doing  basket-ball 
coaching  in  five  private  schools,  some 
secretarial  work,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
label  committee  of  the  Consumers'  League. 
Mabel  is  also  an  active  worker  in  the 
League.  Margaret  herself  is  as  versatile 
as  ever  in  college.  She  is  doing  settle- 
ment work  (musical),  is  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee  of  the  Social 
Service  League  of  Newton,  is  taking  singing 
lessons,  attending  art  lectures  and  lec- 
tures on  socialism.  She  is  doing  a  little 
composing  and  is  appearing  in  frequent 
amateur  plays.  Among  these  are  "San 
Toy"  in  which  she  took  the  part  of  "San 
Toy";  "The  Little  Minister"  in  which 
she  was  "Babbie";  "Catharine"  in  which 
she  was  "Catharine",  given  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 
and  "All-of-a-Sudden  Peggy"  in  which 
she  was  "  Peggy."  This  was  given  by  the 
Smith  Alumnae  of  Boston  and  the  men 
from  the  Newton  "Players  Club"  for  the 
benefit    of    the     Million     Dollar     Fund. 
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Margaret    Taylor    was    the    other    1909 
representative. 

Among  other  girls  who  are  working  in 
the  Consumers'  League  are: — Mildred 
Lane,  Investigator  in  Philadelphia;  De- 
light Weston,  establishing  it  in  Dayton; 
Ruth  Henley,  Treasurer  in  Cincinnati; 
Rosamond  Underwood  and  Dorothy 
Woodruff,  establishing  it  in  Auburn; 
Rosamond  Kimball,  Chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  colleges. 

Mabel  Grandin  is  secretary  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association  in  Washington  and  has 
played  in  a  couple  of  benefit  plays. 

Gertrude  F.  Schwarz  has  been  enjoy- 
ing a  two  months'  western  trip  and  saw 
many  Smith  classmates.  She  visited 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Smith  (Virginia  Wins- 
low)  and  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Conann  (Edna 
Stoughton).  On  the  26th  of  April  she  ex- 
pects to  go  abroad  for  three  months,  tak- 
ing the  Mediterranean  trip,  motoring 
through  Italy  and  Switzerland  to  Paris. 
Address,  care  Brown  &  Shipley,  123  Pall 
Mall,  London. 

Eloise  Simons  has  had  a  position  for 
over  a  year  now  as  private  secretary  to 
Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope,  Dean  and  Director 
of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  and  Flower  Hospital.  Address 
still  419  West  144  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  second  child,  Eula,  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Carte  (Eula  Hallock)  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Ex-1909.  A  son,  Douglas  T.  David- 
son, Jr.,  was  born  to  Mrs.  Douglas  T. 
Davidson  (Ellen  Hooker)  on  July  3,  1912. 
The  address  is  2325  Thompson  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Boul.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Norma  Anderson  is  secretary  and  in- 
structor at  Miss  Spencer's  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  Baldwin  is  doing  private  secre- 
tary work. 

Eva  Barns  is  doing  private  secretary 
work. 

Helen  Bates  is  doing  clerical  work  in 
the  Portland  Trust  Company. 

Married. — Mildred     Ernestine     Baxter 
5 


to  George  Frederick  Weaver  in  January. 
Address,  Deerfield,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Curtis  is  teaching  mathematics 
at  Brunot  Hall,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Letty  Lucile  Davis  is  a  student  at  New 
York  City  Library  School. 

Marion  Dwight  is  a  student  at  Columbia 
University. 

Elizabeth  Eddy  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Boston 
Office. 

Guinevere  Fennell  is  doing  private 
secretary  work. 

Winifred  Hann  has  been  spending  about 
four  months  in  California,  and  returns 
East  early  in  April. 

The  engagement  of  Marjorie  Fraser  to 
William  F.  Hosford  has  been  announced. 

Edna  Fuller  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
high  school,  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Gates  sailed  in  January  for  a 
trip  around  the  world, 

Edna  Gibson  is  teaching  history  in 
the  high  school,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Mary  Harwood  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  Warren,  Mass. 

Maude  Hamilton  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  Meriden,  Ct. 

Heloise  Hedges  is  a  student  at  the 
National  Training  School  of  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Hemphill  is  teaching  in  Bacon 
Academy,  Colchester,  Ct. 

Charlotte  Henderson  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Born. — February  15,  1913,  a  daughter 
to  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bascom  (Ida  R. 
Holliday). 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Annette  L.  Hoyt  to  Roger  Yale  Flanders 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Irene  Hoyt  is  kindergarten  teacher  of 
foreign  children,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Born. — January  15,  1913,  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Miller 
(Frances  A.  Johnstone). 

Annis  Kendall  is  a  student  at  School 
of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Chase  King  to  James  Paton  Isake, 
M.D.  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mary  Margaret  Kneeland  is  studying 
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singing.      Address,     487     Clinton     Av., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Leslie  Leland  is  teaching  in  Bucking- 
ham School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grace  MacLane  is  teaching  German  and 
history,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Sally  McMullen  is  teaching  at  Franklin 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Carol  Park  is  teaching  at  Dwight  School, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

Emelie  Perkins  is  studying  at  the  Art 
Students'  League,  New  York. 

Laura  Pettingell  is  teaching  in  Capen 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Esther  Porter  is  official  Latin  tutor, 
Smith  College. 

Nellie  Powers  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  Asow,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Reilly  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Jessie  Riall  is  a  settlement  worker  in 
Ann  St.  Settlement,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mary  Frances  Riley  is  teaching  English 
and  Latin  in  the  high  school,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Married. — January  29,  1913,  Erminie 
Rost  to  Lewis  Sherman,  Jr.  They  are 
now  on  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Elsie  Sweeney  sailed  for  Panama  in 
February. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Ethel  S.  Wilson  to  Frank  D.  Lyman  of 
Montreal,  Can. 

A  number  of  us  who  live  in  and  around 
New  York,  met  on  March  7  at  the  home 
of  Abbe  F.  Ferrin  to  discuss  measures  to 
stir  up  enthusiasm  among  ourselves  in 
these  parts  about  getting  in  our  pledges  to 
the  Million  Dollar  Fund,  as  well  as  to 
decide  how  to  raise  our  local  apportion- 
ment of  $500.  There  being  so  many  other 
enterprises  just  at  this  time  for  the  Fund 
we  decided  not  to  attempt  any  big  enter- 
tainment just  now,  but  to  try  and  secure 
it  by  dividing  the  sum  up  among  ourselves 
and  thus  each  raising  a  share.  It  was  our 
first  meeting  as  a  group  and  rather  later 
than  the  other  classes  but  we  hope  to 
make  up  in  effect  what  we  have  lost  in 
time. 

We  managed  to  have  a  good  general 
gossip  too  and  learned  many  things  about 
our  various  long  lost  friends.  I  for  one 
wish  19 10  in  these  parts  could  manage  to 


collect  themselves  oftener  quite  apart  from 
any  work  in  hand. 

Those  present  were  Carol  Park,  Mary 
Cavanagh,  Ruth  Mitchell,  Louise  Van 
Wagenen,  Mary  Anne  Staples  Kirkpatrick, 
Mabel  Havens  Hamilton,  Maude  Bush- 
nell  Green,  Bessie  Roberts,  Hortense 
Smith,  Mary  Kneeland,  Elsie  Briley, 
Heloise  Hedges,  and  Abbe  Ferrin;  and 
all  who  were  not  present  have  since  either 
been  talked  to  or  written  to  about  our 
doings. 

Ex-1910 

Born. — July  22,  1912,  a  son,  ChapinT., 

to  Mrs.  R.  D.  Murphy  (Elizabeth  Chapin). 

Born. — February  12,  1913,  a  daughter, 

Jean,  to  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Erwin  (Katherine 

D.  Hubbard). 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Eleanor  G.  Jones  to  Eugene  Benjamin. 

Born. — August  21,  1912,  a  son,  George 
A.,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  G.  A.  Moore  (Agnes  C. 
Malory). 

June  Stone  is  assistant  secretary  to  the 
President,  Smith  College. 

Born. — November  27,  1912,  a  son, 
Jack  Russell,  to  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hopkins 
(Grace  Wicks). 

1911 
Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

In  New  York  on  February  8,  191 1  was 
invited  to  entertain  a  1901  luncheon  which 
was  given  just  before  the  Million-Dollar- 
performance  of  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."    Per- 
haps Elizabeth    Duffield's   account  of  it 
might  interest  those  353—4  =  349  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  did  not  take  part. 
Now  for  a  description  of  the  "Swaray" 
all     in     due     chronological    order.     I 
arrived    Friday    night,   having   warned 
Elsa  Detmold.     Dawn  found  me  at  the 
telephone.     Elsa  had  done  noble  work 
with  said  instrument  the  day  before,  and 
all  that  she  could  collect  and  those  that 
I  could  charm  were  to  meet  at  12:30  for 
song  service  in  some  business  office  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Building. 

Just  here  let  me  state  that  Husbands 
are  a  menace  to  class  spirit. 

12:30  to  12:45,  I  and  two  stenograph- 
ers held  the  fort  alone.  I  began  to  do  a 
few  vocal  exercises  to  warm  up  my 
voice  for  it  looked  like  a  solo.  Then  the 
ever-faithful  Marian  Yeaw  arrived, 
closely  followed  by  Eleanor  Williams 
Vandiver  and  Elsa  Detmold  and  we 
made  the  rafters,  I  mean  girders,  ring 
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with  melody.  Think  of  our  dauntless 
courage!  Ten  stories  above  solid  earth. 
At  one  o'clock  we  marshalled  the  multi- 
tude down  to  the  street.  Then  the 
class  of  191 1  in  the  complete  disguise 
of  a  quartette  marched  up  the  Avenue. 
We  were  most  cordially  welcomed  by 
1901,  sang  our  songs,  were  applauded 
and  also  refreshed,  paid  our  respects, 
said  good-bye,  and  were  gone. 
Incidentally  you  might  make  a  note 
of  this  song,  oh  gentle  191 1  readers,  be- 
cause we  may  need  it  next  June. 

One  thousand  times  one  thousand 

In  sparkling  dollars  bright 
The  figures  of  the  Faculty  Fund 

Climb  up  to  glorious  height; 
Not  finished,  not  yet  finished, 

The  end  is  still  in  doubt; 
Fling  open  wide  your  pocket  books 

And  let  the  dollars  out. 


Married. — Chloe  Gillis  to  Claude  Por- 
ter Terry  on  October  17,  1912.  Address, 
1504  East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  A.  Lloyd  to  Edward  H.  Ward- 
well  on  January  2.  Address,  19  Linden 
Lane,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Helen  F.  McManigal  to  William  Wren 
Hay  on  February  26,  in  Rogers,  Mich. 

Gertrude  McKelvey  to  George  Canfield 
Jones  (Princeton  1909)  on  December  31, 
1912.  Temporary  address,  4228  Fifth 
Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Engagements  Announced. — Florence 
Foster  to  Harvey  Hall. 

Marjorie  Gilmore  to  Carleton  E.  Power. 

Emily  Hix  to  Fred  Meyers  Faber  of 
Peoria,  111.,  on  January  18.  Her  tempo- 
rary address  is  81 1  Washington  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Lyford  to  Edwin  Ruthven 
Boyd  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  wedding 
is  to  be  in  October. 

Helen  Shepard  to  Thomas  R.  Cosley 
of  Westfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Vidaud  to  Heermance  Howard 
on  March  8. 

Elsie  Baskin  is  private  secretary  at  the 
Finch  School,  as  she  was  last  year.  Ad- 
dress, 61  East  77  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Myra  Breckenridge  has  been  studying 
music  this  winter — both  vocal  and  piano. 
She  has  also  done  some  teaching  and 
accompanying,  as  well  as  social  settlement 
work. 

Mildred    Brennan    is    teaching    in    the 


Hudson  (Mass.)  High  School.     Her  tem- 
porary address  is  18  O'Neil  St. 

Alice  Brown  has  returned  from  Europe 
where  she  has  been  since  graduation. 
Address,  2238  Madison  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Lee  Clifton 
(Gladys  Burgess)  at  present  is  The  Mon- 
tague, Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Katharine  Buell  is  still  with  Collier's 
Weekly  in  New  York.  She  has  changed  her 
address  to  101  Waverly  PI.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jeannette  Busey  has  changed  her  ad- 
dress to  Ridge,  Colo. 

Ola  Corbin  is  at  home,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Mattie  Davis  is  assisting  the  editor  and 
making  herself  generally  useful  in  her 
father's  office.  She  is  also  studying 
music,  and  substituting  in  the  high 
schools. 

Hannah  Doyle  is  teaching  French  and 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Lenox,  Mass. 
Address,  Mahanna  Hotel. 

Augusta  Evans'  address  is  310  West 
Church  St.,  Champaign,  111.  She  is  as- 
sistant in  Agricultural  Extension  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.  She  lectures  on  Agriculture  in 
Country  Schools,  does  community  work, 
and  teaches  at  the  University.  She 
writes : 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
my  work,  because  I  believe  you  may 
be  interested  or  know  of  some  other  col- 
lege woman  who  would  like  to  tackle  the 
rural  social  problem.  So  many  women 
are  preparing  for  city  work  whom  I 
wish  I  could  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
open  country.  The  problem  of  the 
country,  especially  of  the  country  girl, 
is  much  more  difficult  than  this  same 
problem  in  the  city,  and  calls  for  all  the 
originality,  versatility,  and  the  spirit 
of  service  that  our  College  develops  in 
its  graduates.  I  wish  sometimes  that 
I  had  the  strength  of  Hercules  when  I 
have  a  particularly  hard  problem  to 
tackle. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  encouraged 
when  I  meet  splendid  women  of  wealth 
and  leisure  who  are  working  quietly 
on  this  very  problem  and  giving  their 
time  and  brains  to  its  solution.  There 
is  at  present  no  place  for  preparation  for 
this  work  except  in  a  few  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges,  whose  educators  will 
tell  you  that  few  people  are  prepared  to 
train  others  in  a  line  in  which  they  are 
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none  too  familiar  themselves.  Experi- 
ence is  gained  in  this  work  by  hard 
knocks  and  by  conquest  of  difficulties, 
but  it  is  a  problem  that  is  worth  while 
taking  up  and  that  challenges  all  the 
ability  that  any  brilliant  woman  may 
possess. 

The  rural  school  question  and  that 
particular  part  of  the  problem  of  social 
life  which  can  be  centered  in  the  country 
school  is  my  particular  field.  Illinois 
conditions  are  far  in  advance  of  those  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  in  the  middle 
west  farming  is  at  least  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  a  profession. 
[We  hope  to  have  a  fuller  account  of 
Miss  Evans'  work  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.     Editor's  Note.] 

Josephine  Fowler  is  teaching  in  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 

Marian  Hazeltine  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Bingham,  Me. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Amos  Rogers  Lit- 
tle's (Edna  Hilburn)  daughter  is  Helen 
Beal  Little,  and  she  was  born  on  October 
21,  1912. 

Miriam  Levi  is  on  the  road  playing  in 
"The  Concert."  When  last  heard  from 
she  was  in  Denver.  Her  stage  name  is 
Marion  Lane. 

Mamie  Jay  Lewis  is  a  student  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Last  year  she  did  grad- 
uate work  in  English  and  took  her  Mas- 
ter's Degree  in  June,  1912.  Her  address 
is  430  West  118  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Doris  Nash  is  "singing  at  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin's  in  New  York,  and  editing  books 
with  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company." 

Carolyn  Palmer  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Helena,  Mont.  Address,  531  Hem- 
lock St. 

Mildred  Purdy  is  staying  at  home  and 
studying  French. 

Barbara  Quin  is  with  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Address,  121  East  17  St. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Russell  Moseley  (Mary 
Rice)  has  returned  from  Europe  where  she 
went  on  her  wedding  trip,  and  is  expecting 
to  live  near  Boston.  Her  address  at 
present  is  care  Cypress  Lumber  Co.,  88 
Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Schumacher  is  substituting 
in  English  at  Lenox  Hall,  University  City, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

lima  Session's  address  is  129  Hemenway 
St.,   Boston.     She  is  studying  voice  and 


piano  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Gertrude  Sexton  is  attending  the  Minne- 
apolis School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Design  De- 
partment. Permanent  address,  Minne- 
tonka  Beach,  Minn. 

Ethel  Wales  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Stoughton  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Winnifred  Wentworth  is  at  home. 

From  the  Detroit  Journal,  March  6: 

"Miss  Lesley  Church  presented  the 
letter  of  greeting  from  Michigan  suffra- 
gists to  President  Wilson.     .     .     ." 

On  April  2,  Gertrude  Lyford  sailed  for 
Europe  for  a  two  months'  trip.  Last 
winter  she  attended  the  Mardi  gras  in  New 
Orleans  where  she  was  one  of  the  Maids  of 
Honor  to  the  Queen.  Since  then  she  has 
taken  the  trip  to  Panama  and  the  West 
Indies  starting  from  New  York  and  re- 
turning to  Chicago  by  way  of  California. 

Ex-1911 

Margaret  Clemens  was  married  on 
January  8  to  Ralph  E.  Rollins,  Amherst 
1905.  Louise  Mary  Clemens,  ex- 19 14,  was 
maid-of-honor  and  Eleanor  Rosenheim, 
1912,  and  Ruth  Magee,  1909,  were  among 
the  bridesmaids.  Among  the  college 
people  present  were  Marjorie  Roberts, 
1910,  and  Katharine  Pond,  191 1.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rollins  are  at  home  at  1390 
Pleasant  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mrs.  Alder  Ellis  (Grace  Child)  is  living 
in  New  York  until  June.  Address,  555 
West  144  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Dewey's  address  is  2880  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dorothea  Gleason  is  studying  music. 

Beatrice  Lowe  has  changed  her  address 
to  13  Elm  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Fowler  (Elizabeth  Bush) 
is  spending  the  winter  with  her  family  in 
Winter  Garden,  Fla.  Her  permanent 
address  is  17  South  Maple  St.,  Westfield, 
Mass. 

Marguerite  Sexton  is  at  home,  making 
her  debut,  teaching  settlement,  and  study- 
ing art. 

Dorothy  Tew  has  been  visiting  Helen 
Catlin.  Since  she  left  college  she  has  been 
one  of  the  general  substitute  tea  hers  in 
the  public  schools  of  Jamestown,  New 
York.       She    is    now    taking    a    normal 
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course  better  to  fit  herself  for  the  work. 
Next  fall  she  hopes  to  take  a  special  course 
at  Columbia  University. 
Where  oh  where  are  these  lost  ex-members? 
Marjorie  Bradley, 
Hazel  Emily  Haynes, 
Fannie  Graham. 
Disappeared  in  the  wide,  wide  world! 

The  secretary  will  welcome  any  clue. 

The  191 1  New  York  and  Vicinity  Club 
gathered  together  once  again  for  luncheon 
on  January  18.  Although  the  club  had 
unanimously  and  altruistically  decided 
last  spring  to  die  a  natural  death,  this 
winter  it  felt  justified  in  resuscitating  for 
just  one  more  final  gasp.  Both  Winifred 
Noman  and  Marian  Yeaw  talked  long 
and  earnestly  about  the  Fund,  and  for  the 
first  time  Winifred  announced  her  plan 
for  191 1  to  unite  with  1909,  1910,  and 
1912  to  raise  $60,000  for  the  Ludella  L. 
Peck  Professorship. 

1912 

Class  secretary' — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marriages.— Ruth  H.  Harper  to  Alfred 
O.  Anderson  of  Dallas,  Tex.  At  present 
she  is  living  in  La  Jolla,  Cal.  with  her 
father  and  mother,  but  expects  to  return 
to  Cincinnati  this  month. 

Freda  Zimmer  to  Emmet  Finucane. 

Edith  Barlow,  ex-1912,  to  John  Aubrey 
Mulliken,  March  6,  1913.  Address,  Phil- 
lips, Me. 

Helen  Melhorn,  ex-1912,  to  Louis  Ber- 
nard Hafer.     Address,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Ethel  Tremaine,  ex-1912,  to  Jamison 
Handy,  June  27,  191 1.  Address,  712  Hin- 
man  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Maude  Wells,  ex-1912,  to  Harry  Bon- 
nell  Lear,  November  28,  191 1.  Address, 
1 103  East  Boston  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  She 
has  a  small  son,  Harry  David  Lear,  born 
February  19,  1913. 

Mildred  Whitnah,  ex-1912,  to  Munro 
Dane  Montgomery,  February  12,  1913. 

Mary  Butler  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Chester  W7illiams  Wright  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  N.  Y. 

Corrections. — Helen  Schott  is  now 
Mrs.  G.  Ralph  Combs. 

Nelle  Odbert  is  now  Mrs.  Coma  L. 
Bennett. 

Nancy  Bond  is  at  home  for  the  winter, 


and  substituting  when  possible  in  the  city 
schools  in  Superior,  Wis. 

Alice  Casey  is  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  of  Horsehead,  N.  Y. 

Gladys  Cherryman  is  teaching  history 
and  reading  in  the  Junior  High  School  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Her  address  is  440  Shel- 
don Av.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Eleanora  Chesley  is  teaching  at  Monti- 
cello,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Clark  is  studying  Interior  Dec- 
oration with  Professor  Monte  at  Westfield. 

Mary  W.  Clark  is  teaching  English  in 
the  high  school  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Claire  Comstock  is  teaching  at  Palatine 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Gladys  Copp  is  teaching  at  Westhamp- 
ton. 

Emily  Coye  is  a  student  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  and  is  doing  field 
work  with  Mr.  Charles  Powlinson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

Eva  Daley  is  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Easthampton,  and  doing  private 
work  in  French. 

Henrietta  Dana,  Helen  Forbes,  and 
Ruth  Paine  have  all  been  to  Panama  this 
winter,  though  not  together. 

Doris  Stella  Dow  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mildred  Evans  is  teaching  French  and 
German  at  Thetford  Academy,  Thetford, 
Vt.  Her  home  address  is  changed  to  1834 
Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Margaret  Gould  is  teaching  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Edith  Gray's  address  is  now  195  St. 
Paul  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Josephine  Hamilton  is  to  be  a  guardian 
of  a  group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Marguerite  Ickes  is  working  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  at  Columbus,  O.,  as  a 
fellow  in  the  department  of  Zoology,  and 
hopes  to  take  her  Master's  Degree  in 
1914. 

Marion  Knight  is  assisting  in  the  de- 
partment of  Zoology  at  Smith. 

Frances  Krause  is  studying  typewriting 
and  shorthand  in  Northampton. 

Gertrude  Lake  is  now  at  home  after 
spending  the  summer  abroad. 

Grace  Redding  is  doing  social  work  as 
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assistant  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society. 

Ruth  Shaw-Kennedy  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Paris,  and  does  not  expect  to 
return  to  this  country  until  next  fall. 

Leah  Stock  is  taking  a  course  in  music 
and  advanced  English  at  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Evelyn  Tripp  is  teaching  at  Husum, 
Wash. 

Gladys  Wheelock  is  working  in  the  office 
of  the  Claremont  Power  Co.,  Claremont, 
N.  H. 

Edith  Williams  is  taking  a  course  in 
Interior  Decorating  in  New  York. 

Agnes  McNiven  is  doing  social  work, 
and  work  in  the  library  of  the  Buffalo 
Seminary,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Moodey  writes  most  enthusias- 


tically from  Honolulu  where  she  is  doing 
settlement  work  in  the  Palama  Settlement. 

Among  those  who  are  at  home  for  the 
winter  are  Dorothy  Faunce,  Dorothy 
Field,  Katherine  Bradbury,  Lois  Warner, 
and  Dorothy  Wing. 

Louisa  Spear  is  now  married  and  living 
in  Medford,  Mass. 

Notice 

The  committee  in  charge  of  191 2  Re- 
union Supper  urge  that  all  who  have  not 
notified  the  committee  of  their  intention 
to  attend,  or  of  where  they  desire  to  be 
placed,  do  so  at  once,  in  order  to  give  some 
definite  idea  of  the  number  to  be  provided 
for.  Send  all  such  information  to  Ruth 
Emerson,  395  Broadway,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


April  4 — Piano  Recital  by  Cecile  Ayres. 

11       5 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Meetings. 

"       7 — Wonder  Mammy  Stories  by  Lucine  Finch,  under  auspices  of  Southern  Club. 

"       9 — Concert  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"     \2 — Reception  by  Dewey  and  Clark  Houses. 

"     16 — Smith  College  Orchestra  Concert. 

"     18  and  25 — Held  for  recital  in  J.  M.  Greene  Hall. 

"     19 — Division  A  Play. 

"     23 — College  Debate. 

"     24 — Open  meeting  of  the  Greek  Club. 

"     26 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  meetings. 

"     30 — Open  meeting  of  Biological  Club:  Fred  W.  Rane — State  Forester. 
May    3 — Group  Dance. 

"       6 — Lecture  by  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Subject: 
"The  Arts  and  Trades  at  Pompeii."     Under  Latin  Department. 
7— German  Club  Play. 

"     10 — Division  D  Play. 

"     14 — Junior  Promenade. 

11     17 — Albright  House  Reception;  Meeting  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa. 

"     21— Field  Day:  2  P.  M. 

"     24 — Senior  Reception  to  Faculty. 
June    7 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  meetings. 

"     12 — Senior  Dramatics. 

"     13 — Senior  Dramatics. 

"     14 — Senior  Dramatics. 

"     15 — Baccalaureate. 

"     16 — Ivy  Day. 

11     17 — Commencement. 


NOTICES 

SPECIAL    QUARTERLY   NOTICE 

If  you  wish  your  July  Quarterly  sent  to  your  summer  address  you 
must  notify  the  business  manager  before  July  10. 

All  changes  of  address,  summer  or  winter,  should  be  promptly  reported  to 
her.  Otherwise  the  editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  your  failure  to  receive 
your  copies. 

The  dates  of  publication  for  the  Quarterly  are  November  15,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  April  25,  July  25;  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their 
copies  within  ten  days  after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business 
manager,  as  otherwise  the  editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending 
of  duplicate  copies.  Telephone  connection  is  in  the  name  of  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words: 
Your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew. 
Please  do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five 
dollars.  Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  business  manager  will 
assume  that  you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 

WRITE   AN   ALUMNAE   SONG! 

A  new  plan  of  singing  is  to  be  tried  at  commencement  next  June  for  the  Alumnae 
Procession  on  Monday  morning.  Instead  of  the  separate  sheet  of  alumnae  songs,  a 
dozen  or  so  in  number,  there  will  be  but  one  Alumnae  Song  and  that  will  be  written 
in  time  to  be  printed  on  the  different  class  sheets  with  the  class  songs.  In  this  way 
the  song  can  be  really  learned  and  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  really  sung.  That 
being  the  case,  we  must  have  a  song  that  will  be  worthy  of  being  THE  Song  of  Com- 
mencement! There  are  certain  alumnae  who  always  can  be  counted  upon  to  offer  a 
contribution.     There  are  many  others  who  have  never  thought  of  trying. 

We   Want   Every    one   to  Try 

Just  think  of  the  setting:  Blue  sky  and  June  sunshine;  hosts  of  joyous  alumnae 
in  their  purple  and  yellow  and  green  and  red;  color  and  motion  everywhere;  the  rally 
to  come,  and  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  Complete — and  then  sit  down  and  write  a  good 
rousing  marching  song  that  everyone  will  sing  and  sing  and  sing! 

Be  sure  to  choose  some  air  that  has  a  good  swing  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  widely 
known.  There  are  splendid  National  Airs  and  a  great  many  of  Sousa's  and  the  like. 
These  songs  must  be  handed  in  to  the  Parade  Committee  by  May  15,  and  it  is  none 
too  soon  to  begin!  Everyone  try  and  some  one  is  bound  to  succeed.  Send  the  songs 
to  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood  (Marion  Evans,  1903),  1  Arlington  Road, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

DRAMATICS   TICKETS 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184  Elm 
Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the  waiting  list 
is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  may  apply  for  only  one  ticket  for  Friday  evening;  more  than  one 
ticket  may  be  obtained  on  a  Thursday  evening  application.  No  deposit  is  required 
to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business 
manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  until  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the 
performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theater. 
Applications  are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 
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In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  confirm  the 
applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond  to  this  request. 
The  prices  of  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $0.75  and  on  Friday 
from  $2.00  to  $0.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be  indicated  in  the  application. 
A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the 
filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
application. 

ALUMNAE    HEADQUARTERS 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon  as  possible 
in  Seelje  Hall,  Room  1.  Tickets  for  collation,  Baccalaureate,  etc.,  will  be  given  only 
to  those  who  have  registered.  The  room  will  be  open  for  registration  at  9  o'clock  on 
Friday,  June  13. 

The  postmaster  earnestly  requests  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspondents  of  the 
street  and  number  of  her  Northampton  address  at  Commencement,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  prompt  delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is  uncertain  of  a  definite  address  may 
have  her  mail  sent  in  care  of  the  General  Secretary,  1  Seelye  Hall. 

The  General  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  off-campus  rooms 
or  supplying  information  of  any  kind.  Her  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  members 
of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

ROOMS   FOR   COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses 
will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  assignments  is  Dean  Comstock,  College  Hall.  Applications  for  the 
classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be 
assigned  to  as  many  of  these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In 
view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its 
fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the  college  houses.  For  the  five  days  or  less 
time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the 
class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for 
rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dean  Comstock.  All  payments  for  campus  rooms 
should  be  made  at  her  office,  Number  2,  College  Hall. 

THE   BOSTON    ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Association  of  Smith  College  Alumnae  calls  the  attention  of  all  alumnae 
to  its  large  luncheon  at  The  Somerset  on  Saturday,  May  3.  Notices  will  be  sent  to  all 
alumnae  and  non-graduates  living  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  Committee  desires  to 
state  that  any  other  alumnae  or  non-graduates  wishing  to  attend  will  be  most  welcome 
Applications  for  tickets  should  be  sent  to  Mary  Clapp,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  Mass 

EARLY   CATALOGS   WANTED 

Two  early  copies  of  the  college  catalog  are  very  much  desired  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lawrence  Clarke  to  complete  a  file.  If  anyone  has  a  copy  she  is  willing  to  spare 
of  No.  6  issued  October  1879,  and  No.  12,  issued  October  1885,  she  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  them.     Address,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

SET   OF   LANTERN    SLIDES    ILLUSTRATING   COLLEGE   LIFE 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  life  in 
general,  commencement,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton.  Any  alumnae 
organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumnae  for  exhibition  to  schools  or 
clubs.     The  only  charge  is  breakage  and  expressage  in  both  directions. 
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THE   HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia    University, 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art.  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  —  an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL   T.    DUTTON,  Superintendent 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Channing  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and 

Day  School 

for 

Girls 


Accredited  by 

California 

and 

Eastern  Colleges 


MARY  E.  WILSON, 

Principal 
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Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,  Mass. 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 


Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6.  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high-grade,  non -sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in 
the  Middle  West.  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Advanced 
courses.  Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf, 
tennis,  private  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm 
and  park  comprises  1  30  acres. 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  ISABEL  B.  CRESSIER,  A.B,, 

Smith  "9<i  Wilson 


HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883 

Norwalk,      -      Conn. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Music  and  Art  In- 
struction. Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Ex- 
tensive grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Booklets  on 
application.  MARGARET  R.  BRENDLIN- 
GER,  A.B.,  Yassar,  Principal.  VIDA  HUNT 
FRANCIS,  B.L.,  Smith,  Associate. 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town 
One  Hour  from  New  York 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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Rooms  with  Running  Water  and  Privilege  of  Bath 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  Day 

Rooms  with  Private  Bath  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  Day 


Hotel  JSpgipin 

(©reelep  Square 

Proabtoap  anfc  34tf)  Street 

3?eto  §9orfe  Cttp 


Only  hotel   in   the   world  with   a  floor 
reserved  exclusively  for  women 

Chaperone  and  hostess  in  charge 

Shopping  guides  for  guests  with  special  atten- 
tion to  graduation  gowns  and  trousseaux 


'Wile-Away'    Steamer  Boxes 

Filled  with  amusements  and  little  comforts  for  the  voyage, 
each  one  wrapped  separately  and  tagged  with  an  appro- 
priate rhyme.  Each  box  made  up  to  suit  the  individual. 
Prices  from  $5.00  up,  delivered  to  all  steamers  sailing 
from  New  York. 


ELIZABETH  H.  PUSEY 

1  76  Madison  Avenue 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


Also: 


Birthday,  Convalescence,  Journey  or  Stay-at-Home  Boxes, 
for  children  or  grown-ups.  Prices  and  suggestions  upon 
application. 
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Come  in  and 

see 

MRS. 

BOVDEX 

at  Commencement 

190  MAIN  STREET 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year   :  :    :  : 

$1.25  a  Year 

Jessie  B.  Coit  —  Editor-in-Chief,  Haven  House 

Grace  E.  Martin  — Business  Manager,  65  Paradise  Road 


SUBSCRIBERS 

Please  remember  to  send  any  change 
of  address  for  the  summer  before  July 
1st  to  the  Business  Manager. 

3  West  9-2  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 


•I  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accomodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


W^hen  on  a  visit  at  Smith 

CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

-247-249    MAIN   STREET 
THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


1913  CLASS  BOOK 

Copies  may  be  obtained  after  May  1  0th 
from 

HELEN   E.   HODGMAN 

16  Belmont  Ave.  Northampton,   Mass. 

PRICE   $2.50 


If  you  wish  to  send 

flowers 

to  any  one  at  Commencement,  mail  your  orders 

to  H.  W.  FIELD 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


The  Draper  Hotel 

NORTHAMPTON'  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two   Minutes'   Walk   from    Smith    College   and   Theatre 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  H.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 
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Trade 


"  Onyx  ' '  MJkiL  Hosiery 


Mark 


Once  more  the  season  for  travel;  life  in  the  open  at  mountain  or  seaside  is  at  hand. 
Before  you  leave  your  base  of  supplies,  provide  yourself  with  an  ample  stock  of 

"ONYX"  Pure   Thread  Silk  Hose 
FOR  WOMEN 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ever  Increasing  Sale  of  the  "Onyx  "  Silk  Hosiery  is  the 
certainty  of  Getting  Hose  that  you  want  and  getting  them  Good. 

The  Qualities  described  below  are  the  kind  people  write  for  long  after  the  first 
wearing. 


No.  251.    Women's  "  ONYX  "  Pure  Thread  Silk  with  Lisle  Sole  and  Lisle  Garter  Top  —  Black 

and  all  colors  —  A  wonderful  value,  the  utmost  obtainable  at  $1.00. 
No.    498.     An  "Onyx"  Pure  Thread  Silk  in  Black  and  all  colors.    Twenty-nine  inches  long. 

Extra  Wide  and  Elastic  at  Top,  while  the  "  Garter  Top"  and  SOLE  of  SILK  LISLE  give 

extra  strength  at  the  points  of  wear,  preventing  Garters  from  cutting  and  toes  from  going 

through.     $1.50. 


Sold  at  All  Leading  Shops.    If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  one, 
or  send  postpaid  any  number  desired.     Write  to  Dept.  S.  A. 

DilfribiLs    L0rd    &     Taylor   New  York 


ArrKENl,SorJ&C£ 

V                       FOUNDED        1835                  V 

NEW  YORK 

Announce  the  Opening  of  a  Branch  at 

Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  39TH  Street 

Third,  Fourth  and  Seventh  Floor  Decorations  by 

«./Itt3o   CC~X   L/UAliifiCj 

Kjntetiox   ^Httni&hlna 

36,   &ad  53mI   Strat 

•JtcW-     iJaxk  Latu 
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American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as   the    Leading  Institution  for    Dramatic  Training 

in    America 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 
Daniel  Fhohm.w  Frank  H.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roedeh  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED   IN    1884 

For  Catalog  and  Information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room  153, 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Miss  Cummings'  School 

71    Beacon  Street 
Boston,  -   Massachusetts 

College   Preparatory   and 
General  Courses 

MABEL   II.    CTMMIXGS,  '95 

Principal 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical   and    practical    instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE   GENERAL   SIPERINTENDENT 
OF     TRAINING     SCHOOLS 

Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


<If  Offers  a  three  years'  Course,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.       This    includes 

TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AND 
ONE  YEAR  ADULT  NURSING  IN  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ::  :: 


FOR   INFORMATION    ADDRESS 

(Miss)   ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
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A  K 

nowledge  of  Shorthand 

PRIVATE 

A  Little  Knowledge 
Complete  Commercial 

and  Typewriting  is  a  Necessity  for 

SECRETARIES 

of  Accounts  is  also  Desirable 
and  Stenographic  Courses  :  : 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  B 

ank  Building 

23d  Street  and  Lexington 

Avenue 

NEW 

YORK  CITY 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions  :  :   :  : 

Address  ELIZABETH    K.    ADAMS,  Chairman, 
or   MARGARET  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Bureau  of  Occupations 
for  Trained  Women 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  further  particulars  address 

MISS  THEODORA  S.  BUTCHER 
1300  Spruce  Street 


THE  APPOINTMENT   BUREAU 

Makes  a  specialty  of  finding  business  positions 
for  genuinely  able  women  who  do  not  wish  to  teach 

For  fuller  details  address  Miss  Florence  Jackson 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


The 

Provident  Teachers' 

Agency 

An 

Agency  for  provident  teachers  and 

school    officers    who    are    planning    for 

next 

year  and  for  the  future.     Personal 

calls 

and    correspondence    are    invited. 

Address : 

JAMES    LEE    LOVE 

120    Tre 

mont    Street                           Boston,    Ma9s. 

INTELLIGENT  GENTLEWOMEN  ! 

""THIS  is  the  age  of  intelligent  specialization.  Women 
*  of  good  taste  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy 
their  wants  through  uneducated,  uncultivated  and  uninter- 
ested clerks.  If  you  are  furnishing  a  house  will  you  not  let 
us  help  you  to  get  what  you  want.  It  will  cost  you  no  more 
money  and  will  save  you  time,  worry,  and  the  fruits  of  in- 
experience. 

Mail    orders  filled    by   means   of   sample    goods   sent   on 
approval. 

LOUISE  DAY  PUTNAM,  Interior  Decorator 


546  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"  IT  IS  DELICIOUS" 


&   Baker's 


Caracas 
Sweet 


Chocolate 


Registered, 
U.  S.  l*at.  Off. 


Just  the  right  combination  of 
high  grade  cocoa,  sugar  and 
vanilla    to    please    the    taste 

MADE   ONLY    BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


Hotel 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29th  to  30th  Streets, 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  WOMEN 


450    Rooms    en    suite    and   single. 
,1/  $1.30    per  day  and    up,    European 

uCefeC^Hi  plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.   Nu- 

merous baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Convenient 
to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 


For  all  Portraits    and     Photographs 

Of   the    College    write  to 

MISS  McCLELLAN 

Official      Photographer 


joseph  laurier 
Fine  Printing 

52  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
Bet.  9th  and  10th  Streets  NEW  YORK 


ENGRAVING 

For  Visiting  Cards.  Correspondence  Papers  and  Invitations 

Full  stock  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Artists'  Materials 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

Special  Attention  given  to  Mail  Orders 
Samples  and  proofs  promptly  sent 


PRINTING 


BOOKS  MAGAZINES 

CATALOGS 


OUR  SPECIALTY:   PROMPT  SERVICE 

RUMFORD    PRESS 

CONCORD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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Aunt  Em'ly  and  Pie. 

"Times  have  changed.     Pie  twice  a  day  was  all  the  style  when  I  was  a 
girl.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  pudding  for  dinner,  but  pie  was  the  sland-by. 
"Now  there  isn't  one  of  the  children  that  doesn't  like 


better  than  pie,  and  I  musl  say  I'm  glad  of  it.  Pie  is 
dreadful  hard  on  slomachs." 

There  is  something  worth  thinking  about.  Pies 
and  heavy  puddings  disturb  digestion.  Jell-O  desserts 
are  wholesome  and  healthful  as  well  as  delicious. 

A  big  Jell-O  dessert  costs  only  ten  cents  and  can  be 
made  in  a  minute  by  anybody. 

Seven  delightful  Jell-O  flavors  :  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry, Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

At  all  grocers',  1  0  cents  a  package. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  the  famous  recipe  book, 
"DESSERTS  OF  THE  WORLD,"  illustrated 
in  ten  colors  and  gold. 

THE  GENESEE   PURE   FOOD   CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 
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TO  THE  ALUMNAE 

President  Burton 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  our 
appreciation  of  the  loyal,  generous,  and  active  cooperation  of  all  the 
alumnae  and  former  students  of  the  college  in  the  campaign  for  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Endowment  Fund.  The  alumnae  who  were  present  during 
Commencement  Week  either  at  the  last  chapel  exercises  or  the  Alumnae 
Assembly  on  Tuesday  afternoon  know  how  I  endeavored  to  thank  them 
for  the  splendid  response  which  they  had  made  to  the  appeal  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  All  of  the  alumnae  know  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
it  is  to  convey  adequately  by  means  of  the  printed  page  the  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  those  who  made  possible  the  successful  cul- 
mination of  the  enterprise  a  full  month  in  advance  of  the  time  limit  set 
by  the  General  Education  Board.  A  million  and  forty-five  thousand! 
That  is  the  generous  sum  which  will  be  added  to  our  endowment  for  sala- 
ries. To  all  of  the  committees,  class  officers,  clubs,  and  individuals 
who  toiled  and  sacrificed  to  achieve  this  victory,  we  wish  to  convey  our 
grateful  appreciation! 

The  meaning  of  this  campaign  for  Smith  College  is  not  measured  by  a 
million  dollars.  The  aftermath  will  be  even  more  significant.  Our 
forces  have  been  united  in  a  common  cause,  we  have  learned  to  think  in 
larger  terms,  we  have  said  to  the  country  that  the  women's  colleges  de- 
serve support  in  a  large  way,  we  have  dispelled  the  illusion  that  Smith 
College  possesses  a  superabundance  of  resources,  we  have  said  to  our  entire 
constituency  that  we  have  a  definite  educational  policy,  we  have  focused 
attention  upon  the  primal  importance  of  the  teaching  staff,  we  have  made 
new  friends  and  established  valuable  connections,  we  have  become  con- 
scious of  our  problems  and  aware  of  our  possibilities,  and  we  face  the  future 
with  a  new  sense  of  our  obligations  to  the  higher  education  of  American 
women.     Such  results  transcend  endowments. 


AN  APPRECIATION 
Ellen  Tucker  Emerson 

Miss  Emerson  as  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association  throughout  the  course  of  the 
campaign  for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  voices  below  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  body  of 
Smith  alumnae. 

A  great  task  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  A  great  sum,  made 
up  of  many,  large  and  small ,  has  been  given  to  our  College  so  that  the  teach- 
ing staff  may  be  augmented  and  their  salaries  increased.  Smith  College 
has  received  an  invaluable  gift  and  through  it  she  is  able  to  do  more  for 
her  students  than  ever  before — through  it  she  takes  a  higher  place  among 
the  colleges. 

The  alumnae  are  deeply  grateful  and  their  gratitude  goes  out  first  of 
all  to  President  Burton. 

He  conceived  the  plan.  To  his  wise  foresight,  splendid  optimism,  and 
tireless  zeal  and  patience,  we  owe  the  overwhelming  result.  He  has 
never  spared  himself,  and  on  him  have  rested  the  tremendous  burden  and 
responsibility. 

We  graduates  have  received  our  inspiration  from  him,  and  we  eagerly 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  much  that  we  have  gained  from  this  great 
opportunity  for  united  work  and  positive  loyalty  has  been  due  to  his 
leadership  and  example. 

One  and  all  we  rejoice  that  his  Million  Dollar  Fund  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  much  more  do  we  rejoice  that  Smith  College  has  for  its  president 
so  wise,  so  devoted,  so  effective  a  man. 


LETTERS   SENT  TO  PRESIDENT  BURTON 

The  letters  that  follow  were  sent  to  President  Burton  on  the  thirtieth  of  June.     They 
were  also  given  to  the  press  in  Northampton  and  in  New  York. 

From  the  Trustees 

Dear  President  Burton: 

As  Trustees  of  Smith  College  we  are  unwilling  to  allow  the  date, 
July  I,  1913,  to  pass  without  sending  to  you  an  expression  of  our  grati- 
fication at  the  completion  of  the  million  dollar  fund  which  had  to  be 
completed,  if  at  all,  before  that  day.  We  appreciate  profoundly  the 
debt  which  the  college  owes  to  you  for  originally  suggesting  the  effort 
to  secure  this  fund  and  for  pushing  forward  the  canvass  for  it  to  such 
signal  success.  It  is  a  result  of  no  ordinary  importance,  since  the 
future  development  of  the  college  largely  depends  on  it;  and  it  repre- 
sents an  achievement  on  your  part  of  no  ordinary  merit.  We  are 
grateful  to  every  donor  who  has  helped  by  gift,  great  and  small.  As 
head  of  the  college  you  have  expressed  to  them  your  thankfulness  and 
ours,  and  every  student,  every  alumna,  and  every  friend  of  the  insti- 
tution feels  what  you  and  others  have  thus  expressed  toward  those  who 
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have  come  to  its  help  and  placed  it  in  a  commanding  position  ensuring 
a  brilliant  future.  It  is  for  us  who,  as  custodians  of  the  fund,  are  in 
a  way  custodians  of  the  permanent  power  that  resides  in  it  and  the 
influences  that  will  flow  from  it,  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  a 
conspicuous  service  without  which  the  power  and  the  beneficent  in- 
fluences could  never  have  been  secured. 

Your  achievement  is  great  because  of  its  difficulty  and  the  high 
courage  which  you  showed  in  undertaking  it.  It  is  great  because  of 
the  perseverance  and  the  tact  which  were  necessary  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles. It  attests  your  devotion  to  the  college  which,  in  itself,  constitutes 
one  of  its  large  assets.  While  we  look  for  many  benefits  to  the  college 
from  your  wise  and  active  administration  of  its  resources,  we  gratefully 
recognize  the  conspicuous  benefit  which  it  has  already  received  and 
are  sure  that  this  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  college  shall  exist. 

As  representatives  of  the  great  constituency  of  friends  of  the  college, 
we  are 

Gratefully  yours, 

Ruth  S.  Baldwin 


Signed, 


Susan  Fuller  Albright 
Lucia  C.  Xoyes 
Elisa  May  Willard 
John  M.  Greene 
Samuel  W.  McCall 
H.  C.  Gallagher 
A.  Lyman  Williston 
Charles  X.  Clark 
John  B.  Clark 


From  the  Alumnae  Association 

President  M.  L.  Burton, 
Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Dear  President  Burton: 

On  behalf  of  the  alumnae  and  former  students  of  Smith  College  we 
wish  to  express  to  you  our  very  earnest  thanks  and  heartfelt  appreciation 
of  the  great  service  you  have  rendered  the  college  by  raising  the 
Million  Dollar  Endowment  Fund. 

Your  keenness  and  wisdom,  shown  in  the  conception  of  the  project, 
your  unsparing  zeal  and  ability  in  perfecting  it,  your  modesty  and  un- 
selfish delight  upon  its  completion,  all  help  to  prove  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Smith  her  good  fortune  in  having  you  for  her  president. 

May  we  pledge  to  you,  Sir,  once  again,  our  unflagging  loyalty  and 
our  hearty  cooperation  in  the  future  for  the  welfare  of  Smith  College. 

With  assurances  of  our  highest  regard, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  T.  Emerson 


Signed 
The  Executive  Committee 


Alice  Tullis  Lord  Parsons 
Anne  Williston  Safford 
Ruth  Baird  Johnson  Campion 
Helen  Rand  Thayer 
Grace  Pierpont  Fuller 
Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Oberlin  College 

The  following  is  an  abstract  prepared  by  President  King  of  the  address  delivered  on 
Commencement  Day. 

The  principle  of  reverence  for  personality  is  believed  to  be  a  ruling 
principle  in  ethics  and  religion;  the  highest  test  of  an  individual  or  a 
civilization,  a  determining  principle,  even  unconsciously,  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  the  best  key  for  the  understanding  of 
history  and  for  forecast  of  the  future;  giving,  as  well,  surest  guidance  in 
the  problems  at  present  confronting  us,  whether  individual,  home,  social, 
national,  or  international.  The  principle  has  so  wide  a  range  that  no 
single  address  can  do  more  than  indicate  something  of  its  significance 
in  the  everyday  relations  of  human  life. 

The  psychological  basis  for  the  principle  of  reverence  for  personality 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  whole  constitution  looks  to  personal 
relations.  In  mind  and  body  we  are  made  for  self-revelation,  and  so  for 
personal  relations.  On  the  physical  side,  man's  long  infancy,  his  uncov- 
ered skin,  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  work  and  in  speech — all  imply 
capacity  for  self -revelation  and  for  personal  relations.  On  the  mental 
side,  an  engrossing  egoism  is  self-defeating.  Joy  and  victory  require 
recognition  that  the  other  is  at  least  nearly  as  good.  All  men,  from  low- 
est to  highest,  show  their  need  of  recognition  by  others.  Persons  are  for 
us  the  most  certain,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  abiding  facts. 
The  whole  man,  indeed,  comes  out  only  in  personal  relations.  Now  the 
supreme  condition  of  fine  personal  relations,  of  character  and  influence 
and  happiness,  is  reverence  for  personality.  By  this  term  is  meant  the 
sense  of  the  priceless  value  and  inviolable  sacredness  of  every  individual 
person;  that  a  person,  as  Kant  insisted,  is  an  end  in  himself,  and  never, 
under  any  circumstance,  mere  means.  The  principle  corresponds  with 
Christ's  fundamental  conviction  that  every  man  is  a  child  of  God.  As 
such  this  principle  involves  both  self-respect  and  respect  for  others. 

Self-respect  is  neither  self-conceit  nor  self -depreciation,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  oneself  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  with  his  own  individuality 
and  significance,  and,  therefore,  "called  to  an  imperishable  work  in  the 
world."  Self-respect  is  necessary  for  character.  The  self-respect  due 
to  ourselves  is  the  only  measure  we  have  for  others  or  for  the  application 
of  the  golden  rule.  We  have  no  right  to  "renounce  our  rights  as  living 
souls"  to  "exploiters  of  souls"  however  confident.  Self-respect  is  also 
a  basic  condition  of  a  permanent  and  valuable  influence.  We  have  only 
ourselves  to  give.  If  we  do  not  value  our  individuality,  but  fall  into 
imitations  of  others,  we  have  practically  no  contribution  to  make.  Next 
to  the  discovery  of  God,  the  most  important  discovery  man  ever  makes  is 
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the  discovery-  of  himself.  Such  basic  self-respect  is  essential  also  to  hap- 
piness, for  one  needs  the  joy  of  knowing  that  he  has  a  part — a  real,  a 
significant,  a  unique,  a  son's  part, — in  life;  a  part  to  play  that,  if  he  does 
not  play  it,  simply  will  not  be  played.  Individuality  is  the  ultimate 
miracle  of  history. 

Respect  for  others  involves,  first  of  all,  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the 
other  man.  And  such  respect  for  the  other's  liberty  is  essential  to  char- 
acter. One  becomes  a  slave  who  treats  another  as  a  slave.  Character 
inevitably  deteriorates  in  abuse  of  arbitrary  power.  And  such  respect 
for  the  liberty  of  the  other  is  equally  essential  to  influence;  for  to  win 
another  to  character  one  must  enlist,  not  break,  his  will.  The  true 
father  says,  not,  "I  will  conquer  that  child  whatever  it  may  cost  him," 
but,  "  I  will  help  that  child  to  conquer  himself,  whatever  it  may  cost  me." 
And  there  must  be  some  recognition  of  the  liberty  of  the  other  man  if 
one  would  make  him  even  happy.  He  has  a  right  to  some  sphere  of 
action  that  can  be  called  his  own;  the  chance  for  decision  and  choice. 
The  human  soul  needs  room  for  happiness,  and  where  we  refuse  to  give  it 
such  room  for  self-initiative  and  self-development  we  can  not  bring 
happiness. 

But  respect  for  others  involves  also  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  their 
inner  person.  Such  reverence  for  the  inner  personality  of  another  is  the 
finest  flower  of  character.  One  falls  inevitably  below  his  best  even  in  the 
closest  relations,  or  with  children,  when  he  forgets  that  in  the  case  of 
every  human  soul  there  is  an  inner  sanctuary  into  wThich  he  may  come 
only  by  permission.  Like  the  Christ,  he  stands  and  knocks,  but  does  not 
force  the  door.  And  the  finest  type  of  influence,  too,  is  not  possible  to 
any  man  who  has  not  this  sense  of  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  human 
personality.  One  cannot  bring  out  in  another  this  finest  flower  of 
character  if  he  will  not  show  it  himself.  What  he  says,  as  Amiel  puts  it, 
is  "all  thunder  and  comedy."  It  is  what  he  worships,  wrhat  he  is,  that 
really  counts.  Influence  is  one  thing;  domination  is  quite  another. 
And  if  one  would  make  another  happy,  he  cannot  be  a  benevolent  tyrant, 
over-riding  the  finer  spirits  about  him  and  insisting  upon  making  others 
happy  in  his  own  way.  Let  one  remember  that  pregnant  sentence  of 
Charlotte  Yonge's:  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  sacrifice,  but  it  is  a  greater 
to  consent  not  to  sacrifice  in  one's  own  wray."  And  this  greater  sacrifice 
many  a  man  who  thinks  himself  a  great  benefactor  has  never  made.  But 
the  man  who  carries  into  all  his  personal  relations  self-respect,  respect 
for  the  liberty  of  the  other  man,  and  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  his  inner 
person,  cannot  fail  of  high  achievement  in  character  and  influence,  nor  of 
bringing  much  of  happiness  into  the  lives  of  others.  He  carries  so  high 
an  ideal  into  the  personal  relations  in  which  he  stands,  that  his  friends 
will  find  it  more  possible,  just  because  of  his  friendship,  to  believe  in  truth 
and  honor  and  purity  and  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world — to  believe 
in  God  Himself. 


ALLEN  FIELD 

Jean  T.  Johnson 

Miss  Johnson  was  graduated  in  191 1.  She  was  an  Allen  Field  enthusiast  during  her 
four  years  in  Northampton. 

The  middle  of  September  each  year  finds  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
hundred  girls  established  in  Northampton  for  nine  months  of  work  and 
play.  One  phase  of  this  play,  I  think  by  far  the  most  important  phase,  has 
developed  entirely  since  the  regime  of  the  class  of  1906.  There  was  a 
day,  not  beyond  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  when  "athletics  for  women" 
was  a  shocking  expression.  A  college  for  women  was  a  thing  to  be 
frowned  upon  and  could  be  expected  to  lead  only  to  such  vulgar  and 
mannish  things  as  "athletics."  But  that  day  is  well  past  and  most  of 
us  are  far  more  able  physically  and  mentally  as  a  result  of  its  passing. 
In  the  days  of  Smith  College  prior  to  1906  games  on  campus  and  on  the 
few  tennis  courts  in  front  of  Chapin  House  and  the  Students'  Building 
necessarily  sufficed  as  the  chief  means  of  recreation  for  the  students. 
Now  we  possess  an  athletic  field  and  a  club  house,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank 
G.  Allen  of  Moline,  Illinois,  whose  daughter  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1906.  This  field  offers  good,  wholesome,  social  out-of-doors  recreation 
to  every  student  of  Smith  College,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  invariably 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  gives  sure  testimony  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  students. 

Allen  Field,  named  for  its  donor,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Elm  Street  and 
occupies  almost  the  entire  block  northward  from  Paradise  Road.  The 
club  house,  a  small  remodeled  dwelling,  stands  directly  opposite  Crescent 
Street.  Both  the  Field  and  the  Club  House  are  under  the  direction  of 
student  managers,  supervised  by  the  gymnasium  department  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  students  arrive  in  Northampton.  No  one  of  you 
needs  to  be  told  of  the  joys  of  that  fall  term — the  days  and  days  of  bright 
sunshine  and  invigorating  air,  days  that  make  one's  energy  limitless. 
They  are  the  days  that  inspire  us  not  only  to  physical  exertion  but  to 
mental,  for  how  many  of  us  have  then  undertaken  all  sorts  of  difficult 
courses  and  extra  hours  only  to  wonder  why  we  did  so  as  the  hot  sultry 
days  of  June  examinations  approach? 

According  to  statistics  that  can  be  collected,  Allen  Field  provides  regu- 
lar exercise  and  recreation  for  at  least  one  thousand  girls.  Within  its 
fences  are  courts  for  tennis,  volley-ball,  archery,  and  croquet,  fields  for 
cricket,  basket  ball,  hockey,  and  clock-golf.  Like  all  other  departments 
of  our  Alma  Mater  every  available  space  of  our  athletic  field  is  fully  occu- 
pied. The  problem  of  assigning  time  fairly  to  the  many  teams  organized 
for  each  sport  is  one  which  offers  constant  difficulty  to  the  officials. 
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Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  girls  wish  to  play  tennis  each  day.  By 
dint  of  standing  in  line  to  sign  for  courts — and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  girls 
living  nearby  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  living  on  the  Green  Street 
side — about  three  hundred  out  of  this  longing  eight  hundred  may  play, 
provided  they  play  doubles  and  play  for  only  one  hour  each.  Even  before 
breakfast  the  courts  are  full  of  enthusiasts.  A  returning  alumna,  seeing 
the  Allen  Field  for  the  first  time  "  in  the  spring,  in  the  spring,"  gazed  upon 
the  kaleidoscopic  scene, — a  veritable  moving  picture  of  form  and  color — 
in  rapt  amazement  and  at  last  exclaimed,  "The  entire  college  has  put  on 
a  middy  and  moved  up  to  Allen  Field."  And  she  was  altogether  right. 
In  fact  Smith  seems  to  have  achieved  that  thing  for  which  so  many 
colleges  are  striving:  recreation  for  everybody  instead  of  specialized 
athletics  for  a  few. 

The  number  of  girls  who  desire  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  field  offers,  increases  yearly.  In  fact  twice  as  many  girls  signed  up 
this  year  for  their  class  teams  in  hockey,  cricket,  and  basket  ball  as  the 
space  for  these  sports  could  accommodate.  The  result  is  a  constantly 
occupied  athletic  field  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  vigorous, 
enthusiastic  students.  All  spring  the  various  teams  and  sub-teams  are 
being  chosen.  The  final  competition  is  held  on  Field  Day  toward  the 
end  of  May,  when  the  entire  college  flocks  to  Allen  Field.  On  this  day 
first  and  second  places  in  each  sport  are  scheduled  to  count  a  given  num- 
ber of  points,  and  a  cup  is  awarded  to  the  class  which  has  obtained  the 
greatest  total  of  points. 

In  the  fall  and  spring  and  even  through  the  winter  the  Club  House  is 
a  busy  spot.  The  kitchen  and  tea  rooms  serve  the  wants  of  the  girl  who 
sleeps  through  breakfast,  and  of  the  girl  who  plays  tennis  or  uses  a  library 
book  through  the  lunch  hour  as  well  as  of  the  girl  who  is  too  hungry  to 
wait  for  dinner.  Judging  from  the  books  of  the  Club  House  most  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  college  can  be  classified  under  these  three  heads. 
From  a  business  standpoint  the  Club  House  is  a  great  success,  being  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  college  organizations,  financially.  In  bad 
weather  the  house  is  an  excellent  place  for  "supper  bats."  Upon  such 
occasions  the  kitchen  is  turned  over  to  the  girls  and  they  cook  as  much  as 
they  wish,  or  rather  as  much  as  they  can.  In  addition  to  this  kitchen  and 
tea  room  there  is  an  office  room  downstairs  for  the  Club  House  officials 
and  upstairs  there  are  two  rooms  used  as  offices  for  the  secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  Downstairs  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  is  a 
small  room  for  lockers  and  showers.  This  room  is  filled  to  its  bursting 
point  and  contains  exactly  twenty  lockers  and  two  showers.  Obviously 
this  supply  falls  far  short  of  the  demand  and  it  only  means  that  the  girls 
dress  at  home  and  walk  to  and  from  the  field  in  costumes  none  too  sightly. 

Now  that  our  first  great  million  dollar  fund  is  no  longer  a  dream 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  of  the  next  million  may  add 
to  the  space  and  equipment  of  our  Allen  Field. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSEMBLY 

OR 

The  Smith  Family  at  Home 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  long  this  year — so  long  that  we 
didn't  have  half  time  enough  to  eat  our  chicken  and  lobster  salad  and 
hobnob  with  all  our  friends,  because  we  were  afraid  that  we  should  miss 
even  the  smallest  part  of  our  "at  home  day."  Not  that  the  Smith  family 
ever  puts  a  "no  admittance"  sign  on  its  front  door,  but  when  it  has  a 
gathering  of  the  clan  only  once  a  year  and  when  the  front  seats  are  limi- 
ted even  in  our  new  drawing  room,  we  simply  insisted  on  eating  and 
running  or  even  running  without  eating,  if  we  were  young  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  second  installment  in  the  gym. 

And  so  at  two  o'clock  everyone  was  there — no,  not  everyone.  We 
looked  anxiously  about  for  President  Seelye  and  not  seeing  him  felt  that 
the  gathering  could  not  be  complete  without  him ;  therefore  when  Miss 
Emerson  assured  us  that  he  was  surely  coming  we  were  much  rejoiced 
and  settled  back  in  those  most  comfortable  chairs,  prepared  to  enjoy 
ourselves  to  our  heart's  content. 

Ellen  Emerson  was  our  hostess  as  she  was  last  year.  She  greeted  us 
all  as  follows: 

"Again  this  year  we  gather  here  for  our  intimate  conference  over  col- 
lege affairs.  We  are  all  glad  to  welcome  each  other  and  especially  glad 
to  tell  1913  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  them  with  and  of  us.  In  old 
days  at  this  hour  we  stood  or  sat  huddled  on  the  gymnasium  floor  after 
collation  and  were  a  most  informal  party,  but  we  shall  none  of  us  allow 
the  presence  of  space,  comfort,  and  seats  to  make  this  occasion  formal. 
To  remove  any  possible  suspicion  of  formality,  let's  begin  by  singing 
'Fair  Smith'  with  191 2  to  lead  us." 

The  class  of  1912,  in  purple  and  white,  sat  on  the  platform,  and  they 
not  only  led  the  singing  but  furnished  the  organist  for  us  as  we  sang 
this  song  which  is  really  the  "homiest"  and  dearest  of  all  to  so  many  of 
us.  Miss  Emerson  then  introduced  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  family  by  way  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  the  commencement  exercises.     She  said : 

"To-day  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  Smith  College.  The  alumnae  re- 
ceive not  only  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  Smith  women  into  the  fam- 
ily circle  but  also  a  man  from  the  Vassar  family.  It  is  a  most  hearty 
welcome  that  we  give  him,  as  one  who  has  given  his  whole  life  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  as  the  head  of  a  sister  college,  and  as  an  alumnus  of 
our  own." 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  quote  President  Taylor's  delight- 
ful greeting  just  as  he  brought  it  to  us.     When  asked  for  his  notes,  he 
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replied  most  frankly,  "I  can't  recall  in  the  least  what  I  said,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  happy  occasion."  Nor  shall  we.  He  smiled  upon  us 
and  greeted  us  in  the  all-embracing  term,  "Fellow  alumnus-a-um." 

He  told  us  that  he  found  himself  in  a  uniquely  happy  position  and  that 
although  he  had  been  associated  with  Vassar  College  for  more  than 
twenty  years  he  had  never  been  an  alumnus  of  Vassar  and  therefore  his 
welcome  into  the  Smith  family  was  an  honor  which  he  deeply  and  hum- 
bly appreciated.  He  went  on  to  say  that  his  memory  of  Smith  College 
went  back  twenty-seven  years  when  he  came  to  seek  such  advice  of  Presi- 
dent Seelye  as  a  young  man  might  ask  of  a  man  who  had  had  considerably 
more  experience.  He  said  he  had  never  forgotten  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Seelye,  his  advice,  and  his  encouragement.  Throughout  all  these  years 
he  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  pleasant  relations  between  Vassar  and  Smith 
had  never  been  broken.  He  said  that  he  regretted  any  spirit  of  rivalry 
that  might  exist  between  the  students  of  the  various  colleges  and  he  was 
sure  there  was  no  such  spirit  among  the  administrators  because  after  all 
we  are  all  sister  institutions  and  our  aim  is  one. 

He  assured  us  that  Vassar  girls  were  wonderfully  sweet  in  listening  to 
advice  but  that  he  wasn't  going  to  try  to  advise  us.  He  was  reminded  of 
the  story  of  the  darkey  who  was  very  sick  and  was  persuaded  to  consult 
an  eminent  white  physician.  When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  doctor, 
he  replied,  "Well,  he  may  be  a  great  doctor,  but  he's  a  mighty  fool  man. 
He  tol'  me  to  eat  plenty  of  chicken  broth,  and  to  stay  in  nights."  "And 
so,"  continued  President  Taylor,  "I  am  afraid  that  although  I  am  very 
much  be-doctored  you  would  think  me  a  'fool  man'  if  I  attempted  to 
give  you  advice;  and  indeed,  when  I  think  of  what  Smith  has  been  all 
these  years  and  what  it  is  to-day,  I  know  better  than  to  advise  you  or 
give  you  counsel.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  to  be  so  welcomed,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  college  girls  are  wonderful ;  there  is  noth- 
ing like  them  in  all  the  world." 

What  wonder  that  every  alumnus-a-um  of  us  welcomes  "  most  heartily  " 
into  our  family  circle  this  man  from  the  Vassar  family!  Miss  Emerson 
continued:  "As  'womanly  women'  we  may  or  we  may  not  believe  in 
the  wisdom  of  being  allowed  to  vote,  but  every  one  of  us  believes  that 
every  woman  has  civic  duties  and  responsibilities  that  she  must  not  shirk. 
Eighty-eight  has  made  her  mark  'from  Maine  to  California  and  across 
the  briny  deep'  and  now  brings  us  from  California  one  of  her  numbers 
whose  effective  acceptance  of  her  civic  responsibilities  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  us  all.     Let  me  introduce  Mrs.  Grace  Churchyard  Simons." 

Mrs.  Simons  addressed  us  in  entire  seriousness  as  "Fellow  citizens  of 
the  United  States."    She  said  in  part: 

"When  I  was  asked  by  telegram  to  speak  at  the  alumnae  assembly  I 
knew  at  once  that  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  citizenship,  but  not 
because  I  am  a  woman  and  was  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
California  campaign.     Gaining  the  right  of  suffrage  did  not  make  me 
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a  citizen ;  every  woman  born  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  whether  she  is  permitted  to  vote  or  not. 

"Since  I  came  to  Northampton  a  friend  told  me  that  she  hesitated  to 
advocate  suffrage  for  women  because  she  did  not  want  to  add  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  women  already  had,  when  they  had  not  time  enough 
for  it.  When  I  inquired  whether  she  thought  casting  a  ballot  took  too 
much  time,  she  said,  'No,  it  is  having  to  be  intelligent  about  what  lies 
back  of  a  ballot.'  That  gave  me  the  idea  of  what  I  want  to  say  to-day 
about  the  appeal  of  citizenship  to  college  women.  The  responsibility 
already  exists,  and  you  women — non- voters  though  you  be — are  still 
citizens  with  duties  and  responsibilities  which  call  for  a  response. 

"If  I  did  not  feel  that  this  meeting  was  a  family  reunion  to  which  we 
come  for  conference,  in  a  way  an  experience  meeting,  I  should  not  have 
the  courage  to  come  before  you  to-day.  But  it  is  fitting  and  pertinent 
on  occasions  like  this,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  college  woman  is  mak- 
ing good  in  the  wider  scope  and  opportunities  now  afforded  her,  and  also 
whether  the  colleges  are  doing  their  part  in  furnishing  practical  labora- 
tories for  solving  the  nation's  problems. 

"  In  earlier  times  the  position  of  college  women  was  somewhat  isolated, 
they  were  few  in  number,  their  place  was  not  definite,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities were  narrow.  They  were  to  a  certain  extent  absorbed  in  the 
general  mass.  Now  added  to  great  endowed  institutions  like  Smith  are 
the  coeducational  institutions  supported  by  public  funds;  and  to  the 
communities  from  which  this  wide  constituency  comes  the  university 
and  those  whom  it  sends  out  must  answer  for  what  they  have  received. 
They  are  trustees  and  must  not  hoard,  but  must  use  the  treasures  they 
have  received  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  trusted  them.  Society 
is  constantly  replenished  by  the  output  of  our  college  world.  It  is  draw- 
ing fresh  blood  and  inspiration  from  the  thinkers  who  are  going  out  into 
the  community  from  institutions  which  have  taught  them  not  merely  a 
few  unrelated  facts  but  which,  if  they  are  performing  their  mission,  have 
been  in  some  sense  at  work  on  larger  things  and  have  prepared  their 
graduates  for  actual  service  to  their  fellowmen. 

"Motherhood  after  all  is  woman's  great  and  incomparable  work,  and  if 
properly  fulfilled  involves  the  broadest  and  largest  culture.  From  the 
dawn  of  human  society  the  woman  has  been  the  prime  minister  of  the 
home.  It  is  she  who  has  ever  looked  after  the  care  and  upbringing  of 
the  child,  the  preparation  of  the  food,  the  health  of  the  household,  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  home,  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  family ;  and  to  her  these  duties  are 
not  merely  traditional,  not  merely  the  result  of  custom  and  habit,  they 
are  as  instinctive  as  those  of  motherhood  itself. 

"That  a  radical  change  has  come  in  our  domestic  conditions  does  not 
affect  the  natural  instincts  of  the  woman.  To-day  if  she  would  serve 
her  home  she  must  go  beyond  the  house,  for  no  longer  is  the  home  com- 
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pressed  by  four  walls.  Many  of  its  most  important  duties  are  now  in- 
volved in  the  larger  family  of  the  city  and  state. 

"The  thoughtful  mother  faces  her  responsibility  with  joy  but  with 
trembling.  She  knows  that  one  fourth  of  the  babies  born  in  the  United 
States  die  before  they  are  a  year  old,  usually  from  improper  feeding,  and 
so  she  must  be  very  careful  about  the  cleanliness  and  quality  of  the  milk 
for  her  children.  This  is  surely  a  question  of  proper  inspection  of  dairies 
in  her  town  and  is  a  question  of  citizenship. 

"The  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes are  the  greatest  menace  to  health — their  extirpation  is  a  ques- 
tion of  city  sanitation,  proper  garbage  disposal,  and  so  forth.  The  ques- 
tion of  family  health  is  thus  one  of  the  larger  municipal  family  and  must 
be  so  treated  to  be  effective. 

"The  mother  has  not  done  her  part  when  she  brings  her  children  into 
the  world,  nor  when  she  trains  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world;  she 
is  only  fulfilling  her  responsibility  as  a  mother  when  she  takes  a  part  in 
making  the  world  a  fit  place  for  them  to  live  in,  and  when  her  heart  goes 
out  to  all  the  children  of  the  world.  God  pity  all  of  us  who  have  this 
burden  of  sin  on  our  souls  that  we  permit  3,000,000  little  children  to  lose 
their  birthright  of  childhood  and  play  and  education  toiling  in  mills  and 
factories. 

"No  woman  can  feel  that  she  or  her  children  are  safe  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  recognition  of  prostitution  as  a  necessary  evil.  If  all 
women  were  enlightened  upon  this  subject  they  would  rise  up  as  one  and 
demand  a  change.  Women  can  never  rise  in  the  spiritual  and  moral 
scale  while  these  our  unfortunate  sisters  are  held  in  bondage.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  also  great  toward  the  7,000,000  women  whom  the  changed 
domestic  conditions  have  forced  outside  their  homes  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood. 

"We  hear  people  say  with  pride  that  the  women  of  America  are  its 
leisure  class.  The  only  serviceable  leisure  class  is  one  that  works;  and 
to  whom  should  we  look  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  civic  and 
social  problems  of  to-day  if  not  to  the  college  women  who  have  received 
the  best  in  culture  and  training? 

"The  most  popular  studies  in  our  colleges  to-day  are  said  to  be  history, 
economics,  and  sociology.  When  I  graduated  twenty-five  years  ago,  I 
wrote  an  oration  which  began,  'Political  economy  has  been  called  the 
dismal  science  because  a  study  of  it  reveals  the  injustices,  inequalities, 
and  cruelties  of  our  social  system — '.  One  must  approach  any  human 
problem  with  sympathetic  knowledge ;  college  women  who  have  learned 
of  the  evolution  of  society  in  history  and  in  theory  should  come  into  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  problems  of  our  great  cities  and  our  complicated 
civilization  and  realize  that  through  their  traditional  training  in  house- 
keeping and  their  womanly  instinct  for  caring  for  other  people,  they  must 
lend  their  aid.     It  is  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  city  government  is 
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but  housekeeping  writ  large.  An  examination  of  its  functions  will  show 
us  that  what  most  of  the  municipalities  need  is  a  good  house  cleaning, 
after  up  to  date  modern  methods,  founded  on  a  belief  in  a  science  of  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  on  a  blind  trust  in  an  art  of  politics.  A  good  citi- 
zen and  patriot  is  one  who  lives  each  day  with  high  ideals  of  his  country's 
honor  and  with  confidence  that  he  can  help  to  realize  the  grand  destiny 
that  lies  before  any  state  in  which  all  citizens  are  animated  with  zeal  for 
the  country's  good. 

"Women  are  citizens,  they  have  no  right  to  shirk  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  patriotism  to-day.  And  only  when  they  cooperate  with 
their  brother-men  in  the  interest  of  all  for  the  betterment  of  the  race  can 
we  approximate  the  realization  of  a  prouder  republic,  a  more  complete 
democracy." 

We  were  very  glad  of  this  stirring  word  from  one  whose  experiences 
in  a  suffrage  State  give  even  added  weight  to  the  dignity  of  her  message. 

"  In  looking  over  the  portrait  exhibition  of  1893  at  the  Students'  Build- 
ing," Miss  Emerson  continued,  "some  of  us  were  struck  with  the  remark- 
able fact  that  at  their  twentieth  reunion  they  look  many  years  younger 
than  they  did  in  their  freshman  year.  But  this  perennial  and  increasing 
youth  goes  hand  in  hand  with  great  wisdom  and  mature  vision  and  we 
are  glad  that  one  of  them  is  to  speak  to  us  to-day.  Dr.  Stella  Bradford, 
a  graduate  of  Cornell  Medical,  1902." 

Dr.  Bradford  almost  took  our  breath  away  by  the  sweep  of  her  intro- 
duction, for  she  said : 

"Presidents  of  the  College,  Madam  President,  and  citizens  of  the 
world":    [Truly  does  the  Smith  family  grow  in  glory.] 

"You  see  I  claim  even  more  for  us  as  citizens,  than  did  the  speaker 
who  preceded  me. 

"There  is  a  saying  claimed  by  a  nation  other  than  our  own,  that  a 
man  should  be  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  even  though  he  was  not 
born  there.  This  seems  to  me  worthy  of  adoption  now  as  a  motto  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  organizations  of  this  college. 

"Since,  then,  this  is  in  some  sense  the  'land  of  our  nativity'  how  can 
we  be  otherwise  than  loyal?  And  if  loyal,  shall  we  not  bring  as  offering 
the  best  we  have,  sure  of  being  understood?  There  are  many  places 
where  our  best  would  be  as  little  understood  as  would  an  Englishman 
in  a  cage  of  monkeys,  but  here  in  the  land  of  our  nativity  we  speak  the 
same  language. 

"I  bring  you  then  what  is  to  me  the  choicest  and  most  far-reaching 
thought  of  all  these  twenty  years.  It  tells  of  the  reason  why  which 
underlies  teaching,  preaching,  medicine,  travel,  even  love  itself. 

"And  the  thought  in  its  beginning  comes  from  two  old  stories.  The 
first  is  Scotch,  and  tells  how  in  periods  of  trouble  or  unrest  or  disaster, 
a  chief  or  the  son  of  a  chief,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation  for 
great  deeds,  was  sent  to  bear  the  message  from  clan  to  clan.  The  mes- 
sage, the  meaning  of  which  was  always  understood,  was  a  wooden  cross, 
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burned  with  fire  and  quenched  in  blood.  The  second  story  comes  from 
the  far  east,  and  tells  how  at  the  Easter  time  the  great  men  of  the  tribes 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  have  their  torches  lighted  with  the  fire  that  comes 
straight  from  Heaven, — the  fire  that  brings  light  but  cannot  burn.  When 
their  torches  which  have  grown  dim  or  gone  out  have  been  relighted  they 
carry  them  throughout  all  the  country  and  from  them  are  lighted  the 
torches  of  those  little  people  not  strong  enough  for  the  long,  hard  journey. 

"The  transition  to  the  thought  of  the  Torch  of  the  Spirit  is  an  easy 
one.  Is  not  the  whole  world  filled  with  life,  with  fire?  And  is  not  living 
just  a  receiving  and  a  passing  on  of  this  torch  of  the  spirit?  There  are 
those  who  carry  the  cross  burned  with  fire  and  dipped  in  blood.  There 
are  those  who  receive  the  fire  straight  from  Heaven,  which  lights  and  does 
not  burn;  there  are  those  who  light  their  torches  from  those  of  others, 
and  the  light  is  the  same.  But  there  are  those  who  carry  no  torch  at 
all,  who  go  about  the  earth  but  do  not  live,  and  this  is  not  because  of 
the  kind  of  work  they  do. 

"There  is  no  greater  pathos  than  that  of  the  great  condemnation, 
'Unfit  to  carry  a  torch.'  Nor  is  there  any  incentive  of  greater  power  than 
the  longing  to  become  worthy.  How  it  changes  one's  attitude  towards 
those  for  whom  one  is  responsible !  Are  our  children  trained  as  the  children 
of  a  chief  or  do  we  make  them  just  comfortable  and  well  mannered,  care- 
less whether  or  not  'custom  lies  upon  them  heavy  as  death,  and  deep 
almost  as  life'?  And  if  we  teach,  do  our  students  see  through  the  syntax 
to  the  spirit,  and  do  they  find  in  the  figures  of  geometry  such  visions  as 
Hypatia  saw?  What  else  is  a  physician  for  but  to  make  ready  the  bear- 
ers of  torches?  It  is  for  them  to  see,  even  with  terror,  what  people  might 
be  and  are  not.  It  is  for  them  also  to  give  the  freedom  of  the  earth  to 
those  whose  breath  is  short,  whose  muscles  are  weak — there  is  no  greater 
privilege. 

"This  consciousness  of  spirit  fire  changes  the  world  for  us.  It  may 
come  to  us  at  any  moment.  Shall  we  not  then  be  reverent  of  soul  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  or  of  an  institution  or  of  a  picture  or  of  a  forest  or  a 
star?     Perchance  from  these  may  our  torches  be  lighted. 

"And  what  does  it  mean  in  our  college  reunions?  We  who  owe  so 
much  to  this  'land  of  our  nativity'  would  come  back  even  as  Arthur's 
knights  with  trophies  of  victory.  But  often  it  is  hard  to  come  back — you, 
so  recently  seniors,  do  not  know  how  hard.  We  have  fallen  by  the  way, 
and  are  so  conscious  of  the  rags  and  tatters  of  spirit  that  we  fear  to  bring 
disgrace  with  us.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that,  even  as  of  old,  a  fall  may 
mean  not  the  weakness  of  the  knight  but  the  greatness  of  the  hazard. 
And  we  forget  that  the  blackened  thing  we  carry  is  a  cross  burned  wTith 
fire  and  dipped  in  blood,  and  that  it  has  deep,  deep  meaning  if  we  carry 
it  aright. 

"We  would  come  back  full  of  victory  as  offering.  But  this  college  of 
ours  gives  us  the  right  to  come  back,  for  always  and  always,  to  have  our 
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torches  relighted.  It  is  our  privilege  to  carry  them  so,  out  into  the  world 
again." 

Commencement  is  so  rich  in  testimonies  of  our  debt  to  our  Alma  Mater 
that  we  quietly  and  with  gratitude  put  this  word  of  Dr.  Bradford's  away 
in  our  hearts. 

There  was  a  quizzical  expression  on  Miss  Emerson's  face  as  she  rose 
to  introduce  President  Burton  and  this  is  what  she  said : 

"The  Smith  family  used  to  be  a  quiet,  modest,  poor  but  honest  clan 
in  the  old  days.  Three  years  ago  we  acquired  a  step-father.  We  did 
not  regard  him  with  the  suspicion  that  the  fairy  tale  has  made  the  classic 
attitude  for  the  step-children  to  assume  on  such  occasions.  We  wel- 
comed him  to  the  family,  but  little  did  we  think  how  soon  we,  under  his 
leadership,  should  change  into  beggars  and  then  quickly  emerge  among 
the  nouveaux  riches.  We  are  still  honest,  I  hope  we  are  still  modest,  but 
we  regard  our  rapid  metamorphosis  with  breathless  gratitude  and  sur- 
prise. Do  you  realize  it?  We  Smith  girls  are  children  of  a  millionaire! 
And  we  are  going  to  hear  how  it  happened.     President  Burton." 

You  who  were  not  there  can,  perhaps,  imagine  the  sort  of  greeting  we 
who  were  there  gave  to  this  millionaire  step-father  of  ours.  There  is  no 
one  of  us  who  does  not  realize  that  this  campaign  has  been,  primarily, 
his  campaign  and  that  the  work  he  has  done  has  made  him  more  white 
and  tired  at  this  commencement  time  than  he  was  a  year  ago. 

President  Burton,  after  drawing  forward  a  huge  $1,000,000  chart  "for 
future  reference,"  welcomed  us  home  again  in  the  cordial  way  we  have 
come  to  expect,  and  then  he  said : 

"While  I  presume  I  must  acknowledge,  and  most  gratefully  too,  that 
we  are  millionaires  here  at  Smith  College,  I  want  most  emphatically  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  still  we  are  not  rich  enough.  Don't  think  for 
one  instant  that  Smith  College  does  not  need  another  million.  It  does, 
although  I  don't  intend  to  begin  raising  it  either  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  This  million  is  only  the  beginning.  The  most  casual  observer 
can  see  that  we  need  more  dormitories,  a  Physics  Hall,  a  Biological  Hall, 
and  all  the  other  things  I  told  you  about  Saturday  morning.  However, 
this  first  million  dollars  is  an  accomplished  fact,  but  before  speaking  fur- 
ther of  it  I  want  to  make  a  few  announcements.  I  will  not  take  time  to 
read  the  appointments  for  next  year.  [See  page  228,  Editor's  Note.] 
They  are  of  minor  importance  because  we  cannot  begin  using  the  income 
from  any  portion  of  the  fund  until  next  February.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  say  that  next  year  Professor  Hazen's  title  will  be  Professor  of 
European  History  on  the  Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  foundation  and  Pro- 
fessor Bassett's  title  will  be  Professor  of  American  History.  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, head  of  the  Chapin  House,  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  Choir  Boys' 
School  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City.  The  Clara  French 
Scholarship  for  best  progress  in  English  has  been  awarded  to  Mildred 
Allen  Tyler,  1913,  of  Meriden.     At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  Mon- 
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day  $140,000  was  voted  for  a  new  Biological  Hall.  Don't  ask  me  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  for  perhaps  I  don't  know. 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  class  of  1883.  Do  you  appreciate 
that  they  have  been  out  of  college  only  thirty  years  and  that  they  have 
20  husbands,  27  stalwart  sons  and  30  darling  daughters,  that  they  have 
had  476  years  of  experience  as  teachers,  39  years  in  foreign  missions,  and 
53  years  of  graduate  study,  and  every  one  of  the  49  who  were  graduated 
is  living  to-day?" 

At  this  point  the  wonderful  class  of  1883  rose  to  its  feet  and  waving 
its  peacock  feathers  aloft  sang  with  much  spirit  one  verse  of  their  famous 
peacock  song : 

President  Burton  loyally  we  come  to  greet  you, 

Says  the  Peacock,  says  the  Peacock; 
We  have  waited  thirty  years  and  more  to  meet  you 

Says  the  Peacock,  says  the  Peacock; 
The  allegiance  now  accept  of  '83,  of  '83,  of  '83, 

The  allegiance 

This  raised  a  round  of  applause  from  all  of  the  younger  sisters  of  '83, 
of  course. 

"Now  for  the  fund,"  continued  the  president.  "Two  secretaries  have 
been  working  night  and  day  to  bring  this  chart  up  to  date  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.     Last  night  the  fund  totaled  $1,045,281.25." 


Alumnae  Gifts  by  Classes* 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 

1893- 
1894. 

1895- 
1896. 

1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 . 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905 
1906 


$285.00 

116.00 

771.00 

3,054.00 

6,645.00 

2,145-00 

1,647.60 

730 . 00 

7,875-56 

i,535-i5 

1,969.60 

2,844-53 
2,849.25 

3,464 -56 
4,481. 10 

3,507-25 

6,424.85 

6,572.88 

8,653.29 

4,545-13 

4,984.89 

12,201.57 

6,769.30 

8,564.71 

6,072.64 

21,520.63 

10,110.00 

6,741.44 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Xon  graduates 
Clubs 


*  In  the  President's  report  next  fall  there  will  be 
a  detailed  list  of  class  gifts  and  it  will  then  be  pos- 
sible also  to  credit  certain  large  gifts  to  the  proper 
classes. 


Total  Gifts 
General  Education  Board  . . 

Alumnae 

Students    (not    including 

1913)  

New  \  ork  donor 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright 

Mr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Galen    L. 

Stone 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Charles  G. 

Gates 

Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight.  . 

Anonymous 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    David    B. 

Gamble 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Voorhees. .  . 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 

Mr.  G.  Marsten  Whitin  .  .  . 
Other  friends 


6,206.04 

17,975-55 
6,279.64 
15,609.33 
22,933  69 
21,285.67 
10,527.00 
325.00 
13,091 -95 

$261,315.80 


$200,000.00 
261,315.80 

2i,794-5i 
75,000.00 
60,000 .  00 
50,000 .  00 

50,000 .  00 

50,000 .  00 
50,000 .  00 
50,000.00 

30,000 .  00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 
97,170.94 


Total $1,045,281.25 
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"The  response  of  alumnae  and  students  alike  has  been  phenomenal. 
Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  every  member  of  1883 
has  contributed  to  the  fund.*  Don't  understand  me  to  say  that  the  en- 
tire million  dollars  is  in  the  bank  down  town.  It  is  not,  but  over  a  third 
of  it  is  actually  in  our  possession.  It  will  be  over  a  year,  however,  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  use  the  income  from  the  entire  million.  It  is  for  en- 
dowment only.  I  believe  I  have  said  that  before.  We  propose  in  the 
most  rigid  and  stern  fashion  to  keep  faith  with  our  constituents.  Do 
you  realize  that  this  million  dollars  almost  doubles  the  endowment  of 
this  institution?" 

That  we  did  realize  this  fact  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  storm  of 
applause  with  which  we  received  this  announcement  of  President  Bur- 
ton's; and  we  want  him  to  realize  that  as  the  fund  has  increased  in  this 
past  year  so  has  our  love  and  loyalty  for  him  increased  since  we  met  to- 
gether at  our  at  home  day  last  June. 

Miss  Emerson  turned  to  President  Seelye  and  said:  "There  are  no 
more  irresistible  forces  in  this  college  world  of  ours  than  love  and  loyalty. 
Ours  for  President  Seelye  are  so  strong  that  I  know  he  cannot  resist  them 
nor  our  desire  to  have  him  say  a  few  words  to  us." 

As  President  Seelye  rose  every  one  of  us  rose  with  him.  With  each 
passing  year  we  realize  more  and  more  deeply  just  how  much  it  means 
to  each  one  of  us,  not  only  to  have  him  here  to  greet  us  as  we  return, 
but  to  be  privileged  to  go  out  again  into  the  world  with  his  benediction 
in  our  hearts.     President  Seelye  said : 

"I  can  hardly  resist  my  desire  to  acknowledge  your  loyalty,  and  to 
express  the  great  joy  I  feel  for  the  accessions  which  have  been  made  by 
my  worthy  successor  to  the  resources  of  Smith  College. 

"The  college  in  the  early  days  was  very  poor.  When  I  was  first  ex- 
tended the  presidency  I  had  an  invitation  to  go  to  Vassar  College  to  see 
the  graduation  of  a  niece.  That  was  in  1872.  After  seeing  what  Vassar 
College  had  accomplished  I  came  back  and  told  the  committee  that  I 
must  decline  the  offer.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  college  of  any  real 
value  on  $365,000.  They  then  appointed  John  M.  Greene  to  be  a  solici- 
tor of  funds,  and  he  worked  a  year,  but  never  a  dollar  did  he  get.  The 
matter  was  then  presented  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  persuasive  com- 
mittees I  have  ever  met  who  said  I  might  take  my  own  time  and  allow 
the  funds  to  accumulate  if  I  desired,  and  in  view  of  that  I  accepted  the 
presidency  just  40  years  ago  to-day.  I  was  just  about  to  sail  for  Europe, 
and  when  I  returned  in  the  fall  I  came  over  here  and  looked  at  this  little 
strip  of  land  and  overgrown  weeds  and  went  back  and  told  my  wife  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  honor  and  public  reputation  I  would  even 
then  withdraw.     It  seemed  impossible  ever  to  make  a  college  from  such 

*  Since  President  Burton  made  this  announcement  we  have  learned  that  1883  must  share  its  honors 
with  1897,  for  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  its  members  also  have  contributed.  To  1887  belongs  the  honor 
of  the  largest  average  gift  per  member. 
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a  beginning.  Forty  years  have  passed.  I  graduate  to-day  with  the  class 
of  1913.  It  is  the  last  class  that  I  shall  ever  teach,  and  yet  my  heart  is 
filled  with  joy  as  I  see  what  the  fruits  of  those  very  humble  beginnings 
have  become. 

"But  for  our  alumnae  this  work  could  never  have  been  done.  They 
have  been  after  all  the  most  persistent  force.  I  rejoice  that  this  fund  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  faculty.  The  faculty  have  worked  long  and  faith- 
fully and  with  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  make  the  college  what  it  is. 
They  have  never  been  adequately  paid  for  their  efforts.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  teachers  of  this  college  should  have  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  time  spent  for  the  education  which  they  give.  You  can  not  too 
often  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  faculty  that  the  college  really 
depends. 

11  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  me  on  retiring  from  the  presidency  to  have 
such  delightful  relations  with  my  successor  as  I  have  had.  I  have  faith 
that  even  better  things  are  in  store  for  him,  and  that  the  future  years 
will  bring  to  him  a  more  beneficent  work  than  he  has  ever  yet  accom- 
plished. And  so  I  come  to-day,  my  friends,  to  give  you  again  greeting; 
to  wish  you  joy;  and  to  hope  that  the  coming  years  will  show  you  still 
loyal  to  Smith  College,  that  you  may  do  still  more  to  make  her  a  great 
light  in  the  world  in  the  years  to  come." 

Surely  never  were  the  children  of  any  other  Alma  Mater  so  blessed 
as  we;  nor  so  freighted  with  responsibility  to  keep  the  vision  clear.  We 
rose  with  a  mist  before  our  eyes  and  a  tightening  of  our  heart-strings  and 
sang  the  old  words  once  more, — 

"Oh,  here's  to  President  Seelye,  for  we  love  him  very  dearly." 
and  then  we  burst  out  again  into — 

"Here's  to  President  Burton,  that  we  love  him  it  is  certain," 
and  then — after  singing  "To  you, oh  Alma  Mater," — once  again,  bound  by 
ties  that  naught  can  sever,  we  went  out  from  our  family  reunion  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving. 


HOME 

Elsie  Rutledge  Baskin 

Not  in  accustomed  comfort  of  a  place 

Nor  in  the  friendliness  of  oft-used  things, 

Dear  and  well-known, 

But  in  the  peace  which  understanding  brings 

Where  Love  of  daily  living  makes  a  grace 

Find  we  a  home. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44 
Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publi- 
cations which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non- 
graduates.  It  is  necessary  each  quarter  to  send  the  copy  for  these  lists 
to  the  Quarterly  before  all  of  the  July,  November,  February,  and  April 
magazines  are  out,  therefore  Miss  Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if 
alumnae  who  know  that  work  of  theirs  is  to  be  published  in  one  of  these 
issues  will  notify  her  of  the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the  contribution. 


1904.     Myself  and  I. 
t  Studies  in  solitude 


tCollin,    Grace    L.    1896.     Landlocked 

in  Harper's,  May. 

fCrowell  Jane  C.  1895.  The  unfold- 
ing of  a  legacy  in  Springfield  republican, 
11  May. 

Cutler,  Martha  H.  1897.  The  boy's 
own  room  in  Harper's  bazar,  Feb. — 
fThe  family  living-room,  June. — Gar- 
den furniture,  Mar. 

fDaskam,  Josephine  D.  1898.  (Mrs 
Bacon)  Peggy's  summer  in  Harper's 
bazar,  June. 

Davis,  Fannie  S. 
N.  Y.  Macmillan. 
in  Atlantic,  June. 

Dickinson,  Martha  G.  Music  1885-90. 
(Mrs  Bianchi)  Gabrielle  and  other 
poems.     N.  Y.  Duffield. 

jDunbar,  Olivia  H.  1894.  A  hostage 
to  virtue  in  Harper's,  May. — Teaching 
the  immigrant  woman  in  Harper's 
bazar,  June. 

jFuller,  Eunice.  1908.  Taking  art  into 
Texas  in  Boston  transcript,  24  May. — 
Work  for  the  girl  graduate.  Smith  dis- 
covering what  she  can  do  from  what  she 
has  done  in  Transcript,  5  Apr. 

fGill,  Laura  D.  1881.  A  creed  of  work 
for  women  in  American  mag.     June. 

•j-Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905.  (Mrs 
Bradley)  The  golden  barrier  in  Lad- 
ies' world,  July. — A  will  and  a  way  in 


Woman's  home  companion,  July. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899.  (Mrs  Conk- 
ling)  The  elf  describes  his  violin  in 
Craftsman,  May. — Song  of  the  veery 
thrush  in  Craftsman,  Apr. — To  a  scarlet 
tanager  in  Century,  May. 

fHeald,  Lucy.  1905.  Arnold  Bennett 
on  the  American  child  in  Journal  of  edu- 
cation, 5  June. — At  the  clinic  in  Mun- 
sey,  May.  —  To  Alison  in  Woman's 
jour.,  19  Apr. 

fHumphrey,  Zephine.  1896.  The 
mother  city  in  Atlantic,  June. 

Perry,  Jennette  B.  1886.  (Mrs  Lee) 
Musical  village  in  Delineator,  Apr. — 
The  taste  of  apples  in  Ladies  home  jour. 
Apr.  continued. 

f Puffer,  Ethel  D.  1891.  (Mrs  Howes) 
Aesthetics  in  Psychological  bulletin, 
15  May. 

tSeaver,  Florence  W.  1889.  (Mrs  Slo- 
comb)  The  club-woman  and  the  corner 
grocery  in  Collier's,  14  June. 

fShipman,  Carolyn.  1892.  (Mrs 
Whipple)  The  two  standards  in  Cos- 
mopolitan, July. 

fVanKleeck,  Mary  A.  1904.  Artificial 
flower  makers.  N.  Y.  Survey  associates 
(Russell  Sage  foundation.) 

fWood,  Georgia.  1892-93.  (Mrs  Pang- 
born)  A  wife  to  fame  in  Woman's 
home  companion,  May. 


*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested, 
the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  Collection. 


Copies  of  the    publications  are  wanted  for 


GABRIELLE  AND  OTHER  POEMS* 

Mary  A.  Jordan 

In  general  the  writer's  kinship  is  with  the  tribe  of  Walt;  but  it  is  by 
way  of  many  and  varied  connections,  and  through  wanderings  in  far-lying 
realms  of  culture.  Greece,  France,  Roumania,  Russia,  New  and  Old 
England,  painting,  music,  architecture  have  left  their  traces  in  every 
line  as  well  as  in  the  themes  themselves.  And  yet  the  main  impression 
is  one  of  originality.  Upon  reaching  this  decision  the  reader  possibly 
makes  the  discovery  that  originality  is  not  a  constant  quality  and  that 
this  particular  instance  of  it  is  unusual,  disturbing,  and  alluring.  Seldom 
is  lyric  verse  so  loaded  with  suggestion  from  the  outside  world ;  seldom  is 
dramatic  inspiration  so  spiritually  diffused.  Plot  appears,  finally,  as 
mood,  and  action  gives  way  to  vision.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  singer  loves  her  singing,  and  has  laid  hands  on  the  highest  prize  of 
earthly  schooling — respect  for  a  soul's  suffering.  So  the  ultimate  impres- 
sion left  by  her  treatment  of  almost  uniformly  tragic  or  sad  themes  is  con- 
structive. But  the  construction  is  not  the  large,  free,  impersonal 
experience  the  Greeks  told  us  of,  where  our  tired  nerves  should  rest  in  a 
tonic  liberty  after  the  law  had  slain  us  with  its  stern  punishments.  This 
positive  effect  is  rather  akin  to  the  wonderful  device  of  the  Greek  tongue 
itself — its  middle  voice.  Not  active,  not  passive,  the  undying,  unsleep- 
ing intelligence  attains  wider  and  higher  outlooks:  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
in  the  midst  of  the  Garden  is  seen  once  more  to  be  desirable  despite  the 
bitter  taste  on  the  lips  of  the  eaters.  The  salt  of  humor  is  by  no  means 
lacking  therefore.  Fancy,  gay  and  light  of  touch,  caresses  the  flowers  of 
the  mind  as  they  bud  and  blossom  or  struggle  in  the  bitter  winds  of 
experience. 

Readers  and  lovers  of  Emily  Dickinson's  poetry  will  gratefully  recog- 
nize more  than  one  family  resemblance,  although  always  with  the  sense 
of  the  difference  between  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  variety.  There  is 
the  same  respect  for  the  high  spiritual  value  possible  in  a  pun,  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  wide  disregard  of  common  verbal  perspective,  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  verse  form  itself,  demonstrated  sometimes  by  a  tight  rope 
performance  with  accents  and  grammar.  The  result  is  technically  de- 
lightful if  somewhat  exhausting  to  the  readers  who  like  poetic  ragtime. 

Of  the  poems  themselves,  fancy  seems  most  perfect  in  The  Spider's 
Web,  the  lyrical  impulse  freest  in  Gipsying,  the  primitive  element  strongest 
in  Revolt,  the  note  of  dominating  intelligence  clearest  in  The  Poet's  Inter- 
lude. Many  of  these  poems,  however,  use  the  dramatic  monologue  to 
express  the  writer's  inner  life  or  inherited  convictions.  The  series  called 
The  Midsummer  of  a  Nun  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  descendant  of 
Puritans  along  the  broad  way  of  Transcendentalism.     The  honest  lovers 

*  By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianchi,  Duffield  and  Company,  1913. 
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of  the  street  organ  can  hardly  accept  the  verdict  ". .  .wandered  from  Love's 
halls  upon  the  street!"  as  true  to  their  experience,  while  none  but  skilled 
musicians  can  get  the  full  force  of  the  delicate  balances  and  haunting  sug- 
gestions of  Allegro  con  Grazia  (the  Symphony  Pathetique  of  Tschaikow- 
sky).  Gabrielle,  the  first  poem,  and  the  one  from  which  the  volume  has 
its  name,  is  a  tour  de  force  of  ballad  elaboration  of  a  sentence  from  Gaston 
de  Latour.  It  has  the  quaint  and  difficult  grace  of  old  tapestry,  hand 
wrought,  curiously  scented,  remote  and  formal,  but,  after  all,  poignantly 
human  and  almost  cruelly  appealing.  Whatever  the  popular  interest  of 
this  effort  may  be,  it  represents  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
writer's  themes.  As  a  point  of  departure  for  her  art  and  her  inspiration,  it 
merits  the  leading  place  given  it. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 

Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  because  this  department  is  suddenly  appearing  in 
large  type  it  is  trying  to  copy  the  more  formal  tone  of  the  articles  in  the  front  of  the 
Quarterly.  Not  at  all.  The  editor  frankly  confesses  that  commencement  material  has 
taken  every  bit  of  "eight  point"  type  that  we  can  pay  for  and  that  if  we  are  to  talk  at 
all  this  time,  we  must  speak  up  in  a  "ten  point"  voice.  In  November  we  shall  go 
back  to  our  accustomed  form  and  keep  right  on  talking. 

The  subject  of  vocational  training  in  the  college  course 
IN  DEFENCE  is  not  a  new  one,  by  any  means,  but  the  treatment  of  it 
OF  THE  in  the  April  Quarterly  is  so  interesting  that  it  seems  to 

CULTURAL  ^d  new  iife  to  the  theme.  Since  our  "talk  of  many 
things"  is  supposed  to  deal  often  with  our  own  experi- 
ences, I  venture  to  add  a  little  personal  testimony  as  my  contribution  to 
further  discussion  of  the  subject.  Mrs.  Day's  article  presents  so  ably 
the  general  arguments  for  the  cultural,  as  against  the  vocational  educa- 
tion, that  I  would  make  no  attempt  to  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  them.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  my  experience  has  proved  those  arguments  to 
be  true. 

Of  the  fifteen  years  since  my  graduation,  three  were  spent  in  keeping 
house  in  China,  and  more  than  one  in  the  same  occupation  in  India.  A 
course  in  "marketing"  at  college  would  not  have  been  of  much  use  to 
one  in  those  countries,  where  the  cook  must  always  purchase  the  sup- 
plies, but  the  mental  training  which  enabled  one  to  meet  the  strange  con- 
ditions, and  to  grapple  with,  if  not  to  comprehend,  the  Oriental  mind, 
was  valuable  indeed.  As  for  bacteriology — life  in  the  Far  East  offers  an 
extensive  course  in  it,  and  it  is  not  an  elective  either!  Far  more  impor- 
tant and  precious  than  any  technical  knowledge  are  the  intellectual  re- 
sources upon  which  one  must  draw  in  a  life  where  there  are  no  libraries, 
no  concerts,  no  art  exhibits,  no  theaters,  no  inspiring  public  gatherings. 
Many  a  time  I  have  read  poetry  by  the  hour,  to  escape  a  sort  of  spiritual 
starvation.  Knowing  where  to  turn  to  satisfy  such  hunger  is  of  more 
consequence  than  understanding  all  about  food  values. 
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I  have  kept  house  for  four  years  in  a  New  York  apartment,  too,  and 
that  without  a  maid.  I  do  not  deny  that  more  practical  knowledge  would 
have  been  helpful  at  times,  but  I  have  never  regretted  not  having  ac- 
quired it  at  college.  Much  more  useful  has  been  the  general  mental 
training  which  has  enabled  one  to  grasp  the  essential  points  in  a  domestic 
science  lecture  or  a  household  magazine,  and  to  develop  a  very  decided 
taste  for  cooking.  Of  course,  if  the  same  mental  discipline  can  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  home  economics,  which,  as  Mrs.  McKeon  presents  it,  is 
a  very  lofty  theme,  well  and  good,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  want 
to  take  any  chances. 

So  much  for  "preparation  for  home-making."  May  I  say  a  few  words 
also  apropos  of  Miss  Chase's  plea  for  the  introduction  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  in  the  college  course?  For  here  too  I  can  offer  some 
personal  testimony,  having  taken  the  full  course  in  those  subjects  in  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  commercial  school  in  New  York  City,  and 
probably  in  the  whole  country.  The  article  sounds  to  me  purely  theo- 
retical, and  numerous  practical  objections  suggest  themselves.  The 
particular  one  that  I  would  emphasize  is  that  stenography  would  not 
stand  in  a  harmonious  relation  to  the  college  course  as  a  whole.  The 
mental  qualities  which  it  calls  into  play  are  not  of  the  higher  type,  being 
chiefly  a  mechanical  sort  of  memory  and  accuracy,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
proficiency  can  best  be  acquired  in  a  period,  long  or  short  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, in  wThich  the  mind  is  wholly  concentrated  on  the  subject.  The 
better  the  general  mental  training,  the  shorter  that  period  will  be.  As 
for  the  mind  that  needs  a  typewriter  to  ''clarify"  its  thought,  it  would 
at  best  be  out  of  place  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  older  we  grow,  the  more  we  love  to  talk  of  "the  good  old  days." 
But  if  the  day  ever  comes,  and  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  will, 
when  Smith  College  offers  courses  in  domestic  science  and  stenography, 
I  shall  be  glad  that  I  received  my  diploma  long  before. 

Florence  Anderson  Gilbert,  1898. 

Only  in  this  most  democratic  of  forums  where  neither 
A  POSSIBLE  ability  nor  prestige  are  necessary  in  order  to  catch  the 
SOLUTION  chairman's  eye,  should   I  dare  to  raise  my  voice.     As 

wife,  mother,  cook,  seamstress,  nurse,  and  would-be 
Montessori  teacher  I  shall  enjoy  airing  my  pent-up  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion of  introducing  domestic  science  into  the  curriculum  of  Smith.  The- 
ory and  personal  experience  have  suggested  to  me  two  standpoints  from 
which  the  question  might  be  viewed. 

One  of  the  two  great  distinguishing  features  of  the  modern  economic 
world  is  ever-increasing  specialization.  More  and  more  is  it  apparent 
that  one  serves  society  more  efficiently  by  doing  one  thing  and  doing  it 
well,  than  by  doing  only  passably  half  a  dozen  things.  The  tendency  is 
seen  in  all  the  industries,  in  science,  and  in  the  professions.     Nor  is  it 
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confined  to  one  sex  of  humanity.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  special- 
izing. Nor  has  this  tendency  towards  specialization  been  operative 
among  wage-earning  women  only.  It  can  be  seen  clearly  among  the 
women  whose  work  is  mainly  in  the  home.  Besides  the  compulsory 
narrowing  of  domestic  industries  through  the  development  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  there  is  always  to  be  seen  a  volun- 
tary specialization  of  the  work  of  the  household  where  two  or  more  women 
share  it.  No  one  would  deny  now  that  every  good  cook  may  be  a  nota- 
bly poor  mother.  One  has  only  to  instance  the  neighbor's  children. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  a  mother  is  no  longer  supposed  to  enable  a  woman 
to  care  for  and  train  her  children  in  the  best  possible  manner.  A  feature 
of  modern  life  which  makes  insistent  the  inner  necessity  to  specialize  in 
one  of  the  several  home  occupations  (if  in  any  of  them)  is  that  science 
has  made  them  a  matter  of  investigation  and  exact  knowledge,  and  that 
this  knowledge  is  so  widely  distributed  by  books  and  periodicals  that 
everyone  may  have  access  to  it. 

One  can  hardly  be  satisfied  to  do  housework  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
when  one  knows  that  increased  health  and  efficiency  for  the  whole  family 
will  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  and  how 
to  apply  them.  But  there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  and 
unfortunately  one  is  supposed  to  spend  eight  of  them  in  sleep.  Suppose 
one  has  an  inner  vision  of  the  beautiful  possibilities  involved  in  letting  a 
child  develop  freely  with  every  facility  offered  by  science.  Anyone  who 
imagines  that  this  vision  can  dwell  amicably  in  the  same  mind  with  that 
of  the  Perfect  Diet  and  the  Dustless  Home  should  try  to  follow  the  lure 
of  all  three  at  the  same  time.  She  will  find  that  just  at  the  moment  when 
she  should  be  inhibiting  some  stray,  undesirable  impulse  in  the  super- 
child,  her  hands  are  covered  with  flour  and  she  "simply  must  get  that 
pie  into  the  oven  if  it  is  to  be  done  for  dinner."  One  cannot  follow  the 
vision  of  the  ideal  child  with  divided  attention.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  always  "on  the  spot,"  not  necessarily  doing  anything,  but 
being  observant  and  ready  unobtrusively  to  lend  a  guiding  hand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  would  be  for  a  woman  to 
give  all  her  attention  to  the  work  which  arouses  her  enthusiasm  and  en- 
large the  scope  of  it  to  include  service  for  other  homes  as  well  as  her  own, 
and,  with  the  income  thus  obtained,  pay  another  person  to  do  the  remain- 
ing tasks  of  the  household. 

Finally,  are  we  so  sure,  after  all,  just  what  subjects  are  covered  by  the 
term  domestic  science,  or  home  economics?  In  one  way  the  list  quoted 
by  Miss  Benton  from  Professor  Munsterberg  by  no  means  comprises  them 
all,  in  another  way  it  is  too  inclusive.  When  it  is  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  inaugurate  a  political  campaign  in  order  to  get  a  pure  milk  supply  for 
her  children,  or  to  insure  the  cleanliness  of  her  home  by  abating  the  smoke 
nuisance,  one  wonders  whether  a  study  of  civil  government  and  present 
day  politics  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  list.     On  the  other  hand  when 
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two  men  and  a  vacuum  cleaner  clean  the  whole  house  in  a  few  hours, 
when  the  preparation  of  various  foods  and  even  of  whole  meals  is  done 
outside  the  home,  when  the  kindergarten  and  finally  the  Montessori 
school  rise  up  to  take  away  the  child  when  he  has  barely  learned  to  walk, 
when  a  trained  nurse  is  considered  necessary  in  sickness,  when  ready- 
made  clothes  are  less  expensive  than  home-made,  we  may  draw  our  pen- 
cil through  several  of  those  subjects  which  Professor  Miinsterberg  includes 
in  home  economics.  When  the  work  of  the  world  is  all  being  done  by 
specialists,  who  are  stealing  piecemeal  from  the  wife  and  mother  what 
have  been  considered  her  peculiar  duties,  she,  too,  must  specialize,  find 
her  own  particular  work,  and  do  it,  in  very  self-defense. 

With  these  theories  in  mind  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
wise  to  introduce  home  economics  into  college,  not  as  a  new  department 
with  nearly  every  course  depending  on  the  taking  of  one  or  more  pre- 
vious courses,  but  as  separate  courses  in  departments  already  existing. 
The  former  method,  in  view  of  economic  conditions  which  we  may  logi- 
cally expect  to  become  still  more  pronounced  in  the  future,  would  be 
reactionary,  whereas  the  latter  method  would  be  in  line  with  these  ten- 
dencies and  also  a  logical  development  of  what  the  college  already  does. 
I  note  that  the  chemistry  department  offers  three  courses  of  the  sort  I 
had  in  mind,  namely:  Lectures  on  the  application  of  Chemical  facts  and 
principles  to  common  life,  Sanitary  Chemistry,  and  Studies  in  Fermen- 
tation. A  course  in  applied  physics  would  be  quite  as  possible,  dealing 
with  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating.  Or,  these  subjects  could  be  in- 
cluded in  a  course  in  household  and  personal  hygiene.  It  would  include, 
besides  the  subjects  above  mentioned  and  the  most  hygienic  methods  of 
cleaning,  a  thorough  study  of  foods  and  their  comparative  values  with 
the  composition  of  ideal  menus,  a  study  of  textiles  used  for  clothing  in 
their  relation  to  health,  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  how  to  avoid  infections,  what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents,  emer- 
gencies, and  so  forth.  Child  hygiene  might  well  be  a  part  of  the  course. 
The  art  department  could  have  a  course  in  house  architecture  and  inte- 
rior decorating,  possibly  also  in  the  use  of  color  and  design  in  dress.  The 
economics  department  could  offer  an  invaluable  course,  which  should 
begin  with  a  study  of  women  in  their  relation  to  economics.  It  seems 
rather  foolish  for  a  woman  to  be  able  to  use  learnedly  such  expressions 
as  "marginal  utility"  and  "rolling  stock,"  meanwhile  blithely  uncon- 
scious of  her  unique  status  as  the  only  female  in  all  the  animal  world  who 
is  fed  by  the  male.  The  course  might  also  cover  the  production  and 
means  of  distribution  of  food-stuffs,  a  study  of  conditions  affecting  their 
market  prices,  how  and  where  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage,  the  possi- 
bilities of  combination  among  consumers,  household  accounts,  and  so 
forth.  And  last  of  all,  in  psychology,  such  a  course!  Psychology  ap- 
plied to  the  training  of  children  from  one  day  old  up  to  maturity.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  psychologists  taught  us  mothers  how  to  apply  our 
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psychology.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Montessori,  has  done  so  for  one  stage  of 
a  child's  life.  We  should  like  as  scientific  a  system  for  all  the  other  stages 
of  development.  No  preparation,  or  as  little  as  possible,  in  the  particu- 
lar department  ought  to  be  required,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  few  who  wished  to  take  all  the  domestic  science  courses  to  do  so. 
The  election  of  work  in  a  department,  while  not  an  absolute  criterion  of 
ability  in  that  field  of  thought,  is  certainly  some  indication  of  it,  so  that 
this  method  of  introducing  domestic  science  would  enable  the  individual 
to  apply  her  special  talent  to  specialization  in  some  phase  of  home  work. 
It  seems  evident  that  such  courses  as  I  have  suggested  would  require 
special  instructors  with  unusual  ability  to  inspire  their  subjects  with  the 
breath  of  life.  They  must  be  contagiously  enthusiastic  and  idealistic, 
and  at  the  same  time  intensely  and  concretely  practical.  It  would  be 
a  shame  for  Smith  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this  line  and  not  make  her  offering 
the  envy  and  pattern  of  all  the  other  colleges. 

After  all,  college  life  is  to  us  an  influence  and  an  inspiration  that  we 
can  never  have  again  or  in  any  other  way.  I  have  just  been  reading 
through  the  courses  of  study,  and  how  delectable  some  of  them  sound! 
What  would  one  not  give  for  another  chance  at  them!  Should  one  give 
up  long  hours  of  this  precious  time  to  laboratory  practice  in  cooking  and 
cleaning  and  sewing?  Heaven  forbid!  "Is  not  the  life  more  than  the 
food?"  College  throws  open  before  us  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
mind,  "the  broad  horizon's  grander  view,"  and  the  other  things  can  be 
added  unto  us  later.  Cooking,  for  instance,  is  much  too  mechanical 
and  elementary  for  college  work.  The  possession  of  a  modern,  scientific 
cook  book  and  the  ability  to  read  English  and  follow  simple,  exact  direc- 
tions constitute  all  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  good  cook,  humorous 
papers,  old-fashioned  housekeepers,  and  cookery  experts  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  It  is  time  enough  to  practice  cooking  when  the  ne- 
cessity arises.  In  short,  if  the  classwork  were  made  as  concrete  as  it 
should  be  to  be  interesting,  I  do  not  see  how  laboratory  work  would  be 
either  necessary  or  desirable  in  any  department,  except  chemistry. 

However  diverse  opinion  may  be  as  to  details,  we  will  all  agree  that 
the  service  which  our  college  renders  to  her  students  should  strive  always 
to  keep  pace  with  ever  changing  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Agnes  Gray  Skinner,  1906. 

Do  not  mind  her,  oh  alumnae,  her  bark  was  ever  worse 
A  CLASSMATE'S  than  her  bite!  She  really  is  "un-musical,"  that  much 
APOLOGY  FOR  is  the  gospel  truth.  Not  only  does  she  fail  to  appreciate 
THE  "UNMUSI-  the  subtle  harmonies  of  a  wooden  band,  but  even  "sure- 
CAL  ALUMNA"  enough"  music  is  lost  upon  her.  Therefore  do  not  be  of- 
fended that  she  did  not  appreciate  your  singing,  it  is 
rather  a  compliment,  and  means  that  it  should  be  classed  with  Grand 
Opera,  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  and  the  like. 
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Were  I  not  an  old  friend  of  the  Lady  from  Chicago,  too  old  a  friend, 
indeed  (dating  far  back  of  college  days),  for  any  danger  of  misunder- 
standing, I  might  not  dare  play  Brutus  to  her  Caesar.  But  feeling  that 
I  can  risk  her  " Et  tu  Brute"  I  obey  the  impulse  of  loyalty  to  both  class 
and  college  which  leads  me  to  refute  her  statements  in  the  name  of  '97. 
I  feel  sure  that  I  represent  the  class  in  saying  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
celebrate  our  next  reunion  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  the  rest  of  us  to  resent  the  visits  from  other  classes,  and  that 
we  did  enjoy  the  serenades.  Indeed  we  were  as  touchingly  and  patheti- 
cally pleased  as  an  old  man  when  a  young  girl  pins  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. We  didn't  sing  in  reply,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not 
know  about  that  singing  stunt,  and  had  no  songs  ready!  But  as  "ghosts" 
— rather  robust  ones  at  that — we  greatly  appreciated  the  attentions  of  the 
living,  and  there  will  be  no  "  Busy  "  or  "Asleep  "  sign  on  our  door  in  1917. 

And — Monday  night!  Believe  me,  oh  younger  alumnae,  it  was  per- 
fect, absolutely  perfect,  and  the  delicious  thrill  of  being  part  of  it  hasn't 
left  me  yet.  Smith  College,  young  and  old,  alumnae  and  undergrad- 
uates, is,  and  ought  to  be,  one  and  indivisible,  now  and  forever,  world 
without  end,  Amen.  Ninety-Seven  is  proud  of  her  own  members,  her 
achievements,  her  past  record,  her  ambitions  for  the  future,  but  most  of  all 
of  her  relation  to  the  dear  Alma  Mater  of  us  all.  And  the  writer  of  that 
shocking  letter  feels  just  the  same  way.     She  is  "unmusical,"  that's  all! 

Genevieve  Knapp  McConnell,  1897. 

Although  I  know  that  this  will  reach  the  office  of  the 

APROPOS  OF      magazine  long  after  the  191 3  commencement  is  past,  I 
SINGING  AT         ,    ,  ....  i^t  rir 

COMMENCE-  UP  my  typewriter  in  the  hope  that  I  may  find  a  lew 

MENT  courageous  spirits  who  may  agree  with  me  so  that  1914 

will  profit.  I  have  felt,  ever  since  my  freshman  June, 
when  I  stayed  (off  campus)  because  I  felt  that  I  had  only  three  com- 
mencements besides  my  own,  and  three  weren't  enough,  clear  up  to  the 
last  June  I  came  back,  that  "the  seniors  don't  have  a  fair  show."  Since 
visiting  other  colleges  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  fact. 

Whenever  I  have  mentioned  this  thought  to  another  alumna,  she  has  re- 
plied: "  But  that  is  the  way  it  always  has  been.  She  gets  her  share  when 
she  comes  back."  But  does  she  always  come  back,  and  isn't  the  gradua- 
ting girl  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  at  her  own  commencement? 

Visiting  parents  and  friends  have  wondered  that  the  class  of  the  girl 
they  were  visiting  was  apparently  of  so  little  consequence  in  the  melee 
of  reuning  classes.  As  one  senior  put  it,  "We're  just  the  reason  for  their 
coming  back." 

I  have  been  told  that  the  girls,  tired  out  by  the  end  of  the  college  year, 
do  not  want  any  more  to  do,  and  that  they  are  glad  to  be  allowed  to  rest. 
I  think  that  expression  as  applied  to  a  commencement  is  a  huge  joke. 
I  have  never  seen  any  senior  yet  who  "rested"  unless  she  snatched  a 
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hurried  nap  from  which  she  was  purposely  not  called  at  the  proper  time 
for  the  next  date. 

Other  colleges  make  the  graduating  class  the  center  around  which  the 
returning  classes  revolve.  The  last  senior  sing  at  Smith  is  on  a  day  too 
far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  exercises  to  give  them  any  benefit  of  the  cere- 
mony as  connected  with  Commencement.  "Handing  over  the  steps"  is 
purely  a  college  ceremony,  and  I  would  not  suggest  bringing  outside  classes 
into  it.  But  surely  Monday  night,  the  seniors  might  group  themselves 
somewhere — on  the  steps  of  College  Hall — and  let  the  reunion  classes 
pass  in  review,  each  singing  one  song  to  the  graduating  class.  Then  if 
the  seniors  finished  up  the  review  with  "Fair  Smith"  there'd  be  some 
dignity  to  the  thing.  I  don't  mean  to  ape  the  parade  of  the  morning. 
This  could  be  made  a  quieter  sort  of  thing,  and  it  would  be  over  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the  most.     The  songs  could  all  be  made  short. 

I  don't  in  the  least  suggest  adding  to  the  work  of  the  seniors,  but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  graduating  class  might  have  a  few  moments 
out  doors,  as  they  have  their  class  day  and  commencement  exercises 
inside,  when  the  older  classes  might  stop  their  own  celebrating  to  do  them 
honor.  Some  of  the  girls  never  can  come  back  to  a  reunion,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  I  vote  for  a  little  more  attention. 

Does  anybody,  perchance,  agree  with  me? 

Sidney  Baldwin,  1910. 

Four  years  ago  my  class  celebrated  its  thirtieth  an- 
FROM  1879  niversary.      No  small  part  of  the  pleasantness  of  the 

occasion  was  the  courtesy  shown  us  by  the  undergradu- 
ates in  the  house  in  which  we  stayed,  the  Dewey  House.  They  acted 
as  if  they  liked  us,  and  on  Tuesday  night  sent  us  flowers,  as  did  others 
of  the  students  and  younger  alumnae. 

The  serenading  and  singing,  as  we  were  sitting  at  table  after  the 
feast,  struck  us  as  complimentary  and  delightful.  When  we  have 
our  thirty-fifth  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  there  is  not  a  similar 
brightening  of  our  not  in  itself  too  gay  assemblage. 

Kate  Morris  Cone,   1879. 
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Vespers — The  speakers  at  Vespers  dur- 
ing the  spring  term  have  been  as  follows: — 
President  Burton;  Reverend  Robert  E. 
Brown  of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Right  Rev- 
erend Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts;  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege; Reverend  Harry  Fosdick  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.;  Edward  Dwight  Eaton,  D.D., 
President  of  Beloit  College;  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bridgeman,  D.D.,  of  Boston;  Professor 
Wood. 

Lectures — The  following  lecturers  have 
visited  college:  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  "The  Quest 
of  Dona  Cecilia,"  under  the  auspices  of 
El  Club  Espagnol;  Frederick  W.  Rane, 
Massachusetts  State  Forester,  on  "Mas- 
sachusetts vs.  European  Forestry "  at  the 
open  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society; 
Professor  John  C.  Rolfe  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  on  "The  Arts  and  Trades 
of  Pompeii",  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Latin. 

Music — The  last  concert  of  the  college 
concert  series  was  given  April  9  by  the 
Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addi- 
tion to  several  most  enjoyable  recitals  by 
members  of  the  music  faculty  and  student 
recitals,  a  piano  recital  was  given  by  Miss 
Cecile  Ayres  and  an  organ  recital  by  James 
Quarles  of  St.  Louis. 

In  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Richard  Wagner, 
a  recital  by  the  members  of  the  music  fac- 
ulty was  given  consisting  of  selections 
from  his  works. 

The  concert  by  the  Smith  College  Or- 
chestra April  16  showed  the  enthusiasm 
and  steady  work  of  the  orchestra  during 
the  year.  A  program  of  original  compo- 
sitions by  the  members  was  given  at  the 
open  meeting  of  the  Clef  Club. 

Athletics— The  officers  of  the  G.  and 
F.  A.  for  the  coming  year  are:  president, 
Dorothy  Dulles,  191 5;  secretary,  Frances 
Hall,  191 6;  treasurer,  Mary  Sedge  wick, 
1916.     Ida  Miller,   1914,  is  manager  for 


the  Allen  Field  Club  House  and  Adele 
Glogau,  1915,  is  assistant  manager. 

On  Field  Day,  May  21,  1913  won  the 
cup  with  a  score  of  45  points.  1913  won 
in  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  cricket,  and 
clock-golf;  19 1 5  won  in  hockey,  archery, 
croquet;  and  1916  won  the  tennis  match. 
The  All-Smith  Hockey  Team  was  an- 
nounced as  follows:  Frances  Morrison, 
Marjorie  McQuiston,  Grace  Martin,  Mar- 
tha McMillen,  1913;  Elizabeth  Roby, 
Helen  Moore,  Anne  vpn  Harten,  Jose- 
phine Murison,  1914;  Margaret  Shaw, 
Edith  Waterman,  1915.  The  winners  of 
the  "S"  sweaters  were  Inez  Tiedeman, 
Esther  Lyman,  1913;  Dorothy  Williams, 
Isabel  Hudnut,  1914. 

Dramatics  —  "Beau  Brummel"  was 
given  by  Division  A,  April  19,  and  Divi- 
sion D  gave  "The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,"  May  21. 

During  the  term,  Alpha  has  given  "The 
Pigeon"  and  "Cousin  Kate";  and  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  "Paolo  and  Francesca",  "The 
Love  of  Derodella  and  Daphilo",  written 
to  Mozart's  Pastoral  by  Elizabeth  Schlos- 
ser,  19 1 3,  and  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth."  At  a  joint  meeting,  "Mice  and 
Men"  was  presented.  La  Societe  Fran- 
chise has  given  "Ce  Monsieur"  and  "L' 
Avocat  Paquelin,"  and  der  Deutsche 
Verein,  "Die  Journalisten." 

The  preliminary  dramatics  committee 
for  1914  is  as  follows:  Elizabeth  Nadgy 
Rost,  chairman;  Esther  Harney,  Eliza- 
beth McMillen,  Dorothy  Spencer,  Helen 
Worstell. 

1 9 14  Elections — 1914  has  "established 
a  precedent"  by  electing  senior  class-offi- 
cers in  the  spring  of  junior  year.  The 
senior  officers  are  as  follows:  president, 
MaryTolman;  vice-president,  Marguerite 
Krusen;  secretary,  Amy  Ellis;  treasurer, 
Elizabeth  Zimmerman.  The  president  of 
the  Council  for  the  coming  year  is  Mar- 
garet Ashley,  19 14,  and  the  other  senior 
members  are  Edith  Bennett  and  Anna 
Coleman. 

Alumnae  -  Student  Rally  —  An  en- 
thusiastic and  inspiring  meeting  took  place 
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in  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  May  10,  when  a  large  number 
of  undergraduates  and  a  representative 
group  of  alumnae  came  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  relationship 
between  the  "elder  and  younger  daughters 
of  Smith."  The  alumnae  speakers  were: 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  1901;  Miss  Bertha 
Conant,  1908,  artistic  dressmaker;  Miss 
Mary  Van  Kleeck,  1904,  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  women's  work  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation;  Miss  Mary  W.  Calkins, 
1885,  professor  of  psychology  at  Welles- 
ley;  Dr.  Clara  Greenough,  1894,  practic- 
ing physician  and  medical  inspector  of 
schools  in  Greenfield;  Miss  Julia  Caverno, 
1887,  head  of  the  Greek  department.  This 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  most  delightful 
informal  gathering  in  the  gymnasium. 

College  Debate — The  editors  regret 
that  lack  of  space  prevents  any  adequate 
report  of  this  most  interesting  event  on 
April  23.  [See  April  Quarterly].  Both 
affirmative  and  negative  sides  were  ably 
presented  and  the  admirable  clearness 
with  which  the  debaters  thought  "on  their 
feet,"  the  discussion  from  the  floor,  and 
the  lively  interest  of  the  audience  pro- 
claim that  there  is  a  demand  for  just  this 
sort  of  intellectual  feast  in  the  college. 

Service  for  Miss  Peck — A  service  in 
memory  of  Miss  Peck  was  held  in  John 
M.  Greene  Hall,  Sunday,  April  13.  Miss 
Jordan,  as  a  colleague  of  Miss  Peck's,  gave 
a  very  fine  characterization  of  her  life. 
President  Burton  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Trustees.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Lyman  and  a  very  beautiful  tribute  from 
John  Burroughs.  The  music  was  given 
by  Professor  Sleeper,  Mr.  Vieh,  Mr.  Olm- 
sted, and  Miss  Dale. 

Faculty  Notes — An  offer  was  received 
by  Professor  Hazen  to  become  the  Head 
of  the  History  Department  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal.  Professor  Hazen  has 
declined  this  call  and  will  remain  at  Smith 
College  as  the  Sydenham  Clark  Parsons 
Professor  of  History.  This  is  the  new  his- 
tory chair  established  last  October  by  a 
gift  of  $60,000  to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund. 
Amherst  College  conferred  on  President 
Burton  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  its  Commencement,  June  25. 


Resignations  and  Appointments 

The  resignations  from  the  faculty  have 
been  as  follows: 

Bertha  Bodine,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Music; 
Anne  Gardner  Pigeon,  A.B.,  Assistant  in 
Zoology;  Alice  Rhodes  Martin,  A.M., 
Demonstrator  in  Astronomy;  Florence 
McKay,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician; 
T.  Elizabeth  Gates,  A.B.,  Assistant  Regis- 
trar; Lucia  Belle  Johnson,  A.B.,  Secretary 
to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommen- 
dations; Mrs.  Esther  T.  Robinson,  Head 
of  the  Chapin  House;  Edward  J.  Canning, 
Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows: 

Annie  Allen,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Elocu- 
tion. A.B.  University  of  California,  1901 ; 
A.M.  1903.  Graduate  of  Curry  School  of 
Expression,  1913. 

Myrtle  Margaret  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant in  German.  A.B.  Smith  College, 
1908;  A.M.  Radcliffe  College,  1910;  Ph.D. 
Smith  College,  1912;  Traveling  Fellow  in 
German  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
Germany,  1912-13. 

Violet  Stocks,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics. A.B.  Smith  College,  1907;  A.M. 
191 1 ;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at 
Science  Hill  School,  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
1907-08;  Fellow  in  Mathematics  at  Smith 
College,  1910-11;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics at  Lowell  High  School,   1911-13. 

Clara  Julia  Lynch,  A.M.,  Assistant  in 
Zoology.  B.L.  Smith  College,  1903;  A.M. 
Columbia  University,  1912;  Reader  in 
Zoology  at  Smith  College,   1909-10. 

Helen  Hartwell  Sewall,  A.B.,  Reader  in 
Music.     A.B.  Smith  College,   1913- 

Catherine  Lines  Chapin,  A.B.,  Demon- 
strator in  Zoology.     A.B.  Smith  College, 

1913. 

Susan    Raymond,    A.B.,    Demonstrator 

in  Astronomy.     A.B.  Smith  College,  1913. 

Mabel  Watson  Kent,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Registrar.     A.B.  Smith  College,  1906. 

Elizabeth  Shand  Allison,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Registrar.     A.B.  Smith  Collge,  1909. 

Margaret  Augusta  Smith,  Secretary  to 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommenda- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Billings,  Head  of  the 
Chapin    House. 

James     Brown 
Grounds. 


Superintendent    of 
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As  Resident  Fellows 
Philosophy     and     Education:     Esther 
Crane,   A.B.   Smith   1910;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Oberlin  College,  1912-1913. 

History:  Elizabeth  Merritt,  A.B.  Gou- 
cher  191 1 ;  Graduate  Student,  Goucher 
College,  191 2-19 13. 

Latin:  Florence  Kellogg  Root,  A.B. 
Smith  1906;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,   1910- 

1913. 

English:  Helen  C.  Rose,  B.L.  Smith 
1898;  Graduate  Student  at  Radcliffe 
College  and  Smith  College. 

As  Traveling  Fellows 

English:  Grace  Lillian  Filer,  A.B. 
Smith  1910;  Assistant  in  English,  Welles- 
ley  College,  1910-1912. 

Zoology':  Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  Ph.B. 
Brown  University  1909;  Assistant  in 
Zoology,  Smith  College,  1909-1913. 

The  Students'  Aid  Fellowship  for  the 
year  191 3-1 914  has  been  awarded  to 
Marion  Cecile  Webster,  A.B.  Smith  1910. 
Teacher  at  the  Burnham  School,  North- 
ampton, 1910-1913.  For  preparation  for 
the  position  of  financial  secretary. 

Miss  Helen  Wright,  1905,  is  to  take  Miss 
Sanderson's  place  as  General  Secretary'  of 
the  S.C.A.C.W. 

Sabbatical  Year 

Ernst  Heinrich  Mensel,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  German  Language  and  Literature, 
absent  Second  Semester. 

Robert  Elisha  Stanley  Olmsted,  A.B., 
Professor  of  Vocal  Music,  absent  First 
Semester. 

Emma  Bates,  B.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music,  absent  both  Semesters. 

ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 

Spring  Term  is  no  time  to  be  limited  by 
a  title  or  to  linger  long  enough  in  one  spot 
to  give  a  camera  a  chance, — excepting 
perhaps  at  Prom — and  so  we  must  just 
wander  on  the  campus  and  off,  up  to  Allen 
Field,  off  to  the  Connecticut  river  on  our 
bacon  bats,  down  to  Paradise,  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  and  try  to  absorb  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  spring  term. 

The  things  that  seemed  so  serious  last 
winter  we  now  look  at  in  a  lighter  vein  and 
just  play  hard  every  minute  before  the 
families  come,  bringing  with  them  those 


few  days  which  alumnae  forget  are  sad, 
but  which  to  the  seniors  seem  very  much 
more  like  the  end  than  the  beginning. 

Even  the  matter  of  the  ten-o'clock  rule 
has  been  so  happily  adjusted  that  the 
heated  discussion  seems  almost  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  Weekly  said,  you  remember 
"  *  *  *  Since  it  is  being  fairly  investi- 
gated, we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  fairly  threshed  out."  And 
so  it  was.  After  many  hours  of  painstak- 
ing discussion  and  consultation  extending 
over  several  months  with  the  Council  and 
Committee  on  Social  Regulations  it  was 
announced  that  "one  light  cut  a  week  and 
two  additional  light  cuts  during  the  month 
at  the  discretion  of  the  student"  were  to 
be  allowed.  The  adjustment  being  made, 
Public  Opinion  was  quick  to  respond: 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  ten  o'clock 
rule  is  a  most  amicable  disposition  of  our 
recently  ruffled  feelings.  Six  light  cuts  a 
month  seem  to  be  a  generous  supply  and 
the  two  optional  ones  a  particularly  happy 
arrangement.  *  *  *  The  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  ten  o'clock  rule  has  a 
deeper  significance  than  the  simple  making 
of  a  compromise  between  students  and 
faculty.  It  shows  three  things.  First,  in 
justice  to  our  faculty  who  have  been  ac- 
cused so  often  of  not  seeing  the  students' 
point  of  view  in  the  late  discussion  of  this 
rule,  let  us  acknowledge  that  when  pre- 
sented in  a  sane  and  earnest  way  to  them 
our  point  of  view  becomes  a  part  of  their 
own.  *  *  *  In  the  second  place  we  must 
acknowledge  the  efficiency  of  our  Council. 
It  was  through  our  appeal  to  them  and 
their  presentation  of  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  committee  that  so  satisfactory 
an  arrangement  was  made.  *  *  *  In  the 
third  place  this  new  concession  to  us  is 
surely  a  very  strong  piece  of  evidence  that 
if  we  feel  strongly  enough  that  we  are 
justified  in  making  a  definite  stand  in  one 
direction,  and,  if  we  make  that  stand  on 
the  basis  not  of  what  we  want,  but  on  the 
basis  of  what  we,  as  students  of  Smith 
College,  need  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  best  work,  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
great  steps  toward  showing  ourselves 
worthy  of  added  responsibility  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college. 

When  one  thinks  of  spring  term  these 
days,  one  thinks  of  the  Allen  Field  by  day 
and  the  Senior  Sings  by  night.  All  the 
college  goes  to  both,  but  the  seniors  were 
really  the  "leading  ladies,"  because  the 
cup  on  Field  Day  went  to  them  too.  The 
sings  were  even   more  spirited  than  usual 
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this  year  and  rain  or  shine  the  back  cam- 
pus was  crowded  as  all  the  songs  of  the 
never-ending  glory  of  the  seniors  rang  out 
with  joyous  abandon  and  yes — sometimes 
with  a  certain  lingering  sadness,  because 
they,  the  seniors,  might  not  always  stand 
and   sing.     Sadness  seems,   however,   not 
to  be  the  dominant  note  in  the  following: 
I've  got  a  Senior  pin  awaiting 
With  my  name  upon  it  too 
I'd  be  very  glad  to  lose  it 
Why  I'd  give  it  to — anyone  that  wanted  it, 
I  didn't  pay  three-fifty  for  it, 

Just  to  keep  it  always  lying  round  upon  the  shelf, 
But  somehow  it  looks  as  though  I'd  have 
To  keep  the  darn  thing  myself. 

But  there  is  a  lingering  note  in  their 
"Fair  Smith"  and  "Alma  Mater"  that 
you  never  hear  when  the  freshmen  sing. 

Speaking  of  the  seniors — we  must  men- 
tion the  May  baskets  they  hung.  They 
marched  across  campus  early  on  May-day 
morning  and  hung  beautiful  baskets  to 
President  Seelye,  Professor  Tyler,  and 
President  Burton. 

Not  very  long  after  this  event  the  jun- 
iors claim  first  place  for  Lo,  Prom!  The 
weather  was  perfect,  therefore  the  Prom 
was  perfect  for  the  garden  party  certainly 
waits  on  the  weather.  Edith  Bennett,  the 
president  of  the  class,  and  Grace  Lee  Mid- 
dleton,  the  head  usher  of  the  Prom,  led  off 
the  dancing  in  the  Students'  Building. 
Lucretia  Thomas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Prom,  and  Dorothy  Spencer,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  class,  led  off  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. Both  buildings  were  beautifully 
decorated  by  greens  thickly  sprinkled  with 
red  roses  and  in  the  Students'  Building 
large  baskets  of  roses  hung  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  large  room.  The  back  campus 
was  most  gay  with  Japanese  lanterns  and 
everyone  had  a  "wonderful  time." 

Thursday  the  juniors  drove  off  in  all 
directions  immediately  after  chapel  for 
"bacon  bats"  or  a  day  of  fun  at  some  of 
the  neighboring  country  clubs  or  an  all- 
day  drive  toward  Stockbridge  or  Lenox. 
They  returned  in  time  to  fill  the  theater 
where  the  Players  presented  "Green  Stock- 
ings" at  the  request  of  the  juniors. 

With  the  growing  fore-handedness  of  the 
college,  it  seems  as  though  the  terms  would 
soon  be  getting  mixed  up.     Besides  set- 


ting all  past  things  in  order,  spring  term 
now  goesahead  and  arranges  for  the  future. 
The  senior  president  for  next  year  is  al- 
ready elected,  besides  many  other  offi- 
cers who  always  were  elected  in  the  fall. 
Someone  in  'Public  Opinion"  wishes  that 
the  play  for  Senior  Dramatics  might  be 
chosen  before  the  summer  vacation,  so 
that  people  might  learn  their  cuts  and  get 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  parts  they  want 
to  try  for.  This  term  also  the  three  under 
classes  have  been  requested  to  make  out 
their  courses  of  study  cards  for  next  year. 
This  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory,  but  as  yet  it  is  only 
an  experiment,  and  is  being  given  a  fair 
trial. 

Our  spring  term  wanderings  take  us 
very  often  down  into  the  Note  Room,  be- 
cause this  really  is  the  place  to  find  out 
what  happens  next.  And,  by  the  way, 
many  people  are  doing  their  wandering  on 
bicycles  this  year.  They  seem  to  be  all 
the  style  and  apparently  the  long  tight 
skirt  adapts  itself  fully  as  well  to  this 
mode  of  locomotion  as  to  any  other.  The 
latest  thing  to  take  place  in  the  Note 
Room  is  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  class 
presidents  and  council  members.  This  is 
in  order  that  the  names  of  the  nominees 
may  go  to  the  office  and  be  already  passed 
on  before  coming  up  in  class-meeting. 

Class  parties,  a  custom  started  last 
year,  have  been  a  regular  thing  this  year. 
Sometimes  they  are  at  the  Students'  Build- 
ing, sometimes  on  the  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  sometimes  at  the  theater, 
where  seats  are  chosen  indiscriminately. 

The  greatest  day  in  all  spring  term  was 
the  Saturday  morning  on  which  President 
Burton  announced  that  the  fund  was  com- 
pleted. The  whole  college  simply  went 
wild;  such  a  demonstration  of  exuberant 
joy  has  never  been  known  before  and  no 
one  who  saw  it  can  ever  doubt  that  the 
heart  of  the  Smith  College  girl  is  full  of 
loyalty. 

And  so  the  days  have  gone.  Final  ex- 
ams proclaim  that  spring  term  is  over  and 
when  we  take  our  next  look  the  campus  is 
once  more  alive  with  many  generations  of 
alumnae  who  all  know  and  remember  the 
joys  of  their  own  "spring  term."     A.W. 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

Alumnae  come  and  alumnae  go,  but  I 
go  on  forever! — or  so  it  seems;  for  lo, 
Tuesday  the  seventeenth  day  of  June  is 
long  since  past,  the  campus  houseshaveun- 
compromisingly  closed  their  eyes  for  their 
three  months'  sleep,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  more  alumnae  of  the  Smith 
clan  than  ever  climbed  off  of  trains  a  week 
ago  have  wearily  and  sadly  departed ;  and 
I  am  left  to  pursue,  and  lay  hold  of  if  I 
may,  the  parti-colored  draperies  of  the 
"Spirit  of  Commencement." 

There  is  a  spirit  of  commencement  of 
course,  else  why  do  we  come  back  always 
and  always  when  the  June  days  call? 
Is  there  a  certain  song  in  the  air  that 
hovers  over  the  campus  and  up  Elm  Street 
and  over  the  happy  river  meadows  where 
the  daisies  blow  and  the  laurel  is  growing 
pink;  and  is  that  song  the  spirit  of  com- 
mencement? Who  can  tell!  We  only 
know  that  we  spent  four  of  the  dearest 
years  of  our  lives  in  this  place  and  that 
even  were  we  to  come  back  when  our 
children's  children  join  the  ranks  of  the 
alumnae,  we  should  still  hear  the  song  and 
feel  the  spirit  and  know  that  we  belonged. 
And  so  the  spirit  of  commencement  is  a 
joyous  thing  and  whether  we  snatch  our 
sleep  at  odd  hours — or  indeed  whether  we 
sleep  at  all; — whether  we  eat  in  the  delight- 
ful pandemonium  of  a  reunion  house  or 
beg  our  bread  from  an  overcrowded 
restaurant  down  town — it  matters  not: 
We  are  here,  and  although  when  we  go 
out  from  our  Alma  Mater  once  more  we 
are  more  weary  in  body  than  it  seems 
possible  to  be  and  live,  we  take  with  us 
a  certain  something  that  we  knew  we 
should  find  but  had  almost  forgotten  we 
needed  in  order  to  keep  our  vision  clear. 

This  year  was  a  very  particular  com- 
mencement of  course,  because  we  have 
acquired  great  wealth  since  last  we  com- 
menced and  so  a  million  dollar  commence- 
ment was  in  order.  The  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  returning  alumnae, — a  full 
hundred  more  than  were  here  last  year — 
came  back  with  an  added  feeling  of  joy 
in  their  hearts  and  an  even  more  embracing 
smile  than  the  alumnae  wore  who  were 
here  last  June.  Last  June  when  the 
fund  totalled  $275,133.23 !    Do  you  remem- 


ber how  the  spectre  of  those  Missing 
Thousands  walked  beside  our  Alumnae 
Parade,  and  brooded  over  the  Rally,  and 
presided  at  our  feasts?  Not  that  we  were 
worried, — no  indeed, — but  we  knew  that  a 
year  was  but  twelve  months  and  after 
we  had  looked  at  President  Burton  as  he 
assured  us  that  Smith  College  must  not 
fail  of  achievement,  we  stood  a  little 
straighter  and  worked  a  little  harder  and 
loved  a  little  deeper,  and  we  are  a  stronger, 
more  loyal  body  of  alumnae  then  we  were 
before  it  all  happened. 

And  still  there  was  no  great  demonstra- 
tion at  this  commencement  time.  The 
fund  was  completed  so  long  ago  that  we 
all  had  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy  before 
ever  we  left  our  homes;  then,  too,  when 
a  great  thing  is  once  accomplished  people 
are  so  tired  that  they  forget  what  a  great 
jubilation  they  had  planned  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle  and  are  just  glad  in  their 
hearts,  and  so  all  through  these  joyous 
commencement  days  there  ran  deep  and 
sure  a  spirit  of  calm  content  and  quiet 
happiness  that  never  left  us  for  a  moment 
but  which  asked  for  little  outward  manifes- 
tation. Everyone  of  us  was  as  proud  of 
the  gift  of  her  class  as  if  it  had  been  the 
entire  million  and  as  for  our  feelings 
towards  President  Burton — well,  we  weren't 
too  tired  to  applaud  him  whenever  the 
fund  was  mentioned. 

In  years  gone  by  when  anyone  of  a  non- 
reuning  class  appeared,  she  was  greeted 
with,  "What  are  you  doing  here  this 
year?"  Now  the  words  run  in  this  wise, 
"How  many  of  you  are  back?"  For  the 
spirit  of  the  college  is  broader  than  it  used 
to  be;  more  and  more  alumnae  are  doing 
work  which  brings  them  back  to  make 
reports  and  talk  over  plans,  and  the 
interest  in  the  various  activities  of  the 
college  is  so  vital  that  people  simply 
can't  wait  for  a  reunion.  And — tell  it 
not  in  Gath — an  "irregular  reuner" 
doesn't  have  to  work  nearly  so  hard  as  a 
"regular"  and  if  she  wants  to  take  time 
off  to  look  at  a  sunset  she  has  some  chance. 

Some  of  us  even  get  here  in  time  to  see 
the  senior  hoop  rolling  on  Wednesday 
and  so  well  trained  are  we  that  even  as 
the  commencement  information  has  been 
hammering  at  our  intelligences  these  past 
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months  so  were  we  hammering  on  Miss 
Snow's  door,  eager  to  register  long  before 
the  appointed  time  on  Friday. 

The  assortment  of  tickets  given  us  this 
year  was  not  quite  so  imposing  as  last 
because  all  being  one  color  instead  of  each 
different  we  felt  as  if  we  were  getting  only 
one  thing  for  nothing  instead  of  many. 
However,  the  Weekly  and  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Alumnae  Association  sat  about 
and  besought  us  for  dollar  bills  with  all 
due  persuasiveness;  and  it  certainly  is 
soul-satisfying  to  pay  everything  at  once 
and  so  acquire  a  light  heart  and  a  light 
purse  simultaneously.     Try  it  next  year. 

No  account  of  commencement  can  be 
at  all  complete  without  mentioning  the 
weather.  And  this  year  the  weather 
deserves  nothing  but  honorable  mention. 
It  didn't  rain  once!  In  fact  the  sun  shone 
so  continuously  that  most  of  the  people 
who  brought  umbrellas  forgot  about  them 
so  utterly  that  they  left  them  behind 
when  things  were  all  over.  And  then  the 
automobiles! — they  should  have  a  whole 
paragraph  to  themselves,  but  they  buzzed 
and  honked  about  much  too  fast  to  be 
confined  in  one.  No  wonder  we  raised  a 
million,  for  most  of  "our  constituency" 
seems  to  tour  about  the  country  in  ma- 
chines, and  one  must  run  for  her  life  across 
Elm  St.  and  the  campus  thoroughfares  as 
if  every  one  were  Broadway. 

Senior  Dramatics — When  1901  pre- 
sented "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  twelve 
years  ago,  we  who  saw  it  thought  that 
surely  nothing  could  ever  be  so  fine  again. 
And  yet  here  comes  1913 — they  were  in 
pinafores  twelve  years  ago — and  presents 
the  inimitable  comedy  with  a  finish  and 
charm  that  delighted  all  beholders.  As 
1 90 1  remarked  in  pithy  rhyme  to  19 1 3, 
"Who  done  it  best  we  do  not  know 
So  neither  can  afford  to  crow." 

1 91 3  "done  it"  beautifully;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  Miss  Ripley,  as  Petruchio, 
was  perhaps  a  bit  lacking  in  a  certain 
masterful  humor  which  we  connect  with 
him  but  his  voice  and  carriage  proclaimed 
him  a  splendid  hero  and  he  rose  to  great 
heights  in  one  or  two  instances.  [It  is 
quite  impossible  to  connect  the  feminine 
pronoun  with  such  a  Petruchio.     Editor's 


Note].  Katharina,  Miss  Bryan,  although 
a  bit  vehement  in  the  opening  scenes  was 
thoroughly  satisfying  as  the  play  moved 
on  and  in  her  last  speech  was  very  fine. 
The  comedy  parts  were  delightfully  done 
and  the  mob  good.  We  used  to  say,  "the 
last  is  the  best  of  all  the  game, "  and  so  it 
was  here.  The  final  scene  was  so  lovely 
in  setting,  costuming,  and  the  witchery 
of  the  music  and  dancing  that  we  lingered 
long  after  the  final  curtain  in  hopes  of  one 
more  look.  The  play  was  exceedingly 
well  managed  and  went  off  with  such 
swiftness  that  the  serenading  on  Saturday 
night  began  long  before  eleven.  That 
serenading !  It  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
times  in  commencement  to  the  seniors 
and  the  Senior  Dramatics  of  19 13  passed 
on  to  the  Drama  Room  in  such  a  blaze  of 
glory  as  shall  warm  the  hearts  of  the 
Tamers  of  the  Shrew  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  Friday  night  performance  Mr. 
Frank  Lyman  gave  a  tribute  to  Miss 
Peck.     He  said  in  part: 

For  twenty  years  the  seniors  have 
presented  their  dramatics  with  uniform 
success.  For  the  first  time,  the  directing 
voice  of  Miss  Peck  is  silent  and  many 
have  felt  that  a  few  words  might  now  be 
fittingly  spoken  as  a  tribute  to  her  work. 
I  thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Senior 
Dramatics  for  honoring  me  with  this 
opportunity  of  rendering  a  willing  service 
and  discharging  a  genuine  obligation. 

Last  winter  there  was  established  at  our 
Academy  here  in  Northampton  a  Stock 
Company  and  the  work  of  that  Company 
has  found  so  much  favor  in  college  and 
town  circles,  that  it  is  right  that  all  should 
know  that  the  real  inspiring  cause  of  the 
enterprise  was  Miss  Ludella  L.  Peck. 

This  work  lay  close  to  her  heart,  and 
no  one  knows  so  well  as  I  do  how  per- 
sistently she  labored  and  how  much 
effort  she  put  forth  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  my  privilege  to  make  known 
to  you  to-night  something  of  her  work  and 
influence  in  this  direction.  She  felt  that 
the  Academy,  owned  as  it  is  by  the  City 
of  Northampton,  ought  to  stand  for  a 
higher  ideal  educationally  and  in  the 
direction  of  Dramatic  Art.  She  sought 
me  out  and  strongly  urged  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  conducting  its  affairs. 

Her  enthusiam  was  the  more  convincing 
because  it  found  such  quiet,  forceful 
expression.  She  recognized  no  obstacle 
as  insurmountable  and  set  herself  the 
task  of  trying  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
Trustees  toward  something  better,  never 
asking  any  return  for  herself.     I  can  give 
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you  no  clearer  conception  of  what  her  inter- 
est was  in  this  experiment  than  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  she  wrote  on  the  8th  of  last 
November,  about  one  month  after  the 
inception    of   the    Northampton   players: 

You  can  fancy  with  what  interest  I  read  of  that 
first  evening  and  of  how  I  have  treasured  up  every 
little  bit  of  news  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
concerning  the  later  doings  of  the  Company.  I 
find  myself  wondering  whether  the  College  is  doing 
its  part  and  whether  the  factory  people  are  coming 
in.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  estimate  the  final 
success,  but  it  ought  to  succeed  and  I  believe  it  will. 

The  surrounding  towns  ought  to  be  giving  quite 
a  little  support  by  this  time;  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
begin  upon  a  canvass  myself.  It  seems  the  irony 
of  fate  that  I  must  be  put  aside  just  at  this  time, 
but  I  have  full  confidence  that  others  will  do  the 
work,  better  perhaps,  than  I  could  have  done  it. 
Even  in  case  of  failure,  an  ideal  will  have  been  set 
before  the  people  that  will  some  time  materialize. 
But  I  believe  that  Northampton  will  ha/e  too  much 
pride  to  let  it  fail  now. 

I  hope  I  have  brought  home  to  you 
something  of  my  own  appreciation  of  Miss 
Peck's  work  and  influence,  along  lines 
with  which  you  are  not  all  so  familiar. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future,  we  may 
attain  to  her  highest  ambitions  in  this 
direction;  that  some  day,  the  Academy 
may  stand  for  something  distinctive  in 
dramatic  work  and  prove  worthy  to  bear 
the  inscription  placed  by  Goethe  on  the 
Opera  House  at  Frankfort: 
"Dem  Wahran,  Scholnen,  Guten" 
"To  the  Truth,  to  the  Light,  and  to  the 

Good." 

Should  such  be  the  result,  the  first 
Municipal  Theatre  in  the  United  States 
will  owe  no  greater  debt  to  any  one  than 
to  Miss  Ludella  L.  Peck. 

Last  Chapel — We  went  early  because 
we  wanted  to  and  not  because  we  were 
afraid  that  there  would  not  be  room  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall.  Crowds  of  under- 
graduates swarmed  about  the  front  doors 
waiting  for  their  "chapel  dates,"  and  we 
observed  hundreds  of  white  panama  hats 
with  black  bands  and  twice  as  many 
hundreds  of  white,  heelless  shoes.  Oh  to 
be  a  hatter  or  a  shoe-man  in  the  town  of 
Northampton!  After  the  exercises  we 
settled  ourselves  for  the  general  review  of 
the  year  by  President  Burton.  He 
pleased  us  very  much  by  welcoming  us  as 
"those  who  have  come  back  home. "  The 
past  year  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  one 
in  every  respect.  We  have  1531  students 
which  constitutes  us  the  largest  college 
for  women  in  the  world  and  on  our  teaching 
staff  are  166  people.  There  have  been 
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several  notable  gifts  to  the  library  and  the 
north  corridor  of  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 
has  been  fitted  out  to  accommodate  the  gift 
of  Japanese  wood-carving  presented  by 
Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  and  that  of 
English  pottery  and  porcelain  given  by 
Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago.  An  oil 
painting  entitled,  "The  Evening  Hour," 
by  Elizabeth  Nourse,  has  been  recently 
presented  by  Mrs.  Lambie  of  Northamp- 
ton. There  are  a  number  of  important 
material  changes  to  be  made  to  the  college 
during  the  summer.  The  approach  to 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  is  to  be  altered; 
the  "old  gym"  is  to  be  discontinued  and 
the  capacity  of  the  "new  gym"  is  to  be 
doubled.  In  the  basement  there  will  be 
98  dressing  rooms,  1000  steel  lockers,  and 
52  showers;  all  plumbing  is  to  be  absolutely 
sanitary  and  every  window  in  every 
dormitory  screened.  At  this  announce- 
ment the  undergraduates  burst  into  a 
storm  of  applause  the  like  of  which  we  had 
not  heard  before.  Are  the  flies  then  so 
deadly  in  this  academic  atmosphere? 
President  Burton  anticipated  our  query 
and  remarked  quietly,  "No,  it  is  not  flies, 
but  June  bugs!"  As  a  further  effort  to 
centralize  the  administration  in  College 
Hall,  next  year  Mr.  C.  N.  Clark,  the 
treasurer,  is  to  have  offices  in  College  Hall 
directly  under  those  of  the  president. 
Then  the  president  spoke  of  the  fund.  He 
said  in  part: 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  beggar  for  that  is  not  what  I  came 
to  do.  When  I  accepted  the  call  to  Smith 
College  one  of  the  things  that  was  stip- 
ulated was  that  I  should  not  be  asked  to 
beg.  Smith  College  never  had  had  a 
debt  and  never  would  have  one.  But  for 
various  reasons  it  seemed  to  me  necessary 
to  have  more  money.  A  year  ago  this 
morning  from  the  very  same  paper  that 
I  have  in  my  hand  now  I  told  you  that 
we  had 

Alumnae $50,000 

Students 10,000 

Friends 140,000 

General  Education  Board 200,000 

A  total  of  about $275,000 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  that  was 
an  inactive  year.  It  was  a  time  of  sowing 
and  this  has  been  the  harvest  year.  Yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter  from  the  General 
Education  Board  saying  that  we  have 
more  than  complied  with  their  requirement 
and  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  upon 
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them  for  their  contribution  to  the  fund. 
In  other  words  we  have  passed  the  goal, 
and  the  million  dollarcampaign  isat  itsend. 
Two  days  ago  the  total  was  $1,030,199.02 
[President  Burton  was  not  allowed  to 
continue  for  a  time.)  The  alumnae  have 
given  $227,813.04  and  thestudents$32,ooo. 
This  does  not  include  the  gifts  that  have 
been  received  the  past  two  days  for  two 
secretaries  cannot  add  up  the  amounts 
rapidly  enough. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  with 
sufficient  earnestness  our  gratitude  to  all 
our  friends  and  to  our  alumnae  whose 
insistent  efforts  have  made  this  result 
possible.  I  take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  the  only  man  sent  out.  Most 
colleges  have  two  or  three  working  at  any 
such  campaign.  We  have  consequently 
reached  this  goal  with  a  minimum  of 
expense.  This  amount  is  not  all  down 
town  in  the  bank.  By  the  first  of  July 
one  third  will  be  ready  to  invest.  I 
believe  that  this  fund  means  much  more 
than  one  million  dollars.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  declarationof  our  educational 
policy  which  says,  "We  propose  to  accept 
more  fully  our  responsibility  to  our  stu- 
dents and  to  our  faculty  by  providing 
better  salaries  for  our  faculty  and  by 
enlarging  the  teaching  staff."  I  believe 
that  this  fund  has  given  us  a  more  common 
interest  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
It  has  taught  us  to  think  in  larger  terms. 
It  has  given  us  a  consciousness  of  the  need 
of  woman's  education,  and  I  hope  we  have 
at  last  dispelled  the  idea  that  Smith  Col- 
lege has  an  abundance  of  resources.  This 
is  only  the  beginning,  only  a  sample  of 
what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future.  I  want 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  so  continuously 
that  it  will  seem  the  normal  state.  Smith 
College  has  greater  needs  than  you  can 
possibly  realize.  We  simply  must  have 
a  Biological  Hall.*  This  could  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  We  also  need  a 
Physics  Hall;  that  would  cost  about 
$75,000.  We  need  a  Hospital.  We  need 
a  central  heating  and  lighting  plant.  We 
need  fifteen  more  dormitories  and  con- 
sequently several  more  acres  on  which  to 
put  them. 

The  thing  which  is  of  supreme  concern 
to  us  is  the  welfare,  life,  and  character  of 
the  students  of  Smith  College,  and  we  are 
doing  all  that  lies  within  our  power  to 
create  that  normal  atmosphere  wherein 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  very  finest 
type  of  American  womanhood  can  be 
developed. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Aid  Society  was  held  in  Seelye 
Hall  directly  after  chapel  and  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

*See  page  215. 


at  two  o'clock  in  Graham  Hall.  These 
meetings  will  be  reported  elsewhere.  At 
about  eleven  the  martial  strains  of  a  band 
burst  over  the  quiet  campus.  Was  it  a 
circus?  No,  my  friends,  it  was  the  class 
of  1903! 

Sunday — There  was  an  Alumnae  Prayer 
Meeting  at  9:15.  Miss  Sanderson,  1904, 
is  president  of  the  alumnae  auxiliary  of 
the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  and  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance  at  this  most  inspiring 
meeting.  The  day  was  a  veritable  "day 
of  rest  and  gladness"  to  alumnae,  com- 
mencement guests,  and  yes — even  to  the 
seniors;  for  the  weather  was  so  perfect 
that  families  were  no  care  and  the  auto- 
mobiles— first  aid  to  the  senior — swept 
them  over  the  hills  and  meadows  under 
the  bluest  of  skies  and  brought  them  home 
for  Baccalaureate  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  And  the  alumnae  went  off  a' 
picnicing  and  loafed  and  invited  their 
souls  in  the  haunts  they  used  to 
love.  Many  of  them  came  back  for 
Baccalaureate  for  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
service  and  we  do  not  willingly  miss  it. 
The  seniors  were  all  in  white  and  the 
procession  was  very  simple  and  dignified. 
They  wore  no  hats.  After  the  anthem  our 
beloved  President  Seelye  rose  and  with 
that  wonderful  voice  that  always  grips 
our  hearts  said,  "Let  us  pray."  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  all  Commencement 
but  President  Seelye's  prayer,  still  would 
we  go  to  our  homes,  satisfied.  President 
Burton's  subject  was  "The  Secret  of 
Achievement"  and  the  text:  Acts  xxvi: 
19,  "Wherefore,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  have 
not  been  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision."  The  charge  to  the  graduating 
class  was  especially  beautiful  and  is 
quoted  in  full: 

And  now,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  I  wish  I  could  burn  these  three 
mighty  words  into  your  very  souls — 
vision,  courage,  perseverance.  They 
have  meant  and  will  mean  for  you  the 
secret  of  achievement.  You  have  had 
here  a  heavenly  vision.  This  place  will 
always  be  identified  by  you  with  mar- 
velous new  insights  into  life.  It  has 
come  about  through  no  single  influence. 
Teachers,  friends,  books,  laboratories,, 
trees,  flowers,  hills,  and  valleys  have  all 
quietly     and     gently     contributed     their 
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part.  This  place  of  daily  worship,  the 
tones  of  this  organ,  these  hymns  which 
we  have  sung  together  have  all  been 
making  for  you  your  vision.  Recall  your 
outlook  upon  life  when  you  entered  col- 
lege. Do  you  seem  now  to  be  the  same 
person?  Your  new  sense  of  values, 
your  deeper  love  of  truth,  your  keener 
appreciation  of  literature,  art,  and  music 
all  tell  of  your  college  vision.  Your 
new  standards  of  duty  and  obligation, 
your  attitude  to  selfish,  isolated  exist- 
ence, your  comprehension  of  the  needs 
of  your  community,  city,  and  nation  all 
declare  that  you  cannot  now  live  unto 
yourself.  Your  college  course,  in  the 
phrase  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has 
"stabbed  your  spirit  broad  awake." 
The  way  has  not  always  been  easy. 
There  have  been  hard  places  in  the  path. 
Sometimes  you  have  doubted  and  fal- 
tered, but  through  all  you  have  perse- 
vered unto  the  end. 

This  has  been  your  own  peculiar 
world.  But  all  the  elements  of  real  life 
have  been  present.  In  the  greater  world 
to  which  you  now  go  these  same  forces 
will  play  about  you  in  bolder  and  sterner 
fashion.  You  go  out  into  a  civilization 
which  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
position  which  it  is  to  accord  to  its  women. 
That  you  are  to  have  a  larger  and  more 
influential  part  in  community  life  than 
your  mothers  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Our  supreme  concern  is  not 
that  these  rights  or  duties  should  be  yours, 
but  that  as  women  you  may  be  prepared 
to  meet  efficiently  whatever  tasks  fall 
upon  you  as  citizens  of  this  democratic 
state.  At  80  years  of  age  Joseph  H.  Choate 
said:  "This  thing  life  has  taught  me.  It  is 
the  women  of  a  country  in  whose  hands 
its  destiny  reposes.  No  cause  that  is  not 
great  enough  to  command  their  devotion 
and  pure  enough  to  deserve  their  sym- 
pathy can  ever  wholly  triumph."  As 
you  go  forth  then  may  you  have  the 
courage  and  the  perseverance  to  obey 
your  heavenly  vision.  Probably  no 
generation  of  women  has  ever  faced 
more  subtle,  complicated  problems  than 
you  will  face.  We  confidently  believe 
that  you  will  be  normal,  wholesome,  "in- 
telligent gentlewomen,"  ready  to  bear 
your  part  in  our  social  order.  That 
you  will  be  loyal  to  the  traditions  and 
standards  of  this  college — your  Alma 
Mater — we  never  question.  May  the 
class  of  19 1 3  be  preeminent  for  the  ser- 
vice which  its  members  render  to  the 
home,  to  society,  and  to  the  world.  The 
secret  of  such  achievement  will  be  found 
only  in  courageous,  persevering  obedi- 
ence to  your  vision. 

We  sang  "The  Son  of  God  goes  forth 
to   war,"  and   then  after  receiving  once 


more  the  blessing  of  President  Seelye, 
we  too  went  out  to  greet  our  "heavenly 
vision. " 

Last  Vespers — was  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  service  was  very  lovely  as  it  always 
is  but  it  is  now  almost  a  "formal  concert" 
instead  of  a  time  of  communion  in  which 
we  had  no  programs  but  simply  listened 
quietly  to  the  organ.  Many  of  us  regret 
the  passing  of  the  "last  Vespers"  we  loved 
although  we  are  most  appreciative  of  the 
beauty  of  the  music  of  the  "  last  Vespers  " 
of  to-day. 

Ivy  Day— the  Day  of  Days.  "There 
is  no  need  of  casting  anxious  glances  at 
the  sky,  oh  ye  seniors,  your  ivy  day  has 
dawned  in  a  glory  of  sunshine  and  blue 
sky. "  That  is  what  we  hope  each  alumna 
said  when  she  delightedly  poked  her  head 
out  of  her  window  on  Monday  morning. 
But  we  suspect  that  in  her  heart  she  was 
rejoicing  first  of  all  because  it  was  such  a 
wonderful  day  for  the  Great  Parade.  At 
any  rate  we  scurried  into  the  white  skirts 
which  we  had  been  carefully  preserving 
for  this  auspicious  occasion;  put  on  our 
regalia,  and  after  gathering  up  all  our 
impedimenta  streamed  out  over  the 
campus  to  the  back  of  Hatfield  House. 
The  place  looked  as  if  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  had  simply  gone  mad  with  excite- 
ment and  intensified  themselves  a  hundred 
fold.  Hail  to  the  day  when  colored  photog- 
raphy shall  walk  abroad  on  the  campus  of 
an  Ivy  Day !  The  line  of  march  was  very 
different  this  year  because  it  was  felt  that 
more  real  singing  could  be  done  if  we  could 
be  massed  in  some  way  before  the  President ; 
and  so  the  procession  formed  back  of  the 
Hatfield,  went  down  observatory  hill 
instead  of  up — for  which  we  give  grateful 
thanks  to  the  committee — wound  over  the 
back  campus  past  Morris,  north  of  the 
gym  and  so  up  to  Lilly  Hall  where  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Burton  were  waiting  to 
review  it.  Long  before  the  great  white 
and  gold  banner  of  Smith  appeared  we 
could  hear  the  singing  of  the  classes — and 
the  strains  of  1903*5  band — as  they  wound 
on  and  on  like  a  great  Bulgarian  ribbon — 
what  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
prevailing  style  should  conform  to  our  color 
scheme! — but    when    it    did    appear    the 
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"man  band"  burst  into  our  new  Alumnae 
Song  written  by  Agnes  Hunt,  1897,  and 
marching  and  counter  marching  in  the 
space  between  Lilly  Hall  and  Seelye  we 
sang  over  and  over  again: 

Raise  we  our  song, 
Hearty  and  strong, 
Here's  to  the  College  we've  loved  for  so  long. 

It  was  tremendously  inspiring.  The 
reuning  classes  were  most  prominent  of 
course  but  the  non-reuners  having  col- 
lected their  natty  costumes  of  former 
glory,  marched  proudly  in  their  places  and 
their  standards  shone  in  the  sun  as  brightly 
as  did  thoseof  the  oldest  reuners.  "Shone" 
did  I  say?  Indeed  yes,  for  the  standards 
this  year  were  gleaming  metal  instead  of 
tawdry  gilt.  1883  was  very  distin- 
guished in  white  with  peacock  feathers 
waving  and  a  magnificent  stuffed  peacock 
at  their  head;  1888,  aesthetic  with  their 
light-blue  scarfs  and  parasols  bearing  the 
words  "Glee  Club,  88";  1893  were  gay 
with  their  bright  yellow  parasols;  and  the 
toys,  household  articles,  and  so  forth  that 
they  carried  served  as  a  moving  picture 
show  of  all  their  walks  in  life;  brilliant 
beyond  words  were  the  red  Gainsborough 
hats  of  1898  and  staffs  topped  with  huge 
red  paper  roses;  1903  cool  and  debonair 
in  their  tourists  garb  led  by  their  green 
cockaded  band;  1908  made  us  rub  our 
eyes  and  look  about  for  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood  for  here  were  dozens  of  Maid 
Marians  in  purple  caps  with  white  feathers 
and  purple  staves;  19 10  neat — but  not 
nearly  so  gaudy  as  two  years  ago — in  white 
hats  with  red  bands,  red  belts,  and  parasols; 
and  19 1 2 — cohorts  of  them  it  seemed — in 
purple  hats  and  jackets  of  Parisian  cut. 
We  refer  you  to  their  reunion  report  for  a 
description  of  their  most  amusing  banners. 
191 1  were  not  reuning  but  there  they 
were  with  their  hobby  horses  and  posters. 
We  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  canvas 
by  the  Students'  Building  and  waited  long 
for  the  seniors.  It  was  hot.  Extraordi- 
narily hot!  1903  selfishly  kept  their  stools 
and  fans  to  themselves.  However,  we  kept 
up  our  spirits  by  singing  to  everyone  in 
sight;  all  of  whom  we  promptly  forgot 
when  President  Seelye  walked  down  the 
line  saluting  us  all  in  the  dear  old  way  and 
we  gave  him  the  tribute  of  our  hearts  in 


joyous  song.  The  Ivy  Procession  was  a 
lovely  thing — seniors,  junior  ushers,  and 
chain — and  we  sang  to  1913  until  the  very 
end.  They  say  that  the  outdoor  ivy 
exercises  were  most  interesting  and  those 
indoors  were  cleverer  than  ever  before. 
We  were  made  envious  by  the  snatches 
we  heard  about  "Alice  at  Smith,"  "The 
Vanishing  Lady,"  and  so  forth,  but  we 
were  not  invited  and  anyway  we  were 
seeing  something  exceedingly  clever  of 
our  own,  namely 

Our  Alumnae  Rally — It  opened  with 
song.  In  fact  it  couldn't  do  otherwise 
because  every  reuning  class  insisted  on 
singing  to  itself  and  so  we  began  with  '83 
and  went  all  through  the  family,  and  then 
'97  got  up  and  told  us  how  superior  they 
were  because  they  own  not  only  the  Dean 
but  also  the  new  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association.  Maybe  they  do,  but  the 
rest  of  us  rejoice  that  their  last  name  is 
"Smith"  as  well  as  ours.  And  then  came 
the  "Million  Dollar  Farce. "  Again  I  regret 
that  you  were  not  there,  because  there  sim- 
ply is  no  space  in  which  to  regale  you  with 
all  the  delectable  songs,and  the  Quarterly 
is  entirely  lacking  in  the  moving  picture 
paraphernalia  which  alone  would  enable 
me  to  present  the  professionals  who  sang 
with  dramatic  fervor  all  about  the  self- 
sacrificing  ways  in  which  they  had  labored 
for  the  $1,000,000.  Why  a  fund  at  all? 
List  to  a  bit  of  the  prologue  delivered  in  a 
deep  bass  voice.     President  Burton  found 

Buildings  falling  to  pieces,  tumbling  brick  by  brick 
Girls  packed  in  like  sardines,  in  fact  they  were 

vulgarly  thick 
The  faculty  were  helpless  and  wan  and  weak,  and 

hunger  gleamed  from  their  eyes 
When  they  spoke  their  words  were  feeble,  nothing 

much  more  than  sighs. 
And  so  the  president  landing  just  two  years  ago 
Decided  he'd  better  those  salaries  so  gruesomely  low. 

Well  the  alumnae  agreed  and  the  farce 
told  us  just  what  happened.  There  was 
an  Actorine  in  costume — I  repeat,  in 
costume!  So  harrowing  was  her  tale  of 
histrionic  effort  we  almost  wept  and  to 
think 

Twas  not  for  love  of  notoriety  I  do  it 
Were  that  the  only  motive  I  would  soon  eschew  it 
My  box  receipts  go  to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund 
They  all  go  to  the  Million  Doll  ir  Fund. 

With  which  announcement  she  scattered 
silver  dollars  into  the  open  mouth  of  a  bag 
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prostrate  on  the  floor  and  gaping  to  receive 
contributions.  Then  there  was  the  poor 
child  in  antediluvian  garments  who  begged 

Now  pray,  don't  mock,  I  know  ray  clothes  are  queer 

My  dad,  kind  man 

Gives  monthly  an 

Allowance  for  my  dressing 

But  none  I've  spent 

For  all  I've  sent 

To  college  with  my  blessing. 

There  was  the  Chauffeur  and  the  Rat- 
Catcher — gruesome  thought — ,  and  the 
Barber  and  the  Dancing-Teacher  (who  did 
some  most  attractive  one-stepping  with  a 
gentlemanly  attired  partner — name  un- 
known). There  was  the  Name-Suggestor 
and  even  the  undergraduate  with  her 
frantic  tearing  to  and  fro  for 

E.-ery  instant  that's  not  been 
Used  in  lesson  learning 
Hurry  bustle,  hurry  bustle 
We've  been  money  earning. 

And  at  last  came  President  Burton 
himself,  weary  and  worn  having  "scarce 
slept  a  wink"  for  two  years.  After  har- 
rowing our  feelings  to  concert  pitch  he 
suddenly  made  a  swoop  for  that  prostrate 
Fund  and  lo;  she  starts,  she  moves — one 
more  effort — she  is  raised!  As  a  grande 
finale  there  was  a  triumphal  chorus  and 
dance  in  which  the  Million  Dollar  Fund 
pirouetted  in  such  reckless  fashion  that 
we  feared  her  head  was  hopelessly  turned 
as  were  all  ours  who  were  present  at  her 
raising.  The  applause  was  tremendous; 
the  reuning  classes  jubilant  because  genii 
(which  the  Dean  says  is  plural  for  genius) 
from  their  midst  had  done  themselves  so 
proud,  and  especially  1903 — for  was  not  the 
author  and  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Parade 
and  Rally  a  tourist  of  the  first  water,  Marion 
Evans  Stanwood.     And  so  we  Rallied. 

Monday  afternoon  so  very  many  things 
happened  that  one  had  to  make  out  a  list 
or  she  got  hopelessly  confused. 

The  Class  Secretaries  Association  had 
an  annual  meeting.  The  officers  were 
reelected:  Mary  Allison,  1902,  president, 
and  Elisabeth  Thacher,  1898,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  alumnae  played  a 
game  of  basket  ball  with  the  All-Smith 
team  and — note  well,  all  ye  who  believe 
that  age  is  creeping  on — the  alumnae  won 
by  a  good  margin.  By  the  way,  the  walls 
of  the  gym  have  been  painted  white.     A 


large  part  of  the  afternoon  was  consumed 
in  drinking  lemonade  and  eating  ices  at 
society  reunions  and  the  delightfully  in- 
formal reception  given  by  Mrs.  Burton  to 
the  alumnae.  We  were  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  her. 

The  Closing  Recital  of  the  College 
Orchestra  was  held  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  at  three  o'clock.  Those  of  us  who  had 
heard  the  orchestra  before  knew  well  that 
the  concert  would  be  a  very  great  treat. 
Those  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  this  organization 
which  we  regard  in  many  ways  as  the 
most  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
college  in  the  past  ten  years. 

While  we  had  flitted  from  one  excitement 
to  another  all  the  day  long  the  genius  of 
ivy  night — Mr.  King — had  been  having 
his  troubles.  Under  his  generalship  thirty 
men  had  stretched  over  a  mile  of  wire  and 
hung  2700  candles;  and  1700  of  those 
candles  simply  lay  down  and  died  of  sun- 
stroke! Think  of  it!  But  the  valiant 
Mr.  King  replaced  every  one  and  all 
unmindful  of  the  tragedy  we  fared  forth 
with  our  precious  campus  ticket — an  Open 
Sesame  indeed — and  entered  the  gates 
of  fairyland.  Never  was  such  an  evening 
before.  We  say  it  every  time  and  each 
time  it  is  true.  The  Glee  Club  was  sing- 
ing down  on  the  Students'  Building  steps, 
and  the  campus  was  gay  with  commence- 
ment guests.  The  sun  was  going  down 
over  Paradise  in  a  sky  all  softly  pink  and 
for  just  a  little  time  there  was  the  pleas- 
antest  feeling  of  peace  and  rest  before  it 
drew  dark  and  the  revels  of  ivy  night 
began.  We  weren't  asked  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Reception  this  year  but  Chapin 
House  and  its  terraces  looked  very  gala  as 
we  viewed  them  from  afar.  The  spirit  of 
song  was  abroad.  Every  reuning  class 
rejoiced  in  its  own  way  that  it  was  the 
finest  class  that  ever  came  to  Smith;  '83 
as  befitted  their  age  and  dignity,  stayed 
under  their  elm  and  received  the  homage 
of  their  younger  sisters,  graciously  return- 
ing tuneful  greeting;  1903  was  everywhere 
at  once  with  its  green  fire  and  glorious 
band,  and  it  noticed  that  the  campus  was 
not  nearly  so  free  of  uninvited  guests  as 
it  was  last  year,  small  boys  and  youths 
followed  in  their  train;  1910  "gave  a  show" 
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on  the  Students'  Building  steps — lighted 
with  lurid  flame — and  the  junior  ushers 
and  seniors  and  non-reuners  marched  and 
sang  and  sang  and  marched.  At  ten  there 
was  a  rush  for  the  Chapin  and  1913 
escorted  President  Burton  home  and  all 
the  alumnae  went  too  and  serenaded 
him  most  royally.  And  then  some  people 
went  home,  but  we  suspect  that  as  the 
moon  looked  down  on  the  campus  from 
time  to  time  she  might  have  seen — well, 
perhaps  not — the  college  is  going  to  bed 
earlier  these  commencement  nights  than 
it  did  "in  our  day." 

Commencement  Day — Still  pleasant, 
was  there  ever  such  a  marvel!  At  the 
Commencement  exercises  the  B.A.  degree 
was  conferred  on  the  376  members  of  the 
class  of  1913,  and  M.A.  on  five  candidates: 
Alice  Ward  well  Baker,  A.B.  Smith  19 10; 
Lucy  Eloise  Lord  Barrangon,  A.B.  Smith 
1900;  Ruth  Swan  Clark,  A.B.  Smith  1909; 
Susan  Miller  Rambo,  A.B.  Smith  1905; 
Louise  Agatha  Wilson,  A.B.  Winthrop 
1905.  The  seniors  marched  up  six  steps 
onto  the  platform  to  receive  their  diplomas 
and  while  the  ceremony  was  very  dignified 
the  time  consumed  was  great.  President 
James  M.  Taylor  of  Vassar  College  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  then  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  our  well 
beloved  President  Emeritus.  It  was  a 
very  great  surprise  and  joy  to  us  all. 
Well  might  the  institution  which  had 
chosen  him  as  its  first  president  forty  years 
ago  that  very  day  confer  upon  him  the 
highest  honor  in  its  power.  The  com- 
mencement address  was  particularly  fine 
and  is  quoted  elsewhere. 

And  then  came  our  Collation — A 
luncheon  for  1500  people  is  a  large  con- 
tract for  our  Alma  Mater  to  fill  and  it 
costs  her  something  over  $700.  We  hope 
those  figures  won't  startle  her  as  they  did 
us  when  we  learned  them  because  where 
else  should  we  find  so  many  of  our 
faculty  friends  and  where  else  greet  so 
many  generations  of  alumnae — all  with 
names  pinned  on  this  year — and  besides, 
think  of  the  chicken  and  lobster  salad. 

You  will  have  to  turn  back  to  page  208 
for  the  Alumnae  Assembly  because  it  is 
such  a  delightful  part  of  commencement 


that  we  hate  to  believe  that  it  is  really  al- 
most the  end  of  things.  And  it  really  is  for 
Tuesday  night  the  curtain  rings  up  on  the 
last  act.  All  the  reuning  classes  '  reuned  " 
about  their  festal  boards.  The  church 
parlors  opened  their  hospitable  doors  this 
year  and  it  was  well — for  church  ladies 
certainly  do  know  how  to  cook.  The 
non-reuners  wandered  about  from  door  to 
door  craving  admittance.  They  were 
welcomed  most  heartily  for  the  Golden 
Rule  is  a  good  rule  for  the  reunioner  and 
next  year — !  The  redoubtable  class  of  190 1 
reunes  every  year  and  sells  postals  too  and 
it  agrees  with  them  all  and  we  think  191 1 
is  following  in  their  footsteps.  The  classes 
visited  by  President  Burton  rejoiced,  and 
those  on  whom  President  Seelye  also 
called  felt  that  their  cup  of  joy  was  full. 
But  Wednesday  morning  came  and  still 
the  sun  shone.  There  was  no  need  for 
him  to  make  the  effort  for  nobody  noticed. 
The  thirty-fifth  commencement  of  Smith 
College  was  over;  and  suitcase-laden 
alumnae  trailed  off  to  their  trains  weary  in 
body  but  joyous  at  heart  because  they  had 
found  something  that  abides,  something 
that  1913  in  its  last  class  meeting  as  yet 
knew  not — they  had  found  the  "spirit 
of  commencement." 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  certain  alumnae 
who  are  anxious  to  have  everyone  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Quarterly  we  are 
sending  this  issue  to  every  member  of  the 
reuning  classes.  We  hope  that  anyone 
not  already  a  subscriber  will  be  interested 
to  fill  out  the  subscription  blank  on  the  next 
to  last  page  of  the  advertisements. 

1883'S  REUNION 

When  The  Peacock  Paraded! 

Exactly  thirty  of  us,  no  more  no  less, 
were  back  for  our  thirtieth  anniversary, 
not  counting  the  peacock  our  most  con- 
spicuous member;  all  of  us  rejoicing  in 
the  perfect  weather  and  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  ranks  were  still  un- 
broken, that  the  million  dollar  fund — to 
which  each  individual  member  of  '83  had 
contributed — was  completed,  and  that  so 
many  of  us  could  be  present  at  the  grad- 
uation of  our  own  dear  daughter,  Hart 
Lester  Harris. 
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When,  on  arrival,  we  went  to  our  head- 
quarters, there  to  greet  us  stood  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  peacock,  the  contribu- 
tion and  happy  inspiration  of  Henrietta 
Harris.  Here  we  also  found  small  pea- 
cock booklets,  the  gift  of  our  class  presi- 
dent, containing  items  of  interest  to  the 
the  class,  college  songs,  and  a  program  of 
commencement  week  specially  arranged 
for  '83's  benefit.  In  addition  to  the  book- 
lets there  were  provided  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  small  white  duck  handbags 
in  fashion's  latest  design,  decorated  with  a 
peacock  feather  and  the  figures  '83  in  our 
class  color — peacock  blue. 

All  of  us  who  roomed  on  the  campus 
were  at  the  Hubbard  House  where  the 
cordial  welcome  of  the  house  matron  added 
distinctly  to  our  pleasure;  and  most  of  us 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tickets  for 
Senior  Dramatics  Friday  evening  when  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  charmingly  given. 

On  Saturday  morning  as  this  particular 
member  of  the  class  walked  up  the  steps 
of  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall  for  the  last 
chapel  exercises  of  the  year,  and  heard  on 
all  sides  the  greetings:  "How  glad  I  am 
to  see  you." — "How  good  it  is  to  be 
back." — "Isn't  Smith  the  dearest  college 
ever?"  and  the  like,  she  realized  afresh 
what  a  precious  privilege  it  was  to  have  a 
share  in  these  associations  and  to  be  one 
of  those  again  here  to  greet  her  beloved 
Alma  Mater  and  her  dear  sisters  by  that 
"Mother  great  and  true." 

On  Monday  came  the  alumnae  proces- 
sion when  the  peacock  "stuffed  with  pride" 
led  our  division  and  twenty-five  of  us 
with  our  banner  and  decorations  of  pea- 
cock parasols,  peacock  bags,  and  peacock 
feathers  made  what  we  thought  a  pretty 
fine    showing. 

On  Monday  evening,  when  the  grounds 
were  illuminated  and  the  undergraduates 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  general  rollicking 
good  time,  we  sat  with  becoming  dignity 
in  comfortable  chairs — provided  by  the 
thoughtful  care  of  our  class  president — 
under  our  class  elm,  near  the  steps  of  the 
Students'  Building  where  we  could  hear 
the  Glee  Club  songs  and  see  the  amusing 
parody,  "The  Tasting  of  the  Stew,"  and 
receive  the  calls  and  serenades  of  our 
younger  sisters. 


The  class  supper  Tuesday  evening, 
when  thirty  including  our  honorary  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Harris  and  Miss  Smythe,  sat 
down  to  table  and  later  six  daughters  and 
two  sons  joined  us,  was  perhaps  the  most 
enjoyable  occasion  of  all  and  formed  a 
fitting  close  to  the  reunion.  President 
Seelye  came  in  for  a  few  moments  to  greet 
us  as  "dearly  beloved";  President  Burton 
also  came  and  spoke  a  few  words;  while 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Tyler  gave  us  half  an 
hour  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
make  the  motion  that  Professor  Tyler  be 
associated  with  the  class  as  our  "hypothe- 
tical relative."  During  the  evening  toasts 
were  given;  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
rendered;  our  two  favorite  singers,  Mar- 
garet and  Salome,  being  back  this  year; 
telegrams  read  from  absent  members  both 
regular  and  honorary;  a  poem  read  from 
our  Maine  member;  serenades,  flowers,  and 
greetings  received  from  other  classes; 
while  '98  sent  as  representative,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  who  recited  a 
poem  of  her  own  composition  in  our  honor; 
and  '93,  our  particular  chums,  not  only 
serenaded  us  but  made  us  a  friendly  call 
besides. 

We  learned  a  number  of  things  of  great 
interest  to  us  all  in  those  five  perfect  days 
together  and  without  making  any  attempt 
to  classify  them,  I  have  jotted  them  down. 
President  Seelye  delivered  the  honorary 
chancellor's  address  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  the  54th  anniversary  of  his 
graduation  from  that  place.  Eighty- 
three's  share  in  the  $1,000,000  fund  was 
over  $6,600.  Part  of  this  was  given  by 
three  friends  of  '83  whom  the  class  at  a 
special  meeting  voted  in  as  honorary 
members  in  grateful  recognition  of  their 
constant  and  beneficent  interest  in  the 
class  and  college.  They  were  Mrs.  Frink 
(Emma  Bates'  aunt)  Mrs.  Osgood  (Mar- 
garet's mother)  and  Miss  Smythe  (Polly 
Mather's  friend).  It  was  not  until  Com- 
mencement Day  that  the  last  and  only 
member  of  '83  who  had  not  been  heard 
from  sent  a  telegram  stating  her  contri- 
bution, so  that  it  could  be  and  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Burton  that  100 
per  cent,  of  '83  had  given  to  the  fund. 

Five  of  '83's  daughters  were  in  the  col- 
lege this  year,  Hart  Lester  Harris  being 
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the  president  of  the  Granddaughters' 
Society. 

The  song  "Says  the  Peacock"  which  at 
once  became  extremely  popular  and  will 
later  be  printed  and  distributed,  was  com- 
posed, both  words  and  music,  by  our  class 
poet,  Polly  Mather,  who  was  present 
throughout  the  reunion. 

The  class  sent  flowers  with  greetings  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Seelye;  to  our  sweet 
girl  graduate,  Hart  Lester;  and  to  the 
classes  '93,  '03,  and  '13. 

The  class  pictures,  all  of  which  contain 
the  peacock,  were  very  good  and  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  to  Miss  McClellan, 
the  photographer. 

Besides  the  list  on  page  254,  there  were 
present,  Honorary  members,  Mr.  Harris, 
Miss  Smythe;  Daughters,  graduate — Rita 
Harris.  In  college — Hart  Lester  Harris, 
'13,  Harriet  Hitchcock,  Rachel  Mitchell, 
Elizabeth  Spahr,  and  Helen  Whitman; 
Sons,  Amherst  undergraduates,  Conrad 
and  Lowell  Shumway.  S.  E.  D. 

1888'S  TWENTY-FIFTH 

We're  the  '88  Alumnae,  come  from  every  state  and 
clime, 

From  Maine  to  California  and  across  the  foaming 
brine, 

To  gather  on  the  campus  green  at  this  Commence- 
ment time, 

For  we're  the  greatest  class  since  1870. 

Our  reunion  began  very  informally  at 
the  Thursday  night  Dramatics,  when  four 
of  us  were  present  and  wondered  at  the 
fine  production  of  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  We  gathered  strength  during  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  until  by  Sunday  night 
we  occupied  the  seventeen  places  that  the 
college  had  reserved  for  us,  and  several 
were  out  in  town. 

For  Baccalaureate  we  had  a  good  rep- 
resentation and  were  delighted  to  hear  for 
the  first  time  at  this  Commencement  the 
voice  of  our  beloved  President  Seelye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John  who  are  living  for 
the  summer  in  Dr.  Gardner's  house  on 
Round  Hill  invited  us  all  to  their  home  for 
supper  between  Baccalaureate  and  Organ 
Vespers.  Here  was  another  opportunity 
for  us  to  see  each  other  and  talk  over  the 
past  and  present.  The  cordiality  of 
Martha  and  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  pleasure 


of  seeing  Miss  Lyman  again  made  this  a 
very  delightful  part  of  the  reunion. 

The  Alumnae  Parade  we  had  prepared 
for  by  draping  blue  chiffon  scarfs  over  our 
white  dresses,  and  by  carrying  white  par- 
asols with  "Glee  Club,  1888-19 13"  painted 
on  them.  After  we  had  formed  in  line  to 
receive  the  Ivy  procession,  President  Seelye 
came  down  the  line  greeting  the  alumnae. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  given  up  to  dif- 
ferent reunions.  Some  of  us  always  go  to 
the  Colloquium  and  have  a  talk  with  Pro- 
fessor Stoddard  and  Miss  Cook,  and  other 
nice  people  who  are  there.  For  me  on  this 
occasion  the  "other  nice  people"  were 
Miss  Cushing  and  Jane.  In  the  afternoon 
those  who  went  to  the  granddaughters' 
tea  in  the  Dewey  and  to  Mrs.  Burton's  in- 
formal but  delightful  reception  thought 
they  had  made  a  good  choice  from  the 
number  of  reunions. 

The  beauty  of  the  campus,  illuminated 
with  Japanese  lanterns,  on  Monday  even- 
ing is  beyond  anything  that  we  ever  knew 
in  our  day,  but  the  Glee  Club  concert  is 
the  outcome  of  a  modest  little  concert 
started  by  our  class.  After  we  had  watched 
the  antics  of  fascinating  groups,  we  sat  on 
the  Dewey  house  piazza  and  received  sere- 
nades from  various  classes  and  from  the 
Glee  Club  itself,  and  responded  as  well  as 
we  could  under  the  direction  of  Lilian  who 
seemed  to  have  come  from  California  at 
the  last  moment  just  to  teach  us  her  song 
and  to  help  us  out  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  sing. 

The  special  delight  of  Commencement 
morning  was  that  we  were  present  when 
President  Seelye  was  honored  by  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  recognition  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  election  as 
President  of  Smith  College.  The  class 
graduated,  376,  was  almost  as  large  as  the 
whole  number  of  students  when  we  left 
college. 

After  the  collation  we  gathered  in  John 
M.  Greene  Hall  to  hear  the  announce- 
ments from  the  trustees,  and  to  hear  from 
President  Burton  how  the  million  dollars 
had  been  raised.  Addresses  were  made  by 
representatives  from  '93  and  '88,  Grace 
Churchyard  Simons  speaking  on  Women's 
Duties  as  Citizens. 

Our  class  supper  was  held  at  Plymouth 
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Inn  at  seven  and  was  attended  by  46,  of 
whom  5  were  husbands  and  8  our  children, 
and  5  were  non-graduates.  We  were  es- 
pecially glad  to  welcome  at  this  time  some 
of  the  non-graduates  whom  we  had  not 
seen  since  college  days.  Added  to  our  28 
graduates  should  be  Adelaide  Brown,  Ma- 
belle  Chase,  and  Annie  Kellogg  Howe  who 
were  obliged  to  leave  in  the  afternoon. 
Mary  Cobb  marched  with  us  in  the  Parade 
making  in  all  38  members  of  '88  who  were 
present  at  some  time  during  commence- 
ment. 

Our  supper  was  presided  over  by  Beth 
McCollester,  in  the  absence  of  our  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  and  in  her  in- 
formal and  witty  manner  she  kept  the 
ball  rolling.  Grace  Simons  spoke  on  the 
work  of  suffrage  from  her  own  experience, 
Marion  Dwight  spoke  very  wittily  of  her 
work  among  Italians  in  Boston,  Anna 
Carter  Adams  told  of  her  life  in  Beirut, 
Syria,  Mary  DeVol  Wilcox  spoke  of  the 
changes  on  the  campus,  Lilian  Jones 
Backer  responded  for  the  non-graduates, 
Parker  McCollester  for  '88's  children,  and 
Mr.  Stone  for  the  husbands,  and  two  other 
husbands  spoke  informally. 

Thus  ended  the  reunion  that  in  some 
respects  was  the  most  successful  that  we 
ever  had.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  college  welcomed  us  so 
warmly  and  showed  so  fine  a  spirit  of  in- 
terest in  giving  us  the  Dewey  for  head- 
quarters where  the  charming  hospitality  of 
Miss  Kingsley  made  us  so  much  at  home, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
friends  were  together  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  a  long  time.  The  success 
of  the  reunion  depended  not  only  upon  the 
members  who  had  taken  pains  to  come 
from  Syria,  California,  and  the  middle 
West,  but  also  upon  those  who  had  left 
their  work  in  the  nearest  towns  to  show 
their  loyalty  to  '88.  E.  L.  W. 

1893— OUR  TWENTIETH 

Fifty-one  members  of  the  class  of  '93 
registered  for  their  twentieth  reunion, 
forty-two  marched  in  the  Alumnae  Parade, 
and  forty-five  sat  down  to  class  supper. 
In  addition  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
with  us  the  "class  baby,"  Margaret  Old- 
ham, daughter  of  Harriet  Holden  Oldham. 


There  were  four  perfect  days,  beginning 
with  "Last  Chapel"  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  ending  with  class  supper  on  Tues- 
day evening.  It  was  good  to  go  to  chapel 
again,  and  sing  "Hark,  Hark,  my  Soul," 
which  sounded  even  more  inspiring  in  the 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  than  it  used  to  in  the 
old  auditorium. 

On  Saturday  evening  at  an  informal 
gathering,  we  began  to  get  acquainted 
again.  It  was  called  an  "Experience 
Meeting"  by  Harriet  Holden  Oldham,  and 
she  had  collected  an  interesting  amount  of 
material  which  showed  what  '93  was  do- 
ing and  thinking.  She  read  statistics 
showing  that  twenty-five  were  in  favor  of 
suffrage  and  twenty-six  against  it,  while 
sixteen  seemed  resigned  to  it.  We  noted 
with  pride  that  there  were  two  doctors  of 
medicine  in  our  ranks,  three  doctors  of 
philosophy,  nine  with  master's  degrees, 
two  kindergartners  and  one  graduate  of  a 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Statistics  as  to  the 
children  of  the  class  were  not  complete, 
but  the  names  of  64  had  been  sent  in. 
Letters  were  read  from  absent  members, 
and  the  evening  ended  with  singing  class 
songs,  written  for  the  reunion  by  Susan 
Knox  and  Roberta  Watterson  Diebitsch. 

On  Sunday  most  of  the  class  went  to 
alumnae  prayer  meeting  in  the  morning, 
to  Baccalaureate  in  the  afternoon,  and  to 
a  delightful  tea  in  Holyoke,  given  for  the 
class  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Warner  Metcalfe. 
A  trolley  car  was  chartered  to  take  us 
there  and  back,  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  our- 
selves immensely. 

One's  pen  halts  when  it  comes  to  de- 
scribing the  alumnae  doings  on  Monday — 
gayer  doings  than  '93  ever  took  part  in 
before,  but  which  were  entered  into  with 
great  zest.  Our  yellow  sunshades  were 
brought  out,  our  yellow  paper  daffodils 
pinned  on,  our  hobby  horses  hung  by  their 
bridles  somehow,  our  vocational  imple- 
ments such  as  slates,  frying  pans,  brooms, 
or  thermometers  were  grasped  firmly  in 
one  hand,  our  printed  songs  in  two  fingers 
of  the  other  hand,  and  we  were  off  behind 
the  band  to  pay  our  respects  to  President 
Burton,  as  he  reviewed  the  parade.  After- 
wards we  lined  up  with  the  other  alumnae 
to  form  an  aisle  for  the  graduating  class  to 
walk  through  on  the  way  to  Ivy  exercises. 
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We  sang  our  songs  to  them,  and  to  whom- 
ever would  listen.  We  sang  our  songs  all 
through,  and  then  artlessly  asked  our  au- 
ditors if  they  would  like  us  to  sing  some 
more.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  we  met 
with  universal  politeness  and  appreciation. 
Monday  afternoon  we  held  a  class  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  read- 
ing of  reports.  A  nominating  committee 
was  appointed,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion it  was  voted  to  hold  an  election  in  the 
fall  by  sending  out  ballots  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

The  concert  by  the  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  on  the  steps  of  the  Students'  Build- 
ing began  the  evening's  festivities.  After- 
wards, holding  our  yellow  paper  lanterns 
somewhat  fearfully,  we  pervaded  the  cam- 
pus, singing  to  the  other  classes,  and  win- 
ning much  applause  with  our  song,  "Fair, 
Fat,  and  Forty," 

(Tune:    Chunk-a-cha-Lunk) 

We  admit  that  we  are  forty 

For  'twas  eighteen  ninety-three 

When  we  left  these  halls  of  knowledge 

And  went  out  the  world  to  see 

Chorus:  Chunk-a-cha-Lunk     .     .     . 

We  went  out  in  ninety-three, 

When  we  look  into  our  mirrors 

We  can  say  we're  passing  fair 

Even  though  a  few  stray  wrinkles 

Mark  each  happy  face  with  care 
(Chorus) 

But  don't  tell  us  that  we're  portly 

Do  not  tell  us  we  are  fat  I 

We  confess  to  both  the  others 

But  we  cannot  quite  stand  that. 
(Chorus) 

Please  don't  tell  us  we  are  fat! 

The  scene  was  hilarious  and  pretty,  and 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  we  remem- 
bered that  we  were  the  mothers  of  64  (or 
more)  and  abandoned  the  lamp-lit  campus. 
-  On  Tuesday  we  marched  with  the  rest 
of  the  alumnae  to  the  John  M.  Greene 
Hall,  for  Commencement.  We  greatly  en- 
joyed the  oration  of  President  King,  and 
wished  that  all  the  members  of  the  class 
could  .be  there  to  hear  it. 

"Collation"  claimed  us  next,  and  having 
claimed  as  much  in  return  as  we  could  get, 
we  adjourned  for  further  refreshment  and 
amusement  in  various  quarters  until  class 
supper  at  half  past  six.  This  was  held  in 
the  Parish  House  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  served  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Agnes. 
Besides  the  forty-five  of  us,  there  were  the 


class  baby,  the  "second  class  baby"  (a 
daughter  of  Anne  McConway  McEldow- 
ney),  and  the  little  daughter  of  Florence 
Jeffrey  Carlile.  Susan  Knox,  president  of 
the  class,  presided,  and  she  got  the  fun 
under  way  at  once  with  the  reading  of 
ancient  history,  most  of  it  from  the  mem- 
orabilia book  of  Anne  Morris  Stevens.  We 
heard  again  about  a  glee  club  concert  in 
New  York  in  1892,  and  which  seemed 
vastly  to  entertain  the  New  York  Sun  re- 
porter who  wrote  it  up.  A  newspaper  ac- 
count of  our  famous  snow-ball  fight  was 
also  read.  In  place  of  Blanche  Leggett's 
original  prophecy,  she  obligingly  wrote  an- 
other one,  which  was  read  by  May  Har- 
wood.  Charlotte  Norris  gave  her  original 
toast  to  "The  Bells,"  and  an  account  of 
our  own  Commencement,  including  the 
lamented  performance  of  "Athalie,"  was 
read  by  Martha  Adams  Stebbins.  We  fin- 
ished these  souvenirs  of  the  past  by  listen- 
ing again  to  Florence  Corliss  Lamont's 
Ivy  Oration,  which  was  read  by  Grace 
Love  Baker,  and  which  still  appealed  to 
us  in  spite  of  twenty  sobering  years.  Let- 
ters and  telegrams  were  next  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  crowning  pleasure  of  the 
evening  was  a  visit  from  President  Seelye. 
We  were  greatly  touched  by  his  little 
speech,  and  by  the  charming  way  in  which 
he  spoke  to  the  three  class  babies  present. 
We  also  received  visits  from  1901  and 
191 1,  who  sang  to  us,  and  were  sung  to  in 
return.  Florence  Jackson  had  arranged 
a  few  "scenes  from  real  life"  for  our  fur- 
ther entertainment,  and  after  that  the  re- 
union ended  gloriously  with  a  serenading 
tour  of  the  campus. 

The  whole-souled  cordiality  of  our  presi- 
dent, Susan  Knox,  helped  to  draw  us  to- 
gether, and  the  painstaking  arrangements 
of  our  secretary,  Harriet  Holden  Oldham, 
both  for  our  amusement  and  comfort,  put 
us  forever  in  her  debt.  R.  W.  D. 

1898'S  REUNION 

Were  we  welcomed  at  Hamp?  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  warmer  than  the  truly 
southern  hospitality  with  which  Elizabeth 
Mullally  had  arranged  the  Burnham 
House  as  our  headquarters.  The  gracious 
kindness  of  Miss  Thompson,  the  ladylike 
rooms  with   many  baths,   the   labyrinths 
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of  passages  from  which  we  had  to  be  res- 
cued at  intervals,  are  unforgettable  mem- 
ories. Some  energetic  souls  came  up  on 
Thursday,  but  most  of  us  waited  for 
dramatics  Friday  night — the  best  ever 
given,  as  they  all  are.  At  last  chapel  on 
Saturday  morning  we  had  our  first  im- 
pression of  President  Burton  and  realized 
by  their  enthusiasm  how  he  had  already 
endeared  himself  to  the  undergraduates, 
but  we  were  shocked  when  he  unblushingly 
referred  to  plumbing  and  screens.  0 
tempora,  0  mores!  All  day  Saturday 
we  met  dutifully — at  the  Students'  Aid, 
with  Sally  Hazen  presiding  in  a  lovely 
cerise  hat;  and  at  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion meeting,  where  we  regretfully  parted 
with  Ellen  Emerson  as  President,  and 
welcomed  Alice  Lord  Parsons  as  her  suc- 
cessor. At  four  o'clock  a  gifted  cast  was 
assembled  to  rehearse  "Owin'  to  Maggie", 
a  one-act  comedy  written  by  our  brilliant 
classmate,  Elizabeth  McFadden.  Under 
the  management  of  Maud  Jackson  its  pro- 
duction later  in  the  evening  was  a  howling 
success,  with  Georgia  Coyle  as  star  per- 
former, and  Carol  Morrow,  Ethel  Gower, 
Alice  Duncan,  Julia  MacAlister,  Laura 
Franklin,  and  Louisa  Fast  as  support. 
We  were  especially  charmed  by  the  splen- 
did emotional  acting  of  Ethel  Gower,  even 
while  reading  her  lines  from  the  book. 

Ruth  Wood  entertained  the  class  at 
breakfast  Sunday  morning,  and  left  us 
grateful  for  the  memory  of  her  thoughtful- 
ness,hercharming  house,  and  such  delicious 
strawberries!  Later  we  went  to  Bacca- 
laureate, a  thing  unheard-of  in  our  college 
days,  which  we  sought  now  especially 
because  it  brought  us  one  more  precious 
glimpse  of  President  Seelye.  Mingled 
with  these  more  formal  doings  were  gay 
rides  to  Deerfield  or  Amherst,  for  Linnie 
Wing  and  Florence  Hall  Marion  were 
darting  hither  and  yon  with  grand  tour- 
ing cars  always  filled  to  the  limit,  fre- 
quent calls  on  Henrietta  Seelye  and  her 
cunning  pink  and  white  daughter  with 
much  advice  from  us  all  on  how  to  bring 
up  children. 

Monday  was  a  riot  of  color  and  singing, 
to  which  we  contributed  especially  by  our 
dress  for  the  parade,  gorgeous  red  Gains- 
borough hats  and  staffs  topped  by  great 


red  roses.  Maud  Jackson  and  Cora  Waldo 
rebelled  at  the  color  scheme  at  first,  but 
were  finally  pacified  by  prominent  places 
in  the  parade.  Margie  Kennard  and  Cora 
marshalled  our  class  through  the  march, 
a  task  now  requiring  careful  generalship. 
Our  roses  waving  in  air  on  every  possible 
occasion,  were  effective  and  an  object  of 
envy  to  other  classes.  President  Seelye 
honored  our  class  by  submitting  to  snap- 
shots while  surrounded  by  our  more  con- 
spicuous members.  At  the  clever  play 
during  the  Alumnae  Rally,  Betty  Ham- 
mond "did  '98  proud"  by  reciting  the 
prologue  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  By  Mon- 
day afternoon  everything  was  a  whirl  of 
society  reunions,  where  we  were  regaled 
by  much  lemonade  and  little  cakes  and 
many  loved  and  unforgotten  stunts.  Un- 
forgotten,  too,  will  be  the  gracious  welcome 
of  our  undergraduate  associates  who  really 
treated  us  almost  as  contemporaries. 
Monday  night  was  beautiful,  as  it  always 
is,  but  too  much  dissipation  left  us  hardly 
able  to  stagger  out  to  Commencement; 
nevertheless  we  feebly  did  so  to  support 
Celissa  Brown,  who  was  chosen  (for  her 
beauty  we  understand)  as  alumnae  mar- 
shal. 

By  Tuesday  night  we  had  become  so 
well  acquainted  once  more  that  the  class 
supper  was  an  occasion  of  great  informal- 
ity and  good  will.  Louisa  Fast  acted  as 
toastmistress  after  seventeen  others  had 
refused.  Florence  Anderson,  Stella 
Streeter,  and  Linnie  Wing  began  the  flow 
of  eloquence,  Ruth  Duncan  and  Elizabeth 
Mullally  sang,  Julia  Mac  and  Emma  Byles 
danced,  Georgia  Coyle,  Anne  Hall,  Leila 
Holmes,  "the  mother  of  six,"  Betty  Ham- 
mond, Lucy  Cable,  Ruth  Wood,  Maud 
Jackson,  and  Alma  Baumgarten  amused 
us  by  lively  bits.  And  there  was  Josephine, 
always  brilliant,  always  generous  with  her 
wit,  clad  in  cloth  of  gold  from  head  to 
foot,  a  delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
ear.  President  Seelye  graced  the  supper 
by  his  presence,  and  endeared  himself 
to  us  even  more  deeply  than  ever,  if 
that  were  possible,  by  telling  us  that 
'98  had  an  especial  place  in  his  heart. 
Later  President  Burton  gave  us  a  personal 
welcome,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  a 
nearer  glimpse  of  our  step-father. 
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Our  president,  Frances  Parker,  could 
not  be  present,  but  Helen  Rose  as  vice- 
president,  saved  the  day  by  presiding  and 
earned  our  undying  gratitude  by  arrang- 
ing a  truly  nourishing  repast  for  the  j  oiliest 
class  supper  we  ever  had.  L.  F. 

TENTH  REUNION  OF  1903 

To  the  number  of  106  we  accepted  the 
very  cordial  commencement  invitation  of 
Dean  Comstock,  received  through  the 
April  Quarterly.  We  began  to  arrive 
on  Thursday  and  kept  it  up  during  the 
entire  week,  slowly  dislodging  the  under- 
graduates from  their  beds,  and  ousting 
them  from  their  places  at  table,  until 
finally  they  fled  in  despair  or  crowded 
abjectly  into  undesirable  corners,  not 
immediately  demanded  by  the  invaders. 

We  made  the  Southwick  House  our 
headquarters,  swarming  in  and  out  under 
a  big  Jabberwock  banner,  by  day,  and  a 
huge  electric  structure  of  our  emerald 
green  numerals,  by  night.  Activity  never 
quite  ceased  in  this  camp  for  the  last  bath 
drawn  at  night  was  but  a  half  hour  behind 
the  first  to  be  drawn  in  the  morning,  and 
the  last  weary  marshall  to  bed  was  the 
first  at  her  post  in  the  dawn. 

During  Thursday  and  Friday  we  man- 
aged to  keep  our  enthusiasm  at  normal, 
seeing  John  M.  Greene  hall,  the  Library, 
the  fountain,  without  losing  our  reason 
and  smiling  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
when  instead  of  singing  "Fair  Smith," 
the  student  body  broke  forth  on  a  new 
brand  of  Alma  Mater, — unheard  of  sacri- 
lege! We  simply  could  not  wait  for 
Monday  night  for  our  own  singing.  We 
"bust  out"  on  Saturday  and  took  our 
place  among  epoch-making  Decennials. 
I  doubt  if  any  group  of  middle-aged  gentle- 
women ever  marched  more  forcibly  on  to 
the  field  of  their  Alma  Mater  or  made 
more  noise  proclaiming  themselves  the 
only  class  that  ever  really  counted. 
Dramatics?  Oh,  yes,  we  sent  a  delegation 
who  reported  at  headquarters  a  favorable 
impression,  but  with  a  vista  of  twelve 
years  for  an  opera  glass  and  with  other 
"Shrews"  and  their  masters  tugging  at 
our  heart-strings — is  it  not  fairer  to  leave 
this  realm  with  its  strong  anti-suffrage 
flavor,  to  others? 


But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
We  had  rushed  over  to  the  campus,  the 
first  moment  of  arrival,  singly  and  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  to  see  what 
changes  time  had  wrought,  but  this  in- 
spection had  failed  to  arouse  proper  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  campus,  there- 
fore we  determined  to  go  in  a  body  and 
make  ourselves  known.  I  think  I  may 
say  we  succeeded. 

Although  middle-aged  warriors,  our 
equipment  was  truly  as  modern  and  con- 
venient as  imaginable.  Margaret  Tha- 
cher  showed  remarkable  acumen  in  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material.  Each 
I903er  dressed  in  white  with  white  Stanley 
hat  adorned  with  green  veil,  poetically 
trailing  behind,  or  severely  knotted  on 
one  side,  as  individual  taste  dictated. 
Across  the  shoulder  was  swung  a  square 
green  bag,  containing  a  green  choral  song- 
book  of  bran  new  songs  for  ammunition,, 
while  from  a  peculiar  fold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  appeared  the  rather  ungainly 
legs  of  a  camp-stool  invaluable  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  army  during  protracted  sieges 
— add  a  green  velvet  bow  at  the  throat, 
and  a  huge  palm  leaf  fan  in  the  hand,  and 
the  costume  is  complete.  We  styled  our- 
selves Tourists  and  set  forth  on  a  tour  of 
the  Promised  Land.  In  order  that  no 
one  should  sleep  while  we  waked,  months 
before  our  arrival,  a  band  of  seven  pieces, 
snare-drums,  fifes,  and  bass  with  brass, 
had  been  organized.  And  so  when  Satur- 
day's fair  day  broke,  forth  we  sallied,  three 
abreast,  a  really  truly  band  at  our  head, 
with  a  fringe  of  small  boys  to  keep  us  in 
countenance.  We  "did"  the  campus,  by 
day,  and  at  evening  took  up  our  station 
for  fun  and  relaxation  (for  it  is  some  work 
to  storm  a  modern  campus)  in  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium  where  we  were  much  flattered 
by  visiting  Even-class  personages,  admir- 
ingly ranged  above  us  on  the  running 
track.  Helen  Hill  brazenly  perjured  her 
soul  for  a  diamond  necklace,  while  minor 
crimes  were  committed  by  others,  in  the 
auction  sale  for  relics  conducted  by  Marion 
Stan  wood,  nee  Evans,  who  was  the  genius 
of  the  occasion. 

On  Sunday  we  withdrew  for  a  little 
while  apart  with  ourselves.  May  Ham- 
mond invited  us  all  to  Goshen  to  her  very 
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attractive  camp — whither  we  were  trans- 
ported by  trolley  as  far  as  Williamsburg 
and  thence  by  two  huge  auto  trucks. 
Eating,  sleeping,  and  singing  filled  the 
day,  and  we  returned  well  fortified  for 
our  program  of  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  weather,  the  greatest  curse  or 
blessing  mankind  may  know,  was  simply 
perfect.  As  we  marched  in  front  of  Lilly 
Hall  and  paid  our  tribute  in  song  to  Pres- 
ident Burton,  never  did  the  sun  shine 
brighter,  nor  the  breezes  blow  more  gently 
— almost  too  gently  at  times.  We  had  our 
pictures  snapped  right  and  left,  as  we 
boomed  our  way  to  the  side  lines  to  watch 
the  seniors  wend  their  laurel  bordered 
way  to  the  alumnae  ranks. 

Our  voice  was  heard  in  the  Rally;  no 
club  of  any  distinction  got  through  its  re- 
union without  some  helmeted  head  being 
present;  and  finally  after  the  wild  serenad- 
ing of  classes  in  the  moonlight  of  Monday 
evening,  and  after  we  had  ushered  our 
beloved  1901  to  its  Ivy  planting  as  of 
yore,  we  nearly  trampled  on  President 
Burton's  best  flower  gardens,  in  our  efforts 
to  let  him  hear  us  distinctly  repeat  our 
own  praises  and  at  the  same  time  thank 
him  for  his  kind  attention. 

Monday  night  was  our  climax  as  a 
public  factor.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
bene  factor.  One  side  of  the  big  bass  drum 
fell  in,  proof  of  our  energy  in  attaining 
fame,  at  least.  Tuesday  we  condescended 
to  meet  others  at  luncheon  in  the  "New 
Gym"  but  there  were  so  many,  many 
others  that  by  night  we  were  quite  ready 
to  draw  apart  again  and  eat  real  food  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  Edwards  Church 
parlors.  We  had  a  regiment  of  waitresses 
even  like  unto  Petruchio's  who  fed  us 
royally. 

I  think  our  class  supper  was  the  most 
intimate  one  on  record — we  exchanged 
very  frank  views  on  many  subjects,  and 
lingered  long  over  a  family  photograph 
album  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
was  opened  for  us  by  clever  magicians,  so 
that  each  picture  was  seen  on  a  screen  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

Among  those  who  came  to  sing,  or  to 
do  stunts,  or  who  sent  flowers,  there  was 
one  visitor  we  prized  more  than  all  the 
rest — President     Seelye.     He     came     so 


simply,  stood  there  for  a  few  moments  so 
patiently  while  we  deafened  him  with 
applause,  and  then  giving  us  a  royal 
welcome  as  returning  alumnae,  left  us  so 
quietly,  that  for  a  moment  we  paused  to 
reflect  on  that  singular  presence  which  we 
had  learned  to  love  so  many  years  ago. 

For  statistics  of  reunion,  beyond  the 
fact  that  we  returned  as  many  strong  on 
this  our  tenth  reunion,  as  we  did  five 
years  ago,  on  our  fifth — look  in  the  class 
records.  Our  enthusiastic  tour  can  not 
be  measured  by  number  or  line  but  look 
at  our  songs — they  do  not  exaggerate,  they 
only  proclaim 


"  We're  1903  and  don't  you  see 
For  reuning  we  are  keen — 
We   always  will    be    loyal    to 
of  the  green." 


the 


E.  C. 


1908'S  FIFTH  REUNION 

Upon  entering  the  campus  commence- 
ment week,  observing  parents  and  under- 
graduates were  confronted  by  rampant 
white  unicorns  tacked  to  numerous  trees, 
each  unicorn  bearing  on  his  flank  a  purple 
1908.  We  were  back  for  our  fifth  reunion, 
and  we  wished  everybody  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact!  As  one  walked  in  the  direction 
of  Haven  House  these  animals  grew  more 
plentiful,  and  under  some  was  inscribed 
"  Headquarters  This  Way!"  By  following 
the  unicorns  as  directed,  one  ended  up  at 
the  new  house  in  Miss  Maltby's  back  yard 
called  "The  Quill."  From  the  steps 
of  the  veranda  roof  hung  a  five  foot  electric 
sign  which  modestly  flashed  our  numerals 
to  all  within  seeing  distance.  Most  of 
the  class  stayed  here,  and  here  ate  their 
breakfasts. 

By  Saturday  morning  eighty  of  the 
class  were  back — looking  as  young  and  as 
blooming  as  they  did  five  years  ago. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  matrons. 
Moral,  a  recipe  for  youth  and  beauty  is  to 
acquire  a  husband  and  offspring. 

The  first  official  1908  stunt  was  a  bacon 
bat  run  by  two  of  our  faculty  members, 
Betty  and  May,  and  held  on  the  shores 
of  the  Connecticut  near  Old  Hadley. 
We  had  hot  dogs,  bacon,  rolls,  fruit,  salad, 
pop,  and  ginger  ale,  all  for  twenty-five 
cents.  While  the  fires  were  being  laid 
most  of  the  batters  went  in  wading,  while 
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the  ones  who  remained  ashore  photo- 
graphed their  aquatic  mates  from  every 
side;  which  photographs  will,  we  are  told, 
be  shown  at  our  next  reunion  in  the  form 
of  a  moving  picture  show.  After  supper 
there  was  a  moon  ordered  especially  for 
the  occasion,  and  we  sat  around  and  made 
a  beginning  at  getting  talked  up.  Some 
of  us — but  modesty  and  discretion  bids 
me  leave  this  sentence  unfinished. 

Sunday  Ought  Eight  went  off  in  groups 
and  pairs,  but  gathered  in  The  Owl's 
Nest  in  the  evening  to  eat  a  picnic  supper 
and  sing  songs. 

As  to  our  songs,  let  us  state  right  here 
and  now  that  they  were  splendid,  and  if 
the  statements  of  the  undergraduates 
are  to  be  relied  on  at  all,  they  made 
the  reunion  hit  of  commencement,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  Sallie,  Gladys 
Gilmore,  Mary  Eliot,  and  Clara  Ford, 
who  quite  outdid  themselves  in  lyric  and 
harmonic  effort.  We  were  especially  glad 
to  have  Sallie  with  us,  for  she  recently 
fell  forty  stories  down  the  circular  stairs 
of  the  Woolworth  Building  and  injured 
her  arm,  which  arm  she  carried  in  a  black 
sling.  Sallie,  we  think,  is  a  better  leader 
than  ever,  and  the  undergraduates  are 
crazy  about  her. 

Monday  morning  found  1908  eighty- 
five  strong  forming  in  line  for  the  Alumnae 
Parade.  We  were  a  gorgeous  sight,  or  so 
we  thought.  Purple  Robin  Hood  caps 
decked  with  a  white  quill  adorned  our 
heads,  and  over  our  right  shoulders  hung 
purple  ribbon  bands  to  which  were  at- 
tached horns  covered  with  purple  and 
white  crepe  paper;  the  horns  hung  below 
the  left  hip,  and  at  intervals  we  blew  on 
them  a  mighty  blast  which  would  have 
roused  the  echoes  in  the  Forest  of  Sher- 
wood. Our  costume  was  completed  by 
tall  purple  staves  to  which  bells  were 
attached.  Elinor  Goodridge  loyally  gave 
hours  to  the  costume  work. 

Monday  afternoon  we  held  our  class 
meeting  which  was  well  attended;  the 
minutes  are  to  be  sent  to  all  class  members. 

In  order  that  as  many  of  1908  as  possible 
might  attend  class  supper,  we  held  it 
Monday  night  in  the  Old  Gym  instead  of 
Tuesday,  as  did  all  other  classes.  Con- 
stance Churchyard  was  toastmistress,  and 
she  so  enjoyed  this  opportunity  given  her 


of  being  facetious  that  she  took  the  first 
toast  as  well.  It  was  entitled  "The 
(H)altar";  after  a  careful  research  occupy- 
ing months  of  her  valuable  time,  she  was 
able  to  give  us  such  important  facts  as 
"What  is  the  greatest  advantage  of 
matrimony?",  "It's  greatest  drawback?" 
Sallie  relieved  the  strain  by  replying  to 
"The  Idle  Rich,"  and  Eunice  was  as  clever 
as  ever  in  giving  "Careers  of  Danger  and 
Daring."  Peggy  Say  ward  sacrificed 
herself  to  "Financing  the  Faculty," 
and  Elizabeth  Bliss  toasted  "  1908  Else- 
where."  May  Kissock,  our  president,  of 
course  ended  with  "The  Class  of  1908." 

We  did  all  the  stunts  set  by  tradition: 
the  engaged  ran  around  the  table,  among 
them  Eunice,  whose  engagement  was  a  real 
surprise  to  a  lot  of  us;  the  married  matrons 
were  called  upon  to  give  the  names  and 
occupations  of  their  husbands,  and  a  list 
of  their  children.  Those  desiring  to  be 
married  were  next  asked  to  rise;  the  re- 
sponse was  encouraging.  Suffragists  were 
also  given  a  chance  to  confess  their 
sentiments.  We  were  splendidly  sere- 
naded by  1910,  1912,  1914,  and  1893. 
So  we  were  much  flattered,  and  felt 
exceedingly  pleased  with  ourselves  and 
everyone  else.  After  supper  we  roared 
over  the  stunt  run  by  Myrtle  Smith;  first 
pictures  of  college  days  reflected  on  a 
screen,  followed  by  a  take-off  on  our  im- 
mortal vaudeville. 

At  nineo'clockwe  joined  the  belanterned 
throng  on  the  campus  which  was  as  lovely 
as  ever  in  its  avenues  of  light  and  masses 
of  color. 

Tuesday  morning  most  of  the  class  went 
back  to  their  babies  or  their  jobs,  and  only 
a  handful  of  us  were  left  to  go  about  and 
serenade  the  class  suppers.  But  what  we 
lacked  in  numbers  we  made  up  in  spirit, 
and  the  classes  we  visited  really  seemed 
to  think  us  pretty  fine.  And  so  we  had  a 
wonderful  time,  but  next  reunion  we  want 
everybody  back,  babies  included,  for 

Stop,  look,  listen, 

Glance  at  1908, 

Ancient  history  we  impersonate. 

But   though   we've   learned   a   lot   of   things 

We've  hardly  aged  a  bit; 

If  you  want  to  see  perennial  youth 

Why  1908  i9  it. 

(Tune:  Funiculi) 

C. 
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1910'S    THIRD    REUNION 

To  the  Absent  Nineteen  Teners:  "Oh 
19 10,  the  even  classes  are  out  for  glory" — 
the  stirring  strains  of  the  most  stirring 
song  that  ever  rang  out  in  Gym  or  campus 
half  raised  the  roof  of  the  Students' 
Building  on  Thursday  afternoon  as  Mary 
Alexander  lifted  her  baton  and  1910 
lifted  their  reunited  voices.  Yes,  we  were 
here  more  than  a  hundred  strong,  waving 
our  red  parasols  and  swarming  over  the 
campus  like  a  conquering  army. 

Each  new  arrival  sped  towards  the 
Students'  Building  where  from  afar  she 
caught  the  welcoming  eye  of  "Sally" 
standing  up  on  the  top  step  in  full  reunion 
costume,  parasol  lifted  in  salute,  and  a 
smile  of  rare  charm  curling  her  red  lips 
and  radiating  from  her  sweet  blue  eyes. 
Sally  in  her  last  incarnation  was  a  pneu- 
matic dress  form  in  McCallum's  basement, 
but  she  heard  the  call  of  1910  and  that 
famous  spirit  that  would  put  speed  into  a 
turtle  transfigured  her  and  straightway  she 
toddled  to  the  Students'  Building  steps 
to  be  our  pride  and  joy  and  the  envy  of  all 
other  classes.  And  as  we,  the  class  of 
innovation,  called  Sally  from  McCallum's, 
so  we  also  called  fruit  lemonade  from 
Beckman's  to  greet  the  thirsty  i9ioers; 
served  free  to  ourselves  and  doled  out 
2  for  5  to  the  limp  parents  and  alums. 
Our  reunion  room  was  a  blaze  of  red  and 
a  wild  medley  of  embracing  friends  and 
rampant  lions,  echoing  with  snatches  of 
song  and  shattering  punch  glasses.  Dia- 
mond solitaires  glittered  from  fair  hands 
and  the  class  baby  gurgled  and  cooed  under 
foot,  while  63  lonesome  husbands  painfully 
realized  that  even  honeymoons  were 
halted  when  1910  reuned. 

Saturday  evening  we  invited  1908  and 
1912  to  meet  us  in  a  wide  circle  about  the 
Students'  Building  steps.  "A  1910  Rally", 
said  college,  faculty,  and  families,  on 
hearing  this — and  they  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  picked  up  their  skirts  and  down 
they  ran  till  the  crowd  looked  like  a  rally 
day  game.  As  the  long  golden  sunlight 
drifted  across  the  back  campus  and  the 
shadows  began  to  creep  over  from  the 
Chapin,  there  was  a  hush,  then  from  the 
porch  rose  the  strain  of  the  19 10  Dramatics 


music  led  by  Elsie  Sweeney,  and  the  Glee 
Club  filed  out  singing  in  chorus.  Flor- 
ence Hopwood  Gates  sang  alone;  then  all 
marched  back.  Another  pause,  and  the 
music  of  the  dance  began,  and  as  it  began, 
a  bacchante  leaped  down  the  steps,  fleet 
as  the  wind,  with  winged  feet,  her  hair 
bound  in  a  Greek  knot  with  silver  grapes 
over  her  ears,  her  sandals  laced  Greek 
fashion  about  her  ankles,  and  a  pale 
scarf  floating  from  her  shouldersand  wound 
about  her  body.  Back  and  forth  over 
the  grass  she  sprang,  her  bare  arms  flowing 
like  water,  now  leaping  high  in  the  air 
with  her  laughing  face  thrown  back  in 
abandon,  now  fleeing  with  her  face  hid  in 
fright.  Could  this  be  the  Portia  Swett 
we  had  seen  in  jumper  and  sneakers? 
It  was  and  1910  loves  her  for  it.  The 
clapping  came  in  a  storm  and  she  danced 
on  into  the  twilight.  Girls,  "twilight" 
and  "flowing  arms"  and  "winged  feet" 
aren't  the  words  you  look  for  in  a  Reunion 
story  but  the  good  old  class  of  19 10  didn't 
see  why  with  all  the  rah-rah  spirit  and 
"we're  the  biggest,  noisiest  yet"  slogan  it 
shouldn't  bring  besides  to  reunion  some- 
thing of  real  beauty,  and  if  anyone  is 
looking  on  any  stage  in  the  country  for 
anything  more  beautiful  than  Portia  with 
her  smile  of  rapture  and  dancing  from  the 
joy  of  life  to  the  Winter's  Tale  music, 
she  has  a  far  path  to  travel. 

Monday  morning  we  all  gathered  in 
costume  for  our  last  sing  and  for  the  last 
practice  of  our  famous  ragging  step. 

This  diversion,  however,  was  not  in- 
dulged in  in  the  Alumnae  Parade.  The 
only  special  feature  we  offered  in  that 
event  was  tinged  with  tragedy,  for  as  we 
passed  the  observatory,  "Sally,"  whom  we 
had  carried  in  state  on  an  easel,  was  over- 
come with  heat  and  emotion  and  fainted 
in  our  midst.  She  had  to  be  left  in  the 
bushes,  and  we  passed  on  without  her  to 
the  Students'  Building.  There  we  watched 
the  alumnae  give  the  Million  Dollar  Fund 
farce,  toward  which  19 10  contributed 
two  of  the  leading  stars,  Mary  Alexander 
and  Portia  Swett.  Later  we  also  con- 
tributed Elinor  Means  to  make  many  of 
the  baskets  that  brought  victory  to  the 
alumnae  in  the  basket  ball  game. 
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In  the  evening  when  the  Glee  Club  left 
the  Students'  Building  steps,  we  took  the 
stage  again  and  produced  the  following 
marvellous  take-off  on  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  by  the  light  of  four  blazing 
torches  and  before  a  big  crowd  of  families 
and  students. 

The  Tasting  of  the  Stew 

Cast  of  Characters 

Creamio Mary  Alexander 

Pistachio Frances  Speck  Loney 

Vanilio Mary  Chase  King 

Prunio Florence  Hopwood  Gates 

Cook Annie  Kendall 

Cake      1  Daughters  / Portia  Swett 

Banana  J    of  Cook    \  (merely  mentioned) 

Curtain  goes  up  showing  an  empty  stage. 
Enter  Prunio  and  Vanilio  running,  each 
bringing  a  chair  which  they  carry  out  im- 
mediately. Prunio  reenters  running  with 
table  on  his  back.  He  runs  quickly  out 
again  carrying  table  with  him. 

{Enter  Cook  and  Creamio) 
Creamio:  I  want  what  I  want  when  I 

want  it  and  I  want  Banana! 
Cook:  I  have  Cake 

Whom  man  must  take 

Before  Banana  can  go. 
Creamio:  From  all  such  devil's  food,  good 

Lord  deliver  us.     {Enter  Cake,  dressed 

in  devil's  costume  of  red.     She  dances  a 

devil's  dance  as  Prunio  and  Vanilio  enter 

and   sing   to    the    tune  of   "The  Devil's 

Ball.") 

"  It's  a  devil's  food,  it's  a  devil's  food 

And  it  ain't  no  good,  and  it  ain't  no  good 

Oh  you  little  devil 

Oh  you  little  devil 

Oh  you  little  devil's  food." 
{Enter  Pistachio) 
Pistachio:  Howdy,   Creamio — 
Creamio:  Howdy,  Pistachio 

I'll  wish  thee  to  a  dried  ill-flavored  cake, 

You  no  doubt  will  throw  me  in  the  lake, 

And  yet  I  promise  you  she  shall  be  rich, 

And  very  rich — 

What  chances  will  you  take 

For  a  rich  cake? 
Pistachio:  I'll  take  the  cake — 

Good-morrow    Cake,    for    that's    your 
name  I  hear 
Cake   {storming  across  the  stage — con  ex- 
pressions):  They  call   me    Macaroon 

that  do  talk  of  me!!!! 
Pistachio:  You  lie  in  faith  for  you  are 
called  plain  Cake, 

And  marble  Cake,  and  sometimes  Cake 
the  crust 

But  Cake,  the  nuttiest  Cake  in  Christen- 
dom 

Cake,  oh  pound  Cake,  my  hot  and 
ginger  Cake, 

For  dainties  all  are  Cakes. 

I'll  kiss  thee  Cake.  {Pistachio  embraces 
Cake  strenuously.)  {Cake  thrusts  him 
from  her.) 


Cake:  I'll  chase  you  if  you  tarry.  {Falls 
to  the  ground.)     Let  me  be  a  drop  cake! 

Pistachio:  Oh,  you  sweet  Cake 
I  find  report  a  liar-cake! 

{Enter   Cook   bearing  large  covered  bowl.) 

Cook:  Dinner  is  served  in  the  dining  cah. 

{Enter  Vanilio  and  Prunio  bringing  chairs 
and  tables  in  and  out  again  and  finally 
leaving  them  in  center  stage.  Cook  places 
pan  on  table.     Pistachio  sits.) 

Pistachio:  I'll  taste  the  stew!!!  WThat  is 
this?  {Taking  off  cover — Cook  removes 
cover  and  holds  up  a  pink  leg  of  mutton 
sleeve.) 

Cook:  It  is  a  leg  of  mutton. 

All:  A  leg  of  mutton  stew!! 

{Cake  stands  haughtily  at  one  side.) 

Pistachio:  Sit  down!  Look,  a  piece  of 
icing's  on  the  cake. 

{Cake  remains  immovable.) 

Pistachio:  Sit  down!  Behold  the  frost- 
ing on  the  cake! 

{Cake  remains  immovable.) 

Pistachio  :  Sit  down !  I  know  you  have  a 
stomach!! 

{Cake  sits  and  as  she  starts  to  taste  the  stew 
her  red  garment  is  changed  to  a  white 
angel  costume — the  deed  being  done  by 
Prunio  and  Vanilio.  But  her  red  devil's 
cap  remains  on  her  head.) 

Pistachio:    {a   beam   o'er   spreading   his 

countenance):  Cake,  that  cap   becomes 

you    not.     Throw   the    bauble   on    the 

ground.     {Cake  does  as  she  is  told,  a 

beam  o'er  spreading  her  countenance.) 

Pistachio:  Ah,  he  who  knows  better  how 
to  taste  a  stew,  come  hither.  ( They  fall 
into  each  other's  arms.) 

Pistachio:  My  angel  Cake!!! 

All:  His  angel  Cake! 

When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  had 
died  after  the  take-off,  we  marched  down 
swinging  our  red  lanterns  to  sing  with  all 
our  hearts  to  1908  who  were  class  supper- 
ing  in  the  Old  Gym;  and  then  forth  we 
went  again  to  a  night  of  revelry  and  song 
until  Mr.  King,  with  a  certain  well-known 
firmness,  broke  up  an  even  sing  and  drove 
us  to  bed  or  Beckman's. 

Tuesday  we  had  our  Class  Meeting, 
and  since  Margaret  Miller  seemed  to  wish 
it,  we  gave  her  a  vacation  from  the  duties 
of  President  and  enthusiastically  elected 
Helen  Bigelow  in  her  place.  The  other 
officers  we  reelected. 

Class  Supper  was  at  the  Draper  this 
year,  and  it  was  more  interesting  than 
before  because  we  are  more  interesting 
than  we  ever  were  before.  Helen  Bigelow 
made  everyone  who  was  doing  things  tell 
us  how  and  why  she  did  them;  and  we 
learned    that     Marion    Webster    has    a 
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Students'  Aid  Fellowship,  which  she  is 
going  to  use  for  secretarial  work  at  Sim- 
mons; that  Grace  Filer  has  a  Traveling 
Fellowship  which  she  is  going  to  use  at 
Oxford;  that  Esther  Crane  is  a  Fellow  in 
English  here  at  Smith;  that  Alice  Ward- 
well  Baker  has  taken  her  M.A.  with  a 
thesis  on  "George  Meredith's  poetry"; 
and  that  various  others  of  us  have  dis- 
tinguished ourselves  along  various  other 
paths.  We  next  had  a  take-off  written 
by  Marjorie  Simmons — it  dealt  with  that 
beloved  Million  Dollar  Fund — and  1908 
came  and  sang  to  us;  then  back  we  marched 
to  the  campus  and  found  John,  and  once 
more  we  sat  in  a  circle  with  the  moonlight 
in  wide  bands  between  the  elms  around 
us  while  he  sang  "Fair  Imogene."  We 
saw  191 2 's  take-off;  we  sang  some  more; 
we  went  to  bed,  some  of  us;  but  long  after 
midnight  the  most  faithful  old  gist- 
hunters  of  1910  could  still  be  seen  keeping 
dates  on  the  Observatory  steps  or  snoop- 
ing around  the  Gym;  and  in  the  morning 
when  we  took  our  trains  for  home,  though 
we  all  wished  we  could  unscrew  our  "poor 
little  footies"  and  get  some  new  ones, 
though  our  bodies  felt  like  the  tag  end 
of  misspent  lives,  though  our  purses  had  a 
lean  and  hungry  air — yet  if  we  could  have 
hopped  a  returning  freight  and  done  it 
over  again  then  and  there  we'd  have  done 
so  with  a  cheer.  M.  M. 

OUR    FIRST    REUNION 
1912 

19 12  has  reuned — and  no  old  stager 
could  have  done  it  better.  As  early  as 
the  Tuesday  before  Commencement  a 
small  advance  guard — with  slashed  skirts, 
coats  of  all  colors,  and  hair  drawn  far  down 
over  their  ears — enlivened  the  Senior 
Sing  with  a  snappy  song.  It  was  a  clever 
satire  on  the  "Joseph's  coat-of-many- 
colors"  and  the  "hair  a  la  Rossetti,"  now 
affected  by  the  undergraduates;  and  it 
"  heralded  the  arrival  of  1912  in  Hamp. 
From  that  time  on,  our  reunion  room  was 
crowded  with  new  arrivals  and  the  final 
registration  numbered  220 — a  good  show- 
ing, and  we  looked  like  many  more  in  our 
vivid  costumes. 

The  w^hole  college  was  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  our  natty  purple  hats  and  jackets, 


and  the  first  ones  worn  were  even  mistaken 
for  real  clothes.  With  the  donning  of 
costumes  came  the  realization  that  we 
were  really  alumnae  and  we  were  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  Reunion.  True  it  was 
hard  to  tell  who  were  under  the  broad 
hats,  and  one's  fattest  friends  looked  like 
sylphs  in  the  gracefully  draped  coats. 
But  we  were  all  1912 — united  in  the  joy 
of  being  back — and  there  wasn't  a  time 
nor  a  place  that  the  flaming  purple  was 
not  in  evidence  everywhere,  big  splotches 
of  purple  stood  out  in  relief  against  the 
softer  shades  of  the  garments  of  families 
and    undergraduates. 

Of  course  we  had  to  go  to  Dramatics 
as  ordinary  folk  but  we  were  there  none  the 
less,  either  inside  or  out  by  the  stage  door, 
both  Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  It  was 
a  most  creditable  performance  that  1913 
gave  us,  and  so  great  a  contrast  to  our 
own  Macbeth  as  not  to  admit  of  compari- 
son. 

The  best  day  of  all  was  Ivy  Day  which 
was  one  long  bat  from  morning  until 
night.  Early — oh  very  early  for  those  of 
us  who  were  camping  out  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  town — we  assembled  in  the  orchard 
to  annex  ourselves  to  the  end  of  191 1  in 
the  procession.  Even  as  they  had  stand- 
ards with  merry  bits  thereon — so  1912  had 
also.  Much  amusement  was  caused  by 
the  combination  of  Mary  Frances  Peirce 
with  her  sign — "Before  the  Million  Dollar 
Campaign" — walking  with  Mary  Clapp 
as — "After  the  Million  Dollar  Campaign." 
In  this  connection  I  will  mention  that 
Mary  Fran  is  thinner  than  ever  and 
that  Maria  is  her  own  plump  self,  so  that 
the  contrast  was  good.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Growth  of  the  Suffrage  Party 
was  also  clever.  Little  Ruth  Baldwin 
carrying  a  low  sign  marked  1850  was 
closely  followed  by  Helene  Jacot  as  1880; 
and  Annie  Goddard  towered  over  them 
both  as  1913. 

As  soon  as  we  had  marched  before 
President  and  Mrs.  Burton,  there  was  a 
scurrying  down  to  the  Students'  Building 
to  see  the  Alumnae  Farce.  Several  1912 
girls  had  big  parts — Helen  Stoppenbach 
as  the  Actorine,  Pat  Evans  as  the  "Girl 
who  went  without  new  clothes,"  Marian 
Tanner,    the      hurrying      undergraduate, 
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and  Mary  Clapp,  the  Rat  Catcher — well 
you  can  imagine  how  good  each  one  was. 

Class  meeting  came  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it  did  seem  good  to  be  having 
one  again.  Of  course  we  unanimously 
elected  Amy  and  the  other  officers  and 
wound  up  the  business  for  the  next  two 
years.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
was  the  announcement  that  the  Peck 
Fund,  credited  to  1912,  amounted  to 
$21,000  which  is  more  than  the  needed  sum. 

There  was  one  note  of  regret  and  shame 
in  all  of  our  doings,  for  we  were  oppressed 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  no  class  baby — 
and  although  Wistaria  Unicorine — the 
cunning  doll  that  lived  in  a  glass  jar 
in  the  Reunion  room — made  a  good  sub- 
stitute— 191 1  did  crow  so.     So  we  sang. 

Sh — Sh — Sh — Sh — Come    on    and    join    the    hunt 

We've  been  searching  every  nook  and  every  spot 

Every  cellar,  every  house  and  vacant  lot 

For  our  class  Baby 

That  hypothetical  child. 

So  if  perchance  you  see. 

Beneath  some  bush  or  tree, 

A  bundle  marked  nineteen  hundred  twelve 

Just  make  a  frantic  delve, 

Big  reward — 

Oh  tell  us  where  to  find  an  orphan. 

We  made  the  best  of  our  substitute  and 
her  christening  at  the  Fountain  was  im- 
pressive. Just  after  the  Glee  Club  con- 
cert, the  whole  class  gathered  there  and 
with  all  due  solemnity  the  Minister — 
Mary  Clapp — in  tones  of  deep  serious- 
ness impressed  upon  the  Lion  and  Unicorn 
their  responsibility  as  sponsors  to  the  babe. 
As  it  was  lowered  into  the  water  we 
chanted    solemnly. 

Having  done  this,  we  felt  better,  and 
gave  ourselves  over  to  the  mad  riot  about 
the  campr.s.  Some  of  the  songs  that  we 
sang  were  just  as  clever  as  1912's  songs 
always  are. 

We're  the  class  that  put  the  edge  in  College 

We're  the  class  that  turned  the  key  on  marks — 

We  were  never  in  the  dark  at  ten 

Nor  bothered  by  the  Point  System 

You  ask  our  favorite  bird? — it  is  a  lark. 

We're  the  Class  that  put  the  Come  in  Comstock 

In  the  Boathouse  we're  the  clas?  that  put  the  Boat. 

Who's  that,  you  can't  surpass 

Why  don't  you  know  that  I2's  the  class — 

1912's  the  class  that  put  the  myth  in  Smith. 

We  have  never  been  noted  for  self 
depreciation  and  in  the  light  of  this  song 
our  conceit  is  justified. 


Wrap  me  up  in  my  coat  and  my  jacket 
Give  room  on  the  floor  to  encamp — 
Just  a  bun  or  banana  to  feed  me — 
What  difference!    I'm  once  more  in  Hamp. 

We  didn't  care.  Something  of  the 
joyous  carefree  spirit  of  our  sophomore 
days  had  crept  back  to  us  and  we  dashed 
along  behind  the  great  purple  sign  with 
the  flashlight  playing  on  the  Unicorn  and 
1912,  with  no  other  thought  than  to  be 
right  in  all  that  1912  was  doing. 

We  had  rousing  songs  to  'n-'i3,-'io, 
and  '14  and  did  our  full  share  of  serenad- 
ing, stopping  only  now  and  again  to  have 
Hester  and  Stoppy  do  some  of  our  favorite 
stunts.  The  evening  ended  with  a  huge 
Even  Sing  with  '08,  'io,  '12  and  '14  out  in 
force.  '08  and  '10  sang  their  snappiest 
songs  for  us  and  we  liked  them  as  well  as 
they  liked  ours.  Then  we  all  united  in 
some  of  the  old  stand-bys  until  eleven 
o'clock  and  Mr.  King  removed  us. 

Somehow  all  of  the  doings  of  commence- 
ment seemed  a  gradual  working  up  to  the 
climax  of  Class  Supper.  It  was  so  good 
to  look  about  at  the  rows  and  rows  of 
familiar  faces — and  each  one  of  the  190 
who  sat  at  the  long  tables  felt  the  same 
thrill  as  they  sang  the  old  songs  again. 
Toasts  from  Ruth  Cooper,  Maisie  Koues, 
Helen  Searight,  Booker  Washington,  and 
Edith  Midgely  rivalled  the  really  excel- 
lent banquet.  Louise  Michael  gave  a 
lantern  slide  lecture  showing  some  of  our 
absent  ones  in  their  various  activities. 
A  clever  few  had  been  at  work  and  the 
ridiculous  drawings  that  resulted  caused 
much  merriment. 

A  moment's  interlude  was  given  for  a 
mad  dash  to  the  gym  to  serenade  1913 
and  then  back  again  for  our  take-off. 
And  such  a  take-off!  Rachael  McKnight 
and  Hester  Hopkins  formed  the  committee 
and  the  "Taming  of  the  Zoo"  was  a 
product  worthy  of  their  effort — that  is, 
if  the  aching  sides  of  the  audience  be  a 
reliable  proof.  Just  a  glance  at  the  cast 
of  characters  will  show  how  materially 
the  acting  aided  in  producing  a  side- 
splitting farce — for  in  a  take-off  the 
mimicry  is  more  than  half  the  fun.  Helen 
Houghton  as  Pantherine  gave  a  marvel- 
lous imitation  of  Margaret  Bryan  and  the 
rest  of  the  cast  did  equally  well. 
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1912 

Pantherine Helen  Houghton 

Pet  lambio Helen  Stoppenbach 

Lucentio Gladys  Drummond 

Bianca Louise   Michael 

Grumio Ruth    Cooper 

Biondello Helen  Northup 

Curtio Ruth    Joslin 

Gremio Josephine  Hamilton 

Vincentio Agnes  McNiven 

1913 

Pantherine Margaret    Bryan 

Pet  lambio Clara  Ripley 

Lucentio Mary  Worthen 

Bianca Edith  Warner 

Grumio Dorothy  Brown 

Biondello Florence  Geddes 

Curtio Nellie  Pascal 

Gremio Beatrice  Darling 

Vincentio Orpha  Gerrans 

An  impromptu  dance  followed  the  play 
and  made  a  good  ending  to  the  evening's 
fun.  It  was  an  end  to  our  Reunion  as 
well,  for  on  the  next  morning  the  separa- 
tions began.  But  although  we  are  scat- 
tered and  divided,  we  are  yet  united  in 
one  thought — that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
1912  Reunion  and  that  1915  and  our 
Third  cannot  come  too  soon.         F.  C. 

ALUMNAE    REGISTRATION,    COM- 
MENCEMENT,  JUNE  1913 

1912 

Evelyn  Alden,  Agnes  Aldridge,  Edith  Allen,  Mil- 
dred Ashley,  Helen  Aspinwall,  Katharine  Bailey, 
Gladys  Baily,  Adrienne  Baker,  Ruth  Baldwin,  Mar- 
garet Ballantine,  Lucie  Barber,  Helen  Bartholomew, 
Marie  Bassett  Bell,  Elsie  Becker,  Louise  Becker. 
Madeleine  Becker  Satton,  Marion  Beecher,  Louise 
Benjamin,  Ruth  Benjamin,  Corabel  Bien,  Nancy 
Bond,  Katharine  Bradbury,  Margaret  Brearley. 
Helen  Brown,  Margaret  Burt,  Mildred  Carey,  Fran- 
ces Carpenter,  Ellen  Caverno,  Ruth  Chandler, 
Jessie  Churchill,  Mary  Clapp,  Gifford  Clark,  Mar- 
ion Clark,  Anna  Cliff,  Helen  Coleman,  Alice  Corn- 
stock,  Esther  Cook  Betts,  Isabelle  Cook,  Ruth 
Cooper,  Gladys  Copp,  Miriam  Cragin,  Alberta 
Crespi,  Gladys  Crowley,  Marie  Curial,  Irene  Curtis, 
Ethel  Curtiss,  Henrietta  Dana,  Frances  Davis, 
Marion  Denman,  Martha  Dennison,  Dorothea 
de  Schweinitz,  Josephine  Dole,  Pauline  Dole, 
Nell  Doremus,  Madalene  Dow,  Adeline  Drew, 
Gladys  Drummond,  Isabel  Dwight,  Hilda 
Edwards,  Ruth  Elliott,  Louise  Emerson, 
Minnie  Emerson,  Ruth  Emerson,  Ruth  Evans, 
Dorothy  Faunce,  Adra  Fay,  Dorothy  Field, 
Eugenie  Fink,  Helen  Flynn,  Mildred  Fogel,  Helen 
Forbes,  Gertrude  Foster,  Sally  Frankenstein,  Elsie 
Frederiksen,  Pauline  Gardner,  Helen  Gates,  Edna 
Gloeckler,  Annie  Goddard,  Florence  Goodell,  Theo 


Gould,  Edith  Gray,  Hannah  Griffin,  Ruth  Gris- 
wold,  Josephine  Hamilton,  Hazel  Hanchett,  Helen 
Hancock,  Ruth  Harper  Anderson,  Eloise  Harvey, 
Dorothy  Hawkins,  Elizabeth  Hazen,  Florence 
Hedrick,  Maida  Herman,  Marguerite  Hickey, 
Lillian  Holland  Smart,  Hester  Hopkins,  Beatrice 
Home,  Helen  Houghton,  Alma  Howard,  Hildegarde 
Hoyt,  Amy  Hubbard,  Helen  Hulbert,  Georgia 
Hutchison,  H61£ne  Jacot,  Nathalia  Jobst,  Ruth 
Johnson,  R.  Pauline  Jones,  Ruth  Joslin,  M.  Arlena 
Kelton,  Alice  Kenyon,  Mary  Kerley,  Olive  Kirkby, 
Evelyn  Knox,  Margaret  Koehler,  Mary  Koues, 
Frances  Krause,  Grace  Kroll,  Katharine  Lawrence, 
Ruth  Lawrence,  Fanny  Libby,  Margaret  Linsley, 
Margaret  Lockey,  Gwendolyn  Lowe,  Georgia  Lyon, 
Josephine  McKey,  Rachel  McKnight,  Agnes  Mc- 
Niven, Sarah  Marble,  Dorothy  Marcus,  Helen 
Marcy,  Eleanor  Marine,  Henrietta  Martindale, 
Ruth  Mellor,  Louise  Michael,  EdithMidgleyEldred, 
Katharine  Moakley,  Annie  Naylor,  Mary  Nicker- 
son,  Elizabeth  Noakes,  Helen  Norris  Smith,  Helen 
Northup,  Mildred  Norton,  Nelle  Odbert  Bennett. 
Lucy  O'Meara,  Priscilla  Ordway,  Katharine  Otis, 
Ruth  Paine,  Florence  Pakas  Ernst,  Henrietta  Pea- 
body,  Helen  Peddrick,  Mary  Peirce,  Nellie  Pennell, 
Louise  Pickell,  Catharine  Pierce,  Marion  Pierson, 
Gertrude  Place,  Marion  Pleasants,  Margaret 
Plumley,  Jeanne  Pushee,  Florence  Rawson,  Grace 
Redding,  Ethel  Reeve,  Ruth  Riley  Potter,  Jeanette 
Rinaldo,  Ethel  Rispin,  Carol  Rix,  Edna  Roach, 
Lucy  Robbins,  Josephine  Roberts,  Mildred  Rob- 
erts, Edith  Robertson,  Eleanor  Rosenheim,  Eliza- 
beth Rudolph,  Lucia  Russell,  Mary  Ryan,  Alice 
Sawin,  Mildred  Scott,  Helen  Searight,  Edith  Seibel, 
Zulina  Severa,  Margaret  Shapleigh,  Elfride  Siegel, 
Charlotte  Simmons,  Ada  Simpson,  Ruth  Smith, 
Florence  Sprague  Farnham,  Rosamond  Starin, 
Jessie  Stevenson,  Dorothy  Stoddard,  Helen  Stoppen- 
bach, Sarah  Swift,  Lena  Sylvania,  Mary  Talbott, 
Marion  Tanner,  Frances  Thomas,  Arna  True  Per- 
ron, Elizabeth  Tucker,  Edna  Turner,  Margaret 
Upton,  Sarah  Van  Benschoten,  Matilda  Vander- 
beek,  Marian  Vincent,  Mildred  Wagenhals,  Ethel 
Waite  Sampson,  Helen  Walker,  Lois  Warner,  Mar- 
garet Washington,  Amy  Waterbury,  Mildred  Web- 
ster, Florence  Weeks,  Martha  Westcott  Davis, 
Bessie  Wheeler,  Louise  White,  Dorothy  Whitley, 
Edith  Williams,  Olive  Williams,  Dorothy  Wing, 
Ruth  Wood,  Alice  Worcester,  Helen  Wright,  Maude 
Young.        220. 

1911 

Amy  Alvord,  Katharine  Ames,  Ethel  Bailey, 
Florence  Barrows,  Elsie  Baskin,  Helen  Bowman, 
Alice  Brown,  Helen  Brown,  L.  Caroline  Brown, 
Olive  Bryant,  Julia  Chapin,  Elsa  Detmold,  Marion 
Ditman,  Elizabeth  Duffield,  Harriet  Ellis,  Louise 
Fielder,  Margaret  Fisher,  Josephine  L.  Fowler, 
Eleanor  Goddard,  Mary  Gottfried,  Isabel  Harder, 
Marion  Hequembourg  Nixon,  Geneva  Hinch,  Edna 
Hodgman,  Catharine  Hooper,  Sarah  Johnston, 
Angela  Keenan,  Mildred  Lange,  Mary  Little,  Ger- 
trude Lyford,  Alma  Lyman,  Audrey  Mallett,  Leo- 
nora McCarthy,  Susanna  McDougall,  Althea 
Marks,  Gertrude  Moodey,  Helen  Newcomb,  Wini- 
fred Notman,  Margaret  Oberempt,  Ella  Patterson, 
Dorothy  Pearson  Abbott,  Alice  Reeve,  Winifred 
Robertson,  Anna  Rochester,  Susan  Sawyer,  Eliza- 
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beth  Sherwood,  Helen  Tanner,  Margaret  Townsend, 
Ruth  Van  Deman,  Florence  Watters,  Dorothy 
White.  Elizabeth  Wilber,  Adine  Williams,  Carolyn 
Woolley.    54- 

1910 
Mary  Alexander,  Helen  Allen,  Grace  Ailing 
DeBow,  Ida  Andrus,  Jane  Armstrong,  Alice  Bailey, 
Ruth  Baldwin,  Madeline  Ball,  Helen  Bates,  Marcia 
Beebe,  Imogene  Bennett,  Eleanor  Benson,  Mary 
Bergen,  Helen  Bigelow,  Elizabeth  Blodgett,  Marion 
Booth,  Helen  Bradley  Wood,  Mary  Brewster, 
Elinor  Brown,  Edna  Bunnell,  Sue  Calkins,  Hilda 
Camp,  Eloise  Chandler,  Breta  Childs,  Faith  Clark, 
Beulah  Cole,  Edith  Coleman,  Cassie  Crane,  Edith 
Cutter  Yates,  Letty  Davis,  Alice  Day,  Marion 
Dwight,  Guinevere  Fennell,  Juanita  Field,  Florence 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  Maude  Hamilton,  Eliza- 
beth Harding,  Alice  Hasey,  Fanny  Hazen,  Charlotte 
Henderson,  Florence  Holmes,  Florence  Hopwood 
Gates,  Katharine  Hubbs,  Margaret  Huntington 
Church,  Elizabeth  Jackson,  Alice  Jacot,  Eva  Jeni- 
son  Pruyn,  Annis  Kendall,  Helen  King,  Chase 
King,  Margaret  Kneeland,  Lillian  Landy,  Blanche 
LeGro,  Jessica  Lewis,  Ruby  Litchfield,  Frances 
Loney,  Edith  Manning  Logan,  Elinor  Means,  Mar- 
garet Means,  Gladys  Mendum,  Margaret  Miller, 
Annaymar  Milliken,  C.  Louise  Montgomery, 
Elizabeth  Nichols,  Jean  O'Donnel,  Alice  O'Meara, 
Mary  Osborn,  Virginia  Peirce  Wood,  Emelie  Per- 
kins, Mildred  Perry,  Laura  Pettingell,  Kate  Pike, 
Esther  Porter,  Jessie  Post,  Gertrude  Robinson, 
Gladys  Russell,  Marguerite  Scott  Winter,  Mary 
Scott,  Helen  Sherman,  Marjorie  Simmons,  Bertha 
Skinner,  Marjorie  Smith,  Ethel  Stimson,  Viola 
Sullivan,  Elsie  Sweeney,  Sue  Taylor,  Marion  Thom- 
as, Edith  Thornton,  Mabel  Van  Deusen,  Amy 
Wallburg,  Loraine  Washburn,  Marion  Webster, 
Ednah  Whitney,  Helen  Whiton,  Edith  Willets, 
Maud  Woolson  Macurda,  Rua  Yeaw.     98. 

1909 

Sarah  Blake,  Pearl  Bryant,  Harriet  Byers,  Emily 
Clark.  Ruth  Clark,  Elizabeth  Crandall,  Emily 
Davis,  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Bowker,  Charlotte 
Draper,  Mabel  Fillmore  Cole,  Olive  Fobes,  Ger- 
trude Gerrans,  Mary  Gleason,  Henrietta  Harris, 
Josephine  Hill  Garfield,  Angeline  Johnston,  Avis 
Jones.  Clara  Keith,  Rosamond  Kimball,  Lulu 
Lawrence,  Leola  Leonard,  Ruth  Lowrey,  Anna 
McCarthy,  Edna  McConnell,  Ella  Mayo,  Alice 
Merrill,  Frances  Mills,  Dorothy  Miner,  Anne 
Mitchell,  Ethel  Nash,  Alice  O'Donnell,  Eunice 
Remington  Wardwell,  Lois  Robinson,  Grace 
Seiler,  Charlotte  Smith,  Edna  Twichell,  Elizabeth 
Tyler,  Eleanor  Upton,  Delight  Weston.     39. 

1908 

Harriette  Abbott,  Helen  Abbott  Allen,  Hazel 
Allen  Farmer,  Katherine  Beane,  Martha  Beasley 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Emma  Bliven,  Frances  Boyn- 
ton,  Josephine  Boynton,  Kate  Bradley  Lacy,  Mar- 
garet Bright  Parkhurst,  Edith  Brownlee,  Flora 
Burton,  Mary  Butler,  Mary  Chase,  Constance 
Churchyard,  M.  Arabella  Coale,  Emily  Copp.Lena 
Curtis,  Katharine  Dauchy,  Mary  Dunn  Spaulding, 
Mary  Eliot,  Ruth  Eliot,  Helen  Ellsworth,  Elizabeth 
Enright,  Amy  Everett  Wing,  Clara  Ford,  Eunice 
Fuller,  Amy  Gallagher  Morrison,  Elizabeth  Gates, 
Lucy  Gilchrist,  Gladys  Gilmore,  Christine  Gloeckler 
Greifenhagen,  Elinor  Goodridge,  Ruth  Hand,  Helen 


Harris  Snow,  Gertrude  Harvey,  Marjorie  Henry, 
Adalene  Hill,  Helen  Hills  Hills.  Edith  Holman, 
Helen  Hyndman,  Edith  James,  Mabel  Jones,  Mabel 
Judge,  Dorothy  Kenyon,  Margaret  King,  May  Kis- 
sock,  Victoria  Larmour,  Harriet  Lytle  Bonney, 
Gertrude  McMahon,  Ida  Mahoney,  Dora  Murdock, 
Ethel  Page  Arnold,  Helen  Parker,  Ruth  Parker,  Flor- 
ence Pattison,  Eva  Price,  Jane  Provost,  Margaret 
Rankin,  Faith  Reed,  Julia  Reed  Gallagher,  Ada 
Reeve,  Bertha  Reynolds,  Frances  Richardson,  Anna 
Russell,  Margaret  Say  ward,  EdnaSchell  Witherbee, 
Bertha  Shepard,  Sarah  Simpson,  Charlotte  Smith, 
Mary  Smith,  Myrtle  Smith,  Lucy  Stearns  Keys, 
Esther  Stone,  Ethel  Strout,  Amie  Sumner,  Rachel 
Swain,  Florence  Thomas,  Maude  Tomlin,  Jane 
Thuman,  Ruth  Vaughan,  Ruth  Webster,  Martha 
Weed  McAllister,  Clara  Welsh,  Helen  Wicks, 
Ruth  Wicks,  Mabel  Wiggins,  Edna  Willis,  Jessie 
Wilson,  Mildred  Wilson,  Gladys  Wingate,  Helen 
Winward  Brown,  Carrie  Woodward,  Mary  Young 
Locke,  Orlena  Zabriskie  Scoville.     96. 

1907 
Catherine  Allison,  Isabel  Brodrick  Rust,  Bertha 
Christiansen,  Eleanor  Clark,  Dorothy  Davis  Good- 
win, Helen  Dow,  Harriet  Follett,  Laura  Geddes 
Miller,  V.  Pauline  Hayden,  Helen  Moodey,  Susan 
Penhallow,  Edna  Perry,  Louise  Thorne,  Agnes 
Vaughan,  Dorothy  Winslow.    15. 

1906 
Clara  Cooley  Campbell,  Anna  Enright,  Ruth 
Finch,  Ethel  Hammond,  Alice  Hildebrand,  Marion 
Keeler,  Mabel  Kent,  Gertrude  Kuhfuss  Lyding, 
Aline  Mooney  Ryder,  Ethel  Moore,  Helen  Pomeroy, 
Marion  Reynolds,  Louise  Thornton.    13. 

1905 
Eleanor   Adler,   Louise    Billings,    Emma   Hirth, 
Margaret  Lothrop,  Lillian  Trafton,  Alice  Welling- 
ton, Helen  Wright.     7- 

1904 
Harriet  Abbott,  Alice  Barrett,  Anne  Chapin, 
Miriam  Clark,  Hazel  Day  Pike,  Emma  Dill  Grand, 
Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews,  Margaret  Estabrook, 
Anne  Gregory,  Muriel  Haynes,  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
Lois  James,  Jeannie  Jenkins,  Annie  Mead  Hammond, 
Esther  Josephine  Sanderson,  Florence  Snow,  Mary 
Van  Kleeck.     17. 

1903 
Marcia  Bailey  Marsh,  Mary  Bates,  Eva  Becker 
Shippee,  Sara  Beecher  Ray,  Mabel  Benedict, 
Bessie  Boies,  Myrta  Booker  Robinson,  Alice 
Breckenridge,  Alice  Butterfield,  Jennie  Carberry, 
Rebecca  Carr  Stone,  Alice  Clark,  Fanny  Clement, 
Jean  Cochrane  Armstrong,  Esther  Conant,  Marion 
Conant  Damon,  Margaret  Cook,  Sara  Crawford 
Dana,  Helen  Creelman  Jackson,  Gertrude  Curtis 
Todd,  Helen  Davison  Cleland,  Jessie  Doane,  Ada 
Dow,  Edith  Drake  Hyde,  Emily  Drew,  Annie  Dunn, 
Florence  Dunton,  Genevieve  Dyer,  Marion  Evans 
Stanwood,  Bertha  Folsom,  Paulina  Freeman, 
Carolyn  Fuller  Wheeler,  Grace  Fuller,  Maud  Fur- 
bush,  Sara  Gesner  Robbins,  Grace  Gilbert  Graff, 
Maude  Greene,  Mabel  Haberstroh  Hargraves, 
Laura  Hager,  Maud  Hammond,  May  Hammond, 
Mary  Harriman,  Aida  Heine,  Helen  Hatch,  Edith 
Hill,  Helen  Hill,  Mabel  Hill,  Susan  Hill,  Anna 
Holden,  Florence  Howe,  Ethel  Hutchinson,  Ethel 
Keep  Layton, Louise  Kelton,  Rose  Kinsman  Bassett, 
Bessie     Knight    Aldrich,    Charlotte     Kreinheder. 
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Blanche  Lauriat  Chandler,  Frances  Lawrence,  Alice 
Leavens,  Marie  Lockhart  Merry.  Margaret  Lunt, 
Clara  Lynch,  Helen  McAfee,  Margaret  McCutchen, 
Marion  Mack  Sheffeld,  Grace  Malley,  Rena  Moore 
Marshall,  Alice  Murphy,  Isabel  Norton,  Maybelle 
Packard  Newcomb,  Alice  Page,  Persis  Parker, 
Clara  Phillips,  Eva  Porter,  Laura  Post,  Frances 
Purtill  Stapleton,  Ethel  Reed  Whitney,  Almeda 
Reed  Hardy,  Florence  Ripley  Willis,  Helen  Robin- 
son Riker,  Elizabeth  Russell.  Margarita  Safford, 
Louise  Shattuck  Adams,  Bridget  Smith,  Edla 
Steele  Chalfant,  Emma  Sterling  Sherrill,  Ruth 
Stevens,  Fannie  Stewart,  Luella  Stewart,  Elizabeth 
Stiles  Land,  Lilla  Stone  Parsons,  Margaret  Thacher, 
Elizabeth  Torrey,  Bertha  Trull.  Annie  Tuttle. 
Alice  Webber  Scofield,  Marie  Weeden  Langford, 
Mabel  Wilson,  Laura  Woodbury,  Edith  Wyman 
Rolfe.     100. 

1902 

Mary  Allison,  Flora  Bradford,  Edith  Hancox, 
Elizabeth  Neal,  May  Porter,  Henrietta  Prentiss, 
Edith  Spencer,  Berenice  Tuttle,  Louise  Vander- 
bilt.     0. 

1901 

May  Allen,  Alice  Batchelder,  Marian  Billings, 
Helen  Brown,  Agnes  Childs  Hinckley,  Sarah  De- 
Forest  Pettus,  Ellen  Emerson,  Ethel  Lane  Smith, 
Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball,  Antoinette  Putnam- 
Cramer,  Janet  Sheldon  Gordon,  Ruth  Slade, 
Miriam  Titcomb,  Louise  Worthen.  14. 
1900 

Agnes  Bragg,  Florence  Brooks  Cobb,  Miriam 
Dole,  Mary  Gage  Greenwood,  Bertha  Groesbeck 
Haskell,  Anne  Hincks,  Alice  Maloney,  Mabel 
Milham  Roys,  Julia  Paton,  Mabel  Perkins,  Edith 
Ramage  Ramage,  Sarah  Sanderson  Vanderbilt, 
Helen  Story,  Margaret  Vanderbilt,  Elizabeth  Whit- 
ney, Mary  Wilder  Kent.  16. 
1899 

Marie    Ballou,   Edith    Burrage,    Grace   Chapin, 
Emily    Cheney,    Elizabeth    Ray,    Lucy    Warner, 
Elizabeth  Warner  Voorhees.     7. 
1898 

Florence  Anderson  Gilbert,  Ruth  Barnard  Bow- 
ler, Alma  Baumgarten,  Anne  Brooks,  Cellissa 
Brown  Norcross,  Jessie  Budlong,  Emma  Byles 
Cowperthwait,  Lucy  Cable  Bikl6,  Clara  Chapin 
Phelps,  N.  Gertrude  Chase,  Grace  Child,  Alice 
Clark,  Edith  Clark  Low,  Frances  Comstock  Morton, 
Agnes  Cowperthait  Houghton,  Georgia  Coyle 
Hall,  Alice  Duncan  Jenkins,  Edith  Esterbrook, 
Catherine  Farwell  Hyde,  Louisa  Fast,  Clara  Fay 
Doane,  Emma  Fisher,  Laura  Franklin,  Ethel  Gower, 
Anne  Hall  Gaylord,  Florence  Hall  Marion,  Elisabeth 
Hammond  Fillebrown,  Louise  Harrison,  Louise 
Hazen,  Louise  Higgins  Tarbox,  Leila  Holmes  Vaill, 
Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Mary  Joslin,  Margaret  Ken- 
nard  Woodworth,  Myrtle  Kimball  Wilde,  Sarah 
Knight  Thornton,  Florence  Lillie  Wheeler,  Deborah 
Lovejoy,  Julia  MacAlister,  Susan  Mackay,  Edna 
Mason,  Julia  Morris  Foster,  Carol  Morrow  Connett, 
Elizabeth  Mullally,  Eleanor  Paul,  Grace  Pettit, 
Mabel  Rice,  Helen  Rose,  Stella  Streeter,  Elizabeth 
Tarbox  Lumbard,  Elisabeth  Thacher,  Ruth  Tucker 
Morse,  Cora  Waldo  Butler,  Clara  Walker,  Ruth 
White  Benton,  Adeline  Wing,  Harriet  Winsor, 
Ethel  Woodberry,  Esther  Woodman,  Christina 
Wright.     60. 


1897 

Helen  Atwater,  Anne  Barrows  Seelye,  Elizabeth 
Bartley,  Helen  Brown,  Dorothea  Caverno,  Jennie 
Foster,  Mae  Fuller  Curran,  Lucy  Hunt,  Grace 
Kimball  Griswold,  Alice  Lord  Parsons,  Grace 
Lyon,  Edith  Maltby,  Edith  Montague  White, 
Clara  Phillips  Rogers,  Imogene  Prindle,  Julia 
Sturtevant  Merriam,  Alice  Tallant.  17. 
1896 

Helen  Abbott,  Marian  Baker  Lloyd,  Charlotte 
Boone  Slade,  Caroline  Branch  Massonneau,  Caro- 
line Brewster,  Eleanor  Bush  Woods,  Georgia  Pope 
Sawyer.     7. 

1895 

Anne  Allen  Ward,  Rose  Hinckley,  Marguerite 
Wells.     3. 

1894 

Clara  Greenough,  Florence  King,  Martha  Mason, 
Mary  Richardson,  Elisa  Willard.     5. 
1893 

Martha  Adams  Stebbins,  Alice  Alvord,  Harriet 
Bigelow,  Ellen  Bradbury  Brittingham,  Stella  Brad- 
ford, Gertrude  Brewster,  Jennie  Campbell,  Edith 
Carter  Babcock,  Mary  Cook,  Mary  DuBois,  Julia 
Dwight,  Maud  Emerson  Fitts,  Elizabeth  Field 
Field,  Grace  Field  Spottiswoode,  Gertrude  Flagg, 
Mary  Hagar,  Mary  Harwood,  Harriet  Holden 
Oldham,  Jennie  Howe  Shoemaker,  Florence  Jack- 
son, Florence  Jeffrey  Carlile,  Anna  Johnson,  Susan 
Knox,  Grace  Lane  Beardsley,  Grace  Love  Baker, 
Virginia  Lyman,  Anne  McConway  McEldowney, 
Annie  Morris  Stevens,  Charlotte  Murkland,  Char- 
lotte Norris,  Irma  Port  Cheney,  Adeline  Procter, 
Marv  Richardson  Reid,  Adelaide  Sanford  Harsy, 
Florence  Scovill,  Frances  Smith,  Grace  Stevens 
Wright,  Maud  Strong,  Mary  Vanderbeek  Giles, 
Roberta  Watterson  Diebitsch,  Mabel  Whitman, 
Bessie  Williams  Lewis,  Elizabeth  Williston  Bullard. 
43- 

1892 

Vida  Francis,  Laura  McConway  Scoville,  Blanche 
Morse,  Mary  Rankin  Wardner,  Anne  Safford.     5. 
1891 

Harriet  Brown  Darling,  Nellie  Comins  Whitaker, 
Susan  Fuller  Albright,  Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  Annie 
Robinson  Wright.     5. 

1890 

Irene  Gill  Keyser,  Genevra  Hill,  Gertrude  Hogan, 
Rose  Lyman,  Cornelia  Moodey,  Catherine  Turner 
Minshall,  Eva  Tyler.     7. 

1889 

Mabel  Fletcher,  Mary  Gere.     2. 
1888 

Caroline  Austin,  Kate  Bailey,  Daisy  Blaisdell, 
Susie  Bosworth  Munn,  Adelaide  Brown,  Anna 
Carter  Adams,  Jennie  Chamberlain  Hosford, 
Mabelle  Chase,  Mary  Colt  Coolidge,  Grace  Church- 
yard Simons,  Mary  DeVol  Wilcox,  Lilian  DuBois 
Wheeler,  Harriet  Duguid  Amerman,  Marion  Dwight, 
Anna  Edwards  Coleman,  Martha  Everett  St. 
John,  Caroline  Jameson,  Grace  Jones  Backer, 
Annie  Kellogg  Howe,  Leila  Kennedy  Hutchena, 
Florence  Leonard,  Helen  Lincoln  Stone,  Grace 
Packard  Andelfinger,  Lizzie  Parker  McCollester, 
Frances  Lyman  Burt,  Mary  Rayner  Holbrook, 
Jean  Robertson  Babbitt,  Anna  Schreuder  Rhoades, 
Rachel  Shevelson  Deane,  Alice  Sykes  Meara,  Ellen 
Wentworth,  Margaret  Whitney  Chapman.     32. 
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1887 
Bessie  Gill,  Celeste  Hough  Drury,  Ellen  Russel 
Houghton.     3- 

1886 
M.  Addle  Allen,  Jennie  Foote  Park,  Lucy  Wright 
Pearson.     3. 

1885 
Lucy  McCloud,  Nellie  Packard  Webb.     2. 

1884 
Clara  Clark,  Harriet  Hillman,  Katharine  Jame- 
son Greene,  Mina  Wood.     4. 
1883 
Mary  Anthony,  Emma  Bates,  Julia  Bowen,  Susan 
Daniels,    Eveline   Dickinson,    Ella   Eames   Wood, 
Jean  Fine  Spahr,  Clara  Gleason,  Charlotte  Gulliver, 
Henrietta     Harris     Harris,     Elizabeth     Lawrence 
Clarke,   Edith  Leach,   Salome   Machado  Warren, 
Mary  Mather,  Alice  Miller  Whitman,  Anna  Morse, 
Margarette  Osgood  Hitchcock,  Clara  Palmer,  Mary 


Payne  Partridge,  Harriet  Poore,  Jane  Robbing, 
Sarah  Rogers,  Florence  Snow  Shumway,  Laura 
Tilden,  Mary  Welles,  Mary  White,  Abby  Willard, 
Flora  Wilson  Clarke,  Gertrude  Yale  Ryder.     29. 

1882 

Nina  Browne,  Sophia  Clark,  Laura  Fitch  Mc- 
Quiston,  Katherine  McClellan,  Mary  Mix  Barber, 
Nella  Phillips  Shuart,  Abby  Tucker,  Lucia  Clapp 
Noyes,  Marion  Cunningham  Freeman,  Laura  Gill. 

10. 

1880 

Justina  Robinson  Hill,  Netta  Wetherbee  Higbee. 
2. 

1879 
Kate  Morris  Cone,  Harriet  Warner  Palmer.     2. 
Total,  946.* 

*  A  number  who  were  here  only  part  of  the  time 
did  not  register. 
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Report  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Alumnae 
Council  and  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation of  Smith  College 
June  13  and  14, 1913 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council  was  held  in  Seelye  Hall, 
Northampton,  on  June  13,  1913.  It  was 
the  largest  meeting  the  Council  has  held. 
Representatives  from  19  clubs  were  present 
and  the  total  attendance  was  28. 

The  principal  matters  considered  were 
contained  in  the  following  eight  recom- 
mendations to  the  Alumnae  Association: — 

1.  That  the  permanent  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee  be  asked  to  consider  the  Life 
Membership  Fund  of  the  Association  in 
its  relation  to  their  general  financial  plan, 
and  to  recommend  a  policy  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

2.  That  the  Alumnae  Association  affili- 
ate with  the  A.C.A.  for  the  experimental 
period  of  five  years,  but  do  not  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  the  fee,  the 
money  for  one  year  having  been  pledged 
by  individuals. 

3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  committee  to  study  the 
question  of  greater  uniformity  in  the 
elections  and  terms  of  the  officers  of  the 
local  clubs,  with  the  object  of  preparing 
an  amendment  to  By-law  6,  section  3, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Association. 

4.  That  the  recommendation  of  the 
Million  Dollar  Campaign  Committee  of 
Alumnae  for  the  appointment  of  a  travel- 
ing secretary  be  favorably  reported  to 
the  Association  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  question. 

5.  That    the    recommendation    of    the 


Million  Dollar  Campaign  Committee  of 
Alumnae  that  the  records  of  the  committee 
be  kept  at  the  Northampton  office  of 
the  Association,  and  the  clerical  work 
done  there,  be  endorsed. 

6.  That  section  2  of  the  plan  under 
which  the  permanent  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee  was  established  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "through  special 
class  collectors." 

7.  That  the  Alumnae  Association  as- 
sume permanent  financial  responsibility  for 
the  Alumnae  Quarterly  and  that  it  appro- 
priate $500.00  for  the  Quarterly  for 
the  year   1913-14. 

8.  That  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Smith  College  take  steps  to  become 
incorporated. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion all  but  the  second  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Council  that  the 
local  clubs  keep  registers  of  the  alumnae 
residing  permanently  or  visiting  in  their 
localities.  It  was  found  that  this  had 
already  been  tried  successfully  in  Southern 
California  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Club  announced 
at  the  annual  meeting  that  her  club  was 
going  to  start  such  a  register  and  she 
asked  for  the  cooperation  of  all  the  alum- 
nae in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  wa3 
felt  that  local  registers  of  alumnae  might 
well  be  kept  in  other  centers. 


The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in 
Graham    Hall,    on    Saturday,    June    14. 
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About  300  alumnae  were  present.     Miss 
Emerson  presided. 

The  usual  reports  were  presented. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons,  1897,  as 
president,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer, 
1884,  as  vice-president  of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Alumnae  Council, 
already  mentioned  in  this  report,  the 
Association  appropriated  $200.00  for  the 
"Joint  Fellowship  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association  and  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Smith  College,"  and  $10.00 
for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Alumnae 
Publications. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Noyes,  1 881,  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  Alumnae  Association 
affiliate  with  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  for  five  years,  i.  e.  until  Easter 
week  of  19 17,  whenever  the  necessary 
$750.00  for  this  purpose  shall  be  pledged. 

This  motion  was  originally  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  recommendation  2  of  the 
Alumnae  Council  but  consideration  of  it 
was  postponed  until  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  had  been  acted  upon. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Noyes'  motion  was 
considered  Miss  Francis  announced  that 
$700.00  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
affiliation  fee  was  pledged.  Miss  Gill, 
1 88 1,  immediately  pledged  $50.00  so 
affiliation  is  assured. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Professor 
Brady  for  his  twenty-five  years  of  service 
to  the  college  in  the  Department  of  Latin, 
and  to  Miss  Emerson  and  Miss  Safford, 
the  retiring  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  meeting  adjourned  before  half 
past  four. 

Elizabeth    Fay    Whitney, 

Secretary. 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  INCLUDING 
OFFICE  REPORT 

June,  1913 

During  the  last  year  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  has  gone  on  much 
as  usual  at  the  Alumnae  Office  under  Miss 
Snow's  skilful  management.  With  the 
hope  of  saving  money  it  has  been  decided 
to  combine  the  Quarterly  business  man- 


ager's office  with  the  Alumnae  Office.  The 
Quarterly  will  thus  save  office  rent  and 
telephone  rent.  Last  year  we  found  it 
necessary  to  hire  a  second  room  in  the 
Allen  Field  House  and  we  have  this  year 
bought  a  rug,  three  chairs,  and  a  desk  to 
complete  its  furnishing.  The  filing  cabi- 
nets and  catalogs  of  the  Quarterly  will 
be  brought  to  Northampton  during  the 
summer  and  placed  in  our  office. 

The  Association  has  taken  in  $3,370  in 
annual  dues,  a  gain  of  $329  over  last  year. 
Aside  from  the  class  of  1 912  we  have 
gained  49  new  graduate  and  33  associate 
members.  With  1913  the  alumnae  will 
number  5,641,  of  whom  4,314,  or  77  %, 
are  members  of  the  Association.  This 
year  the  office  took  in  259  Quarterly 
subscriptions,  and  our  special  tax  brought 
in  $657.75  to  the  Quarterly. 

According  to  our  established  custom  we 
shall  gather  after  Collation  on  Tuesday  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  for  the  Alumnae  As- 
sembly. 

Since  February  1,  I  have  visited  the 
local  clubs  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  Haven. 
On  the  western  trip  I  spoke  of  the  purpose 
of  the  $1,000,000  Fund,  the  plans  of  the 
Alumnae  Committee  and  urged  fullest  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  local  groups.  It 
was  also  possible  to  give  news  of  the  Col- 
lege in  many  clubs,  and  everywhere  I  was 
impressed  by  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  both  graduates  and  non-grad- 
uates, and  their  work  for  the  Fund  showed 
that  these  were  lasting.  The  Fund  has 
brought  us  together,  and  let  us  all  see  to 
it  that  we  stand  together  to  work  hard  and 
continuously  for  the  College.  The  local 
clubs  are  the  centers  that  must  keep  us 
alumnae  in  constant  touch  with  Smith 
College  and  her  interests  and  needs.  The 
more  of  these  centers  we  have  the  better, 
and  each  new  one  as  it  is  started  increases 
the  number  of  alumnae  who  can  do  team 
work  for  themselves  and  for  the  College. 
It  is  this  organized  effort  that  is  our  great- 
est asset  in  times  of  need. 

My  service  as  President  has  been  a  very 
great  privilege  to  me.  The  wonderful  op- 
portunity it  gives  for  keeping  up  an  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  College  can  only 
be  realized  by  those  who  have  held  the 
office.  I  thank  you  for  the  chance  you 
gave  me  and  I  can  wish  for  my  successor 
no  greater  blessing  in  her  work  than  the 
loyal  support  which  the  Smith  College 
Alumnae  Association  has  given  me  in 
mine. 

Ellen  T.  Emerson,  President. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

For  year  ending  June  15,   1913 

Receipts 
Balance  in  the  treasury  June 

IS,  1912 $4,871. 06 

Annual  dues $3,370 .  85 

Life  memberships 390 .  00 

Sale  of  catalog 1 1 .  50 

Sale  of  register .25 

Sale    of    old    registers    and 

catalogs 1.75 

Office  fees 3 .  95 

Interest  on  deposits 172. 15 

Lantern  slides  replaced  ....  3.00 

Quarterly  tax 557  .  75 

Quarterly  subscriptions  ....  259.00 

$4,770.20      4,770.20 

$9,641.26 
Expenditures 

G.  &.  F.  A.,  rent  of  office. .. .  $100.00 
Intercollegiate     bureau      of 

occupations 187 .  50 

C.  S.  A.,  joint  fellowship.  .  .  .  200.00 

Printing  of  register 743 .  00 

Office  supplies 33-91 

Office  furnishings 51 .  25 

Postage 286 .  60 

Express  and  freight 10.80 

Telegrams  and  telephones.  .  18.30 

Rent  of  telephone  extension  6.00 
Clerical     work    on    council 

reports 18.40 

Incidental  printing 112.35 

Collecting     publications     of 

alumnae 10 .  00 

Cabinet  for  alumnae  publi- 
cations    43 . 00 

Clerical  assistance 136 .  04 

Collecting  membership 

blanks 4 .  90 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers 

and  council  committee.  .  .  179.90 

Alumnae  parade 57-25 

Auditor 5 .  00 

Replacing  lantern  slides ....  3 .  00 
Addressograph,  changes  and 

additions 23  .  73 

Catalog  account:  postage  .20 

C.  N.  Clark,  from  sale  11.50 

11.70 

Quarterly  tax 557 .  75 

Quarterly  subscriptions  ....  259.00 
Salary,   Florence   H.    Snow, 

general  secretary 1,200 .  00 

$4,259  -38 
Balance  in  the  treasury 
June  is, 1913 

Northampton    Na- 
tional   Bank  .  .    $228.25 
Savings   banks      5,153-63 

$5,381.88 

$9,641 .26 

Grace  Pierpont  Fuller, 

Treasurer. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SMITH 
ALUMNAE    QUARTERLY 

June,  1913 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  submit  as 
the  major  part  of  their  report  the  three 
issues  of  the  Quarterly  already  pub- 
lished. 

Last  November  the  Quarterly  came 
out  in  a  new  cover.  It  was  chosen  with 
the  greatest  care  and  we  are  assured  that 
it  is  the  finest  thing  that  can  be  secured. 
The  type  is  the  original  Caxton  in  which 
William  Caxton  printed  the  first  book  that 
was  printed  in  English. 

A  sixth  member  has  been  added  to  the 
editorial  board.  The  material  for  the 
Alumnae  Notes  department  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  im- 
possible for  one  editor  to  handle  it  all 
and  Miss  Alma  Baumgarten,  1898,  will 
cooperate  with  Miss  Lowrey  in  that 
department. 

It  has  been  decided  to  transfer  the  busi- 
ness office  from  New  York  to  Northamp- 
ton. The  Quarterly  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Association  and  it  seems  fitting  in 
every  way  that  it  should  be  published 
here.  It  will  be  quite  possible  to  pay  dues 
both  for  the  Association  and  the  Quar- 
terly in  one  check.  We  believe  that  the 
alumnae  will  so  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity of  paying  for  two  things  at  once  that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
subscription  list.  Miss  Rand  will  con- 
tinue as  advertising  manager  and  will 
have  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  problems  of  the  Quarterly  are  the 
same  as  they  were  last  year.  The  demands 
upon  it  for  space  are  growing  very  much 
faster  than  its  subscription  list  although 
this  year  this  has  increased  about  three 
hundred,  which  is  a  larger  increase  than  in 
any  previous  year.  It  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  the  editors  to  know  that  they  need 
no  longer  go  into  the  byways  and  hedges 
in  search  of  material.  There  is  enough 
and  to  spare  and  it  is  all  good.  We  shall 
probably  never  have  quite  room  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  all  the  interesting  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  college  and  the  alum- 
nae are  engaged.  It  is,  however,  most 
discouraging  to  feel  that  the  state  of  our 
finances  will  not  permit  us  to  expand  as 
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we  should  like  to  and  as  we  must  if  we  are 
to  live  at  all. 

It  costs  us  27  cents  to  produce  one 
Quarterly.  We  sell  it  for  25  cents.  So 
far  as  we  can  discover  subscription  re- 
ceipts never  meet  all  of  the  expenses  of  a 
magazine.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Quarterly  will  ever  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and,  moreover,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  advertisements  for  a 
Quarterly  is  so  great  that  we  cannot 
count  on  them  for  very  large  additions  to 
the  treasury  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  Alumnae  Associations  of  all  other 
colleges  possessing  alumnae  publications 
have  realized  these  facts  and  have  pro- 
vided in  some  way  for  financing  their  mag- 
azines at  the  time  of  starting  them.  The 
Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  did 
not  do  this.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  energies  of  the  Association  were 
focused  on  the  $1,000,000  campaign  the 
time  did  not  seem  ripe  for  adopting  a  per- 
manent financial  policy  towards  the 
Quarterly  and  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  mem- 
ber was  levied  to  tide  us  over  the  past 
year.  $675.75  nas  come  in  from  this  tax 
of  which  we  shall  have  used  nearly  $500 
by  the  time  the  July  bill  is  paid. 

The  editors  hope  that  at  this  meeting  the 
Association  will  adopt  some  policy  which 
shall  assure  them  of  its  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  Quarterly  and  its  earnest  desire 
to  stand  back  of  its  official  organ. 

Edith  N.  Hill,  Editor  in  Chief. 

THE    FELLOWSHIP    OFFERED    BY 

THE  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS 

ASSOCIATION 

The  fellowship  for  settlement  training, 
offered  by  the  College  Settlements  Asso- 
ciation, in  cooperation  with  the  different 
colleges,  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  This 
last  year  there  were  two  Fe  lows;  one,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1912  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, has  been  in  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  done  excellent  work  both  in  the 
Settlement  there  and  at  the  Training 
School  for  Social  Workers.  As  her  final 
paper  for  the  school  she  has  been  making 
a  study  of  delinquency  in  the  district  of 
the  settlement. 

There  were  four  applicants  for  the  fel- 
lowship for  the  coming  year  from  Smith, 


two  graduates  of  the  class  of  19 12,  and 
two  from  that  of  19 13.  The  award  has 
been  made  to  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1913,  who  will  also  reside  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  Settlement. 

Each  year  the  requests  for  trained  work- 
ers in  the  settlements  grow  in  numbers, 
and  are  always  difficult  to  meet.  The  As- 
sociation showed  at  its  last  meeting  its  in- 
creasing belief  in  the  value  of  this  work, 
by  voting  to  devote  the  interest  on  the 
Woerishoffer  bequest  to  enlarging  the  work 
of  the  fellowships  during  the  next  two  years. 
Though  many  other  forms  of  social  work 
have  appeared  and  have  increased  in  im- 
portance, the  settlements  still  hold  a 
unique  place;  they  are  the  laboratories  in 
which  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems many  agencies  are  seeking  to  solve 
must  be  gained.  They  are  the  sources  of 
information  and  of  inspiration,  and  as 
college  women  we  must  see  that  our  own 
settlements  attain  the  high  standard  which 
has  been  set  for  all  settlements. 

The  Committee  of  the  C.  S.  A.,  there- 
fore, urges  that  the  Alumnae  Association 
appropriate  again  $200  for  the  fellowship, 
believing  that  in  no  other  way  will  the 
money  be  spent  to  greater  advantage, 
both  to  the  holder  of  the  fellowship  and 
to  the  people  among  whom  she  may  live 
after  her  training  has  been  secured. 

Eleanor  Hope  Johnson. 

[The  editors  regret  that  lack  of  space 
makes  it  impossible  to  publish  Mrs.  Noyes' 
most  interesting  report  of  the  Alumnae 
Trustees.  The  report  will  be  published 
in  the  College  Register  in  the  fall  and 
every  alumna  will  enjoy  it.  Editor's 
Note.] 

LOCAL  CLUBS 

Lack  of  space  is  our  cry  here  also.  We  are 
obliged  to  omit  all  news  excepting  those  items  which 
we  feel  may  be  helpful  to  the  various  clubs  before 
the  November  issue  of  the  Quarterly  appears. 
All  material  for  the  November  issue  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Ruth  Lowrey,  Essex,  N.  Y.  by 
October  15. 

A  number  of  the  officers  of  clubs  are: 

Boston — President,  Helen  Perkins, 
1894;  secretary,  Anna  Loraine  Washburn, 
1910;  electors,  Emma  E.  Porter,  1897, 
Abigail  C.  Howes,  1886,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Haven  Upton,  1892. 

Fitchburg — President,  Mrs.  Ethel  War- 
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ren  Coolidge,  1896;  secretary,  Louise 
Dillon,  1901 ;  electors,  Margaret  C.  Rice, 
1908,  Beatrice  Lyons,  1910,  Marion  Conant 
Damon,  1903. 

Philadelphia — President,  Alice  W.  Tal- 
lant,  1897;  secretary-treasurer,  Anna  S. 
Cliff,  1912. 

Rochester — President,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Grossbeck  Haskell,  1900;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Ada  Carson,  1912;  electors,  Susan  E. 
Taylor,  1910,  Anne  D.  Smith,  1910, 
Helen  Newell,  1910. 

Pittsburgh — President,  Mrs.  Grace 
Whiting  Mitchell,  1897;  secretary,  Jean 
O'Donnell,  1910;  electors,  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Fowler  Geer,  1896,  Jane  M.  Kerr,  1901, 
Alma  E.  Roberts,  1906. 

Syracuse — President,  Ruth  Leighton, 
1910;  secretary,  Mrs.  Irlavere  Searl,  ex- 
1892;  electors,  Mrs.  Caroline  Snow  Merrell, 
1896,  Mrs.  Margaret  Silsbee  Wade,  1899, 
Mrs.  Kate  Dunn  Spalding,  1884. 

Buffalo — President,  Marion  Gemmel, 
1897;  secretary,  Grace  Viele,  1901 ;  electors, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Hotchkiss  Potter,  1901, 
Louise  Michael,  1912,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sea- 
bury  Guthrie,  1890. 

Hartford — President,  Mrs.  Ethel  Keep 
Layton,  1903;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Sarah  Swift,  19 12. 

Southern  California — Electors,  Elea- 
nor Bissell,  1897,  Mrs.  Maude  Carpenter 
Murphy,  1896,  Mrs.  Minnie  Barton  Foote, 
1888. 


Washington,  D.  C. — Electors,  Mrs. 
Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  1895,  Mabel  Gran- 
din,  1909,  Eunice  Wead,  1902. 

Winchester — Electors,  Mrs.  Louise 
Aldrich  Rich,  1885,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Red- 
fern  Dennett,  1897,  Mrs.  Edith  Kimball 
Metcalf,  1898. 

Chicago — Electors,  Elizabeth  J.  Hurl- 
but,  1895,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Hitch- 
cock, 1895,  Anna  R.  Haire,  1883. 

New  York — The  club  will  open  its 
office  at  the  Women's  University  Club, 
99  Madison  Av.,  on  September  15.  All 
alumnae  passing  through  New  York  are 
urged  to  register  there  as  soon  after 
arriving  as  possible  in  order  that  the  club 
may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  them.  Members  of  the  club  and  their 
guests  are  reminded  that  the  house  rules 
of  the  University  Club  apply  to  the  use 
of  all  rooms  except  the  Smith  Club  room 
and  that  members  of  the  Smith  Club  who 
are  not  also  members  of  the  University 
Club  may  use  only  the  Smith  Club  room. 

"The  Mohawk  Valley  Branch  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  has  been 
formed  in  Utica  and  we  should  be  glad 
of  the  names  of  any  Smith  girls  teaching 
or  living  in  the  vicinity.  We  can  get  no 
temporary  addresses  from  the  catalog. 
This  territory  is  not  covered  by  the 
Eastern  or  Central  branches.  Address, 
Alice  A.  Knox,  84  Cornelia  St.,  Utica, 
N.  Y." 
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table  showing  number  of  subscribers  to  the  quarterly  by  classes* 


Year 

1879 
1880 
l88l 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Total     Sub- 
scribers 
10  2 


9 
22 

28 

49 
4i 
38 
44 
40 


Year 

1888 
1889 
1890 
189I 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Total      Sub- 
scribers 

17 


43 
44 
56 
73 
81 
106 
107 

147 
146 


15 
22 

44 
28 

38 
35 
62 

54 


Year  Total 


1897 
1898 
1899 


I76 

133 
186 


1900  211 

1 90 1  244 

1902  225 

1903  23I 

1904  237 

1905  I99 


Sub- 
scribers 
107 

53 

86 

88 

119 

89 

86 

in 

91 


Sub- 
scribers 
88 
121 
129 
163 
215 
195 
158 

fii9 
Non-graduates    153 


Year  Total 

1906  220 

1907  262 

1908  295 

1909  321 

1910  371 

1911  356 

1912  362 

1913  376 


This  table  was  compiled  July  10,  1913. 


t  This  record  was  made  in  10  days. 
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Class  News 

The  editors  are  aware  that  occasionally 
names  of  persons  and  places  are  misspelled 
in  this  department.  They  therefore  beg 
you  to  heed  the  following  suggestion: 

If  each  person  sending  in  news  will  be 
careful  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  and  will  either  typewrite  or  write 
very  legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly 
be  avoided  and  in  no  other  way  can  they 
be  avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names  and 
addresses.  Send  all  news  for  the  November 
Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by 
October  10. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class   secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.    Hig- 
bee,  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

The  class  held  no  formal  reunion,  but 
the  following  members  met  informally  at 
the  various  alumnae  gatherings:  Sophia 
C.  Clark,  Nina  E.  Browne,  Mrs.  McQuiston 
(Laura  Fitch),  Katherine  E.  McClellan, 
Mrs.  Barbour  (Mary  Mix),  Mrs.  Stuart 
(Nella  Phillips),  Abbie  Tucker. 

One  daughter,  Marjory  McQuiston,  was 
in  the  graduating  class. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see  page 
238. 

Susan  E.  Daniels  sails  in  July  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Eveline  Dickinson  has  established 
her  home  at  22  Oakwood  Av.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Harris  (Henrietta  Harris) 
sailed  the  week  after  commencement  for  a 
summer's  trip  to  Norway  and  Sweden  with 
her  sister,  her  daughter,  and  her  son. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Tracy  (Ida  Woodward)  has 
moved  to  a  new  home.  Address,  80  Mam- 
aroneck  Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Emma  Bates  (ex- 1883)  a  member  of  the 


Smith  faculty,  has  her  Sabbatical  year  in 
1913-14  and  sails  for  Europe  some  time 
this  summer. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Clark  (Flora  Wilson, 
ex-1883)  has  moved  to  252  Oak  St., 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Caroline  B.  Sergeant, 
4  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cornish  (Ida  G.  Skilton) 
and  her  husband  are  expecting  to  sail 
June  8  on  the  Lapland  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  England,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  Holland. 

Hey  wood  Holden,  son  of  Mrs.  John 
Holden  (Florence  Heywood)  has  come  to 
the  front  as  a  "distance  man"  during  his 
freshman  year  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  78 
Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Anna  Chapin  Ray,  after  a  second  winter 
at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  has 
gone  to  Cap-a-1'Aigle,  Murray  Bay,  to 
spend  the  summer.  She  is  on  the  direct 
route  to  the  Saguenay  and  can  be  easily 
reached  by  her  Smith  friends  journeying 
in  that  region. 

Harriet  Ferry,  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 
E.  Hay  ward  Ferry  (Amelia  O.  Parsons), 
was  married,  June  3,  in  the  chantry  of  St. 
Thomas  Church,  N.  Y.,  to  William  DeFor- 
est  Manise  of  that  city. 
1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  class  of  1886 
had  luncheon  together  at  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Club,  April  26.  The  special  recipient 
of  congratulations  was  Alice  Waite,  re- 
cently chosen  Dean  of  Wellesley  College. 
Members  were  present  at  the  luncheon  from 
Woonsocket,  Andover,  Monson,  Worces- 
ter, and  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  Plans 
were  made  to  continue  this  method  of  re- 
union another  year,  and,  if  possible,  have  a 
larger  number  of  the  class  who  are  in  the 
vicinity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Avery  Harriman 
(Bertha  Ray)  spent  a  week  in  Boston  at- 
tending Mr.  Harriman's  twenty-fifth 
reunion  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Harriman  is 
President  of  the  New  England  Federation 
of  Harvard  Clubs.     Next  fall  Mrs.  Harri- 
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man  expects  to  accompany  Mr.  Harriman 
to  Madrid  where  he  represents  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Law  Association. 

Mrs.  Frank  I.  Curtis  (Elizabeth  Free- 
land)  is  Councillor  for  the  Seattle  Smith 
College  Club  of  forty  members.  Mrs. 
Curtis'  son  Ralph  is  to  be  married  in  June 
and  her  daughter  Florence  is  to  be  married 
in  September. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foote's  (Harriet  Risley) 
home  garden  of  roses  at  Devereaux,  Mass., 
is  more  beautiful  than  ever  this  season, 
with  its  thousand  varieties  of  roses.  There 
are  new  bushes  this  year  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Germany,  England,  and 
France.  She  is  developing  a  new  phase  of 
garden-making  and  some  of  her  work  may 
be  seen  in  the  cliff  gardens  at  Newport. 
1887 

Class   secretary — Clara    M.    Reed,    54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Meara, 
400  East  End  Av.,  New  York  City. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see 
page  240. 

The  newly  elected  president  is  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  St.  John  (Martha  Everett) 
now  spending  the  summer  in  Dr.  Gardner's 
house  on  Round  Hill,  Northampton. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Simons  (Grace  Churchyard) 
will  spend  her  summer  in  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Daisy  Blaisdell  sails  in  July  for  the  win- 
ter in  Europe,  where  she  will  study  changes 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  lang- 
guages.  Her  address  will  be  Deutscher 
Bank,  Berlin. 

Mrs.  McCollester  (Lizzie  Parker)  sailed 
June  24  with  her  family  for  a  summer  of 
travel.  Her  address  will  be  care  American 
Express,  Paris.  When  she  returns  she 
will  be  in  her  new  home,  Tufts  College, 
Mass. 

Ellen    Wentworth    sailed    June    24   to 
spend   a   year   in   Europe.     Her  address 
will  be  care  Baring  Brothers,  London. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Martha  Hopkins  has  returned  from  a 
winter  in  southern  Europe. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Clark  (Alice  Johnson)  and 
family  sail  for  Europe  in  July. 


1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Albright, 
730  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Wilson  will  spend  the  summer 
abroad. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Howes  (Ethel  Puffer)  is  a 
sectional  vice-president  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Section  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  and  Mary 
Wilson  of  the  South  Pacific  Section.  Both 
attended  the  council  meeting  in  Chicago. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see 
page  241. 

Mrs.  Harlow  Hyde  (Maria  Woollen) 
is  living  at  1650  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The  permanent  address  of  Mrs.  Walter 
J.  Rickey  (Grace  Landon)  is  Queen's 
Hotel,  Helensburgh,  Scotland. 

The  address  of  Mabel  A.  Short  is  159 
Chestnut  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Marsh  (Mina  Ball, 
ex- 1 893)  has  moved  to  36  Stratford  Av., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Julia  S.  L.  Dwight  has  had  a  picture  in 
the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden, 
Creed  Av.,  Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Anne  M.  Paul  is  traveling  abroad. 

Two  topics  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  class — one  a  past,  the  other  a  fu- 
ture event;  namely,  our  part  in  raising  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund  and  our  twentieth 
reunion.  As  the  first  was  a  success  for 
the  college  as  a  whole,  so  must  the  second 
be  for  us  next  June. 

Everybody  has  been  working  for  the 
Fund,  and  '94  has  been  no  exception.  In 
March  the  class  was  grouped  into  sections, 
each  under  a  sectional  leader,  who  wrote  a 
personal  appeal  to  all  known  non-contribu- 
tors in  her  section. 

Query:  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
make  sectional  leaders  a  permanent  insti- 
tution? They  make  good  rallying  points 
for  the  class.  [See  page  215  for  1894  total.] 
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Our  next  piece  of  work  will  be  to  make 
our  twenty-fifth  reunion  gift  fund  as  large 
as  possible.  The  class  voted  to  turn  part  of 
it  into  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  through  our 
alumnae  trustee,  May  Willard,  if  it  was 
needed,  but  it  was  not — the  amount  being 
completed  even  before  all  our  votes  on  the 
matter  were  returned.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  hand  over  to  Bertha  Noyes 
Stevens  now,  any  money  that  we  can  at 
present  give  to  our  fund,  so  that  it  may 
be  drawing  interest?  It  need  not  be  a 
yearly  pledge,  if  that  is  not  so  easy,  but 
something  in  hand  the  while,"  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  promise  of  more  later, 
as  we  are  able. 
DO  IT  NOW! 

1895 
Class    secretary — Bessey    Borden,    618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Elkins  (Ruth  Conro)  has 
moved  to  Andover,  N.  H. 

Maria  B.  Goodwin  is  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  North  Adams  High 
School. 

Mrs.  Hugh  J.  O'Brien  (Edna  Smith) 
died  February  8. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mendenhall  (Dorothy 
Reed)  has  a  son,  John,  born  in  May. 

Alice  Martin  sails  June  28  for  Paris  to 
study  dancing. 

Kristine  Mann  has  accepted  a  position, 
recently  created,  to  supervise  the  health 
of  the  girls  at  Wellesley  College: 

Cora  A.  Smith  will  receive  a  Master's 
Degree  at  Cornell  this  month. 

Amey  Aldrich  is  traveling  in  Spain. 
Mrs.    Charles    D.    Norton    (Katherine 
Garrison)  is  spending  two  months  at  La 
Tour,  Switzerland. 

1896 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Lucius  R.  East- 
man Jr.,  43  Glenwood   Rd.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

The  class  of  '96  has  recently  held  an 
election  by  mail  as  required  by  its  consti- 
tution with  the  following  result:  President, 
Clara  A.  Burnham;  vice-president,  Lena 
Ulrich  Ewing;  treasurer,  Helen  M.  O'Neill. 
1897 
Class     secretary — Alice     W.     Tallant, 
1807  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1897  at  Commencement 
'97,  in  joyous  remembrance  of  last  year, 
decided  in  sudden   haste  this  spring  to 
hold  an  informal  reunion,  and  those  of 
the  class  who  could  attend  are  now  look- 
ing back  upon  it  in  a  state  of  utter  satis- 


faction. Truly  it  was  an  auspicious 
occasion,  with  our  president  Alice  just 
elected  president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, to  set  the  ball  of  good  things  rolling. 
Moreover,  in  the  alumnae  parade,  we  had 
the  Dean  to  carry  our  standard,  and  she 
attracted  to  our  delegation  an  amount  of 
attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  our 
numbers.  Also  we  did  our  marching  and 
counter-marching  to  the  tune  of  the  new 
alumnae  song,  the  words  of  which,  we 
need  hardly  state,  were  written  by  a 
member  of  '97,  Agnes  Hunt. 

At  the  rally  we  were,  of  course,  cordially 
invited  to  occupy  front  seats.  Don't  tell 
Lola  Lloyd  but  we  sang,  first  a  class  song, 
and  after  the  farce  a  surprise  for  Alice,  to 
celebrate  her  new  office. 

Twenty-two  gathered  for  the  luncheon, 
which  was  a  delicious  and  (oh,  wonderful 
in  reunion  annals)  substantial  meal,  reflect- 
ing credit  on  our  able  committee.  We  ate 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  running  fire 
of  news  from  the  absent — letters,  tele- 
grams, and  pictures  in  sheaves  having 
been  collected  by  the  secretary.  Before 
she  had  done,  we  found  ourselves  first 
astounded  at  the  number  of  people  from 
whom  she  had  heard,  and  then  proud 
not  only  on  account  of  all  their  wonderful 
doings  but  even  more  because  of  the  class 
loyalty  and  devotion  which  sent  us  their 
greetings  from  far  and  near. 

No  account  of  this  commencement 
would  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  At  the 
luncheon  we  discovered  that  besides  27 
non-graduates,  the  appropriate  propor- 
tion, 97.4%  of  the  class  had  contributed. 
That  was  all  very  well,  but  even  better 
news  has  since  come  in,  and  the  class  may 
well  be  proud  to  know  that  every  member 
of  '97  is  represented  in  the  class  gift.  As 
the  reunion  began  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  so 
has  it  ended.  Who  can  doubt  that  we 
are  indeed  "the  finest  under  heaven"? 

Helen  Atwater  was  in  Washington  in 
the  spring,  doing  her  usual  editorial  work 
for  the  nutrition  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon  (Caroline  Mitch- 
ell) took  a  trip  to  California  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Barnes  (Ella  Hurtt) 
went  to  California  in  April;  she  reports 
seeing  Harriet  Morris  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bennett  (Grace  Page)  is 
recovering  from  a  year's  illness. 

Eleanor  Bissell  has  bought  a  home  in 
Pasadena,  and  promises  to  make  all  *97ers 
who  come  to  the  coast  most  welcome. 
Address:  572  Prospect  Sq.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Cameron  Jr.  (Cora   Kent) 
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has  a  daughter,  Jean  Charlotte,  born  June 

12. 

Genevieve  Cloyd  lost  her  sister  early 
in  May. 

Ada  Comstock  addressed  the  Syracuse 
Club  at  its  May  luncheon. 

Viola  Conklin  and  Fairfax  Strong  are 
going  for  a  summer  trip  to  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Corwith  (Grace  Ken- 
nedy) was  in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Augus- 
tine in  the  winter.  She  has  an  adopted 
daughter,  Dorothy,  five  years  old. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Curran  (Mae  Fuller) 
has  a  sixth  child,  Rawson,  born  November 
II,  1912.  She  is  teaching  her  younger 
children  at  home  and  "experimenting 
with  Montessori  apparatus." 

Mrs.  Morton  W.  Dunning  (May  Ward) 
was  seen  in  Kyoto  by  Elizabeth  Cole 
Fleming  on  her  homeward  trip. 

Edith  Dunton  was  one  of  "several 
prominent  authors",  who  were  guests  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Booksellers'  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  March  28.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  invitations  had  been  ex- 
tended to  women.  Edith  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  (N.  B.  This  information  was 
extracted  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  not  from  the  modest  Edith,  who 
has  taken  up  a  pastoral  life  and  is  keeping 
bees.) 

Mrs.  Kendall  Emerson  (Josephine  Sew- 
all)  was  elected  2d  vice-president  of  the 
National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  its  fourth  biennial 
convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  April  9. 
(This  item  was  also  secured  through  the 
secretary's  minute  reading  of  the  daily 
press.) 

Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Engelke  (Ida  Darling) 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Impressions 
of  Alaska"  before  the  Chicago  College 
Club,  May  2.  She  is  "tremendously 
interested  in  suffrage." 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Erving  (Emma  Lootz)  sailed 
for  Norway  with  her  two  children  May  22. 
Just  before  leaving  Washington  Henry 
fractured  his  thigh,  and  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  ship  with  the  leg  in  a  cast.  He 
was  reported  as  being  "on  an  up  grade" 
in  general  health  before  this  accident. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Fleming  (Elizabeth  Cole) 
has  returned  from  India  "accompanied  by 


whooping  cough  and  chicken  pox  in  the 
trio  of  children."  Address  1346  East  53 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Laura  Galacar  was  married  April  22 
to  Robert  Winthrop  Adams.  Her  address, 
after  October  1,  will  be  115  Mill  St., 
Springfield. 

Marion  Gemmel  has  been  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Smith  Club  for  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  Solon  G.  Gray  (Harriet  Simons) 
was  a  delegate  from  the  Bellows  Falls 
Woman's  Club  to  the  State  Federation 
at  St.  Johnsbury.  Her  small  son  was 
very  ill  with  pneumonia  this  spring. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Griswold  (Grace  Kimball) 
reports  that  her  oldest  daughter  is  entered 
for  Smith. 

Mrs.  Leroy  P.  Guion  (Ellen  Lormore) 
reports  a  year  "  blissfully  full  of  modifying 
milk  and  sterilizing  bottles,"  but  has 
found  time  to  be  active  in  Civic  Club 
work  and  a  School  Voter's  League.  She  will 
spend  her  summer  camping  in  Ute  Pass. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Heathman  (Grace  Brooks) 
spent  part  of  the  spring  at  Biltmore,  N.  C. 
Her  home  in  Dayton  was  fortunately  not 
in  the  flooded  district.  Her  address  for 
the  summer  is  239  Wolcott  Rd.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass. 

Susan  Holton  is  taking  four  months 
training  at  the  Wesson  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, Springfield,  Mass. 

Jean  W.  Hough  has  been  working  at 
Columbia  for  her  M.  A.  degree.  She  and 
her  sister,  Mary,  expect  to  take  summer 
courses  there. 

Mrs.  G.  Tracy  Hubbard  (Alice  Gates) 
took  a  trip  with  her  husband  in  the  spring 
to  Nassau,  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  and  Key 
West. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Hulse  (Frances  Seymour) 
spent  June  in  England. 

Mrs.  W.  Francis  Hyde(Elizabeth  Keith) 
started  an  open  air  school  at  her  home  in 
Worcester  last  February.  Next  year  she 
expects  to  teach  the  first  three  grades. 

Mrs.  Frank  Irwin  (May  Barrows)  spent 
two  weeks  in  May  with  her  husband  on  a 
fruit  ranch  at  Los  Gatos,  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Jones  (Mabel  Hersom)  i6 
spending  the  summer  at  her  new  bungalow 
at  Sebago  Lake,  Me.     She  reports  that 
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the  house  will  always  have  room  for  all 
*97ers  who  pass  her  way. 

Mrs.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  (Florence  Low) 
has  a  daughter,  Jane,  born  February  25. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  McColl  (Belle  Baldwin)  has 
moved  into  a  new  home  at  195  Chicago 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Mitchell  (Mary  Hewitt)  has 
a  new  address:  273  Norton  St.,  New- 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Page  (Ruth  Brown)  has  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Tozier,  born  February  13. 

Mrs.  Frank  Parker  (Katherine  Lahm) 
is  still  in  Paris,  although  her  husband  has 
been  called  back  to  America  by  a  new 
regulation  of  the  War  Department.  Her 
children  are  in  a  Montessori  school.  She 
asks  any  '97  travelers  to  look  her  up  at 
42  Av.  Charles  Floquet. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Pier  (Adelaide  Wilson)  was 
in  Rome  in  April,  recovering  from  a  com- 
bination of  influenza,  tonsilitis,  and  neu- 
ritis. She  expects  to  get  back  to  America 
in  August. 

Emma  Porter  has  done  noble  service 
in  engineering  the  three  Boston  1897 
luncheons.  The  following  members  be- 
sides herself  have  been  present  at  all  the 
luncheons:  Helen  Kuhn  Palmer,  Margaret 
Rand,  Elizabeth  Voorhees  Robinson, 
Alice  Goodwin  Schirmer,  "M.  B."  Smith, 
Charlotte  W'inship,  Harriet  Patch  W'ood- 
bury,  Laura  Soule  Apsey  (ex- 1897). 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Rogers  (Clara  Phillips)  has 
a  son,  John  Gardner,  born  March  4. 

Louise  Rogers  was  married  June  25 
to  George  Nichols. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Scott  (Nell  Dodge)  went 
through  the  experience  of  the  Omaha 
tornado.  She  will  spend  the  summer  at 
the  Mitchell  House,  North  Scituate Beach, 
Mass. 

Lucy  Stoddard  will  spend  the  summer 
at  The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Me. 

Fairfax  Strong  is  to  be  head  house 
mistress  at  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  next  year. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Talcott  (Florence  White)  is 
still  improving.  She  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Saranac. 

Elsie  Tallant  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club  for  next 
year. 


Mrs.  John  B.  Taylor  (Marcia  Jones) 
has  a  son,  Irving,  born  October  25,  1912. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Riihle  L.  ter  Meulen  (N. 
Gertrude  Dyar)  reports  that  "a  year  of 
Dutch  tranquility  and  Dutch  food  has 
made  such  a  change  in  my  physique  that 
the  lean  and  scrawny  Shylock  wrould  no 
more  be  recognized." 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Thomas  (Lillias 
Blaikie)  has  a  new  address:  2149  North 
2d  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.Wrhite(Edith  Montague) 
is  living  at  246  North  Oxford  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mrs.  Luke  I.  Wilson  (Helen  Woodward) 
has  moved  to  1513  Hinman  Av.,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Woodbury  (Harriet  Patch) 
has  adopted  two  children,  Richard  Elwell 
and  Wilhelmina.  She  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Burnham  (Florence  Dustin)  have  opened 
a  Montessori  "House  of  Childhood,"  the 
first  in  New  England,  with  a  director  from 
Rome. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Wright  (Margaret  Cox)  lives 
at  286  De  Kalb  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Young  (Grace  Wiard)  has  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Evelyn,  born  Decem- 
ber 10,  1912. 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Bassick(Grace  Morris) 

has  a  son,  Marshall  Morris,  born  October 

20, 1 9 1 2.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  is"a  most 

enthusiastic  candidate  for  i9i6or  1917." 

Ex-1897 

Esther  Buxton  is  teaching  and  doing 
settlement  work  in  New  York.  She  is 
going  to  California  this  summer,  and  next 
fall  hopes  to  work  in  Porto  Rico  under  the 
Home  Mission  Board. 

Alice  Carpenter  is  organizing  women  in 
the  Progressive  Party.  Her  address  is 
71  East  54  St.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Hardy  (Beulah  Greenough) 
spends  her  winters  at  Mt.  Airy,  Pa.  Her 
boy,  Gelston,  sings  in  the  church  choir. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Pennock  (Edith  Mc- 
Chesney)  lost  her  mother  this  spring.  She 
is  going  to  keep  house  for  her  father. 
Address:  no  Walnut  PI.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Caroline  Rice  spent  the  winter  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  the  spring  in  Denver. 
For  the  summer  she  is  to  be  at  "Vancouver 
Barracks,"  near  Portland,  Ore. 
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Airs.  C.  Walter  Smith  (Agnes    Slade) 

is  raising  a  nice  '97  family,  two  girls  and 

three  boys,  the  youngest  eight  months. 

Address:  254  Culver  Rd.,  Rochester,N.  Y. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see  page 
242. 

The  newly  elected  officers,  to  serve 
until  the  next  regular  reunion,  are:  presi- 
dent, Adeline  F.Wing;  vice-president,Alma 
Baumgarten;  treasurer,  Esther  Woodman. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Marsh  (Mary  McWilliams) 
has  a  third  son,  born  June  2. 

Edna  Blanche  Wadleigh  was  married  to 
Chauncy  M.  Rubles  in  December  1912. 

Mrs.  Merrill  F.  Childs  (Frances  E. 
Shepard)  has  returned  from  the  Westfield 
State  Sanatorium  to  her  home  in  East- 
hampton. 

1899 

Temporary  class  secretary — Edith  E. 
Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Hyde  (Margherita 
Isola)  and  family  have  been  camping 
this  winter  and  summer  in  the  mountains 
near  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Mr.  Hyde  is  having 
his  sabbatical  year  from  the  University 
of  California.  Margherita  is  teaching  the 
three  girls.  Her  zoology  courses  are  being 
used  to  fine  advantage. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Worcester  (Mary 
Greenman)  has  a  son,  Richard  Lyman, 
born  May  24. 

Mary  Willard  Keyes  has  built  a  small 
bungalow  in  Wilton,  N.  H.  Her  perma- 
nent address  is  "Little  Pastime  Hour," 
Wilton,  N.  H. 

Edith  Rand  spent  June  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Ruth  Phelps  sailed  on  June  14  for  a 
summer  in  Europe. 

Dear  Madam  Secretary: — You  have 
asked  me  for  a  line  or  two  about  Ruth 
Strickland's  wedding  on  April  23,  and  as 
I  was  the  only  ninety-niner  present  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  chance  to  assure  the 
rest  of  the  class  that  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  happy,  whole-souled,  not  to  say  well- 
organized,  affair  that  one  would  expect  of 
our  class  president. 

The  wedding  was  at  home  in  the  even- 
ing, the  house  looked  lovely,  lighted  by 
candles,  and  trimmed  with  southern 
smilax  and  quantities  of  yellow  and  white 
flowers, — as  a  Smith  wedding  should  be, — 


also  some  five  or  six  of  the  bride's  adorable 
little  nieces  and  nephews  added  tremend- 
ously to  the  scheme  of  decoration. 

Last  June,  Ruth  had  caught  my  bridal 
bouquet,  and  naturally,  feeling  deeply 
indebted  for  the  encouraging  omen,  she 
could  do  no  less  than  have  me  for  matron 
of  honor.  From  this  coign  of  vantage 
no  detail  escaped  me,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  the  bride  comported  herself 
as  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  high 
office  of  President  of  the  Matrimonially 
Inexperienced  Club  of  happy  memory. 

The  congratulatory  telegram  which 
brought  the  most  expansive  smile  to  her 
face  was  the  one  sent  in  the  name  of  '99. 
(Perfect  in  sentiment  and  punctuation, 
Mrs.  Secretary !)  As  for  the  Class  Present, 
that  wonderful,  new  Vacuum  Cleaner,  so 
delightfully  inexpensive,  and  so  handy  that 
it  almost  folds  in  the  pocket, — which  you 
empowered  me  to  purchase, — her  delight 
was  unbounded.  With  this  she  claims 
that  she  can  face  undaunted  the  domestic 
complexities  of  married  life  and  Clinton, 
New  York. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  hus- 
band of  "she  that  was  Mis'  Strickland," 
I  refuse  to  write  the  words  which  come 
crowding  to  my  pen.  A  wise  classmate 
has  married  him.  Enough  said. 
Yours  as  ever, 
Harriet  Bliss  Ford. 

Eleanor  R.  Goldthwait  was  married  to 
Dr.  James  C.  Graves  Jr.,  on  October  31, 
191 1.  She  has  a  daughter,  Mary  Gold- 
thwait, born  September  23,1912.  Address : 
1 108  West  8  Av.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
I960 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Millard  C.  Hum- 
stone,  24  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edith  Dudley  Sheldon's  address  is 
3312  Hamilton  St.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Walter  V.  Brem  (Marion  Winkler) 
is  now  living  at  932  Maltman  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  She  has  four  children,  two 
girls  and  two  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom 
(Frederick  Winkler)  was  born  in  August 
1912. 

Mrs.  Robert  Houston  McCurdy  (Ethel 
Tryner)  has  moved  to  the  Woodstock 
Hotel,  3220  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Paul  T.  B.  Ward 
(Helen  Ward)  is  46  Pearl  St.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

A  daughter,  Frances  Parker,  was  born 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Langworthy  (Grace 
Parker)  April  23. 

The  secretary  would  be  grateful  for 
any  information  concerning  the  following 
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members  of  1900  whose  mail  has  been 
returned  from  their  former  addresses: 
Henrietta  Thomson  Brown,  Emma  Jane 
Winchester,  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Walsh 
(Clara  Shaw),  Annie  S.  Morrison. 

A  second  child,  Esther  Alden,  was  born, 
April  23,  to  Mrs.  Cleaveland  Floyd  (Har- 
riet Goodwin). 

A  daughter,  Helen  Elaine,  was  born, 
February  21,  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wilkinson 
(Mary  E.  Walton). 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Did  1901  have  a  reunion  this  year? 
Of  course  it  did,  and  always  will  as  long  as 
we  have  such  loyal  members  in  the  class. 
The  class  president,  the  secretary,  the 
chairman  of  our  fund  committee  were  all 
on  hand,  and  one  member,  who  has  not 
only  never  missed  a  commencement  since 
she  graduated,  but  who  has  managed  to 
invent  new  songs  and  stunts  for  every 
class  reunion.  [See  page  253  for  names  of 
girls  who  were  back.] 

Saturday  evening  we  sent  flowers  to  the 
class  of  19 13  with  the  following  sentiment 
attached: 

1901  once  tamed  a  shrew; 

We  understand  you  done  it  too. 

Which  done  it  best  we  do  not  know 

So  neither  one  of  us  can  crow. 

We  send  these  flowers  in  our  stead, 

For  we  are  old  and  gone  to  bed. 

Of  course  Monday  was  our  real  Class 
Day.  We  marched  in  the  Alumnae  Parade 
in  the  morning  wearing  our  becoming 
milk  maid  costumes  and  carrying  those 
wonderful  rest  giving  buckets.  At  noon 
the  class  luncheon  was  held  at  the  North- 
ampton Country  Club,  and  we  were  all 
glad  to  have  the  chance  of  a  trolley  ride,  a 
good  meal,  and  a  general  talk  about  all 
the  wonderful  members  of  our  class.  In 
the  evening  we  met  on  Lilly  Hall  steps 
with  our  lanterns  and  marched  about 
serenading  all  the  classes.  Our  Ivy  Pro- 
cession formed  at  nine,  the  class  of  1903 
with  its  glorious  band  acting  as  junior 
ushers,  while  we  marched  to  our  ivy,  sing- 
ing ever  lustily. 

All  through  commencement  the  postal 
card  booth  did  a  thriving  business,  and 
all  money  collected  will  be  given  to  the 
Students'  Aid  Society.  Any  one  wish- 
ing a  picture  of  the  class  of  1901  marching 
in  the  procession,  apply  to  Agnes  Childs 
Hinckley. 

Tuesday  night  we  serenaded  the  classes 
of  1893  and  1903  both  having  suppers  in 
church  parlors.  We  were  stuntless  and 
songless,  but  kindergarten  chairs  inspired 
us,  and  each  holding  her  little  chair  in 
front  of  her  wandered  in  singing,  "Teacher, 


why  am  I  so  happy  in  my  Sunday  School.  " 
Of  course  we  were  voted  very  bright  and 
original  as  always.  It  was  a  great  re- 
union and  if  you  can't  come  one  year  come 
the  next. 

There's  always  something  doing 

When  the  nineteen  ones  unpack, 

Of  songs  and  stunts  and  merry  times 

There's  never  any  lack. 

So  save  your  pence, 

Leave  all  cares  hence, 

And  to  the  class  come  back. 

Janet  Sheldon  Gordon. 

Mary  Howland  Bellows  has  been  made 
a  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch 
of  the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Christian  Women. 

Two  performances  each  of  Ona  Winants 
Borland's  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Omelet 
and  Oatmelia"  were  given  in  Washington 
by  the  Smith  Club  for  the  benefit  of  the 
$1,000,000  Fund. 

Ethyl  Bradley  has  been  connected  with 
the  clerical  staff  of  the  West  End  Hotel  in 
Boston  since  January. 

Martha  Criley  and  her  sister  Katherine 
(ex-'99,)will  spend  the  summer  in  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Edna  Foley  will  give  a  paper  on  "  Insur- 
ance Nursing"  in  Atlantic  City  at  the 
June  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Public  Health  Nursing,  of  which  she  is 
vice-president.  In  August  she  will  give 
an  address  in  Buffalo  at  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Society  for  School 
Nursing. 

Sarah  DeForest  Pettus  and  her  family 
will  return  to  China  in  the  autumn,  after 
spending  the  summer  visiting  in  the  West. 

Nina  Almirall  Royall  played  the  title 
role  in  an  amateur  performance  of  Joseph- 
ine Preston  Peabody's  play  "The  Piper" 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  April. 

Caroline  Rumbold,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  investigating  the  Causes  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  tree  in  the  Phipps 
Conservatory  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lillian  See  has  been  taking  a  business 
course  at  a  commercial  school  in  New 
York  during  the  winter. 

Gertrude  Weil  is  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  succeeded  in  getting  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  a  bill  declaring  women 
eligible  to  serve  on  school  boards,  text- 
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book  commissions,   and  other  places  of 
trust. 

Louise  Worthen,  Miriam  Titcomb,  and 
Alice  Batchelder  all  have  sisters  who  were 
graduated  from  college  this  June. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Cobb  (Mildred  E.  Ford) 
has  three  daughters:  Elizabeth,  born  July 
25,  1910;   and  twins,  Frances  and  Janet, 
born  November  13,  191 1. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Where,  oh  where  was  1902? 
Where,  oh  where  was  1902? 
Where,  oh  where  was  1902? 
When  Commencement  time  came  round? 

Only  ten  members  of  the  class  regis- 
tered.    [See  page  253.] 

In  the  Alumnae  Parade  1902  was  repre- 
sented by  Henrietta  Prentiss,  May  Porter, 
and  Mary  Allison. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Harwood  (Emily  Hunting- 
ton) has  moved  to  Waterford,  Conn. 

Lillian  Hull  gave  a  "subscription  tea" 
in  Boston  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Katherine  Holmes  is  the  head  of  a 
placing  out  department  which  takes 
foundlings  from  hospitals  in  New  York 
and  places  them  in  homes. 

Seven  members  of  the  class  attended 
the  Boston  Smith  Club  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ferriss  (Edith  Piatt) 
has  moved  into  the  house  which  they  have 
built  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  St. 
Louis.     Address:     6447  Cecil  Av. 

Mrs.WalterBaumgarten(LouiseKnapp) 
and  her  husband  hope  to  build  a  small 
cottage  at  Fish  Creek,  Wis.  and  expect  to 
be  there  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Semple  (Margery  Fer- 
riss), husband,  and  baby  returned  home 
May  15  from  a  three  months'  visit  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  expect  to  go  to  Harbor 
Beach,  Mich,  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Allison(Marion  Aldrich) 
and  her  husband  expect  to  go  abroad  for 
six  weeks. 

Mrs.  Hugh  H.  C.  Weed  (Faith  Potter) 
has  recently  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  to  Omaha. 

Edith  Souther,  her  mother,  and  sister 
are  going  to  Norway  for  the  summer. 

Married. — Mrs.  Sue  W.  Rosecranz  (Sue 


Watkins)  to  Dr.  Wilbur  L.  LeCran  of 
Baltimore.  Address:  430  Kane  PL,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Born  to  Mrs.  C.  Wesley  Fryhofer 
(Ethel  Edwards)  a  daughter,  Eleanor 
Friedericka  on  December  2,  1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor)  a  son,  Alan  Griggs,  on  February  18. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Jchn  M.  Wheeler    (Julia 
Smith)  a  daughter,  Martha,  April  21. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  28 
Summer  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

For  the  report  of  Reunion  see  page  244. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:   presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood  Jr.  (Marion 
Evans ;  vice-president,  Mary  Hammond. 
New  addresses: 

Mrs.  David  Heydorn  Ray  (Sara 
Beecher),  72  East  77  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Geromanos  (Alice  Bradley), 
835  South  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Harriet  S.  Clark,  17 19  Oxford  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Wheeler  (Carolyn  Fuller),  48 
South  8  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Hill,  865  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Kreinheder,  in  Highland 
Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Persis  Parker,  Trinity  Court,  Dart- 
mouth St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Richard  Prout  Stapleton  (Frances 
Purtill),  177  Oak  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Margarita  Safford,  Trinity  Court,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Waldo  Bond  (Pearl  San- 
born), 76  Court  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  (Alice  Smith),  201 1 
Pleasant  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ena  Stewart,  330  Prospect  St.,  Herki- 
mer, N.  Y. 

Florence  Wilbur,  387  Wayland  Av., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Norman  (Ella  Warren),  Box 
118,  Central  City,  Colo. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Horsfall  (Lucy  Hast- 
ings), Hamilton,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia. 

Mrs.  James  D.  Ballantine  (Yettie  Du- 
Bois,  ex-1903),  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Fisher  Dana  (Sara  Crawford 
ex-1903),  Belpre,  Ohio. 
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Births: 

William  Mack  Sheffeld  to  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Sheffeld  (Marion  Mack)  on  June  16. 

Elizabeth  Rine  to  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Rine 
(Maude  Hurlburt)   March  27. 

Gwendolyn  Seaver  Morgan  to  Mrs. 
William  Sacheus  Morgan  (Leolyn  Smith) 
April  28. 

Paulina  Stone  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stone 
(Louise  Freeman)  in  May. 

Christine  Russell  Palmer  to  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Palmer  (Vesta  Shoemaker)  on  March  27. 

Stephanie  Grant  was  married  June  21 
to  Hutcheson  Page,  Harvard  1913,  of 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Clara  Lynch  will  return  to  Smith  next 
fall  as  assistant  in  the  zoology  depart- 
meet. 

Bertha  Johnson  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Grove  Kendall  of  Alberta,Can- 
ada.     She  is  to  be  married  in  September. 

Reunion  brought  out  the  fact  that  one 
less  than  one  half  of  the  240  members  of 
the  class  have  married  since  graduation 
and  eight  have  died.  The  class  has  had 
150  children,  of  whom  all  but  five  are 
living.  Of  the  unmarried  members  38  are 
living  at  home,  39  are  teachers,  four  of 
them  in  colleges,  eight  are  in  secretarial 
positions,  four  are  librarians,  four  are  en- 
gaged in  editorial  work,  and  four  in  social 
work.  Six  are  studying  and  the  others  are 
in  work  as  widely  differing  as  scientific 
farm  management  and  interior  decorating. 
Two  have  been  lawyers  but  are  now  mar- 
ried. Five  members  of  the  class  are  mis- 
sionaries, two  in  India  and  one  each  in 
Ceylon,  Japan,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Four  others  are  living  abroad  and  one  is 
studying  at  Oxford. 

Marjorie  Gray's  address  is  American 
Express  Co.,  n  Rue  Scribe,  Paris.  She 
has  been  for  three  years  secretary  to  the 
treasurer  and  bursar  of  Atlanta  University 
which  is  a  college  for  negroes. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Born. — a  daughter,  Katherine,  to  Mrs. 
Jonas  Hamburger  (Amy  Stein)  May  2. 

Martha  Grace  Lane  has  been  teaching 
Latin  in  the  Kent  High  School  for  the  last 
three  years,  Kent,  Wash. 


Born  to  Mrs.  Charles  Bray  (Grace  E. 
Harlow)  a  daughter,  Lois  Kneeland,  May 
16. 

Edna  Stern  was  married  June  16  to  Del 
B.  Salmon.  Address,  after  September: 
1207  Union  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Gregory  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  James  Watts  Young,  May  29. 

Mary  Bates  Field  spent  last  winter  in 
the  far  west.  She  was  in  Vancouver  with 
Clara  Clark  Brown,  1905,  from  September 
to  January,  and  from  January  to  May  with 
relatives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Edna  Cushing  was  married  May  14  to 
Niel  Alexander  Weathers. 

Elsie  Meding  was  married  April  30  to 
Russell  Klemm;  address:  359  East  30 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Samuel  McCluney  (Kath- 
erine Robinson)  a  daughter,  Louise,  April 
14. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Frank  Boyden  (Helen 
Childs)  a  son,  Theodore  Childs,  Febru- 
ary 5- 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Lud- 
low (Kathryn  McConnell,ex-i904)  is  5605 
Maple  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis  has  had  a  book  of 
verse  published  by  the  MacMillan  Co., 
entitled  "Myself  and  I." 

Muriel  Sturgis  Haynes  spent  the  month 
of  March  at  Nassau;  April,  in  Chicago, 
with  Florence  Bannard  Adams,  1905,  and 
in  St.  Louis,  with  Harriet  Chamberlin,  ex- 
1904. 

A  third  child  and  second  son,  John,  was 
born  in  November  to  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Ireys  (Florence  Wells,  ex- 1904). 

The  secretary  would  like  the  addresses 
of  the  following  non-graduates:  Jean- 
nette  Davison,  Blanche  Hargreaves,  Stella 
Hastings,  Maria  Lynch  (Mrs.  David  Camp- 
bell), Jessica  Marcley,  Jeannette  Meyer, 
Florence  Newcomb  (Mrs.  Wm.  Mather), 
Katherine  A.  Vogel,  Clara  Waterman. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe,  28 
Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

It  was  the  best  commencement  yet  and 
the  few  of  us  I905ers  who  gathered  for  it 
were  mighty  glad  to  be  there.  Our  two 
faculty  lights,  Sue  Rambo  and  Louise  Bil- 
lings, welcomed  us  as  we  drifted  into  town ; 
it's  fine  to  have  classmates  "in  residence." 
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When  it  was  about  time  for  the  Alumnae 
Parade  to  start  a  few  ardent  and  loyal 
souls  got  together  and  evolved  a  costume 
to  piece  out  the  relics  of  former  grandeur 
which  some  of  us  were  able  to  produce. 
So  we  added  to  our  equipment  of  two  para- 
sols, one  yellow  fan,  and  one  kimono  jacket, 
hats  of  wondrous  shape  trimmed  with 
yellow  cheese-cloth,  and  sashes  of  Bulga- 
rian style  with  fine  yellow  lemons  at  the 
ends.  Along  the  line  of  march  we  gath- 
ered unto  ourselves  a  "daughter" — Alice 
Lawlor's — and  her  presence  added  not  a 
little  to  the  hit  we  made.  A  marshall 
cruelly  carried  off  our  chosen  standard 
bearer,  Baby  Dill,  thereby  reducing  our 
number  considerably;  but  of  course  some 
one  else  seized  the  colors  and  we  went  on 
undismayed.  Alumnae  parades  are  get- 
ting so  elaborate  and  class  competition  is 
so  keen  that  even  an  off-year  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  lightly,  and  as  for  a  tenth  re- 
union— well,  we'd  better  begin  at  once! 

We  gathered  for  our  pseudo-class-supper 
on  Monday  night  at  Boyden's — nine  of  us. 
No  one  ran  around  the  table,  by  the  way. 
There  were  two  announcements,  however, 
— Sue  Rambo's  M.  A.  coming  on  the  mor- 
row, and  Margaret  Lothrop's  due  next 
winter.  We  sent  a  telegram  to  Marion 
Ewing,  just  to  express  our  1905  class  con- 
sciousness. 1907  was  seated  at  a  table 
next  us  so  we  sang  a  bit  to  them  and  they 
recited  a  ditty  to  us  for  old  times'  sake. 

The  alumnae  assembly  after  collation 
heard  1905  mentioned  too.  Our  Decen- 
nial Fund  was  announced  as  $10,110,  and 
we  were  credited  with  $25,000  of  Mr. 
Shedd's  gift  in  addition.  Just  you  wait 
till  we  swarm  into  those  headquarters  that 
are  already  waiting  for  us  on  that  same 
decennial — Just  you  wait  till  1915!  [See 
page  252  for  I905ers  back]. 

The  Decennial  Gift  Fund  Committee 
takes  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the 
class  of  1905  has  pledged  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars  towards  the  Million  Dollar  En- 
dowment Fund,  to  be  paid  in  191 5  as  its 
Decennial  Gift  to  Smith  College.  Clara 
W.  Davidson,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Bradley  (Mary  Hast- 
ings) has  had  a  novel,  "Favor  of  Kings" 
brought  out  in  England  this  past  winter. 
Her  second  novel  is  to  be  published  in 
America  nextwinter.  She  also  has  a  serial 
starting  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Woman  's  Home  Companion. 

Mrs. Robert  W.  Chandler  (Lucie  Tower) 
spent  her  spring  vacation  in  the  Philippines. 

Mrs.  Harold  D.  Church  (Beatrice 
Springer)  has  a  son,  Alden  Douglas,  born 
March  18. 


Mabel  Chick  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  James  Owen  Foss  of  Newton, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Cruikshank  (Betty 
Babcock)  is  still  living  in  Ottawa.  She 
spoke  a  good  word  for  us  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Ottawa  Women's  Univer- 
sity Club,  her  subject  being  most  fittingly, 
"Drama  in  College." 

Sophia  Eckerson  is  assistant  in  Plant 
Physiology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Wm.  R.  T.  Ewen  (Verna  Harris) 
has  since  last  January  helped  organize 
the  Evanston  Smith  College  Club,  which 
now  has  a  membership  of  fifty-four. 
Verna  belongs  to  a  music  study  club,  an 
art  class,  a  luncheon  club,  the  Drama  Club, 
the  Evanston  Woman's  Club,  two  Smith 
Clubs,  a  missionary  guild,  and  an  evening 
dance  club.  And  yet  she  says  she  would 
resent  being  called  a  club  woman!  [Com- 
piler's note,  "Oh,  My!"] 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Ewing  (Marion 
Rumsey)  sends  us  news  of  baby  Marion, 
who  now  weighs  ten  pounds  and  a  half 
and  has  red  gold  hair — what  there  is  of 
it — and  blue  eyes.  Marion  expects  to 
spend  her  summer  at  Gray  Gables  on 
Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Harold  T.  Griswold  (Ruth  Red- 
ington)  says  that  she  is  studying  musical 
theory,  and  laying  the  foundations  for 
colossal  masterpieces,  or  wiggley  rag  time 
— she  wonders  which. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Lapham  (Edna  Capen) 
with  her  husband  and  her  two  boys,  John, 
three  years  old,  and  David,  just  a  year 
younger,  to  a  day,  plans  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Los  Angeles,  to  be  near  Mrs. 
Roger  D.  Lapham  (Helen  Abbot).  The 
latter  writes  that  she  is  to  celebrate,  on 
the  "glorious  Fourth,"  the  first  birthday 
of  her  daughter,  Edna.  She  has  two 
other  children,  Louis,  aged  four,  and  Carol, 
aged  three. 

Mrs.  Robert  Kelso  (Susie  Starr)  has  a 
second  daughter,  Marjorie,  born  in  April. 
Mary  Rogers  is  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
secretaries  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  Catholic  Foreign  Missions. 
Her  address  is  Mary  Knoll,  Ossining  P.  O., 
N.  Y. 

Alice  Hopkins  has  just  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Sim- 
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mons  College.  She  has  been  assistant 
librarian  at  Radcliffe,  Smith,  and  Sim- 
mons since  1905. 

Marjorie  Perry,  after  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  went  with  her  family 
ona  bear-hunting  expedition  in  the  Rockies. 

Lucy  F.  Rice  is  preceptress  in  Burr  and 
Burton  Seminary  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  and 
has  classes  in  Latin,  algebra,  and  history. 

Katherine  Wagenhals  is  in  Paris.  Ad- 
dress: care  Thomas  Cook  and  son,  Paris, 
France. 

Josephine  Webster  is  teaching  English 
in  Hindman,  Ky.,  at  the  mountain  school 
of  which  Ethel  de  Long  gave  such  an 
interesting  account  in  the  November 
Quarterly.  "Jo"  is  president  of  the 
small  but  enthusiastic  Smith  club  there. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Rush  (Alma  Bradley) 
sailed  June  8  for  a  summer  abroad.  In 
the  party  with  her  were  Margaret  Nash, 
1904  and  Mary  Raymond,  1891. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Christie  (Ruth  Bigelow) 
has  changed  her  address  to  Van  Wert,  O., 
where  Mr.  Christie  has  charge  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Pauline  Clay 
Christie,  Ruth's  second  daughter,  will  be 
a  year  old  in  July. 

Elizabeth  Coe  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  in  study  at  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Deaconesses.  She  graduated 
in  May. 

Helen  Wright  sends  the  following:  "As 
to  my  own  humble  vita,  it  is  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.  I  have  taught 
for  eight  years  in  private  schools,  chiefly 
mathematics.  Next  year  I  am  to  be 
secretary  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  at  Smith. 
I  am  a  loyal  suffragist.  No  I905er  is  to 
set  foot  in  Northampton  without  letting 
me  know.  I  will  be  in  the  Students' 
Building  from  nine  to  twelve  every  day 
and  have  a  telephone  there." 

Evelyn  Hooker  returns  from  abroad  in 
August. 

Miss  Marion  Pooke  gave  an  exhibition 
at  the  Boston  Art  Museum  School  in  May. 
It  represented  the  work  of  this  year — 
thirteen  portraits,  two  charming  interiors, 
and  several  interesting  sketches.  She  has 
worked  for  the  past  eight  years  with  Mr. 
De  Camp,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Benson,  and 
Mr.  Tarbell.  This  year  she  has  had  the 
Master's  Studio  in  the  Museum  School. 
The  right  to  occupy  this  studio  is  with  the 


exception  of  the  Page  European  Scholar- 
ship, which  is  almost  invariably  awarded 
to  men,  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  graduate  of  the  school. 

She  has  had  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  Phila- 
delphia and  also  in  New  York  this  winter. 
It  is  work  which  is  a  refreshing  proof  of 
the  value  of  academic  training  in  art 
against  which  so  much  has  been  said 
recently.  Admirably  strong  in  drawing, 
often  charming  in  color  and  composition, 
her  portraits,  to  which  she  devotes  most 
of  her  time,  deserve  high  praise.  The 
portraits  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  "Gloria," 
and  the  unfinished  one  of  Mr.  Alexander 
James  are  perhaps  the  best.  Her  work, 
as  a  whole,  reflects  strongly  that  of  the 
men  under  whom  she  has  studied.  She 
has,  therefore,  the  promise  of  being  a 
great  painter  for  she  does  not  lack  origi- 
nality and  has  been  trained  to  record 
what  she  sees  in  an  accurate  and  able 
manner. 

(Written  for  the  1905  notes  by  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  Art 
School.) 

Jessie  Murray  is  living  in  Washington 
and  can  be  reached  through  her  father, 
Col.  C.  H.  Murray,  The  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Mellowes  (Agnes  Nesbit) 
has  moved  from  Cleveland  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Edith  Chapin  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Frank  E.  Underwood  of 
Natick,  Mass. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  informal  reunion  was  held  Monday 
night  when  thirteen  members  of  the  class 
had  supper  at  The  Pheasant  in  Amherst. 

Barbara  Kauffmann  will  spend  the 
summer  at  her  camp  in  Percy,  N.  H., 
about  40  miles  north  of  Bretton  Woods. 

Mrs.  Noah  R.  Brooks  (Esther  Porter) 
is  East  for  two  months,  staying  wth  her 
family.  With  Helen  Pomeroy,  Marion 
Dodd,  Barbara  Kauffmann,  and  Janet 
Mason  Slawson,  she  went  to  Timmy 
Stone's  wedding. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Dickinson  (Anna  Wil- 
son) has  a  son,  William  R.  Dickinson  Jr., 
born  May  8.     This  is  her  second  child. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Parkin 
(Blanche  Millard)  is  707  Regent  St.,  Niles, 
Mich. 
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Married. — Margaret  Stone  to  Samuel 
Douglas  Dodge,  June  14.  Her  address 
for  the  summer  will  be  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Marion  S.  Reynolds  is  to  spend  the 
summer  abroad  visiting  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France. 

Harriette  E.  Berry  is  abroad. 

Married. — Ethel  Percy  Monson  to  Har- 
old Goodwin  Holcombe  on  June  19. 
They  will  be  at  home  after  November  1 
at  61  Spring  St.,  Hartford  Conn. 

Laura  Crozer  will  be  in  Staten  Island 
this  summer  and  will  continue  her  work 
on  the  New  York  Sun.  Her  stories  will 
appear  in  the  August  Good  Housekeeping 
and  the  September  Mc Call's. 

Fannie  Furman  expects  to  sail  for 
Europe  early  in  August  to  spend  several 
months  in  travel. 

Fannie  Robinson  will  spend  the  summer 
at  Hancock  Point,  to  "finish  the  process 
of  regaining  strength  after  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  this  spring." 

Mertice  Thrasher  has  been  teaching 
this  year  in  the  Sharon,  Mass.,  high  school. 
She  will  spend  the  summerin  Newark,  N.J., 
at  463  S.  Belmont  Av. 

Grace  Warfield  will  spend  the  summer 
traveling  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the 
continent  with  her  sister  Alice  Warfield, 
1902. 

Bernice  W.  Dearborn  is  to  work  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  this  year. 
She  is  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  public  school  program, 
thus  enabling  those  attending  to  gain  an 
advance  of  half  a  year. 

Mary  Vardrine  McBee,  has  gone  to 
Europe  for  a  two  months'  trip.  She  has 
just  secured  for  her  school,  Ashby  Hall, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  full  certificate  rights 
to  college.  The  school  has  ended  its 
fourth  year  with  99  pupils  on  the  roll. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Brank  (Virginia  R.  Cox)  and 
Ruth  Brank  will  be  at  the  Oak  Crest  Hotel, 
Falmouth  Heights,  Mass.  Mr.  Brank  is 
attending  a  Presbyterian  Conference  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Margaret  Hutchins  expects  to  spend  her 
vacation,  August  20  to  September  20, 
with  friends  at  Stony  Beach,  Lake  Winne- 
bago, near  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born. — April  18,  a  son,  Charles  Wood- 
ruff Fowler,  a  second  child,  to  Mrs. 
George  L.  Fowler  (Marguerite  L.Woodruff) . 

Helen  Ketchum  died  May  3  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mrs.  Edwy  L.  Taylor  (Helen  Curtis) 
has  a  son,  John,  born  April  13. 

Julia  Park  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  John  Vanderbilt  of  Englewood, 
N.J. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Shiras 
(Mary  Pratt)  is  206  East  Park  Av., 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

Edith  May  Pendleton  (ex- 1907)  was 
married  on  May  14  to  William  Norris  Jr. 
Address:  1197  Eastern  Av.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Winslow  sailed  for  Europe 
July  3.  She  expects  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Copenhagen  and  the  following  year  in 
Munich. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see  page 

245. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meeting  in  June: — 
president,  Mary  Kissock;  vice  president, 
Mary  Elliot;  treasurer,  Edna  Schell. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Bedford  Leighton  (Ethel 
Jenkins)  a  daughter,  Louise  Bedford,  on 
March  26. 

A  daughter,  Dorothy  Bradford,  was 
born  January  31  to  Mrs.  Arthur  William 
Coolidge   (Mabel  Frances  Tilton). 

Mrs.  Stewart  Freeman  Hancock  (Mar- 
ion McLennan)  has  a  son,  Theodore,  born 
February  5. 

Martha  Gladys  Weed  was  married  April 
10  to  William  Barriss  McAllister.  Ad- 
dress: The  Knickerbocker,  8314  Euclid 
Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Charles  Woodard  At  water  (Alice 
Caroline  Merriam)  has  a  daughter,  Cath- 
erine Merriam,  born  January  19. 

Mrs.  Warren  Holmes  Arnold  (Ethel 
Sumner  Page)  has  a  daughter,  Janet 
Holmes,  born  November  19,  1912. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Frost  Cutts  (Eugenia  Ayer) 
has  a  second  daughter,  Charlotte,  born 
December  26,  1912. 
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Mrs.  Elliott  Ruggles  Corbett  (Alta 
Smith)  has  a  second  daughter,  Gretchen, 
born  November  2,  1912. 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Thompson  (Alice  L. 
Ricker)  lives  at  126  Saratoga  Av.,  Yonkers, 
N.  V. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Edith 
Marion  James,  to  Mr.  S.  Frederic  Monroe, 
Amherst  1908,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Ward- 
well,  156  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  L.  Dietrich  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Melsom  R.  Tuttle  of 
Brooklyn. 

Edith  L.  Jarvis  has  moved.  Her  per- 
manent address  is  Berkshire,  Mass. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Jack  Many  (Clara  E. 
Hepburn)  a  son,  Ralph  Conover,  on  May  1. 

Leola  B.  Leonard  is  feature  writer  on 
the  Morning  Telegraph  in  New  York.  All 
her  Sunday  magazine  work  is  syndi- 
cated. 

Esther  A.  Smith  is  on  the  advertising 
staff  for  John  Wanamaker. 

Carol  Anderson  has  been  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Candy  Kitchen 
conducted  by  the  Woman's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  264  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  since  November,  191 1. 

Levantia  Bartlett  will  continue  her  work 
in  the  fall  as  financial  secretary  in  St. 
Catherine's  School,  636  West  Adams  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Anna  Block  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Charles  Clark  Vance  of  Peoria, 
and  will  be  married  in  October. 

Gertrude  Bussard  has  passed  the  New 
York  City  examinations  in  English  and  will 
teach  there  in  the  fall.  She  is  to  spend 
the  summer  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Jessie  Chase  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  James  Lewis  Malcolm. 

Annie  Crim  sailed  on  June  11  for  Ger- 
many to  spend  the  summer  studying  and 
visiting. 

Leah  Dempsey  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  William  Hughes  Earle,  Syra- 
cuse University  1909.  She  expects  to 
teach  next  year. 

Mary  Ellis  was  married  on  May  30  to 
Eugene  Stewart  Anderson.  Address :  1 1 22 
South  Oak  Park  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

A  son,  George  Flannery  Lauritzen,  was 


born  to  Mrs.  Max  R.  Lauritzen  (Mar- 
garet Flannery)  on  January  8. 

Louise  Giles  is  doing  proof  reading  for 
Ginn  and  Company. 

Alice  Hanson  was  married  recently  to 
Mark  A.  Smith.  Their  address  is  2120 
West  Lawn  Av.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Henrietta  Harris  sailed  with  her  mother 
on  June  24  for  a  three  months'  trip  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Edith  Hatch  is  to  be  married  in  Sep- 
tember instead  of  in  the  summer  as  at 
first  reported. 

Sue  Holland  is  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Jessica  Jenks  has  gone  abroad  for  the 
summer. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  has  been  taking  a 
western  trip  with  Helen  Harris. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Clark  (Eleanor  Linton)  and 
her  husband  have  gone  abroad  where  they 
expect  to  spend  five  months  traveling  and 
studying  at  the  University  of  Cracow. 
During  the  winter  they  lived  in  the  Polish 
quarter  of  Baltimore,  learning  the  lan- 
guage while  working  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Marcia  Reed  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Victor  Abbott  Binford,  and  is 
to  be  married  in  August. 

Julia  Robinson  graduated  from  the 
Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  on  March 
4,  and  is  now  doing  private  nursing. 

A  daughter,  Katharine  Hartwell,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Roswell  Austin  (Katharine 
Sewall)  on  May  22. 

A  daughter,  Barbara  Dalrymple,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Louis  Dalrymple  (Phoebe 
Struble)  on  February  20. 

On  account  of  illness,  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son had  to  give  up  her  work  at  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's  College.  Her 
summer  address  will  be  University  P.  O., 
Va. 

Jane  Wheeler  was  married  on  May  31 
to  Roland  Lord  O'Brian,  and  is  to  spend 
the  summer  on  the  Canadian  shore  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Elizabeth  Steffen  was  married  in  Octo- 
ber to  John  Knox  Musgrave.  Their 
address  is  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  Mr.  Musgrave 
is  assistant  State  Zoologist. 

Helen  Stevenson  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Donald  C.  Stevenson  of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Mary  Fletcher,  ex-1909,  was  married  on 
June  1 1  to  Simmons  Brown  of  Portland,  Me. 

Ethel  Forbes,  ex-1909,  was  married  on 
June  24,  at  the  Franklin  Circle  Disciple 
Church,  Cleveland,  to  George  Reuben 
Brown.  They  will  be  at  home  after  Sep- 
tember 1  at  71  Belmore  Rd.,  East  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Esther  Swift  was  married  on  June  7  to 
Edmund  W.  Foote.  Their  address  is  107 
Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Baumann  was  married  on  June 
3  to  Adolph  Hartmann  Jr.  After  October 
1,  they  will  be  at  home  at  616  Cornelia  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

Hilda  Stedman  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Henry  B.  Cross  of  Providence, 
R.I. 

A  daughter,  Edith  Jeanette,  was  born 
on  May  31  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Magna  (Ethel 
Updike.) 

A  daughter,  Kathleen,  was  born  on  June 
8  to  Mrs.  Cadwallader  Evans  Jr.  (Myra 
Thornburg). 

Ruth  Clark  received  her  M.  A.  at  Smith 
College  on  June  18,  and  will  be  assistant 
in  the  department  of  philosophy  for  the 
coming  year. 

Jean  C.  MacDuffie  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Donald  C.  Pirnie  of  Spring- 
field. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  P. 
Tucker  (Amy  Detmold). 

The  following  I909ers  had  sisters  in  the 
graduating  class:  Pearl  Bryant,  Avis  Jones, 
Gertrude  Gerrans,  Eva  Weber,  Katharine 
Sewall,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  Henrietta 
Harris.  Orpha  Gerrans  followed  Ger- 
trude's example  by  taking  part  in  drama- 
tics, and  Helen  Sewall,  Katharine's  by 
making  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  "running 
around  the  table." 

Florence  Forbes  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Dr.  S.  Douglas  Killam  who 
is  to  teach  applied  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can., 
for  the  coming  year. 

Harriet  Webber  was  married  on  May  20 
to  Frederick  G.  White  of  Doncaster,  Eng. 
They  expect  to  live  in  Victoria,  Hong  Kong, 
where  Mr.  White  is  European  secretary 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the  wedding  party 
were  Marjorie  Eddy,  Olive  Forbes,  Lucy 
Cole,  and  Ruth  Denham. 


The  Stevens  twins  have  announced  their 
engagements.  Mary  Stevens  to  Guy 
Carleton  Hawkins  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
and  Frances  Stevens  to  Kenneth  Sargeant 
May  of  Newton,  Mass. 

Information  about  the  following  girls 
is  requested  by  the  secretary:  Elizabeth 
Schoonover,  Helen  Marie  Kilborn  Hagan, 
Erma  Crim,  Hazel  Douglass  Allison,  Julia 
Gragg  Costello. 

Ex-1909.  Lucy  Rice,  Grace  M.Thomas, 
Edna  Stoughton,  Mary  Hendrick  Lan- 
faw,  Marjorie  James  Wilkinson,  Winifred 
Williams. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Blv'd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see  page 
247. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Goodell  (Fran- 
cesca  Bartlett)  a  daughter,  Francesca 
Elizabeth,  November  29,  1912,  at  James- 
town, N.  Y. 

Inez  H.  Craven  is  supervisor  of  music 
at  Kent,  Wash.,  also  first  English  teacher 
in  the  Kent  High  School. 

Elise  Bradford,  who  spent  last  year 
studying  interior  decoration  in  Paris,  is 
studying  this  year  in  an  interior  decora- 
tor's studio  in  London.  Her  address  is 
The  Three  Arts  Club,  19*  Mary  le  Bone 
Road,  London  W. 

At  reunion,  Helen  Bigelow  was  elected 
president.  The  other  officers  were  re- 
elected. 

Married. — June  17,  Bernice  Barber  to 
John  Stuart  Dalrymple. 

Abbe  Frances  Ferrin  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Charles  R.  Skinner  Jr. 

Married. — On  June  14,  Annette  Ladd 
Hoyt  to  Roger  Yale  Flanders,  Yale  1906. 

Born.— May  2,  to  Mrs.  P.  F.  Wild 
(Louise  Marden)  a  second  daughter,  Edna 
True. 

Born. — May  13,  to  Mrs.  E.  F.  Breed 
(Celia  Kimball)  a  son,  Robert  Wilbour. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mar- 
jorie Valentine  to  Calvin  Fabrique  Mc- 
Cullough. 

Born. — June  9,  a  daughter  to  Mrs.  Kent 
Swift  (Katharine  Whitin). 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Flor- 
ence Murray  to  Charles  Gardiner. 
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Born. — May  31,  to  Mrs.  M.  Didama 
Steever  (Gladys  Inglehart)  a  son. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Louise 
Montgomery  to  William  Nelson. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mar- 
guerite Brumaghim  to  William  Fleet. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lupton 
(Virginia  Craven)  a  second  daughter,  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Ware  (Laura  Legate) 
May  7,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Legate. 

Married. — Laurel  Sullivan  to  Mr.  Ely. 
Does  anyone  know  her  address  and  further 
particulars? 

Marjorie  Roberts  to  Clifford  Champine 
June,  1913. 

Born. — to  Harriet  HibberdBussett,  a  son. 

Cassie  Crane  is  to  be  a  Fellow  in  English 
at  Smith  College  for  the  year  19 13-19 14. 

Don't  forget  to  send  any  pictures  you 
have  of  reunion  or  babies,  or  any  clippings 
or  other  material  of  interest  to  the  class, 
to  Helen  Newell,  28  Portsmouth  Terrace, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  She  is  keeping  the 
class  scrap  book  up  to  date. 
1911 

Class   secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.    . 
"Second  Reunion  may  be  an  off  year — 
But  we're  on,  are  you?" 

As  one  exhausted  and  limping  member 
of  the  class  was  heard  to  remark — "We 
may  have  missed  out  on  our  meals,  and 
we  may  have  missed  out  on  our  sleep, — 
but  we  didn't  miss  out  on  anything  else!" 

At  an  early  date  we  began  to  assemble, 
and  when  19 13  gave  up  the  steps  there 
were  enough  of  us  on  hand  to  raise  our 
voices  in  song. 

The  next  day  a  huge  sign,  "Meet. me  at 
the  Fountain  and  bring  your  own  food" 
resulted  in  a  class  bat  on  the  back  campus. 
Then  came  dramatics.  We  were  proud  of 
our  1913  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
was  by  all  Odds  declared  to  be  fine. 

On  Saturday  night  we  fitted  into  the 
car  for  Mt.  Tom  where  we  had  a  "3  in  1 
bat,  class  meeting,  and  sing."  A  certain 
cliff  must  be  considerably  weakened  from 
the  vibration  of  our 

I  want  to  be,  I  want  to  be 
I  want  to  be  back  in  Northampton 
You  can  tell  my  friends  I'm  going  to 
H-A-M-P-(I  don't  know  how  to  spell  it, 
But  I'm  going     .... 
Certainly  the  reflected  glory  of  our  singing 
helped  that  sunset  and  that  moon-rise. 

And  Ivy  Day!  The  Gazette  said:  "  191 1 
sixty-five  in  line.  Although  the  second 
year  is  supposed  to  be  an  off  one  for  non- 


reunion  classes  this  class,  as  last  year,  pro- 
vided the  most  unique  and  mirth-provok- 
ing signs  of  the  parade."  First  came  Win- 
ifred with  the  standard,  Adine  and  Duffy 
followed  with  an  enormous,  brand-new 
Dodo  banner;  with  them  walked  our  eight 
year  old  mascot  who  had  adopted  us  the 
day  before.  "He  must  be  their  class 
baby,"  one  parent  was  heard  to  remark  to 
another!  The  marshals,  Anna  Rochester 
and  Susanne  McDougall,  mounted  on,  or 
rather  in,  two  black  horses,  life-size  and 
very  dashing,  preserved  the  order  of 
marching  and  kept  back  the  crowd.  Kath- 
erine  Ames  carried  the  Family  Tree  from 
whose  branches  hung  our  ten  little  Dodos. 
Borne  aloft  on  standards  were  the  follow- 
ing bits  of  information: 
We're  the  class  that  put  the  'leaven  in  college  and 

got  a  rise. 
We  should  worry  a  lot  and  build   IS  dormitories 

on  it. 
If  Katharina  pledged  a  million,  how  much  would 

Petruchi-o? 
Here's  to  President  Burton,  the  man  that  made  the 
Million  Dollar  famous! 

And  speaking  of  the  Million  Dollar 
[See  page  215].  And  Marian  Yeaw  wasn't 
there  to  hear  the  news. 

Our  annual  Monday  night  ceremony — 
The  Perching  of  the  Dodos  on  the  Family 
Tree — was  most  impressive.  This  year  we 
had  a  procession  to  the  fountain  where 
Duffy  dipped  the  Dodos  deep.  1915  sang 
with  the  choir. 

Class  supper  was  in  the  Methodist 
church.  Carolyn  Wooley  told  us  about 
last  winter  in  Labrador  with  the  Grenfell 
Mission,  and  we  sang  to  almost  every  ab- 
sent 1911-er.  We  went  to  1912's"  Taming 
of  the  Zoo,"  and  it  was  a  rare  and  snappy 
performance.  We  emerged  to  go  roaming 
in  the  gloaming  to  the  Gym,  and  waited  to 
see  1913  come  out  from  their  Rose  Tree 
Inncomplete  class  supper  (they  never  fin- 
ished their  roll-call). 

Let  us  forget  Wednesday!  191 1  has 
scattered;  some  to  Homes,  some  to  House 
parties,  all,  we  hope,  to  Hours  of  Sleep. 
Next  June  the  Curtain  rises  again;  will 
the  entire  191 1  Cast  be  in  their  places? 

Married. — Mary  Bates  to  Roger  Hinds 
on  May  7.  Florence  Angell,  Eleanor  Mills, 
Edith  Case  Pearson,  and  Marion  Yeaw 
were  among  the  bridesmaids. 

Arline  Brooks  to  Clarence  Albert  Grover 
Pease  on  May  3.  They  will  be  home  after 
August  1,  at  Beech  wood,  Templeton, 
Mass. 

Madalene  Bullard  to  Dean  Sage  Patton 
on  November  16,  19 12.  Address:  237 
Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Foster  to  Harvey  Herrick  Hall 
on  May  1.    Address:    2326  Fairfield  Av., 
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Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Mr.  Hall  is  Division 
Engineer  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  Fort  Wayne. 

Mary  James  to  Earl  A.  Emerson  in 
May.  They  are  going  to  South  America 
immediately,  where  their  address  will  be 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  After  1914,  ad- 
dress:   College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Margaret  McCrary  to  Cyrus  Boutwell 
on  June  10.  Address:  1255  Adams  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mildred  Plummer  to  William  R.  Wells 
in  March.  Address:  White  Salmon, 
Wash. 

Helen  Shepard  to  Thomas  Rockwell 
Cooley.    Address:    Westfield,  Mass. 

Margaret  Sullivan  to  Fernando  Lavenas 
on  February  13.  Address:  Calle  Bar- 
tolome  Mitre  441,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Births. — Mrs.  Sheldon  M.  Booth 
(Corinne  Barbour)  has  a  daughter,  Vir- 
ginia Sheldon,  born  January  17. 

Mrs.  Norman  Slade  Dillingham  (Grace 
Clark)  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Clark, 
born  May  25. 

Mrs.  Martin  Hartog  (Florence  Plaut) 
has  a  aon,  Martin  Hartog  Jr.,  born  May  24. 

Engagements: 

Helen  Earle  to  Henry  R.  Johnston  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Florence  Smith  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
Tillson  of  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

Mabel  Keith  to  Walter  Hetherington 
Durfee  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Durfee  is 
the  Dean  of  Hobart  College. 

Audrey  Mallett  to  Guy  Horton  Hunt  of 
Boston.      Mr.    Hunt    is    Harvard    1908. 

Gertrude  Pearson  to  Robert  W.  Taylor 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Abbott  has  returned  from  the 
Pacific  coast  where  she  spent  the  winter. 
Her  permanent  address  is  Washington, 
Conn. 

Florence  Baker  sailed  for  Europe  in 
June. 

Florence  Bastert  is  bookkeeper  in  a 
bank  in  Quincy,  111. 

Jean  Cahoon  has  opened  a  tea  room  for 
business  women  on  East  26  St.  in  New 
York.    It  is  called  The  Noon-Day. 

Margaret  Chenery  is  doing  newspaper 
work  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Boston. 


Mabel  Conover  is  clerk  in  the  Tax 
Commissioner's  Dept.  at  the  State  House 
in  Boston. 

Margaret  Cook  is  spending  the  summer 
in  Europe  and  will  welcome  191 1  accounts 
of  Commencement.  Address:  Care  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Chesler,  Brown  Shipley  and  Co.,  123 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

Lois  Cunningham  sailed  June  12  for  an 
extended  European  trip,  visiting  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  England.  She  will 
attend  the  International  Sunday  School 
Convention  in  Zurich,  to  which  she  is  an 
official  delegate. 

Helen  Estey  is  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Department  at  Emporia  College,  Kansas. 
She  received  her  Master's  Degree  in  June 
from  Kansas  University. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Terry  (Chloe  Gillis)  is  now 
living  in  Chicago.  Address:  Corner  Rush 
St.  and  Chicago  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paula  Haire  is  touring  Michigan  with  a 
soprano  and  a  violinist.  They  are  known 
as  the  Camper-Jackson-Haire  Trio. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  S.  S.  Crossman 
(Pauline  Haskell)  will  be  Aibonito,  Porto 
Rico  until  June  1914. 

Edna  Hodgman  sailed  for  Europe  im- 
mediately after  commencement. 

Helen  Johnson  is  a  stenographer  with 
the  Practical  Text  Book  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O. 

Marjorie  Kilpatrick's  address  is  Wood- 
cliffe  Lake,  N.  J. 

Dorothea  Kohlrausch  is  one  of  the  secre- 
taries at  Olmsted  Brothers,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Miriam  Levi  has  a  new  address — The 
Van  Antwerp  4,  Forest  &  Lewisham  Av., 
Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Christine  Mason  is  a  stenographer  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Margaret  Russell  is  doing  social  volun- 
teer work.  She  is  guardian  of  a  "Camp 
Fire  Club"  and  Chief  Guardian  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  Camp  Fires.  She  has  been  giving 
stereopticon  lectures  on  the  Camp  Fire 
movement. 

Helen  Snapp  is  working  in  a  charitable 
club  in  Joliet,  111. 

Mrs.  George  W.  C.  Whiting  (Elizabeth 
Sweet)  has  changed  her  address  to  1101 
Tremont  St.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
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Elizabeth  Thome  is  doing  settlement 
work  in  New  York.  Address:  Greenwich 
House,  26  Jones  St., 

Loretta  E.  Wallace  is  directress  of  a 
club  of  girls  at  University  Settlement, 
New  York,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Friendly  Visitor's  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities. 

Ruth  Weber  is  working  in  the  account- 
ing department  of  the  Globe  Indemnity 
Co.  in  New  York.  She  is  the  regular  cor- 
responding secretary  for  the  New  York 
Smith  Club. 

Marian  Yeaw  has  gone  out  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  on  a  visit.  She  started  June  6 
and  expects  to  be  gone  about  two  months. 
191 1  missed  her  badly  at  reunion! 

Back  to  Nature  and  the  days  of  Leeds 
Rocks!  New  York  191 1  had  a  bacon  bat 
on  the  Palisades  in  May.  Among  those 
present  were, — Marion  Ditman,  Elsa  Det- 
mold,  and  Dot  White. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  report  of  the  Reunion  see  page 
249. 

The  19 1 2  class  officers  were  all  re-elected. 

Married. — 

Susan  Hamill  Phelps  to  William  Fred- 
erick Zimmerman  at  Kenilworth,  111.,  May 
31.  Charlotte  Phelps,  191 1,  Ruth  Paine, 
1912,  and  Elizabeth  Olcott,  1913,  were, 
bridesmaids. 

Mabel  Lowther,  ex- 19 12,  to  William  T. 
Schwartz,  June  11,  1913. 

Ruth  Binkerd  to  Frederick  R.  Stott,  at 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  18. 

Edith  Midgely  to  W.  B.  Eldred,  De- 
cember 7,  1912. 

Martha  Westcott  to  Francis  Berry 
Davis. 

Ruth  Harper  to  Alfred  O.  Anderson, 
June  21. 

Lucile  Simonds  to  Dellon  Karl  Metcalf, 
May  27. 

Engagements. — 

Edith  Fitzgerald  to  Wallace  Edwin  Dib- 
ble of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  V.  Palmer  to  Percy  Adams  Ride- 
out  of  Concord,  Mass. 

Florence  Rawson  to  Nathan  Russell 
Patterson. 


Constance  Collins,  ex-1912,  to  Noel 
Edwards. 

Addresses. — 

Ruth  Evans'  address  is  changed  to  1016 
Grove  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Wilson  (Louise  Spear) 
34  Emery  St.,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Leo  G.  Perron  (Arna  True,  ex- 
I9J2)  5338  Kenmore  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edna  Turner,  926  Argyle  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Besides  being  partly  engaged,  the  Pal- 
mer twins  are  continuing  their  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  the  summer 
session. 

1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  East  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  other  officers  are:  president,  Rachel 
Whidden;  vice-president,  Louise  Cornell; 
treasurer,  Margaret  Moore. 

At  the  first  alumnae  meeting  of  the  class 
of  1913  held  on  June  18,  1913,  the  senior 
president,  Rachel  Whidden,  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  various  committees  that  had 
made  the  commencement  such  a  success. 
She  spoke  of  the  cordial  welcome  the  new 
alumnae  had  received  from  their  older 
sisters  in  the  Alumnae  Association  meet- 
ing. 

Edith  Hill  spoke  of  the  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly and  the  help  it  affords  in  bridging 
over  the  first  year  out  of  college.  Winifred 
Notman  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  local 
clubs  and  the  help  these  are  in  keeping 
up  the  spirit  of  Smith,  and  urged  the  co- 
operation of  the  new  alumnae. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  the  presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  great  tribute  President 
Seelye  had  paid  to  the  class  in  claiming 
membership  in  the  class  of  1913  in  the 
Alumnae  Assembly  meeting.  The  honor 
he  paid  to  the  class  in  coming  to  their  class 
supper  and  telling  them  of  his  loyalty  was 
the  crowning  touch  to  our  glorious  com- 
mencement. To  show  their  appreciation 
of  this  honor,  the  class  unanimously  moved 
to  express  to  President  Seelye  their  deep- 
est appreciation  of  his  membership  in  their 
class,  and  their  great  joy  in  welcoming 
him  to  their  fellowship.  The  class  de- 
cided to  send  yellow  roses,  and  a  class  pin 
with  this  motion  to  President  Seelye. 


NOTICES 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  3  West  92nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Rand  and  material  for  publication  to  Miss  Hill. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25,  July  25,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  these  dates  should  notify 
the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  the  editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of 
duplicate  copies. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words:  Your  subscription 
expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew.  Please  do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to 
subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  business 
manager  will  assume  that  you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 

Applications  for  Senior  Dramatics,  for  June  11  and  12,  1914,  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  not  earlier  than  September  15. 
Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Satur- 
day evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  there  will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hun- 
dred tickets  for  Friday  evening.  Each  alumna  may  apply  for  not  more  than  one 
ticket  for  Friday  evening;  extra  tickets  may  be  requested  for  Thursday.  No  deposit  is 
required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton 
from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets 
will  receive  a  request  to  confirm  the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to 
those  who  respond  to  this  request.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  even- 
ing from  $1.50  to  $.75  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application  and  should  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses 
will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  assignments  is  Dean  Comstock,  College  Hall.  Applications  for  the  classes 
holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  committee  last  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  college  houses.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board 
will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before 
June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  Dean  Comstock.  All  payments  for  campus  rooms  should  be  made  at  her  office, 
Number  2,  College  Hall. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  life  in 
general,  Commencement,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton.  Several  views  of 
the  newer  college  buildings,  senior  dramatics,  and  college  activities  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  original  set.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to 
the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any 
alumna  for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

DRAMATICS    MUSIC,    1913 

The  piano  score  of  the  incidental  music  for  the  1913  production  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  is  now  being  published.  Any  who  wish  copies  may  obtain  them  by  writing  to 
Marian  Drury,  66  Paradise  Road,  Northampton.     The  complete  score  costs  $1.00. 
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sill 

i4p*Sll 


Rooms  with  Running  Water  and  Privilege  of  Bath 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  Day 

x>ms  with  Private  Bath  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  Day 


(^reelep  Square 
JSroatitoap  anb  34tfj  Street 

J5eto  |9orfe  Cttp 


Only  hotel   in   the   world  with   a  floor 
reserved  exclusively  for  women 

Chaperone  and  hostess  in  charge 

Shopping  guides  for  the   convenience  of 
guests 


Trade 


rf  Onyx ' '  ^L  Hosiery 


Mark- 


Once  more  the  season  for  travel;  life  in  the  open  at  mountain  or  seaside  is  at  hand. 
Before  you  leave  your  base  of  supplies,  provide  yourself  with  an  ample  stock  of 

"ONYX"  Pure   Thread  Silk  Hose 
FOR  WOMEN 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ever  Increasing  Sale  of  the  "Onyx  "  Silk  Hosiery  is  the 
certainty  of  Getting  Hose  that  you  want  and  getting  them  Good. 

The  Qualities  described  below  are  the  kind  people  write  for  long  after  the  first 
wearing. 


No.  251.    Women's  "  ONYX  "  Pure  Thread  Silk  with  Lisle  Sole  and  Lisle  Garter  Top  —  Black 

and  all  colors  —  A  wonderful  value,  the  utmost  obtainable  at  $1.00. 
No.    498.    An  "Onyx"  Pure  Thread  Silk  in  Black  and  all  colors.    Twenty-nine  inches  long. 

Extra  Wide  and  Elastic  at  Top,  while  the  "  Garter  Top"  and  SOLE  of  SILK  LISLE  give 

extra  strength  at  the  points  of  wear,  preventing  Garters  from  cutting  and  toes  from  going 

through.     $1.50. 


Sold  at  All  Leading  Shops.    If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  on( 
or  send  postpaid  any  number  desired.     Write  to  Dept.  S.  A. 

Vistdbntors    L0rd    &     Taylor   New  York 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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Lasell  Seminary  for  Young'  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 


Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883 

Norwalk,      -       Conn. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Music  and  Art  In- 
struction. Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Ex- 
tensive grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Booklets  on 
application.  MARGARET  R.  BRENDLIN- 
GER,  A.B.,  Vassar,  Principal.  VIDA  HUNT 
FRANCIS,  B.L.,  Smith,  Associate. 

A   School  for   Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town 
One  Hour  from  New  York 


Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 

Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


ELMHURST 

The  one  high  grade,  non-sectarian 
country  school  for  girls  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Preparatory,  Academic 
and  Advanced  courses.  Only  school 
in  the  United  States  with  Mensen- 
dieck  Physical  Training.  Estate  of 
117  acres.  Herd  of  registered  Jer- 
seys. Orchard,  garden,  private  springs,  lake,  court 
golf,  tennis,  basketball,  riding.  Hot  water  heating, 
electricity,  new  infirmary. 


Principals: 


Caroline  L.  Sumxee,  '90 
Isabel  B.  Cressler 


Address: 
Elmhurst  School,      R.D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Channing  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and 

Day  School 

for 

Girls 


Accredited  by 

California 

and 

Eastern  Colleges 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  *91 
Principal 


THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia    University, 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art,  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  —  an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL   T.    DUTTON,  Superintendent 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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THE   APPOINTMENT    BUREAU 

Makes  a  specialty  of  finding   business  positions 
for  genuinely  able  women  who  do  not  wish  to  teach 

For  fuller  details  address   Miss   FLORENCE  Jackson 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 


264  Boylston  Street 


Boston,   Mass. 


Miss  CummingY  School 

7 1    Beacon  Street 
Boston,  -   Massachusetts 

College    Preparatory    and 
General  Courses 

MABEL    II.    ( TMMIXGS.  '95 

Principal 


The 

Provident  Teachers' 

Agency 

An 

Agency  for  provident  teachers  and 

school    officers    who    are    planning    for 

next 

year  and  for  the  future.     Personal 

calls 

and    correspondence    are    invited. 

Address  : 

JAMES    LEE    LOVE 

120    Treraont    Street                          Boston.   Mass. 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

Knowledge  of  Accounts 

are  real  business  necessities.      College  graduates  have  been  eminently  successful  here. 
For    such  students    our  courses  are  largely  elective-hence  the  short  time  that  many 
require.    Advise  us  your  college  and  ask  for  booklet  S.     Full  information  freely  given. 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building                                                Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Bureau  of  Occupations 
for  Trained  Women 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  further  particulars  address 

MISS  THEODORA  S.  BUTCHER 
1300  Spruce  Street 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions   :  :   :  : 

Address  ELIZABETH    K.    ADAMS.  Chairman, 
or  MARGARET  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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When  on  a  visit  at  Smith 

CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249   MAIN   STREET 
THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


For  all  Portraits   and    Photographs 

Of   the    College    write  to 

MISS  McCLELLAN 

Official      Photographer 


Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON  : :  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 


€fl  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
Clientele,  located  in  the  heart,  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accomodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

W1LLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


MRS.  BOYDEN 


Always  welcomes  Alumnae  at 


196  MAIN  STREET 


If  you  wish  to  send 

flowers 

to  any  one  at,  mail  your  orders 

.o  H.  W.  FIELD 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year  :  :    :  : 

$1.25  a  Year 

Dorothy  Thorne  —  Editor-in-chief,  Wallace  House 
Louise  R.  Howe— Business   Manager,   Haven  House 


The  Draper  Hotel 

NORTHAMPTON  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two   Minutes'   Walk   from    Smith    College    and   Theatre 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  .'  .' 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

CIIAS.  II.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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CLl?c  'Rose  CLree  (Lea  fyousc 


MISS    LUDOVICI 


167    North  Orange  Grove  Avenue 

pasabena      «      «      ----       California 


Lunch    12  to  2  Afternoon  Tea  3  to  6 

Private  Room   for  Luncheons,   Bridge  or  Tea  Parties 

WHEN    YOU   VISIT    CALIFORNIA    COME   AND   SEP:   US 


In 


IT  IS  DELICIOUS  " 

Baker's 

Caracas 

Sweet 

K—    Chocolate 

U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 

Just  the  right  combination  of 
high  grade  cocoa,  sugar  and 
vanilla    to    please    the    taste 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Bonbons     Chocolates 

are  of  unequalled  flavor  and 
deliciousness  because  they 
are  made  in  the  matchless 
<zfay&tf  manner  from  the  pur- 
est and  finest  of  materials. 

^  64  IRVING   PLACE 
~_^r_u^  NEW  YORK 

5f>Hujler-t  re-  _^-»v  S::lesA?ent3 

Every- 
where 


J 


®f)e  Alumnae  Houge 

MARY  LOIS  JAMES 

8  Bebforb  Cerrace                           Hortrjampton,  ITT. 

issacfyusetts 

A  home  for  alumnae  and  friends 

Meals  served  in   the  house  if  desired 

Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the    Leading  Institution  for   Dramatic  Training 

in   America 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

Daniel  Frohman  Frank  H.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED  IN    1884 

For  Catalog  and  Information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room  153, 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical   and    practical    instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE   GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF     TRAINING     SCHOOLS 

Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


ALUMNAE ! 

Look    for    the    red    stamp    on    your 
Quarterly  wrapper. 

If  it  is  there  please  renew  at  once. 

3   West  92d  Street 
NEW    YORK   CITY 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


i]f  Offers  a  three  years'  Course,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.       This   includes 

1W0  YEARS  IN  IKE  CHILDREN'S  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AND 

ONE  YEAR  ADULT  NURSING  IN  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ::  :: 


FOR   INFORMATION   ADDRESS 

(Miss)   ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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«JJi™.    CO,    Caiohiiui 
cini'ctli?!  i/u/tnt&ninq 
36,   &a*t  53td  Sheet 

c/ltfiC    «Jmfv  Lifii 

announces  the  reopening  of  her 
cottage  at 

24,  East  Putnam  Avenue 
GREENWICH,    CONNECTICUT 

FOR   THE    SUMMER    MONTHS 


Hotel 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29th  to  30th  Streets, 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  WOMEN 


450  Rooms  en  suite  and  single. 
$1.50  per  day  and  up,  European 
plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Nu- 
merous baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Convenient 
to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 


INTELLIGENT  GENTLEWOMEN! 

'  I  'HIS  is  the  age  of  intelligent  specialization.  Women 
■*•  of  good  taste  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  satiify 
their  wants  through  uneducated,  uncultivated  and  uninter- 
ested clerks.  If  you  are  furnishing  a  house  will  you  not  let 
us  help  you  to  get  what  you  want.  It  will  cost  you  no  more 
money  and  will  save  you  time,  worry,  and  the  fruits  of  in- 
experience. 

Mail    orders  filled    by  means    of   sample    goods   sent   on 
approval. 

LOUISE  DAY  PUTNAM,  Interior  Decorator 


546  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PRINTING 


BOOKS  MAGAZINES 

CATALOGS 


OUR  SPECIALTY:   PROMPT  SERVICE 

RUMFORD    PRESS 

CONCORD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


joseph  laurier 
Fine  Printing 

52  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
Bet.  9th  and  10th  Streets  NEW  YORK 

ENGRAVING 

For  Visiting  Cards.  Correspondence  Papers  and  Invitations 

Full  stock  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Artists'  Materials 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

Special  Attention  given  to  Mail  Orders 
Samples  and  proofs  promptly  sent 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 
The 


Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly 


Enclosed 

please    find 

■•"'  one  dollar  ($1.00) 

fur  the  Smith  Alum- 

:  Quarterly  beginning 


Maiden  Name. 
Married  Name 
Address 


3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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"Who  Wants  to  Cook  in  Hot  Weather,  Anyway  ? 

"There  !  there's  something  you  can  make  for  Rob  and  the  children,  even  if  you 
can't  cook.  Who  wants  to  cook  in  hot  weather,  anyway  ?  Jell-O  doesn't  have  to  be 
cooked.     Isn't  it  lovely  ?" 


desserts  are  not  only  easy  to  make  and  "lovely,"  but  they  are 
the  fines!  of  summer  dishes. 

fn  hot  weather  you  find  your  appetite  craves  something 
different — something  pleasantly  tangy  or  tart — something 
that  will  taste  good  and  "hit  the  spot." 

Fruit  itself  does  not  satisfy  that  peculiar  craving  as  cool, 
sparkling,  delicious,  fruity  Jell-O  does. 

Seven  flavors  of  Jell-O :  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

Each  in  a  separate  package,   1  0  cents,  at  any  grocer's. 

The  famous  "Six  Cooks"  Recipe  Book  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  and  ask  us  for  it. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jkll-O  is  on  every  package  in  big1  red 
letters.      If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jkli,-0. 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 


